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NOTES  ON    THE  JEWS  IN  FUSTAT  FROM 
CAMBRIDGE   GENIZAH   DOCUMENTS. 

The  Qenizah  Fragments  in  the  Cambridge  University 
library,  coming  as  they  do  from  Fustat — which  was  the 
capital  of  Lower  Egypt  at  the  period  they  cover — naturally 
afford  a  good  deal  of  information  concerning  both  that  city 
and  others  in  the  vicinity,  from  Alexandria  up  to  No-Ammon 
(Thebes),  including  Cairo,  BaJbaXs,  Ramleh,  Rosetta,  Zoan, 
Qalyub,  Qus,  Zoar,  Sa,  Zifta,  Benha  al-'Asal,  Mahallat  al- 
Eabir»  Miniat  Ohamr,  and  others ;  as  also  some  of  the  chief 
towns  in  Palestine  and  elsewhere,  for  instance  the  Holy 
City,  Damascus,  Safed,  Ascalon,  Tiberias,  Tripolis,  Dan, 
and  so  forth. 

The  city  of  Fustat  has  not  wanted  historians.  Besides 
such  general  geographers  as  at-Tabari,  al-Eindi»  al-ldrisi, 
Abulfeda,  and  Ibn  Said,  there  are  the  works  of  al-MakrIzi — 
his  History  of  the  Copts  in  Egypt  and  his  Khitat—i\iQ  very 
detailed  work  of  Ibn  Duqmaq  ^,  the  Churches  and  Monasteries 
of  Egypt  attributed  to  Abu  Salih  and  edited  by  B.T.  A.  Evetts 
as  one  of  the  Anecdota  Oxoniensia ;  Butler's  Coptic  Churches 
of  Egypt,  which  has  a  fine  plan  of  Qa^r  ash-Sham'  in  Vol.  I ; 
G.  Salmon's  £tudes  sur  la  topographie  d/u  Caire,  published 
by  the  Mission  arch^logique  fran9aise  au  Caire  ;  Jomard's 

*  DeteripUon  of  Egypt,  published  by  Dr.  VoUers  at  Cairo  in  1893,  from  the 
MS.  in  the  Khedivial  Library. 
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Description  des  environs  de  la  viUe  cku  Caire^;  and  the 
Noms  copies  du  Caire  et  localitis  voisines  of  M.  Paul  Casa- 
nova*, which  is  to  be  followed  by  a  detailed  description  of 
Fustat  by  the  same  author.  There  is  also  much  interesting 
matter  in  Lane-Poole's  Cairo  '. 

From  the  business  documents  that  come  from  the  Genizah, 
as  will  be  seen^  many  facts  come  to  light  which  may  serve 
to  unveil  something  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  race  in  a 
large  city  where  they  abode  in  great  numbers,  were  very 
wealthy,  and  had  much  to  endure,  partly  for  their  own 
sakes,  and  partly  because  of  the  presence  of  the  Copts  near 
them,  with  whom  they  were  confused  at  times  by  the 
followers  of  Muhammad. 

The  chief  events  in  the  history  of  the  city  for  the  present 
purpose  are  the  following : — 

Fustat  was  founded  when  *Amr  ibn  al-'As  conquered 
Egypt  for  his  master,  the  Khalif  *Umar,  in  the  year  ai  of 
the  Hijra,  i.  e.  640  or  641  a.  d.  *Amr  became  master  of 
the  country  largely  by  the  help  of  the  Copts  who  were 
willing  to  exchange  their  Greek  rulers,  whom  they  hated 
because  of  religious  differences,  for  any  other  power.  The 
city  seems  to  have  owed  its  site  to  a  dove  which  nested  in 
the  tent  (fust&t)  of  'Amr,  and  which  he  would  not  allow  to 
be  disturbed.  He  built  a  mosque,  on  the  site  of  which 
there  stands  a  building  which  still  bears  his  name,  and  dug 
or  repaired  the  canal  to  the  Bed  Sea  that  the  corn  of 
Egypt  might  be  easily  transpoiied  to  the  Muhammadans 
in  Arabia. 

In  750  A.  D.,  Marwan  II,  the  last  of  the  'Umayyad 
Khalifs,  set  fire  to  the  city.  In  the  next  year  the  two 
generals  who  had  pursued  Marwan  into  Egypt,  Salih  ibn 
•All  *Abd  Allah  ibn  'Abbaa  and  Abu  'Aun  *Abd  al  MaUk 

^  In  iftypif  Modemef  tome  ii.  a  of  the  <'  Detoription  de  T^ypte  .  .  . 
obsenrations  faites  pendant  I'exp^dition  de  Tarm^  fran9ai8e,  1818/'  in 
connexion  with  which  is  a  fine  numbered  plan  in  the  volume  of  plates. 

'  In  the  BuUeHn  de  VlnstihUfrarifais  d'archeologie  orientaie,  Cairo,  1901. 

^  In  Dent's  Mediaeval  Towns  series. 
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ibn  Yazld,  commanded  their  followers  to  build  houses  in 
the  plain  north  of  Fustat,  and  a  new  town  grew  up  which 
obtained  the  name  of  al-*Askar,  the  Cantonments.  There, 
apparently,  for  some  years  the  governor  made  his  seat,  until 
about  763  A.D.,  when  the  Khalif  ordered  that  his  residence 
should  be  removed  from  the  palace  of  the  Emirate  in 
al-'Askar  back  to  Fust&t^ 

The  Coptic  Christians  were  often  in  trouble  with  their 
newly  chosen  masters,  and  also  quarrelled  as  of  old  with 
their  Greek  neighbours;  and  their  disturbances  resulted 
every  now  and  then  in  the  destruction  of  part  of  the  town, 
or  the  imposing  of  a  heavier  tribute. 

The  Amir  Al^mad  ibn  Tulun,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
ninth  century,  built  himself  a  palace  and  barracks  for  his 
guards,  and  a  grand  mosque  which  still  exists  between 
Fust&t  and  Cairo ;  this  new  quarter  received  the  name  of 
al-Qatai',  the  Wards.  He  imposed  a  tribute  upon  the 
Coptic  Patriarch  of  20,000  dinars,  and  among  the  methods 
to  which  that  personage  resorted  for  payment  of  the  money 
was,  as  al-Makiizi  ^  tells  us,  the  sale  of  the  churches  lying 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mu*aUaqa  in  Qaer  ash-Sham*  to 
the  Jews. 

Of  this  Qa^r  more  anon  ^.  It  was  a  part  of  Fustat  much 
older  than  the  city,  and  contains  to  this  day  a  Jewish 
synagogue  and  several  Coptic  churches. 

The  Fatimite  Ehalif,  al-Mu* azz,  obtained  the  rule  in 
Egypt  in  the  second  half  of  the  tenth  century.  For  him 
the  new  city  was  built,  called  i^^Jii  i^Uli,  al-Qahirat  al- 
Mu'azziah,  and  known  to  the  Western  world  through  the 
Venetian  merchants  in  the  softened  form  of  Cairo. 

Then,  we  learn,  the  people  began  to  build  near  this  new 
citadel,  and  the  old  capital  began  to  be  deserted.  However 
that  may  be,  still  in  theory  and  in  documents,  at  all 
events  so  far  as  the  Jews  are  concerned,  Cairo  maintained 

^  Salmon,  op.  oit.,  pp.  a-5,  &o. 

'  In  his  History  qfthe  Copts,  Wastenfeld's  edition,  p.  61. 

'  See  p.  19  below. 
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a  secondary  place  to  Fusbat  for  some  centuries,  although 
the  new  city  became  the  seat  of  the  Khallfs  of  Egypt.  The 
situation  of  Fustat  on  the  Nile,  says  Abulfeda,  made  it 
easier  to  provision  than  Cairo,  and  living  was  cheaper 
there. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  al-Mu'azz,  according  to  Gre- 
gorius  Abul-Fai-aj,  that  the  famous  Maimonides  took  up 
his  abode  among  the  Jews  in  Fustat,  and  became  first 
a  merchant  of  gems,  and  afterwards  practised  medicine. 

The  Fatimite  Ehalif,  al-l^akim,  towards  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century,  persecuted  both  Jews  and  Christians. 
Jamal  ad-Din  ibn  Tughri-Bardi  ^  tells  us  that  he  ordered 
the  Jews  to  wear  yellow  garments,  while  the  Christians 
had  to  don  blue,  and  both  were  forbidden  to  ride  horse 
or  mule;  while  al-Makrizi*  says  that  the  Jews  had  to 
wear  hung  on  the  neck  a  ring  of  wood  of  five  rotl  weight, 
and  as  the  rotl  was  equal  to  480  drachmas  of  some  kind, 
it  could  not  have  been  a  great  convenience.  In  addition 
to  this  they  seem  to  have  been  compelled  to  wear  bells  on 
their  necks  when  they  went  to  the  bath.  This  Khalif  is 
he  whose  name  has  been  since  held  in  reverence  by  the 
Druzes  ;  he  sought  to  found  a  new  religion  with  himself  as 
the  divinity,  and  had  many  followers. 

The  Fatimites,  although  claiming  descent  from  'All  the 
son  of  Fatima,  daughter  of  Muljiammad,  were  by  some  Arab 
writers  said  to  be  Jews  ' ;  the  first  of  the  Khalifs,  *Ubaid- 
allah,  being  a  Jewish  locksmith  before  he  rose  to  fame  and 
power.  Jamal  ad-Din,  above-quoted,  relates  that  the  father 
of  al-HakIm,  al-'Aziz  ibn  Abu  Mansur  Barar,  entrusted  the 
oversight  of  Syria  to  a  Jew  named  Misha,  who,  however, 
paid  for  his  office  with  his  life. 

In  the  year  11 68  a.  d.,  the  vizir  Shawir  set  fire  to  Fustet 
to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks  during 

^  Carlyle's  edition,  Cambridge,  179a,  p.  7. 

^  Copts,  ed.  Wustenfeld,  pp.  64-66. 

'  See  Carlyle's  Jamdl  ad-Dinf  notae  p.  5,  no.  10. 
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the  time  of  tlie  second  crusade :  this  was  a  wide-spread 
conflagration  ajud  is  called  the  "  Burning  "  'par  exceUerice. 

A  century  or  so  later,  a  great  disturbance  arose  about 
a  Coptic  secretary  who  was  defended  from  the  Mu^ammadan 
rabble  by  his  master's  soldiery  until  the  Sultan  objected. 
Then  the  people  fell  to  plundering  both  Jew  and  Christian 
until  the  Amir  forbade  it,  which  only  occurred  after  a  great 
deal  of  mischief  had  been  done.  After  this  the  Muham- 
madan  officials  summoned  to  a  conference  the  Judge  of  the 
Jews  and  the  two  Christian  Patriarchs,  Coptic  and  Greek, 
with  their  elders  ^.  The  Ruler  of  the  Jews  pronounced 
a  cuise  against  every  Jew  who  should  do  contrary  to  what 
was  fixed  with  regard  to  wearing  a  yellow  turban  and 
obedience  to  the  treaty  of  ^Umar.  The  goods  of  those  who 
did  not  wear  the  coloured  turban  were  to  be  confiscate. 

About  the  year  1320  a.d.  some  more  serious  tumults 
took  place,  when  the  decree  of  blue  turbans  for  the  Christians 
was  more  strictly  enforced  again.  In  this  trouble  for  once 
the  Jews  seem  not  to  have  been  embroiled,  and  no  regula- 
tions were  made  for  them,  or  perhaps  they  had  not  grown 
slack  in  the  observance  of  those  already  made.  The  Chiis- 
tians  therefore  began  to  borrow  turbans  from  their  Jewish 
neighbours  whenever  they  dared  to  go  abroad,  that  they 
might  be  safe  from  molestation. 

These  are  the  very  scant  notes  which  are  to  hand 
concerning  the  Jewish  people  in  Fustat. 

Already  in  this  Beview  ^  Mr.  Abrahams  has  given  some 
of  the  various  spellings  of  the  name  of  the  city  in  these 
documents,  but  some  notes  on  the  formulae  used  may  still 
have  an  interest. 

Evidently  the  standard  description  of  the  city  for  the 
Jewish  scribe  during  a  long  period  was  h)n  DnvD  DMDDD 
naniD  tnn^  di^^j  :  tins  we  find  at  all  dates  from  750  a.d.  till 
as  late  as  1496,  some  years  after  al-Makrizi  wrote  his  books. 
It  is  a  comparatively  rare  thing  to  find  any  part  of  this 

*  Makrfji,  Copts,  ed.  Wfigtenfeld,  p.  75.  '  VoL  XVII,  p.  436. 
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description  left  out,  especially  in  those  documents  of  a 
particularly  religious  character,  such  as  the  marriage 
contracts,  which  are  mostly  in  Aramaic. 

But  taking  the  documents  through — or  at  least  as  many 
as  have  been  examined  for  the  present  purposes,  some 
hundreds — there  is  very  considerable  variation. 

Now  the  meaning  of  Fustat  Mi§raim  seems  plainly  to  be 
Fustat  of  Egypt.  The  Arabic  form  corresponding  to  it  is 
Fustat  Mi^r,  either  part  of  the  name  being  as  often  used 
alone.  Mi^r  may  mean  any  large  town,  and  ten  such 
were  counted  by  the  Arabians,  among  which  were  Baghdad, 
Eufa,  Memphis,  and,  later,  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  But  the 
name  itself  has  only  been  attached  permanently  to  this 
district,  and  while  Fustat  was  called  M]9r  in  the  eighth 
century  and  eailier,  its  neighbour  Cairo  is  only  known  by 
the  name  of  Misr  or  Masr  to  the  inhabitants  of  to-day. 

Perhaps  Fustat  Misraim  may  be  traced  to  the  influence 
of  the  Coptic  name  id^f^coit  nxKAu,  Babylon  of  Egypt, 
which  was  evidently  intended  to  be  a  distinction  from  the 
Asiatic  Babylon.  Although  this  Egyptian  Babylon  is  said 
to  be  a  height  south  of  Qa^r  ash-Sham'^,  yet  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  old  and  new  towns,  Babylon  and  Fustat, 
overlapped  one  another,  as  Fustat  is  said  to  have  enclosed 
the  QafT,  and  therefore  to  have  gone  south  of  it.  And, 
moreover,  in  a  MS.  list  of  bishoprics  of  Egypt,  quoted  by 
Am^ineau  ',  i^^f^con  ^ocT«.Tu>n  s=  JolkJLli  ^^^.b,  is  given. 
It  does  not  seem  necessary  that  Fustat  should  have  the 
name  of  the  country  attached,  there  being  only  one  such 
place. 

But  while  the  full  appellation  was  given  mostly  some- 
where on  the  document,  most  frequently  in  connexion 
with  the  date,  any  further  mention  of  the  city  in  the  same 
manuscript  generally  dispensed  with  formality  of  this  kind. 
Thus  we  have  in  1141  A.  D.  a  document  dated  with  the 
usual  six-word  formula  as  given  above,  while  a  house 

^  Casanova,  p,  145. 

'  Q4ographi$  di  ViqffiA  h  tSpoqu^  oopU,  p.  394. 
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described  therein  is  ealled  DKDDfii>{0  nm^^  In  1143  we 
have  the  eame  tMng  occurring  again,  the  description  being 
DitODfibia  ^n^M  ptcn  bn^:   another  example  is  found  in 

In  1 143  we  have  an  instance  of  dating  only  DKDDfii'feO^y 
followed  by  one  in  1150^  in  which  the  property  described 
is  in  Cairo;  by  one  in  11 59*  (DKDDfii^xa  nilOB^  ynK=: 
**  1470  according  to  the  reckoning  of  documents  ") ;  and  by 
one  which  may  be  dated  about  1160  ^. 

From  earlier  times  till  later  than  the  above  dates  there 
are  examples  of  the  use  of  nvD  alone.  In  1027  a  document 
is  dated  Twa  rt^*«  (**I338  in  Mifr"),  while  in  103a  the 
Synagogue  of  the  Syrians  ia  nVD3^;  in  1076,  in  a  large 
document  dated  with  the  six-word  formula,  houses  are 
described  in  lanes  IVD^^^.  In  1130  again  a  house  is 
described  as  merely  in  Mifr,  while  the  date  stands  kofvk 
Dnm  DKDDfiS  only^^.  In  1144  the  date  runs  thus,  i?i  }toi 
•WM  riihK  rurniw  in»  " :  and  in  1261  again  a  street  is  n«Da 
simply,  while  the  date  formula  is  one  of  the  longest  on 
record ;  it  runs  DKODM  u  n)xh  ^J>^Dn  "tw  m'xh  ninoB^ 
ram*  jrn  u)b^^  nru  bv  i«^^  cr*WD^^.  One  other  MS.  of  1343,  ^7 
the  same  scribe,  gives  this  formula  with  the  addition  of  hd 
after  n'*. 

There  is  also  an  instance  of  *i^  used  alone  in  the  text, 
while  at  the  foot  the  MS.  is  described  as  written  at  Fustat^^ 
DKDDD3  2ro.  An  interesting  proof  is  given  in  two  MSS.  of 
the  fact  that  the  title  of  Mifor  was  not  at  once  ti*ansferred 
to  the  newer  city,  as  something  is  described  nnnKp^Ml  nmDn^^, 
meaning  of  course  in  Fust&t  and  Cairo ;  one  of  these  gives 
the  date  1226  a.  p.,  250  years  after  the  latter  city  was 
founded. 

»  T-a  la.  694.  •  T-a  16.  146.  »  T-S.  la.  544. 

*  T-a  13^3*.  •  T^.  13 J  1^  •  T^  13 J3". 

»T-ai3J6«.  •T-a8J4'.  •T-S.  16.45. 

»•  T-a  16.  5.  "  T-S.  la.  88.  "  T-S.  10  J  5 ". 

^  T-a  xa.  564  and  549,  parts  of  the  same  doooment. 
>*  T-S.  la.  lai.  *•  T-S.  la.  438. 

'•  T-a  16.  aco  and  18  J  i". 
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In  some  cases  the  six-word  formula  is  slightly  varied, 
once  by  the  addition  of  ton  (naniD  «an  «nn:  Dih'^:  i)yi)  in 
1229^,  at  other  times  by  a  more  Hebrew  rendering,  tDKODD 
n2C^»  in:n  D)b^2  bv^  Dniw.  Of  this  formula,  one  MS.  may 
be  dated  949-958  a.d.*,  and  others  981  ^  983*,  and  1234  ^ 
The  last  quoted  is  dated  4994  m^y^,  and  Mr.  Abrahams 
has  referred  me  to  a  document  (Drawer  35)  in  which  the 
date  (995)  is  given  as  4775  th)V  r^^b.  The  dating  nb)V  nnnJp 
only  becomes  usual  much  later.  "  Fustat  Misraim  "  appears 
without  any  further  description  in  966  A.D.^  1004"^,  1134®, 
and  1140^,  the  last  of  which  has  in  it  also  nVD. 

On  a  marriage  contract,  of  which  all  date  is  lost  except 
-75i  but  which  is  not  earlier  than  1064  A.  d.,  the  legend 
accompanying  the  date  runs  WTDa  Dn«D  Y1H2  D^JV  IBDob 
•  •  •  b)^  DKtDDB  '^  «*  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  land  of  Egypt  in  the  city  of  Fustat  which  is  on  [the 
Nile].*' 

Of  the  Arabic  form  nVD  t3Kt3Dfi  there  are  a  good  many 
instances.  One  is  of  the  date  1006",  one  of  1104^^,  two  of 
1115^^  one  of  1120^*,  one  of  1125"  where  the  Hebrew 
form  is  used  with  the  date,  but  houses  are  described  as 
being  nVD  DKtDDD3,  two  of  1 1 27^*,  another  of  about  the  same 
year  ^''^  one  not  later  than  1188^^,  and  others  whose  dates  have 
disappeared,  one  of  which  contains  IDSO  alone  twice  also  ^^. 

While  the  spelling  of  nVD  and  nvp  is  quite  uniform — the 
^jo  in  both  oases  always  being  represented  by  v — there  are 
some  differences  in  the  word  Fustat.  Documents  that  have 
the  more  Hebrew  formula  nacno  Di^3  nm  h]^  vary  in  the 
spelling.  One  of  966  has  DKtdD^fi^^;  several  have  DDDD,  one 
of  10072^  speaking  of  the  witnesses  as  D^nVD  Dt3Dfi3  Dnin, 

»  T-S.  a  J6^  »  T-S.  aa  85.  »  T-S.  16.  49. 

«  T-S.  16.  60.  •  T-S.  8  J6».  •  T-S.  la.  46a. 

'  T-8.  13  Ja".  •  T-S.  8  J5»».  •  T-S.  13  Ja=«. 

"  T-S.  34.  13.  "  T-S.  13  J  a".  1*  T-a  la.  535. 

"  T-S.  16.  158  and  34.  ao.  "  T-S.  la.  56a. 

"  T-S.  13  J  3».  '•  T-S.  8  J  5*. '.  "  T-S.  16.  151. 

"  T-S.  ao.  16.  "  T-S.  la.  55a.  «  T-S.  la.  539- 
«  T-S.  16.  14. 
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one  of  102a  ^  being  dated  )bm  nw  Dva  j^r  WB^  Dn«D  DtDDM 
137ID  7^,  leaving  oat  the  thousand  of  the  date  and  pre- 
Bomably  meaning  the  20th  Tishri.  There  are  others  of 
1024  ^  [?io]39',  1 135*,  and  two  marriage  contracts ^ 

Some  documents  transliterate  the  ^  of  Fustat  by  V,  thus 
giving  D{<DV& — one  of  750  a.d/,  one  of  1028^  which  has 
also  nroa,  a  ^VD  noB^  of  1045 «,  ^^^  <>f  1048  ^  and  one  of 
1241'*^  which  gives  on  the  verso  KSi  Dii>^3  nn:  bv  If^  dmoyd 
naen*,  while  on  the  recto  is  mn^  06^^  bvn  DnvD  OOVM.  There 
is  one  instance  in  the  direction  of  a  letter  where  the  city  is 
spelt  i>\k^U 

Documents  of  a  later  date,  1 544-1 802  A.  D.,  seem  to  be 
regularly  D^"nR3  nfi^^,  the  name  Fustat  being  dropped  alto- 
gether, and  the  date  uniformly  given  nn^yb. 

The  description  of  Cairo  gives  one  or  two  interesting 
details.  Maknsd,  in  his  History  of  the  Coinage  of  the 
ilra6a",  says  that  in  the  yeai*  358  (Hijra)  was  built 
h^\  i^UJI,  al-Q&hirat  al-Mu*azziah.  This  is  about  970  a.d. 
Rather  more  than  a  century  later,  somewhere  about 
1080  A.  D.,  we  have  a  maniage  contract  which  speaks  of 
rrrrihH  fnn»pbH^^;  and  in  the  next  century  there  is  a  MS. 
of  1 109  of  the  same  form^^,  and  five  documents  which  are 
dated  from  nnnKpi>K  rv'rv&PV^ ,  one  of  1 1 27  ^*,  one  of  1 150  ",  one 
of  about  1169",  one  of  1170^®,  and  one  of  11- ,  the  rest  of 
the  date  being  lost^^,  while  a  sixth  retains  only  the  unit 
of  the  date^,  but  is  presumably  of  the  same  century. 
After  this  no  more  is  seen  of  n^rytD^M ;  it  is  curious  that 
the  last  certauL  date  of  its  appearance  here  is  11 70,  the  year 

»  T^.  10J5".                         »  T-S.  i3Ji«.  •  T-S.  i3J7»». 

•  T^  BJ  lo^K  •  T-a  la.  113  and  499. 

•  TS.  16.  79  (8ee  J.  g.  A,  vol.  XVII,  p.  426).  '  T-S.  8 J 4'. 

•  T-S.  16.  183.                         »  T-a  aa  160.  '•  T-S.  8  J  6". 
"1544,  T-S.  13  J  8'*;  1560,  13  J  5*;  1561,13  J  4*^  1563,  8  J 6«;   1569, 

I3J4**;  IS77»8J8";  '588,  I3J4'*;  1748,  13J5';  i8oa,8J6»*. 

^  Historia  monetae  ardbicae,  ed.  0.  G.  Tychsen,  Rostockii,  1797,  p.  34,  and 
translation,  p.  m* 

"  T-a  04.  9.  "  T-S.  8  J  4".  "  T-S.  18  J  i". 

*•  T-a  13  Ji»  "  T-S.  8  J  5«.  '•  T-S.  13  J  3  ". 

"T^id.41.  »  T-a  13  J  7". 
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in  which  the  famous  Saladin,  as  Sultan  of  Egy^t^  pro- 
claimed there  the  Ayubite  Ehalif,  thus  putting  an  end  to 
the  dynasty  to  which  Mu'azz  belonged,  the  Fatimites. 
Possibly  it  was  that  event  which  decided  that  the  name 
of  the  city  should  not  be  al-Mu*azziah. 

But  further :  from  the  date  1028  A.  D.,  down  to  as  late  as 
1496,  Cairo  is  described  as  near  to  Fuddt.  The  first  of 
these,  of  1028  ^  bears  the  legend  t^HC^b  naioDn  nnrwp  i^K  n^ya 
naniD  nnyi  Dli>^J  hn  Dn«D ;  this  is  the  most  usual  form.  The 
next  is  one  of  104- ^  a  divorce  document;  the  next  a 
marriage  contract  of  io8q^;  the  next  a  document  of 
1094*,  where  naiDon  nnnNp^K  "W  has  been  inserted  above 
the  line  before  Dn«D  OWtDDBa.  Then  follow  the  years  1109, 
mo,  1116,  1127,  ^^®  ^f  each*,  one  of  ii69*,  one  of  iiyo*^, 
one  of  1187^  which,  in  common  with  the  first  three  just 
cited  in  this  century,  has  rtsnDDI  instead  of  roiDDii;  these  are 
followed  by  documents  of  ii9o',  1245 ^^  1280*1,  1282**, 
1458-9*',  1482**,  and  1496  *^  There  is  also  a  maiTiage 
document  of  1816**  which  perpetuates  the  formula,  one 
would  suppose,  without  any  meaning. 

There  are  other  towns  that  are  called  "  near  to  Fustat "; 
mtDpn  nn^Di  n^y  in  1158",  ninnan  rhniJpH  n^y  in  two  docu- 
ments of  1160*®,  and  ai^p  *py**  in  a  document  without 
date.  The  second  of  these  towns  is  evidently  Mahallat 
al-Eabir,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Damietta  branch  of  the 
Nile,  and  almost  sixty  miles  north  of  Fustat;  it  is  described 
in  other  documents  as  on  the  Nile^,  in  1121;  as  ^nOD^M^^ 
(=n^nan),  in  1202;  and  in  11 45  simply  as  ni^noi^K*-. 
There  is  a  Damira  some  miles  north  of  Mahallat  al-Kabir, 
and  therefore  still  further  from  Fustat,  which  may  be  the 

1  T-S.  18 J  !•.  «  TS.  13 J 6*  »  T-S.  ifl.  541. 

*  T-S.  13  J  a*.  •  T-S.  18  J  I  "f  '^  «  and  8  Jia».  •  T-S.  8  J  5". 

'  T-a  13  J3".  •  T-S.  i8Ji«».  •  T-S.  18J  i» 

«►  T-S.  la.  588.  "  T-S.  13  J  4".  »  T-S.  8  J  6". 

»  T-S.  8.  195.  "  T-a  13  J  4".  w  T-S.  8  J  6 »». 

»•  T-a  16.  33a.  "  T-S.  8  J  5".  *■  T-S.  8  J  5"  and  18  J  x»«. 

"  T-a  13  J  7".  "  T-a  16. 140.  "  T-a  la.  166. 

"  T-S.  la.  565. 
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""Damira  the  little"  of  the  ii^8  document  quoted  above. 
For  the  iovna  of  Qalyub,  only  8  J  miles  north  from  Cairo 
by  railway,  one  can  understand  the  term  '^near  to  Fustat/' 

Kandis  al-Yakud. 

In  Ibn  Duqmaq  ^  we  have  an  all  too  brief  description 
of  the  Jewish  synagogues  extant  in  his  day,  say  in  the 
fourteenth  century.     It  runs  thus : — 

v5^-  flP^  ,/-*^.   *J^  c^i^^  ^Jt^^  L«0.:S  ^  j,M^^  ,j^i  ijJbS 

i^t'}^  i^^  j^yE*.  ^ij\j^,  ^j0tt*^^  ^yt^^  L^^jj  ^  l£iA\^Js^  i)^^ 

We  have  here  three  synagogues:  of  the  ''Iraqians" 
(which  would  mean  Babylonians)  in  the  Qafr  in  the  Lane 
of  the  Jews ;  of  the  Syrians  in  Hie  Qafr  near  the  Postern 
Khabisah;  of  the  Qaraites  in  the  Mamsusa  (s^Musasa)  in 
one  of  the  lanes  of  the  Darb  Eurma. 

The  two  former  are  quite  plainly  mentioned  in  many  MSS., 
and  both  belonged  to  the  Babbanites.  We  have  mention  of 
the  Syrian  synagogue  during  something  over  a  century. 

In  1032  A.D.  we  have  the  nittD3  pnDKB^X  noOD* ;  in  1159 
something  is  transacted  npKt3:i  nivra  ]n:M(ri>K  no'^D  ^D^  i.e.  "in 
the  synagogue  of  the  Syrians  in  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  people."  There  is  also  a  long  document,  probably  of 
the  eleventh  century,  dealing  with  the  same,  which  it 
calls  rn:{(e6M  nin'i'K  no'^D^.  There  are  also  some  undated 
MSS.  which  mention  this  synagogue  alone  ^  as  well  as 
some  cited  below  which  give  both  Syrian  and  Iraqian. 

Of  the  Iraqian  synagogue  alone,  mention  is  made  in 
documents  of  1044*,  of  1099'',  of  about  ii8a,  where  the 
houses  described  adjoin  [ppKn]y^X  nD^:^^®,  and  two  undated 
ones,  of  which  one  i^  comparatively  modem  in  all  proba- 
bility, and  is  i>ointed*. 

»  rV,  p.  108.  •  T^.  16.  45.  •  T^.  13  J  3  "  (p.  3). 

*  T-S.  90.  96.  *  T-S.  8  J  zo*,  6  J  a  ',  and  one  unnumbered. 

•  T-S.  13  J I  »•.  '  T-S.  8  J  4  •.  »  T-S.  19.  487. 
•T-aioJ5*,6Ji". 
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Mention  of  the  two  synagogues  together  is  made,  giving 
their  separate  names,  in  1057  ^  and  in  about  1130^,  while 
they  are  spoken  of  as  merely  rnD^»i>K  in  750^  or  nVD^3D  ^nc', 
in  a  MS.  not  later  than  1205  (nvD^:D  ^ru)*,  and  in  some 
undated  MSS.« 

But  other  documents  bring  us  to  what  is  either  another 
synagogue  or  another  name  for  one  of  those  given  abova 
This  is  the  "  Synagogue  of  the  Yerushalmim  "  which  occurs 
in  a  MS.  of  997  S  in  two  of  1028^,  and  in  two  without 
date,  of  which  one  at  least  may  probably  be  referred  to 
the  tenth  century  as  it  is  in  Hebrew^.  This  last-named 
document  evidently  places  the  D'»Di>KnnNT  riDJD  in  Qasr 
ash-Sham'  (=  DHK  IVp)®;  while  the  document  of  997, 
which  is  apparently  a  will,  speaks  of  a  certain  proportion 
to  be  dedicated  {fflprh)  to  the  two  synagogues  in  Fustat,  of 
which  half  is  to  go  to  one  synagogue  whose  name  is  gone, 
and  the  other  half  to  D^oiwi^n  no-'^D.  Twice,  further,  in  the 
same  MS.  the  nvD^  ^ne^  are  spoken  of,  and  it  seems  as  if 
this  might  be  the  earlier  name  for  the  Synagogue  of  the 
Syrians,  changed  perhaps  wjth  the  influx  of  some  arrivals 
from  Damascus.  Most  of  the  MSS.  with  D^D^c^n^  are  in 
Hebrew. 

There  is  also  one  document  of  date  1082  a.d.'*',  drawn  up 
D^nvD  D«tDDD3  •  . .  n^h^2n  nD^3D3,  and  a  letter  wiitten  to  Hai 
Gaon  ben  Sherira  n%  h^  T0>^  B^«n  wishing  peace  wru«  ijdd 
ina^K^  rivbv  n«inpn  D^^i>Mn  noi^a  D>i)i)DnDnniS'Tp''i^^;  this  would 
be  before  1038,  the  date  of  Hai's  death.  The  document 
does  not  mention  Fustat,  and  there  is  only  the  coincidence 
of  the  "  Synagogue  of  the  Babylonians  "  to  suggest  that  it 
may  have  been  written  from  that  place.  The  fact  remains 
that  a  synagogue  of  the  Babylonians  is  mentioned  as  being 
at  Fustat,  and  may  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Iraqians. 

»  T-S.  13  J  i»  »  T-S.  10  J  io«.  >  See  J.  Q.  22.,  XVII,  p.  426. 

*  T-S.  16.  63,  verso.  »  T-S.  la.  139  and  8  J9». 

•  T-S.  16.  115.  »  T-S.  13  J  5^  and  8  J  4*. 

•  T-S.  13. 641  and  ao.  117. 

*  For  further  notes  on  the  names  of  the  Qasr  see  p.  ao. 
'•T-ai8Ji»  "  T-S.  16.318. 
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Makrizi^s  description  of  the  Qaraitio  synagogue  in  the 
Musasa  will  be  found  below  under  that  beading. 

Beth  Din  arid  Yeshibah. 

The  style  in  which  the  Beth  Din  is  mentioned  is  of 
much  interest,  though  often  very  vague.  In  iia2  A.  D.  we 
have  lyn^o  D«0DD3  jnnpn  pn  n^2^,  and  a  MS.  (probably) 
towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  gives  the  following 
heading^ : — 

^30  tonm  lynvo  D«tDDE)3  rri^pn  pn  n^2  ii«  i^jm  r\^w  nryo 
rrryo  .  •  .  t3  .  .  .  inuo  i3:n«  i^nni  wno  np  na  aa  nan  kti 

.«Binn 
In  1066,  a  document  has  the  following  ^ : — 

:DnvD  OKDDDa  hn:n 

which  is  signed  by  nnyo  ^ana  iniao  and  a  ["TDyD  1]  na  ^dv 
D&itrn. 
In  1 1 14,  a  MS.  opens  with  these  words*: — 
.D^n«3  DKtDDDai  nnnKp^x  tjd  D^jnapn  D^:^nn  ne^i'B'  w«  wnin 
and  a  fragment  without  date  ^  has  t3Kt3Dfia  D^yiapn  D'':>nn  « .  • 
•  •  •  vo,  no  vestige  of  the  word  before  D^o^nn  remaining. 

Before  any  of  these,  in  103a,  comes  a  document  which, 
as  it  speaks  of  the  Chazzan  and  Shaliach  of  the  synagogue 
and  is  very  brief,  may  be  given  here  ®: — 

Tsoa  pDKC^K  no^oaa  br^^^n  in  n"»a  ^d»  jnapn  pn  n^a  ^a  nin 
nrhrrs  mxo  ni>ni  ^bn  n^D  p  non  p  pi>a  nnc^i^K  onDai^w  dv  ^d 
rroru  6  i>y  baip  33  bv^MS^  na  ^/fi  Dnnax  6  nnoB^  p^Di>  pya-iKi 
rrf^x  r.v«  ^i^^Ki  i55  "onn  oniaK  rE  np  ni>na  iiaa  p  jrnn 
pfii^n       nryi^x  Ta  rns^     in«ni)K  fcon  >i>K  pnij^  acno  ^d  nin^ 

33  moi^K'  na  ^bn 

*  T-S.  24. 14.  •  T-S.  20. 125. 

*  T-S.  2a  83  (a  dooument  of  1049,  T-S.  20.  23,  mentions  a  -^i  f|ov  "u  '>Qro 

*  T-S.  8  J  s'.  '  T-S.  19.  538,  •  T-a  16. 45. 
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A  document  of  1044  speaks  of  the  pi  n^a  in  the  Syna- 
gogue of  the  Iraqians^,  so  that  probably  only  one  of  three 
mentioned  above  would  belong  to  Cairo. 

In  1 1 27  we  have  two  documents  together  which  speak  of 
apjr  pw  ra>^  Bt<n  \ron  nhm  iJjn«  ^  bmn  pi  n^n^,  while 
one  of  1 1 29  has  the  same  legend^,  and  one  of  11 30  is  made 
out  a?jr  pw  n2^  e^n  pan  rrhm  w^hki  nic^n  nvio  tDKtsoDa, 
and  nrv^n  1W2  ran  nm  ^aa,  and  is  signed  by  wra  n^i^vo 
D^^jo  ,  •  .  poa  pw  in^i>x  pj  pw  rtQhv  ja  pw*.  Where 
this  Yeshibah  was  is  not  explained,  but  that  it  was 
in  Fustat  is  seen  from  this  last  MS.,  which  was  written 
there  and  signed  by  Mafliach.  Perhaps  it  would  be  in 
one  of  the  Kanisahs.  There  is  also  another  document  signed 
by  Masliach,  where  after  pw  liT^K  he  gives  the  additional 
information  D^3i«3n  yt)  pto  rvA\£^  na^'. 

This  academy,  or  rather  its  head,  appears  very  frequently 
on  the  documents.  Apparently  the  first  B^n  found  here  is 
i.Ttw^*;  then  follows  p^^D  na  hnxa^  ^ana  in  rrobts^^  probably 
some  time  after  1028  (in  which  year  his  father  bt^c^  is 
spoken  of  as  brrpn  e^n®);  the  next  found  is  H'Vin  i^tr^i,  who 
appears  as  head  of  the  academy  in  1092^  and  in  two 
undated  documents '^  and  whose  son  b  nx^?}  iwi  K^B^on  nni 
bHli\ir  was  married  in  1082 '^  Next  comes  ^DV  Ta  fnan  rtobts^ 
who  is  called  na^K^n  a«  in  1092"  and  ny^n  b^ki  in  two 
undated  MSS.^®  Then  follows  our  Masliach  above  cited, 
in  at  least  twenty-one  documents^*  from  1127  to  1138, 

»  T-a  13  J  I".  »  T-S.  8  J  5*.  »  T-S.  10  J  7»». 

•  T-S.  16.  151.  •  T-S.  loJs^ 

•  T-S.  12. 16,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  **  our  brother  Shiomoh  ha-Shophat 
ben  Saadiali  ha-Shophat*' ;  a  mro  "O  rvofrc  appears  on  a  document  of 
loaa  (?)  who  may  be  the  person  here  spoken  of. 

»  T-S.  13  J  9»,  ii».  •  T-S.  13  J  sS  and  8.  183. 

•  T-S.  ao.  31.  "  T-S.  8  J  7*  and  la.  109. 

^^  T-S.  34. 1.  But  in  a  Brit.  Mus.  MS.  of  1089  ▲.  n.  (Or.  5545)  he  is  called 
Head  of  the  Academy. 

'«  T-S.  ao.  31.  "  T-S.  ao.  86,  and  13  J  6". 

"  1137,  T-S.  8 J 5*;  nap,  ioJ7*®;  1130,  16.  151  ;  113a,  8 J 5*;  1133,  la. 
567;  1 134,  ao.  63,  ao.  87,  and  isJa**;  1135,  13  J  a**;  1136, 13  J  a";  1137, 
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many  being  undated.  After  bim  comes  Samuel  from 
ii43to  1159^- 

There  is  a  iOB'^n  ^N^n  mentioned  in  11 65*,  during  wbose 
headsbip  a  document  is  dated,  but  he  is  not  called  head  of 
this  academy  nor  of  any  other,  neither  is  ^l^n  ^WW*  in 
1160  and  1 1 66,  nor  twd  in  1171  *.  The  next  r«n,  still  not 
head  of  an  academy,  is  named  e^tdfin  Dn^SK,  the  "  Hammer  " 
or  "Destroyer";  he  occurs  from  1213  to  123a*. 

After  a  space  of  140  years  or  so  from  the  last  notice  of 
the  Tesbibath  Gaon  Jacob  we  arrive  at  a  new  name  or 
a  new  academy.  In  1292  a  certain  ^ytUD  n  is  called  CTNn 
minhr  nra^c^*,  and  in  1295  tbere  is  a  in  in  the  same 
position^;  while  an  undated  MS.  also  gives  b^  nna^B^ 
^,  which  seems  to  point  to  the  same  academy. 

Ibn  Dnqmaq^,  in  describing  the  ffivhn  2in  in  the  Musasa 
(in  Fustat),  speaks  of  it  as  being  near  the  Masjid  al-arzi, 
which  is  opposite  the  house  of  the  Bis  al-Tahud.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  situation  of  the  Teshibah  of  Gaon  Jacob. 

The  Markets. 

The  markets  ([X\0)  mentioned  are  these :  n^aai^K,  piKoyi^N, 
nKTa«i)K,  pnK^ri>K,  DNoni^K,  obn,  r|ivi>K,  and  pipi^K. 

Of  the  first,  n^aai^K  p1Di>«,  we  have  three  notices,  as 
follows : — 

%T1  TOD^JK  p\DbH2  ^^'^mbn  Vpob^  ^B  iTNli>K3  tDKDDBij«3  nxni^N 

^w  y^btipbH  "ht^  y^JpH  pio  ^b  h^b  iii)DDi>«  pntDi>«  'bv  nynxc^ 

(A.D.  1139)'' 

13  J3" and  la.  683 ;  1138,  13  Ja*»;  undated,  8.  179,  la.  91,  la.  653,  ao.  37, 
SJii»,ioJs^''f*',  13  J8*. 

"  1143,  T-ai3J3';  1144,13^3';  1150, 13J7";  115a,  13  J  3*,  13  J  8% 

8J5";  1157.  8J5";  1159,  I3J3^';  undated,  8  J  7*. 
»  TS.  13  J  3".  '  T^.  8J5"»",  i3J6«»",  13  J3". 

•  T-S.  i3J3»*.        »  T-S.  I3J3"»^  13^4*,  13  Jp'S  8  J6»,  8  J9»«. 

•  T-S.  13  J  4".  ^  Add.  3134.       •  T-S.  34.  8. 

•  rV,  -p.  35.  See  also  below,  pp.  ai,  39,  31,  and  35,  for  the  house  of  the 
Head  of  the  Jews. 

*•  T-S.  ifl.  694. 
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(no  date)  ^ . . .  iBKi  n^:  bn  pKpi^K 

TOD  i>«  pID  D33  jnKtJ'i'^  "IBM  Tii^N  31li>K  ^B  ni»3Nl  IVD  .  .  . 

(A.D.  iii8)2 y^bn 

Ibn  Duqmaq^  says  that  this  mart  is  so  well  known  as 
to  need  no  description,  and  it  has  many  entrances.  He 
gives  a  list  of  the  Masjids  upon  the  Shar'i  as-Suq  al-Kabir 
however*,  and  says  that  it  extends  from  the  Darb  al-Majayar 
to  the  Sahl  Bahr  an-Nil  (the  strand  of  the  Nile);  in 
another  place  ^  he  speaks  of  the  Kum  al-Majayar  as  con- 
nected with  the  Kum  Ibn  Ghurab,  and  also  says®  that 
the  Darb  Badi  connects  it  with  as-Suq  al-Kabir.  This 
is  either  near  or  in  the  Musasa  quarter  just  outside  of  the 
Qasr  ash-Sham",  a  district  which  must  be  treated  of  later. 

The  r^^wi'N  PID  does  not  iSnd  a  place  with  the  other 
markets  singled  out  for  "  honourable  mention  "  by  Ibn 
Duqmaq,  but  it  will  be  found  under  the  heading  ^^  h^L^  "^ 
as  ^^J^^)  ^jt^]^^  oy ;  also  he  describes  the  mart  of  the 
oil-merchants  ®  as  being  between  the  ^^^IWI  hoj»  and  the 
^^^».  of  the  Unen  merchants :  and  finally  gives  a  list  of  the 
nine  Masjids  between  the  ^Uaxll  ^j*  and  the  ^<3^J». 
There  is  still  a  lane  ^^^Ijil  in  Misr®. 

We  have  a  letter  addressed  in  Arabic  character  to  an 
Ibrahim  in  this  Suq  al-*attarin  at  Mi§r  ^^  and  another  with 
the  words ^jUmJI  »jo^  i»lk^l  in  the  direction  ^^ ;  also  there 
is  a  MS.  mentioning  inKoyi^N  piD3  pTonoi^K  n3Di»N  M  y^bti 
Mi)i>K  vmhti  y^b^  p,  probably  of  the  year  A.  D.  121 5  ^2.  The 
person  treated  with  is  nyo  13  y\ihti^  p  T«t3yi>N  nxru  yvbvt, 
another  perfumer. 

One  document  gives  a  shop  on  the  p^KDN^JN  piD  ^^  in  Misr : 
this  is  another  mart  unmentioned  by  Ibn  Duqmaq,  unless 

»  T-S.  16.  117.         «  T-S.  16.  65.  »  IV,  p.  3a. 

*  rV,  p.  80.  »  rV,  p.  5a.  •  Under  Darb  Badi,  IV,  p.  as. 

'  IV,  p.  37.  •  pn»>i ,  IV,  p.  33  ;  see  also  IV,  p.  26,  line  33. 

'  See  no.  18  on  the  French  plan  mentioned  in  note  i,  p.  a. 
"  T-S.  10  J  81.  "  A  MS.  as  yet  unplaced.  "  T-S.  10  J  5^. 

"  T-S.  la.  777. 
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it  be  the  same  as  the  p^MOy,  both  terms  being  used  for 
spioeries. 

Of  the  pnK^T^  piD  mentioned  above,  we  have  one  notice 
in  a  long  and  careful  description  which,  unfortunately,  is 
very  mutilated.     It  runs  thus  ^ : — 

WBTTp  nrjn  Knpptr  •  •  •  niiT!>  KnjrtM  p  ^^^bn  "^rhn  itnbn  .  • , 

nDKom  nonpi^K  T^t^^bn  p\o  ^hn  ih  p  T\bDt>bH  •  • .  •  [Diopjo  Ta 

po3 )6h  nja^Di  nfti>K  -wm  S^-iKyoi^w  r*T\«»6t^ 

i^nbn  ^3R  p  npnv  p  i^orti'K  ni>i)K  nay  ^3k  n5mi>N  npn  rinrf^K 
Dk&rt  i>aKpDi>K  p^pri^K  p  rp5>K  brtn^  rhnrhH  3[m]  •  • . .3  i>^yDbK 

iconp  iK-»x^  jinKoa  nDnjnD nrmpb  )^i>N  rnk'ti^K 

^»®5>K  HK^K .  • .  p  Tin]DDi>K  ntoi^K  p3i  teriM  wd  ^d  ih  Jj^^i^K 
vinr i>«  jnn  ^Di  rt^bn  pKp?  pnoi>N  nrwo  pai  n^^a  kd  ^d 

This  suggests  that  the  Market  and  Baths  of  the  r^^^ 
were  near  to  the  in«yDi>K,  which  are  described  by  Ibn 
Duqmaq  \  who  says  that  the  ruins  of  these  '*  steps  "  (in(()n3) 
consisted  of  seven :  they  appear  to  have  led  down  to  the 
strand  of  the  Nile.  A  furtiier  note  of  the  same  writer^ 
informs  us  that  pnao^N  tiiT^k  dwelt  in  a  J»*  *  which  was 
on  the  right  of  the  entrance  from  the  ^.Ik*  to  the  '*  Market 
of  the  Steps,"  and  that  this  ^-sk*  was  near  to  another 
which  belonged  to  the  Madrasah  of  {S^Lm  ^^\^  presumably 
a  Jewish  teacher,  while  another,  {j:^j^\  (^5:%.A1  ^.  ^\^\  ^^, 
is  described  as  on  a  blind  alley  on  the  middle  of  the  same 
market,  and  Jews  dwelt  there.  In  still  a  third  place  ^  he 
describes  the  Khatt  ^^1  as  having  six  approaches,  the 
fifth  of  which  came  Irom  the  Darb  al-Lu'azzin  and  the 

*  T-a  ifl.  66a  •  IV,  p.  35* 
'  lY,  p.  4i»  1^^  fi^«  lines. 

*  Literally  kitolken,  or  any  place  for  cooking. 

•V,  p.3a 

VOL.  XVIII.  0 
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sixth  from  the  ^Ji^.     A  document  of  1244  a.d.^  gives 
the  following  description : — 

^rt  ^-6k  pKpri>N  ^5>K  niya  ^pityi>Ni  Wn  p  yai  pKpr  ^i^N  ^3nai>«i 

This  n3D  130D  would  perhaps  be  the  one  belonging  to  the 
Madrasah  spoken  of  above. 

We  have  also  mentioned  in  the  extract  given  above* 
IK-lByr^K  prWD.  This  mill  would  probably  be  by  the  J^J^}\j\^ 
described  by  Ibn  Duqmaq  '\ 

These  places  were  all  on  or  near  the  Darb  al-Lu*azzin, 
which  is  said  by  the  same  writer*  to  have  been  in  the 
quarter  of  the  piKOy.  It  was  to  the  east  of  a  building 
called  Jj^^  i3.L-5  (or  uJ^l),  in  which  were  the  shops  of  the 
sellers  of  wool,  which  may  supply  the  word  PBKIV  for 
^N  r\vy\'0  above  *. 

The  DKOni'K  piD  and  the  D^K  piD  are  mentioned  in  a  MS. 
of  A.  D.  1148  *,  which  states  that  a  house  is  situated  on  them 
both ;  therefore  they  must  have  been  very  near  one  another. 
The  description  is :  xi^  piD  ^1X^  ^D  DKODoi'fca  ^ni>K  ^\chli 
nKiDni>«  ^Xi  51101.  If  the  rai^K  may  be  the  ^^]pi  jj-,  the 
linen-market,  then  that  was  upon  the  Darb  al-Lu'azzin 
mentioned  above. 

For  the  DWoni^K  piD  we  go  to  Makrizi «.  In  describing 
the  l>\)\  JaI  ik^,  after  mentioning  its  connexion  with  the 
gate  of  the  Qasr  and  the  Hamam  a  -Far,  he  says  that  it 
leads  westerly  to  the  Nile,  and  to  other  places ;  then  he 
tells  us  there  is  an  entrance  to  the  J^  j%U».,  and  that  the 
J3^U5H  j\5  leads  from  it  to  ^^  hj,  to  the  Suq  al-Hamam, 

«  T-a  ao.  98.  •  See  p.  17,  n^3'«  'nbH  tht^h,  &c. 

»  IV,  p.  la,  see  also  under^^A^  ^^  ^j.  IV,  p.  36. 

*  IV,  p.  a6.  *  T-S.  la.  544-  *  i^Y«^  vol- 1»  P-  »97- 
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and  to  the  gate  of  the  Qa^.  From  Ibn  Duqmaq  we  learn 
also  of  a  znqaq  ^j\ia  hj  which  enters  the  J^^liaJI  J^^ 
Hamam  al-Far  was  on  the  mart  t^UU  ^,  which  was  apparently 
somewhere  south  of  the  fortress  *. 

Another  document*  of  a.d.  1086,  speaks  of  ^i^K  pt^n^K 
TWCpi^K  ^B.  •ro*rp  is  the  plural  of  i^l--5,  and  doubtless  refers 
to  Ja^'  mentioned  above  and  to  another  building  iljjJI  J-i» 
which,  we  are  told,  was  on  the  ^^^ji>^  i^/»  ^ 

The  H'lV^K  piD  is  spoken  of  in  a  long  MS.  *  which  is  on 
paper  pasted  together :  across  each  join  on  the  right-hand 
margin  is  written  the  word  nDK  twice  to  secure  it  against 
fraudulent  omission  of  a  piece.  The  document  appears  to 
have  been  made  out  in  a  shop  on  this  market :  the  passage 
runs: — 

pr^K  13K  rio  ^nn  nnoT  ^d  kipj  jn  hv^m  WKt  Dnn^:i  nin» 

. . ,  y3  ^t^nvh^ 

The  western  entrance  to  the  J^',  mentioned  above, 
opened  on  to  a  lane  leading  to  the  ^^"hvt  piD.  A  5invi>«  nsn 
is  also  noted  as  a  place  of  purchase  on  another  document  ^. 

The  remaining  market  is  py\h^  piD,  which  is  spoken  of  in 
a  MS.  dealing  with  the  ppKnyi^N  noOD  «,  and  may  therefore 
have  been  in  the  Qasr  ash-Sham* :  but  perhaps  it  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  there  was  a  IKt:pi>K  pn3D  on  the  Darb 
al-Lu'azzin, 

Qasr  ash'SharrC. 

While  this  old  fortress  now  stands  practically  outside  the 
inhabited  parts  which  are  known  as  Fustat  or  Ma§r  al- 
'Atiqa,  it  has,  since  the  foundation  of  the  town,  always 
been  a  part  thereof. 

Ibn  Duqmaq  gives  descriptions  of  the  various  houses 

»  IV,  p.  14.  '  IV,  p.  104. 

*  See  Ibn  Duqmftq,  IV,  p.  39.  *  T-S.  ao.  zio. 

•  Ibn  Daqm&q,  IV,  p.  38.  •  T-a  ao.  lai.  '*  T-S.  la.  i. 
•T-S.  ioJ5*» 
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and  lanee  and  other  noteworthy  things  in  the  fortress, 
spreading  them,  as  it  seems,  impaitially  over  his  pages 
among  those  of  the  rest  of  the  town,  whenever  they  happen 
to  occur  to  him. 

In  the  documents  under  consideration,  the  name  of  the 
fortress  often  appears  with  the  note  adjoined  that  it  is  in 
Fustat.  In  750  a.d.  we  have  a  house  im  DK0VD3  wnn  ^ni>K 
l^^shti'lt'itp  ^D  ^ ;  again,  in  1094,  there  is  another  described  as 
jnx^N  ivpa  T^a*;  in  ii8a  a  MS.  gives  ivpa  ivo  tDKOoea 

This  fortress  has  borne  many  titles,  some  of  which  do 
not  belong  to  it.  For  it  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
fortress  of  Babylon,  which  is  said  to  have  been  on  a  hill 
to  the  south,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Babylon  ^  It 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  called  Qafr  ar-Bum  from 
early  times,  perhaps  even  before  its  usual  appellation  was 
acquired.  This  convenient  term  Bum  would  serve  equally 
well  for  any  garrisons  from  the  north,  Greek,  Boman,  or 
Turk ;  or  might  originate  with  the  Greek  Christians,  the 
Melchites,  before  they  were  ousted  by  the  Jacobites  (Coptic 
Christians),  who  betrayed  their  stronghold  to  Islam  rather 
than  let  it  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  rival  Christian  sect. 

Ibn  Duqmaq  frequently  styles  the  place  Qasr  ar-Bum 
al-ma*aruf  bi-Qafr  ash-Sham*  ^  and  this  description  recurs 
in  the  Fustat  documents.  We  have  a  house  described  as 
PDB'/N  nvp3  p|iy^  Dni>K  1Vp3  1VD  DKDDB3  in  a  document 
which  has  lost  half  its  date  but  must  come  between  1089 
and  1 1 88  A.D.®,  while  another  MS.  of  something  like  the 
same  date  evidently  had  the  same  terms'^.  The  name 
D)^^N  nvp  also  appears  on  a  fragment  of  a  marriage  contract 
which  may  be  somewhat  earlier  ^. 

A  few  Hebrew  documents  bring  us  another  name  UMH  nyp. 

»  See  J.  Q.  A,  voL  XVII,  p.  496.  «  T-S.  13  J  a\  »  T-S.  la.  487. 

*  See  Lane's  OcUro  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  146,  and  Casanova,  Noma  oopUs  du 
Caifj  p.  145,  both  of  whom  quote  from  Makrlzi. 

*  See  his  description  of  the  Mu*allaqa,  IV,  p.  107.  Casanova,  op.  eiC, 
p.  183,  gives  much  information  upon  the  names  of  the  Qasr. 

*  T-S.  ao.  16.  '  T-S.  ao.  17.  •  T-S.  la.  615. 
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One  has  the  remains  of  a  date, ...  .mn  o^nKtsi  c|^,  which 
will  be  either  iao6,  or  1216,  or  1260,  according  to  taste 
(ie.  BV,  iTTB^  B^,  or  DHW),  the  MS.  being  in  Hebrew ;  this 
makes  it,  even  taking  1260  as  the  date,  not  later  than 
959  A.  D.,  and  possibly  as  early  as  895  ^.  The  next  is  of  the 
year  966  a.  d.  DHK  li')Sp2  O^T^D  dkddm*;  another  of  the  year 
969  A.D.';  and  another  undated^.  This  is  exclusively  a 
Jewish  appellation,  being  the  Hebrew  equivalent  of  DnTK^. 
The  proof  of  identity  between  DHK  "wp  and  VQthn  ivp  lies  in 
the  969  MS.,  where  the  court  described  is  in  Fust&t  in  the 
Qa§r  WiH  in  the  place  which  the  nit  m2V  call  the  place  of 
Bu  Sargah.  Amidst  all  the  ambiguity  with  regard  to 
other  Coptic  churches,  there  seems  to  be  only  one  church 
of  St.  Sergius  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  in  Qafr 
ash-Sham*. 

The  "ghetto"  of  Fust&t  seems  to  have  consisted  of 
a  portion  of  the  Qasr  ash-Sham*  and  a  part  of  the  town 
outside  the  Qafr,  mostly  comprised  in  the  district  known 
as  the  Musasa;  there  seems,  moreover,  to  have  been  a 
communication  between  the  two  through  the  property  of 
tiie  Ris  al-Tahud  which  was  in  the  Mus&sa. 

The  indication  of  this  is  given  by  Ibn  Duqmaq  in  the 
description  of  the  Khukhat  Khabif  ah  '  where  he  says : — 

lt\^  \^V>  ^;^j  l»>jil  iju»  ^  ua  elLj  £i#ULl)  ^\ 

"This  postern  is  in  Qasr  ash-Sham*,  between  the 
Synagogue  of  the  Jews  and  the  masjid  al-arzi  there ;  and 
it  cannot  be  entered  unless  the  Ris  al-Yahud  remove 
stealthily  from  the  wall  a  gate  which  he  opens  from  his 
house,  which  is  in  the  Mus&sa  ..." 

»  T-a  aa  ^5.  *  T-S.  la.  46a.  •  T-S.  la.  499. 

*  T-a  la.  641. 

*  OTM  rtdJO  (used  in  the  Talmud  and  Midrashio  literature  for  tlie 
^Boman  Empire")  is  the  most  familiar  instance  of  thin. 

*  IV,  p.  30. 
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From  a  MS.^  we  obtain  the  following  in  the  description 
of  a  house : — 

From  another  document  comes  this  description  ^ : — 
pw^Joi^K  jnDK^K  "Tvp3  ivtD  DKDDM  n3DND  iH  ["nhn]  (^ni>N)  :n3i>K 

The  tower  or  bastion  of  the  fortress  mentioned  in  both 
these  cases  will  probably  be  the  same.  Makrizi^  simply 
says  that  the  Synagogue  df  the  Iraqians  is,  like  that  of  the 
Syrians,  on  the  Khatt  Qasr  ash-Sham*,  while  Ibn  Duqmaq^ 
says  it  is  on  the  Zuqaq  al-Yahud  near  the  Mu*allaqa. 

It  is  not  easy  to  gather  up  and  reconcile  the  points 
suggested  by  these  and  other  fragmentary  references. 
On  consulting  the  various  plans  of  the  Qasr^  there  are 
shown  two  bastions  on  the  south-east  side  and  one  at  the 
corner  facing  south.  The  fii-st  MS.  noticed  above  gives 
a  house  whose  eastern  side  is  next  to  the  bastion  which  is 
called  the  Synagogue  of  the  Jews,  while  the  western  side 
of  the  house  abuts  on  the  road  leading  by  Suq  al-Kabir  to 
various  streets  and  the  district  of  the  Musasa.  It  has 
a  north  side  also  on  which  is  a  fundaq  (or  khan). 

Now  while  the  ordinary  terms  ^pntJ'  and  ^31:  are  used  for 
east  and  west  respectively,  in  E^^t  the  usual  expressions 
for  north  and  south  are  replaced  by  nnn  (the  river  side) 
and  "h^p  (the  side  of  the  Qiblah,  that  is,  facing  Mecca) :  the 
Nile  is  not  north  but  north-west  of  Fust&t ;  Mecca  is  not  south 
but  south-east  roughly  speaking ;  so  that  these  terms  are 
very  loose,  and  may  each  mean  anything  within  a  quarter  of 

^  T-S.  la.  694 :  ibis  is  an  unfinished  form,  having  blanks  in  the 
description,  for  instance,  of  the  fundaq,  where  it  says  -urCDbM  pisc^ 
rjTt^O^  MC3M^,  after  which  is  a  space.  T-S.  ao.  17,  which  is  the  witnessed 
document,  written  by  the  same  hand,  is  unfortunately  too  fragmentary 
to  assist  us. 

»  T-S.  la.  487.  •  KhUaU  vol.  II,  p.  464.  *  IV,  p.  108. 

'  See  the  plan  in  Butler's  Coptic  Churches,  vol.  I,  and  a  smaU  one  given 
in  Baedeker's  Quidef  1909,  p.  70. 
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the  compass,  and  the  terms  for  east  and  west  seem  to  be 
intended  to  fill  up  the  other  two  quarters.  This  being 
so,  it  seems  quite  probable  that  the  bastion  facing  nearly 
south  will  be  the  one  in  question ;  and,  indeed,  this  seems 
the  only  one  which  can  have  a  house  near  it  described  as 
on  the  Snq  al-Kabir.  It  has  already  been  suggested  that 
this  Suq  is  just  outside  the  Mu'allaqa  Gate  of  the  Qasr. 

The  description  of  the  Khabl§ah  given  above  says  that  it 
is  in  the  Qasr  between  the  Synagogue  of  the  Jews  and  the 
masjid  al-arzi  ^  there.  Ibn  Duqmaq,  under  **  Synagogue  of 
the  Syrians  V  says  that  this  Khukhah^  is  near  that 
synagogue;  while  under  Kanisah  Barbara^ — which  is  a 
Coptic  Church  still  remaining  in  the  Qafr,  north-east  of  the 
synagogue — ^he  states  that  the  church  is  near  the  Khiikhat 
Ehablsah,  and  that  a  masjid  separates  the  two :  and  a  masjid 
al-arzi  is  said  in  another  place*  to  be  between  the  Khukhah 
and  the  ELanisah  Barbara. 

Now  this  gives  us  inside  the  easterly  wall  of  the  Qafr, 
starting  from  north-east,  the  Eanisah  Barbara,  a  masjid,  the 
Khukhat  Khabisah,  the  Synagogue  of  the  Syrians,  then 
a  house  described  below  under  Zuqaq  Mahatt  al-Laban  as 
between  the  synagogues,  finished  by  the  Synagogue  of  the 
Iraqians  at  the  south  comer,  on  or  very  near  the  bastion. 

This  being  so,  and  the  Khukhah  being  only  approachable 
from  the  Musasa,  one  is  led  to  suppose  that  that  district 
extended  upwards,  perhaps  from  some  little  way  south  of 
the  Qasr,  along  its  eastern  side,  that  it  was  near  the  wall 
of  the  fortress,  with  perhaps  only  a  row  of  houses  adjoining 
the  wall,  and  its  various  lanes  all  leading  out  eastwards. 

There  are  two  references  to  a  Zuqaq  (Ben)  Khabisah 
among  the  MSS. : — 
•urn  p|injnD5>K  rw^oD  pNpr  ^b  \snprhH  neni^K  rr^NpiBijK  np2vhii 

'  Maijid  al-xna'allaq  and  m.  al-ar^i  seem  to  be  the  respective  descrip- 
tions of  a  mosqne  in  an  upper  story  and  one  on  the  ground. 

•  IV,  p.  108. 

'  A  khukhah  may  be  a  postern,  or  an  open  space  between  two  houses. 

*  IV,  p.  107.  •  IV,  p.  81.  •T-S.6JI*. 
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^liyni  nyaa  p  pKpir  *b  W?^  vdJph  ana  p  nD*»i>^  nprwi'Di'K 

The  latter  describes  the  zuqaq  as  in  the  Qafr. 

Of  the  streets  and  lanes  in  the  fortress  the  most  pro- 
minent is  the  Ehatt  Qafr  ash-Sham\  Makrizi  ^  speaks  of 
this  Ehatt,  stating  that  the  Mu*allaqa  church  is  upon  it, 
and  that  it  has  zuqaqs  and  darbs  running  from  it.  Ibn 
Duqmaq  ^  says  that  there  are  ways  from  it  to  five  places : 
(i)  from  beneath  the  Mu'allaqa  to  the  Suq  al-Kabir,  (2)  by 
Zuqaq  at-Turmus  to  Suq  as-Sawwaiin,  (3)  by  Darb  Mahatt 
al-Qurb  to  Suq  as-Sammakin,  (4)  to  the  Khatt  Dar  al-Walaih 
and  Hamam  Bur§ji,  (5)  by  Darb  al-Hi^ar  to  Suaiqat 
Mahars  Banana. 

There  is  a  mention  of  the  Ehatt  in  one  of  the  documents  ^ 
which  speaks  of  a  house  in  Fustat  Mifr  *'  in  the  Ehat(  Qasr 
ash-Sham*  on  the  border  of  one  of  its  lanes  called  Masjid 
al-Qubbah."  This  lane  Ibn  Duqmaq  *  says  is  in  the  Qafr, 
and  entered  from  the  Ehukhat  Ehablsah.  Under  the 
masjids  ®  he  describes  '*  Masjid  al-Qubbah  \  that  is,  Qubbah 
Bumaniah  which  is  a  covered  way":  also  he  speaks  of 
another  masjid  on  the  Zuqaq  Masjid  al-Qubbah,  and  of 
another  at  the  end  of  Zuqaq  Mahatt  al-Laban  which  is 
said  to  be  ^Ji^^\  j3,  i. e.  "having  two  gates,"  the  first  from 
this  zuqaq  and  the  second  from  one  of  the  zuqaqs  of  Masjid 
al-Qubbah. 

Of  the  ZuqiU][  Mahatt  al-Laban  there  are  two  MS.  notes  S 
as  follows : — 

p  ^^^^ ft  toivn  ^n5>N  itnhti  mn  ana  pn  ^nae^  n  rh  ivnKi 

mvna  ^ni»K  vrr  D^aina  5>nib^  w^^hn  Kpaa  jKnmoyDi'K  rnD^»i>K 
.  3Kani>K  nv3iaK  p  nca  nrfhv  nyrw  '^rhn  ]2bbii  pKpra  nnyo^K  pH^bn 
\orhH  lan   ivnb  nuMrnhn  wynp  ntana  nenjnDi^K  -wn^ 

»  T-S.  ao.  96.  «  Khifat,  vol.  I,  p.  aSS.  •  V,  p.  38. 

*  T-a  la.  7ao.  •  IV,  p.  16.  •  IV,  p.  81. 

^  Qubbah  signifies  vault:  for  the  Saqifat  Masjid  alQubbah,  see  Ibn 
Duqm&q,  IV,  p.  49.  •  T-S.  8  J  5». ". 
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Ibn  Duqmaq^  says  that  this  lane  starts  where  three 
ways  meet  in  the  Qafr,  one  of  which  goes  by  the  side 
of  Masjid  Ibn  aI-N*ainan,  and  another  to  the  Darb  al-Hajar 
which  leads  to  the  Mahars  Banana.  He  says  it  is  not 
a  thoroaghfare,  that  a  Eanisah  of  the  Melchitus  (Qreek 
ChrisUans)  is  npon  it  at  the  left  of  the  entrance,  and  on 
the  right  of  the  end  is  a  masjid  du  babin.  Under  the 
description  of  the  Eanlsahs  of  the  Christians  ',  he  gives  the 
Church  of  the  Lady  Mary  as  situated  on  Mahatt  al-Laban 
on  the  Zuqaq  al-Iskandrani  upon  the  left  of  its  entrance : 
and  the  next,  ELamsah  Firianus,  is  described  as  on  the 
right  of  the  end  of  the  said  zuqaq,  having  two  gates. 

The  Mahatt  al-Laban  appears  to  have  been  connected  at 
the  erossway  mentioned  above  with  the  Mahatt  al-Qurb, 
which  led  to  the  North  or  River  Qate  of  the  Qa^r,  ^J^  v^ 

One  document  mentions  the  Zuqaq  al-Yahud^  and 
a  house  situated  upon  it :  according  to  the  historian  ^  it 
was  not  a  thoroughfare,  and  began  on  the  right  of  the 
entiance  from  the  gate  of  the  Qa§r  from  beneath  the 
Mu'aUaqa ;  it  was  so  called  because  of  the  Jewish  synagogue 
upon  it.  This  description  seems  to  imply  that  it  led  to 
the  southern,  or  rather  south-east  corner^  where  was  situated 
the  Synagogue  of  the  Lraqians. 

The  Zuqaq  at-Turmus  is  mentioned  in  two  MS3.  ^  the  one 
simply  speaking  of  a  house  as  im^  Donn^  PKpt  ^,  the 
other  apparently  noticing  a  masjid  on  the  zuqaq,  possibly 
the  Masjid  Mu^allaq  noted  as  on  that  lane^. 

On  the  second  document  which  has  Zuqaq  at-Turmus  is 
also  mentioned  a  ^JM^n^M  PMpr^  which,  apparently,  was 
previously  known  as  nstry^K,  being  in  the  Qafr.  XJn* 
fortunately  the  MS,  is  very  defective,  but  the  description 
is  worth  quoting : — 


*  rv,  pp.  15, 30»  45*         *  IV,  p.  loa  '  T-S.,  luaolMaed  At  prwent. 

♦  Ibn  DuqmAq,  IV,  p.  15.  •  TS.  la.  88,  24.  44. 

•  Ibn  Ihiqmftq,  IV,  p.  8i.  '  T-S.  34.  44. 
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vcl^hn  ijvpa  pii[iyD5'K  Dni^K  nvpa  nv»]  tDNooBa  nxi^K  nnm 
TO [Hon]p  ^injr  jtoi  ^^Kini'N  pxpra  pinyoi^K  pKpri'N  ^d 

^i^y  n«[ni>N] . . .  nxntD  p  ^  . .  tr  pno  .  • .  rox^ai'K  M2  .thw 

Di>«i 1  TOni>N  atai>K  nxn  pKpri'K  tan  ^d  5>an  jo  rwD' 

nni>K  nya-w  Tiin  xm^  5nDn[i5^]  nK-i5>N  Kina  tD^n^  li^y  i>«i'T  •  •  • 

i>^yKDDNi>  ^n^K  nNni^N  'hn  \nnr  n[na]i'N  vn  ^jxni'N  irbn)  r«rpl>K 

, , ,  pai  wira  pKD^B]  ni^wBi^N  ^:Nnn5>Na  nfinyoi^N  n[Kn]i>N  ^b 
psai  mTi>K  Tai>K  lato  tjiyn  n3[K]i'«^  Nona^nen  p:fca[?ii'] 

p«pri>K  . .  • .  naDoi'K  i> ync^  nni>K  K[nn]  ^bi  n^Koip 

DDnni>K  pKpra  rinyoi^K 

As  there  is  a  lacana  before  HBKri  this  may  not  have  been 
the  name  of  the  lane.  However,  neither  that  name  (as 
belonging  to  the  Qasi*),  nor  ^:tnn  is  found  in  Ibn  Duqmaq. 
Neither  does  one  come  across  the  pDKna,  the  turners  ^ 
except  in  these  MSS.,  where,  however,  there  are  two 
more  references,  one  of  which  makes  it  clear  that  this 
pDfcna^  axa  was  a  gate  of  the  Qafr:  jKai5>K  ^  toannew 
yoc^i^N  nvp  axa .  im  tDNDDsa  ^^Kopi^Ki  nn5>K  raa  toididJ^k 
pDNnai>K  axaa  5injnD5>K,  "and  we  entered  into  partnerahip 
in  the  shop  known  for  the  sale  of  oil  and  pots  in  Fustat 
at  the  gate  of  Qasr  ash-Sham\  known  as  the  Gate  of 
the  Turners  ^"  This  is  of  the  date  A.D.  1104,  while  the 
above-quoted  document  is  of  A.D.  1102.  The  next  has 
lost  its  date ;  it  speaks  of  a  house  nvpa  ^nyo^K  ypV^K  ^B 
"fpH  HiD  iii)DD^N  iBKi  n^:  ^x  pfc<pra  5injnDi>K  pKpi^N  ^b  v^xha 
pDK[n]a^K  a^a^.  This  last  gives  another  lane  apparently 
unmentioned  elsewhere,  ^^ao,  not  a  thoroughfai'e.  Also 
with  regard  to  the  n^n^hn  Tai>K  law  mentioned  in  the  MS. 
of  1102  A.  D.  it  is  noteworthy  that  twenty  years  before,  in 
T082,  there  had  been  some  trouble  with  a  person  of  the 

»  i^]/^  signifies  turner,  *  T-S.  la.  525.  •  T-S.  16.  7a, 
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same  name  with  r^ard  to  the  synagogue  of  the  D^i>33,  for 
he  is  spoken  of  as  follows '  :— 

.••D^»5>«  p  nai  pn,&c 

In  a  document  of  the  eleventh  century  '  appears  a  house^ 

yhochii  pHpbn  ^d  yoe^K  nvp3  r|ijn  arhti  nvpa  n«D  tDKODca 

•wcho  jnw^x  "fpH  KomnK  ni>K  pajaijN  ntn  mji n:o 

yi  dbib6n  nntK  pKpn  p|njnDi>«  pKpr5>K  ^bn 

Ibn  Duqmaq  states  that  the  gate  of  the  ^Jt^^}\  vs^U  jLj^ 
was  on  the  Zuqaq  at-Turmus^,  and  that  there  was  an 
entrance  to  the  Ehatt  ^jsll  J».LJ)  from  the  lane  of  the 
^j^U\  eyU  ^Ji  J^^*.  Under  the  description  of  the  j\ij 
ijuJl>  iijj^\  JuJ5s31^  he  says  that  the  church  ^^^^\  ob  is 
there,  and  that  the  gates  are  from  this  zuqaq  and  the 
Zuqaq  Mahatt  al-Laban. 

The  Zuqaq  Dfilfi^K  intH  does  not  appear  elsewhere, 
neither  does  the  Zuqaq  p^KDD^M  (of  the  poor,  or  humble), 
which  is  given  in  the  following  extract  from  a  docu- 
ment*:— 

Among  the  other  localities  and  buildings  mentioned  as 
being  in  the  Qa^fr  ash-Sham*  are  the  following : — 

p  t|W  iDb  jpyn  rote  nbt<  jnx^t^  nvp2  nvoa  mi^K  i^ibn 

The  document  in  which  this  occurs  is  of  the  date 
A.D.  1094,  and  the  name  of  the  house  was  possibly  very 
ancient ;  for  in  the  document  of  a.  d.  750  ^  the  undesirable 
person  to  whom  the  owner  of  a  portion  of  the  house  there 

'  T-8. 18  J  I".  •  T-S.  ao.  16.  •  IV,  p.  15. 

•  V,  p.  4a  •  IV,  p.  16.  •  T-S.  ao.  87. 

»  T-S.  13  J  a».  »  See  J.  ^  R.,  vol.  XVII,  p.  406. 
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described  agreed  Twt  to  transfer  it  was  p  ^:t6n*vi>K  pJpH  ^DV 
1^3  p  ^linyo^K  DmiN.  His  name  had  possibly  remained 
attached  to  some  house  in  the  Qaf  r  for  some  300  years. 

The  next  house  is  ^i>^tnDKi>K  dntok  p  i>WDDNi>  ^nbn  itabvi  \ 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  ^^finn^M  pMpr  and  the 
ptaKn^^K  3Kn,  which  have  been  dealt  with  above. 

On  another  document*  are  :k3^n  itn,  nv»iN\3i>K  jnt^2  ^vn, 
"^y^iithH  tDN^a  p  ponD  itna  nenyiDiv  ^Ht^rhn  -»n,  ^Jprhn  pD, 
bo^bb  •  • .  Dp  ifcn  (?),  and  mWDD  1K1.  These  appear  all  to 
be  connected  with  the  Synagogue  of  the  Syrians.  Another 
MS. '  speaking  of  a  house  on  the  Khatt  Qa§r  ash-Sham'  at 
the  end  of  the  lane  of  Masjid  al-Qubbah,  says  that  its  south 
side  adjoins  niT^n  mnn  poa  nainpoi^K  ^tnbb.  In  the 
document  ^  which  names  the  Church  of  Bu  Sargah  a  house 
is  described  with  its  boundaries,  but  the  description  is  very 
mutilated.  Houses  are  also  named  as  being  in  Qasr 
ash-Sham*  in  a  marriage  contract  fragment  without 
date^  and  in  another  firagment®,  but  the  description  of 
both  is  lost. 

In  another  undated  MS.^  pn  p  ^^n  "hv  transfers  to  his 
son  {ppn  ^:n  bwo^b)  a  house  in  a  court  in  the  Qasr,  which, 
on  its  north  side,  is  near  the  courtyard  of  inpn  iD^hn  \M 
(the  unciroumcised),  and  on  its  western  side  joins  the 
courtyard  of  ^i^n  "hv  mentioned  above. 

In  a  document^  which  speaks  of  pton  onfin  Hfi^  p  WO 

n  \£nn  a  house  is  described  as  nnKtDy^M  rh^noD^K  nen^K 

inse^K  nypa  nyon  'n^M.  This  finishes  the  references  which 
are  clearly  connected  with  the  Qafr  ash-Sham*. 

The  Mvsdsa. 

The  first  thing  that  is  noticeable  with  regard  to  this 
district  is  that  the  mart  called  ^j^\  i£^,  the  market  of 

>  T-S.  04.  44-  •  T-a  ao.  96.  •  T-a  la.  7aa 

*   T-8.  la.  499.  •  T-S.  la.  615.  •  T-a  la.  555. 

'  T-S.  la.  641.  •  T-a  la.  585. 
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the  Jews,  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  documents.  Ibn 
Daqmaq  does  not  give  it  special  mention,  although  in 
spealdng  of  the  Musasa  he  constantly  names  it. 

It  would  seem,  as  has  been  suggested  above  \  that  this 
Musasa  extended  down  the  easterly  side  of  Qafor  ash-Sham* 
and  beyond  that  fortress  to  the  south,  that  it  was  almost 
next  to  the  wall  of  the  Qafr,  and  therefore  its  lanes  mostly 
opened  towards  the  east ;  the  reasons  for  this  assumption 
being  that  it  was  connected  by  lanes  with  the  Suq  al-Kabir 
and  the  Mu'allaqa  Qsie  of  the  Qafr,  and  that  on  it  was  the 
house  of  the  Ris  al-Yahud,  whose  property  extended  to 
the  wall  through  which  he  could  obtain  access  to  the  Jews 
inside  the  fortress. 

Ibn  Duqmaq  thus  speaks  of  the  Khatt  i^y^\  * : 
"^  It  is  near  the  said  Khatt  (Qa^r  ash-Sham*),  and  on  it 
are  alleys  and  lanes  and  covered  ways*  which  will  be 
noticed  in  their  place,  if  it  please  God ;  and  it  has  five 
approaches:  the  first  enters  it  from  Darb  *Umar  from 
beneath  Saqifa  Khira,  the  second  from  Darb  al-Salsala  from 
Tajib,  the  third  from  the  New  Dai-b  from  Mahara,  the 
fourth  from  Darb  al-Kurma,  the  fifth  from  Mahara  Banana/' 
Makrizi  *,  in  speaking  of  the  Tajlb,  says : — 

**  This  joins  the  Mahara,  and  on  it  is  the  Darb  Musasa  at 
the  end  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  fortress." 

He  also,  in  giving  a  list  of  the  Jewish  synagogues,  after 
stating  that  there  is  in  Fustat  a  synagogue  on  the  Khatt 
Musasa  on  Darb  al-Kurma,  and  that  there  are  two 
synagogues  in  the  Qafr,  says  * : — 

^*^  SuA^  ^  lAA\  Jos'.  ^^  ij^\  l^lael  I.,.^!  1  j*  (a^Ull  im^) 

*  See  p.  93  above. 

'  V,  p.  38.    There  are  three  forms  of  the  name  used,  nsmsD,  nstto,  an<l 

*  i^Utfj  *ij|^  Vl;"**  *  ^«7«/»  vol.  I,  p.  897* 
»  Vol.  II,  p.  47'- 
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j^S»J3i  l^^a^  1^  ^jM«»  lL«*  ^  Qi^;)^  A^^l  ^->;«^.  ^-4/^  U*-^j 
u*  -i^t^'  (^j  ^^  c^r^j  <^«**|^  iJUs-*  ^.  A-r«5L/^i  illi  J^  eUi^ 

The  ^^\  ihyt  mentioned  above  seems  to  have  been  a 
portion  of  the  Musasa,  for  the  jC>  ^\  jlsj  ^  is  described  as 
having  three  entrances,  from  al-Darb  al-Jadid,  Darb  al- 
Kurma,  and  from  Darb  Abi  Bakr  on  the  Suaiqat  al-Yahud 
on  the  Musdea,  "and  all  these  places  are  now  in  ruins." 
Also  under  the  heading  {j^\  Hy^^  it  is  stated  that  %'ja 

^J^^    ^^fl34«iO    Ii0l.JLl)    Aflb^. 

This  Mart  of  the  Jews  is  mentioned  under  the  headings 
of  several  of  the  Darbs  of  the  Musasa  ^ :  Salsalah,  which  is 
said  to  enter  the  suaiqah  opposite  the  Jewish  butcher's 
shop  {^j^\  i^  c:>^3U) ;  Ibn  Bakir  beside  the  Salsalah,  at 
the  middle  of  the  suaiqah ;  al-Mu*asir,  which  is  on  the  left 
of  the  entrance  from  the  suaiqah  to  Darb  Mahars  BanS.na ; 
and  this  Darb  Mahars  BanHna,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the 
Ehatt  al-Musasa,  and  is  the  road  from  the  suaiqah  and 
Darb  Ibn  Bakir. 

Of  most  of  these  lanes  there  are  notices  which  will  be 
dealt  with  presently. 

The  Mahars  Banana  is  mentioned  on  a  very  small 
piece  of  paper  which  contains  the  following  rough  note 
and  nothing  besides :  iwa  D3n  sa  pKHDK  U  n^y  nTtii^K 

i  njra  njy  jNnni  pio  i  wpai^N  \i  ijy.  The  va  probably 
signifies  2i,  half  K  being  frequently  used  to  denote  \. 

Of  the  fragments  dealing  with  the  Musasa  district  one  ^  is 
full  of  references  which  are  of  interest.  One  of  the 
properties  to  which  the  deed  refers  is  a  quarter  of  a  pnxtD 
{yjy^^  water-mill).    This  is  seemingly  its  description  :— 

nynsB'  nn^a  p  na^po  mim  rwvoD^K  Ma  nvD  DNtSDsa  nii 
te  • .  i \T\rh>^  );:m:i^!b^  pno5>x  p  ^  Til  piDi>K)  ntcoy  an-n 

*  Ibn  Duqmfiqy  IV,  p.  14.  *  IV,  p.  30. 

•  IV,  p.  a6.  ♦  T-S.  16. 17a. 
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KD1  *nrwf>K  nsnyo^K  pimeof^K  pa  md  'd  • . . .  itc  mm  fraa 
^  nin  ^TP  PK  D»DKp  pDa  rrxni>N  Piiym  jKiroi^R  foxnoa 
i»i^3  KD[np]  p|nxm  -ijrr  f>3Kpn  tti  nirpi?K  p  P'^h  ]m]  ipo 
'np^isH  r^  n9:H,  &c. 

The  vellum,  as  is  evident,  has  lost  much  of  its  edges  and 
both  top  and  bottom:  but  enough  remains  to  show  that 
the  property  was  situated  on  a  lane  leading  perhaps  through 
the  "  covered  way  "  (na^pD)  of  Ben  Khira  from  the  Musasa 
to  Tajib,  another  road. 

The  foUowing  quotation  from  Ibn  Duqmaq' — useful 
because  of  its  mentioning  again  the  house  of  the  Head  of 
the  Jews — ^supplies  information  which  suggests  the  words 
supplied  in  square  brackets  above : — 

eUi^.S  ^Ja5   jS^   v^Uk   iLsLj    ^^/^}    iioUllI    iii^*   sJa  (i^  «M«) 

The  MS.  later  on  mentions  [?pnwi?K]  ]M  hdtd  and  other 
places,  and  speaks  of  a  certain  }Dn7M  ^3K,  whose  Jewish 
name  seems  to  have  been  ni^n  na%  and  \M  n^bn  ^a«  tk6« 

The  mills  and  millers  that  appear  in  the  records  are 
chiefly  situated  in  the  district  of  the  Musasa.  In  the 
document  above  we  have  two  mills  at  least,  the  first 
called  that  of  ]OHno  the  miller  (jKnD^K),  and  the  second 
the  dwelling  of  "^ip  pK  D^DMp,  and  possibly  a  third  between 
them  belonging  to  \nbv^  pK  nnJpH  >aK,  who  from  an  extract 
given  below  seems  to  have  been  the  father  of  JDNTO. 

There  is  a  house  of  ^\^\  ^  ^^.  ^^;-**  ^  which  is  near  the 
Zuq%q[  ^1,  a  lane  which  leads  from  the  gate  of  the  Suq 
al-Eablr,  near  the  Darb  'Umar^  This  will  probably  be 
that  of  pKHD  the  miller.  There  is  also  a  letter  addressed 
to  \j^^\  ^^r*^  ->*•'  ^^^  which  speaks  of  him  in  the  text 
as  tu»^«  f3  fDKTiD^JK  UN  yzhti  \    Perhaps  we  may  connect 


*  IV,  p.  49.  •  Ibn  DuqmAq,  IV,  p.  33,  line  3. 

»  IV,  p..3i.  *  T-S.  ioJ7^ 
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him  with  the  {j^y^\  ^^  ^-J^  described  by  Ibn  Duqmaq 
under  the  Saqifa '  of  that  name,  which  he  says  was  opposite 
^UJt  uJb^\  ^Jy>'^t  another  mill,  while  the  Jew  after  whom 
it  was  called  dwelt  in  a  shop  adjoining.  These  may  be  two 
of  the  name  IDKHD  but  they  were  both  connected  with 
mills. 

With  regard  to  the  mill  known  as  the  n?  pK  D^DHp  po 
we  have  a  Zuqaq  {j/  ^j>\  *  which  is  on  the  right  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Darb  *Umar,  and  a  (^  v:;'.^  JJ^  aJso,  near 
the  Suq  al-Kablr,  the  latter  perhaps  the  same  as  the  mill. 

In  the  MS.  quoted  above  (. . . .  n»D  DKOoaa  ^m)  we  have 
a  road  joining  the  Musasa  and  Tajib  and  Darb  *Umar  and 
**  the  Suq  "  which  is  probably  the  Suq  al-Kabir. 

In  another  MS. '  [KntD^JK  B^nm  poa  nwnyo^JK  -ikt  is  given 
as  in  the  Musasa  and  seemingly  near  the  pDS  HDinyD^  *tt(n 

Under  Ibn  Duqmaq's  description  of  the  masjids  in  the 
Musasa^  we  find  under  masjid  Ibn  Bakr  that  on  the  Darb 
of  that  name  there  was  a  lane  leading  to  the  houses  of  the 
v>fi^  ^y>.J  which  is  mentioned  again  under  the  masjid 
mu*allaq  near  by.  The  dwelling  of  iKHD^fiC  fi^en  may  be  one 
of  these  houses  *. 

Of  the  lanes  and  streets  connected  with  the  Musasa  the 
most  prominent  is  the  Tajib,  which  was  mostly  in  ruins  in 
the  time  of  the  historians.  This  is  not  a  street  from  the 
Musasa  but  is  joined  to  it  by  some  four  or  five  of  the  lanes. 

Ibn  Duqmaq  gives  a  list  of  the  eight  masjids  on  what  he 
calls  the  remaining  ruins  of  Tajib  *.  He  speaks  there  of 
Zuqaq  »j^  ^\  and  of  Darb  iLU\  joined  to  Tajib  by  a 
lane,  and  a  ^^^  i^U.. 

Makrizi  makes  the  Tajib  join  the  Khatt  Mahara,  and 
says  that  on  it  is  the  Darb  i^y^\  at  the  end  of  the  eastern 
wall  of  the  fortress  ^     It  was  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of 

*  rv.  p.  49.  •  IV,  p.  2a. 

•  T-S.  16.  137.  *  IV,  p.  81. 

*  Another  mill  }Hnc9i^  pnHC  has  been  noted  on  p.  18. 

•  IV,  p.  81.  *  I,  p.  297,  tee  aboTe,  p.  99. 
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Fustat,  being  named  after  the  mother  of  one  of  the  soldiers 
of  *Amr. 
In  the  documents  the  following  entries  oceur : — > 

vmtDT  ^31  Jpo  b^  pn  b^  nnai^o  nb  inDOi  maw  y3  nbtx)  pM 

* .  ♦  ♦  DP  }3K  l«-IDj;  13K  TK^  roOK  ^K^H  TTTK  ^D  ^b  IWD 

The  person  for  whom  the  document  was  drawn  up  was 
n«3T3i>K  UK  inri>K  p  ^id  T^'i^K. 

««  pK  :K3vi>K  intfii^K  OK  mne^  n^an  d33  w  nanritc  nxia 

^pa^hH  Tyi>K 

The  WD«r^  pKpT  and  the  nan?  do  not  appear  to  be 
mentioned  elsewhere.  The  Tajib  was  also  spoken  of  in  a 
MS.  dealt  with  above  ^ 

The  Zuqaq^  ^^  is  thus  described  by  Ibn  Duqmaq  * : — 

At  the  time  of  his  writing  it  was  all  ruins. 
In  a  document  of  X203  a.d.^  a  property  is  thus  spoken 
of:— 

*  T33  p  [PJWM^  ^iijroi'K  [pKpTi>^o  ^n5>K]  m^'yip^  n&n5>K 
l[v]i>K . . .  ?  pD3  [nenJyo^JK  nnai>K  a-n^  mvra  rmptN  nrw 

• « » « i>itfi^K  UM 

In  a  fragment  which  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  century  ^, 
mentioning  nnsi^nn  njn««  ^)  *id  wn  nai^K  UN  in^^i^K,  and  a 
^a^n,  some  property  is  described  as  i^liyD^JK  p9^ph  b\^  ^D 
[ll^ajn  pK3,  probably  a  house  formerly  called  the  house  of 
KOtO  }3K :   this  may  be  the  same  zuqaq.    *in:^M  3nni>M  is 

*  T-S.  13  Ja",  A.©.  iai5.  •  T^.  8  J6"- 

*  T-S.  26. 179,  see  p.  30  above.    See  also  below,  T-S.  za.  569,  p.  34. 

*  IV,  p.  14.  •  T-S.  la.  60a.  •  T-S.  la.  483. 
VOL.  XVUI.                                 D 
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menticmed  again  in  another  document,  and  is  spoken  of 
below  ^ 

To  the  Znq&q  (tcr  *VD  there  are  two  MS.  references,  one 
of  A.D.  1076'  and  one  of  a.d.  1120^;  the  former  speaks 

of  \tat  no  pHpo  ^nvthn  pti^pthn  ^d  nvwwi^Kn  -j«d3  ^n5>K  pn^ni^K: 
the  latter,  of  which  much  is  lost,  mentions  prhii  fntnbn 

Beside  these  houses  the  following  places  are  named: 

3W ;  ri^op  }3tO  TWI  mta  ntn  (on  the  south  of  the  houses) ; 
•Itntwito  renyD^^K  ...bn  (on  the  north) ;  nnyoi^K  2inJ>H 
^tXfDfhH  pta  (on  the  east);  and  apparently  the  lane  \tai  "lO 
on  the  west  separating  between  the  houses  and  *vn^ 
nmbn  n^  pa  wio  nBinyoi^K. 

Jbn  Duqmaq,  speaking  of  ^)l^  o^  \  says  that  it  b^ns 
opposite  the  Masjid  jljJI  ;  that  it  formerly  penetrated  into 
the  Suaiqat  al-Ashraf,  but  did  not  in  his  day.  He  does  not 
mention  the  Musasa. 

D^:d^.  Other  mention  is  made  of  a  majlis  (assembly)  in 
the  documents:  one  says'  rra  p  •  •  «  •  •  •  pnpiO  thb  ^fi 
. . .  D^D,  and,  obo  ^K  y^  D^D  t3D1  ^ 

A  small  piece  of  paper  '  reads : — 
p  rhn  }D  •moo^  pa  iwoi>K  pKpri>«  ^d  .  • . .  nxi^ijK  5|Npvi>R 

The  note  of  Makrm  on  the  synagogue  in  the  Musasa 
already  quoted  ^  informs  us  that  the  Jewish  tradition  was 
that  this  synagogue  was  the  ^-V  of  the  Prophet  Elias. 

There  was  a  house  named  npKp  (nfiinyoi^K  rmrrtD^JK  ien5>« 

^  See  IK  37,  Une  8.  >  T-S.  16.  5. 

•  T-a  za.  56a.  « IV,  p.  xs.  *  T-a  a  043. 

*  Without  elan-mark  at  present.  ^  See  above,  pu  ag. 
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njjRp),  as  appears  fix)m  a  docnment^  which  seems  to  describe 
it  as  being  ptpri^K  inn  rrv  ^  fmDi>«3  n^aD^K  piM  nvo  dhodm 
TOO  Tai>K,  This  had  been  the  dwelling  of  }n  fOfccriD^JK  13H 
.  •  •  "^^mbn  and  was  in  the  part  possession  of  to^K  UK 
38^3  p  vrv  nK^riv  ni>i>K,  ^a^nB^iv  s|W,  and  o-i«ooi>K  \3k  yishnt. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  place  called  ts^\  ^^\  2fr\i  upon  the 
H^  iS^J^^  ^.  which  adjoins  the  S(iq  Barbar,  and  which  is 
on  or  near  the  Znqaq  c)l^';  but  as  nyKp  may  signify 
courtyard  or  place  it  may  be  a  general  term  here.  These, 
howeyer,  if  not  the  same,  must  have  been  very  near  one 
another.  One  may  note  the  tank  described  as  ^'n^pDfi^K 
which  is  in  the  middle  of  this  nvH,?  */'  and  that  the  term 
rhm  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  quotation  means  a  portico 
or  yestibiile. 

Of  jwJpH  ^  (the  repositories,  the  magazines)  we  may 
have  another  note  in  WW  whobx  n^W  ^D  ni>K  n^HiJ?H 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  house  of  the  Head  of 
the  Captivity  in  the  Musasa  ^. 

bvhn  iHibn,  This  house  is  described  as  5nii>K  irn^^K 
iitohiK  ^w  ronc^  rranphn  in  one  document®,  and  in  the 
quotation  above  simply  nrynpbn  b]:hH  l«nbK^  It  is  spoken 
of  by  Ibn  Duqmaq  twice  \  as  being  separated  from  a  masjid 
JL^  by  'j;^  t^\  and  as  having  on  its  western  side  the 
zuqaq  i-JU*  ^.  eUL».  The  Suq  of  the  same  name  is  described 
as  being  separated  from  Mahars  Banana  by  the  place  of 

There  is  another  document  speaking  of  nDnyoPK  ^Hnhi<  ^^ 
n^^  which  may  possibly  refer  to  the  same  house :  on  the 
same  MS.  are  Tirafei>K  J^^jd^k,  • . .  •  5>k  bowi^K,  nm'^bbn  i:dd 

*  T-S.  16. 117.  •  Ibn  Duqmfiq,  IV,  p.  13,  and  p.  84,  line  16. 
'  See  above,  p.  34,  line  g.     ^ti-^  >■  piscina,  and  signifies  a  tank  or 

e    PP 

basin,  primarily  for  the  ablution  before  prayer  known  as    \y^^y  but 
afterwards  naed  for  any  tank* 

*  lb.,  line  10.  •  T-S.  16.  137  ;  see  above,  p.  3a,  line  15. 

•  T-S.  a  150.  '  From  T-S.  la.  56a  ;  see  p.  34,  line  10. 

•  IV, pp.  34,  34-  •  rV»  P-  36.  *•  TS.  la.  50. 
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^'f?J?H  ^^y  b&bhH,  sine^K  2[in  f].  There  was  a  Ub^t  j\sj 
near  the  masjid  JL#;*  mentioned  above  ^.  The  n3lD^?7K  laOD 
does  not  appear  in  Ibn  Duqmaq. 

r|Nn«5«i>ia  ^DnyDi>^<  •  • .  *.  In  the  reference  given  this 
place  or  house  is  stated  to  be  north  of  a  house  of  which 
the  south  border  is  ^^Ktsp  pK  nK*1  and  the  east  }3M  nxns 
nsKDH^  with  }tar  ^D  on  the  west  apparently,  separating 
the  house  fiwrn  IKd5>K  Th  13«  IKT.  In  another  MS.*  the 
PinrK^K  ntn  is  on  the  north  of  a  house  of  which  the  south 
side  adjoins  }KDK:i>K  nny  "itabn,  the  east  a  road  to  the  rum 
and  the  west  noD^i^K  p  pp6d  rbrf>»  otx^  itnbn.  This 
house  is  described  as  in  Fust&t  in  nJiDS  on  the  road  leading 
to  t^n^Di^M  and  rDfeCD^D^fiC*  Ibn  Duqmaq  notes  a  Huju, 
^^\ji'i\  ^  which  was  on  the  right  of  the  two  entrances  from 
Suq  Barbar  to  Suaiqat  Nuam.  A  suaiqat  oj/*^!  is  spoken 
of  under  the  ^Uj  j^  into  whidi  that  lane  used  to  enter, 
but  did  not  in  the  historian's  day. 

nD*iKpD^K  2Ti  is  spoken  of  in  a  document  of  a.d.  1261  ^ 
in  the  following  manner : — 

am  i>3«n  n»3  mn^DD^K  oaa  vi  W?h  wayo  lev  nnnn  ynn 

nonNpoi^K  anna  ^-^t 

Ibn  Duqmaq  describes  the  Darb  as  being  eUUi  i^^  ^ 
Lo\A\  Jl  »LiU« ,  and  that  the  Darb  as-Salsalah  was  on  the 
right  of  the  entrance  of  this  Darb  into  the  Suaiqat  al- Yahud« 
The  house  with  which  the  document  deals  is  called  iTiNi^K : 
and  may  seem  to  have  some  connexion  with  a  ruined  part 
described  by  Ibn  Duqmaq,  called  the  --,lil  ^^•j  which  was 
immediately  south  of  the  Suaiqat  Nuam  spoken  of  above. 
Another  MS.  ^  apparently  speaks  of  this  ^^in  12 14  a.  D. 
when  two  ownera  of  houses  agree  to  build  a  strong  gate 
upon  the  place:  py  \t6Mt  p^Fii  aM  Tiano^K  yiiD  'ht^  bv  bvi'^ 

*  IV,  p.  04.  •  See  abore,  p.  34,  line  la, 
«T^i3J3».  *  IV,  p.  47. 

•  T-S.  la.  549  with  564.  •  IV,  p.  53. 
1  rr  a    ,»  T  .It 


'  T-S.  13  J  4' 
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^lK5i«  yitobn  ^  Msht^.  A  ^;UI  |./"a^  is  recorded ',  i^j 
and  M^  both  meaning  a  spacious  area,  a  piazza. 

There  is  one  docmnent  which  is  full  of  detail,  although  it 
is  badly  written  on  a  narrow  strip  of  vellum  not  more  than 
3  cm.  wide  * : — 

6  nai?  vi  iTtw  ra  me^  ^rrhm  yi  Dnnaw  n^  r^  «^P^n  pmr  6 

mKWKi>K  Tnai^K  [anJri^K  nay  n^  miw  ly  rmoK  -iKoy  onno 
'i  5w  i>DDi>K  njwpi^K  nKT  nin  naooa  cpnyoi^K  iaDo5>K  mxro  ^ni>« 
rt3»nnbin  arai^N  ^5>Diw  nKvpi>K  ^mDy^<5>K1  nwpnnoDiw  ^Kyit<  pkdd 

naooht  ^aKpohe  Hn^hn  roo  b\TKhH  p'^obn  *i>y  T\t<^»  vi  ^3»nbn 

55n5  p^D  p  ^^vhn  nenht^  nan 

TTa5>K  3m^  was  caUed  one  of  the  lanes  of  Taa  pK  pKpr^ 
and  it  communicated  with  the  Musasa  by  that  zuqaq. 
Possibly  tmnovhH  refers  to  the  house^  and  means  the 
same  as  that  described  in  the  following  * :  p^iD  13y  "ttn  n^n 
ivnhn  Knrttoa  to^^  pium  jnyrpx  wiroK  p  ro^w  "^yrht^ 
HrtHennbH.  There  was  a  (jxj^"i\  j^  j\^  which  belonged  to 
Abi  Bakr  Mahmud  bin  *Ali  and  was  on  the  i»^1  i^j. 

The  rrcfh^  \2H  pKpT,  and  the  •woy  Dnro  recorded  in  the 
document  may  be  found  under  the  heading  I*V^  ^i  j^  ^ 
where  it  says  that  the  zuqaq  is  entered  from  the  e^l^ 
,l»ft  ,j*^  and  is  open  to  the  ^^  ^^^ :  and  these  latter  are 
spoken  of  as  coming  the  westerly  one  from  Tajlb  and  the 
eastern  from  Mahara^  We  have  here  the  name  nan 
(pilgrimage)  given  seemingly  to  the  masjid  on  the  Zuqaq 
Dalama,  while  the  historian  only  records  that  there  is  one 
there. 

The  few  lanes  and  places  of  the  town  which  are  outside 

*  Ibn  Duqmfiq,  IV,  p.  36.  '  Not  yet  classed. 

»  See  above,  p.  33>  Mne  aa.  *  T-S.  10  J  7*''  (a). 

»  Ibn  Vuqmi^  IV,  p.  24.  •  IV,  p.  99. 
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the  Qa^  and  not  in  the  district  of  the  Masasa  as  far  as 
can  be  seen,  must  now  be  recorded  with  less  attempt  at 
order. 

n*nDi?^e.  This  is  spoken  of  in  three  MSS.  \  one  of  which 
gives  n^nbi>fcC  nVD3  TI^K  nNni>N  and  the  other  two  mention 
it  in  intimate  connexion  with  the  Suq  al-Kabir.  The 
^t  (i^  ("lane  of  the  mistress")^  is  said  to  begin  from 
the  gate  of  the  Suq  near  the  Darb  HJmar,  and  is  so  named 
from  a  concubine  of  Pharaoh  ^Jy^  h^;  while  in  the 
enumeration  of  masjids  ^  there  is  a  ii/J\  y^  mentioned  as 
near  the  Darb  *Umar. 

A  2TobH  aTT  is  spoken  of*  which  one  may  perhaps 
identify  with  the  c^^l  m;-**  which  was  on  the  right  of 
the  entrance  from  Mahars  Banana  to  the  Hamam  as-Saidah. 

A  TyOK^K  y^H  nnn*  may  be  upon  the  Zuqaq  ^^\  ja-^\ 
^Jaii\  where  was  that  person's  house. 

A  noir^K  M2'^  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  description 
of  the  ij^\j»^.^  ^^.1  i^LJi  which  was  on  the  Suq  Wardan. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  a  Waqf  and  the  written  waqf  was 
nailed  to  its  gate,  and  it  goes  on  to  say  &^  \^  o^ij  J 

There  is  also  one  notice  of  the  ^^  ^^3  yh^  \ 
These  notes,  rough  as  they  are,  may  serve  to  further  the 
researches  of  others  into  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt. 
There  are  a  few  other  references,  too  vague  to  be  included 
among  them,  and  in  the  quotations  given  houses  and 
localities  have  been  passed  over  in  silence  because  the 
historians  do  not  appear  to  mention  them.  A  few  of  the 
MSS.  referring  to  the  synagogues  should  be  interesting  to 
an  Arabic  expert,  and  of  course  there  will  be  numerous 
documents  in  the  collection  that  give  other  details  which 
will  have  escaped  an  unpractised  eye. 

1  T-S.  la.  55a,  la.  694,  and  16.  117.  •  Ibn  Duqmftq,  IV,  p.  ai. 

»  IV,  p.  80.               *  T-S.  la.  605.  »  Ibn  Duqmftq,  IV,  p.  a6. 
•  T-S.  13  J  3**,  Ibn  Duqmftq,  IV,  p.  18. 

»  T-S.  8.  loi,  Ibn  Duqmftq,  IV.  p.  38.  •  T-S.  8.  130. 
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It  only  remains  to  reoord  my  gratitade  to  Mr.  David 
Yellin,  of  Jemsalexn,  for  his  kindness  in  giving  me  infor« 
mation,  and  revising  the  proofs  as  far  as  opportunity 
served,  thus  rendering  me  a  considerable  service. 

Ebkest  James  Worhan. 
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THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  OF  ENGLISH  JEWS^ 

Haying  already  surveyed  the  manner  in  which  a  Jewish 
community  was  allowed  to  grow  up  in  England*  and  the 
Jewish  religion  which  was  at  first  extra-legal  and  the  pro- 
fession of  which,  but  for  the  dispensing  power  of  the  Crown, 
would  have  involved  serious  criminal  consequences,  was 
at  length  legalized  by  being  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Toleration  Act ;  it  remains  to  consider  the  legal  rights  of 
professed  Jews. 

This  subject  may  be  conveniently  divided  here  into  two 
heads,  civil  and  political  rights;  for  though  it  is  true 
that  these  two  adjectives  are  really  synonymous,  the  one 
being  a  Latin  word  and  the  other  its  Greek  equivalent, 
and  that,  in  a  country  with  a  popular  form  of  government, 
no  very  sharp  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between 
them,  yet  the  distinction  is  intelligible  and  useful  for  our 
present  purpose ;  civil  rights  including  the  power  to  pro- 
tect from  wrong  both  person  and  property,  and  political 
rights  the  power  to  take  part  in  the  legislation  and  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  The  obvious  intention  of  some  of 
the  enactments  of  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
was  to  exclude  from  any  share  in  the  govei*nment  all  who 
were  not  members  of  the  Anglican  Church ;  but  as  to  civil 
rights,  with  which  we  will  first  deal,  there  were  no  special 
enactments  concerning  the  Jews,  and  they  had  to  take  the 
law  as  they  found  it,  without  any  exceptions  in  their 
fftvour  in  cases  where,  owing  to  their  own  peculiar  customs 
and  laws,  it  would  have  been  not  unreasonable  to  look  for 
them. 

We  have  seen  that  before  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  in 

^  This  paper  forms  the  eighth  of  the  Beries  on  "The  Jews  and  the 
English  Law." 
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1290  ihere  bad  been  in  force  several  statutes  exolusiyely 

relating  to  ihem,  but  that  these  statutes  could  not  affect 

tiie  Jews  on  ibeir  return  in  the  seventeenth  century  because 

they  were  no  longer  in  the  position  of  bondsmen  of  the 

king;   but,  on  the  olher  hand,  the  method  of  applying 

the  common  law  of  the  land  to  the  Jews  that  had  been  in 

vogue  before  their  banishment,  in  so  far  at  least  as  it  was 

not  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  status  of  villenage 

which  no  longer  existed,  could  be  and,  when  substantial 

justice  would  thereby  be  done,  actuaDy  was  revived  by  the 

courts  of  law.    The  cases  in  which  such  application  was 

most  necessaiy  were  the  celebration  of  marriage  and  the 

administration  of  the  oath  in  courts  of  justice.    The  law 

as  to  the  marriage  of  Jews  must  be  left  to  a  separate 

article,  and  it  will  suffice  now  to  deal  with  the  capacity  of  a 

Jew  to  be  a  witness,  and  his  right  to  be  sworn  in  a  manner 

binding  upon  his  own  conscience,  namely,  on  the  Pentateuch 

or  the  Old  Testament,  instead  of  upon  the  New  Testament. 

Lord  Coke^,  writing  anterior  to  the  resettlement,  lays 

down  that  an  infidel  cannot  be  a  witness,  and  there  is  little 

room  for  doubt  that  he  meant  to  include  Jews,  whom  he 

generally  calls  infidel  Jews.  Sir  Matthew  Hale — in  a  passage 

of  his  History  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown^  which,  tiiough  the 

work  was  not  published  till  after  his  death,  on  Christmas 

Day,  1676,  must  have  been  written  before  the  point  was 

decided  by  the  Courts,  for  there  is  no  reference  to  the 

decision — takes  a  very  different  view.     "It  is  said,"  he 

writes,  '*  by  my  Lord  Coke  that  an  infidel  is  not  to  be 

admitted  as  a  witness,  the  consequence  whereof  would 

also  be  that  a  Jew  (who  only  owns  the  Old  Testament) 

could  not  be  a  witness.    But  I  take  it,  that  although  the 

regular  oath,  as  it  is  allowed  by  the  laws  of  England, 

is  'tactis  sacrosanctis  Dei  evangeliis,'  which  supposeth 

a  man  to  be  a  Christian,  yet  in  cases  of  necessity^  as  in 

foreign  contracts  between  merchant  and  merchant,  which 

are  many  times  transacted  by  Jewish  brokers,  the  testi- 

^  Ck>.  Lit.,6b. 
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mony  of  a  Jew  '  tacto  libro  legis  Mosaioae '  is  not  to  be 
rejected,  and  is  used,  as  I  have  been  infonned,  among  all 
nations.  Tea,  the  oaths  of  idolatrous  infidels  have  been 
admitted  in  the  municipal  laws  of  many  kingdoms,  espe- 
cially *  si  iuraverit  per  verum  Deum  cileatorem,'  and  special 
laws  are  instituted  in  Spain  touching  the  form  of  the 
oaths  of  infidels.  And,'*  he  adds,  "it  were  a  very  hard 
case,  if  a  murder  committed  here  in  England  in  presence 
only  of  a  Turk  or  a  Jew,  that  owns  not  the  Christian 
religion,  should  be  dispunishable,  because  such  an  oath 
should  not  be  taken,  which  the  witness  holds  binding,  and 
cannot  swear  otherwise,  and  possibly  might  think  himself 
under  no  obligation,  if  sworn  according  to  the  usual  style 
of  the  Courts  of  England.  But  then  it  must  be  agreed 
that  the  credit  of  such  testimony  must  be  left  to  the 
Jury^."  It  was  not  long  before  the  point  had  to  be 
decided.  In  the  case  of  Robeley  v.  Langston,  which  was 
tried  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  the  month  of 
January,  1667,  several  Jewish  witnesses  were  produced 
and  the  Chief  Justice  swore  them  upon  the  Old  Testament 
only ;  whereupon  an  objection  to  their  evidence  was  taken 
on  the  ground  that  if  it  was  false,  it  would  not  render  them 
liable  to  a  prosecution  for  peijury,  but  the  Court  overruled 
the  objection  ^  The  same  practice  was  adopted  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  though  it  was  apparently  not  found 
necessary  to  introduce  it  until  Michaelmas  Term,  1684, 
when  *'  a  Jew  being  to  put  in  an  answer  upon  a  motion,  it 
was  ordered  that  he  should  be  sworn  upon  the  Pentateuch, 
and  that  the  plaintiflTs  derk  should  be  present  to  see  him 
sworn*."  Nevei-theless  the  swearing  of  Jews  in  this 
manner  was  for  some  time  regarded  as  exceptional,  and  as 
such  we  find  references  to  it  in  the^  reports,  for  instance,  in 
the  report  of  Francia's  trial  for  high  treason,  in  17 17, 
mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  witness  Qonsales  was 
sworn  on  the  books  of  Moses ;  and  as  late  as  the  year  1729, 

*  Hist  FtadL  Coronae,  part  II,  p.  279. 

«  a  Keble,  p.  314.  ■   ^  '     •  i  Vem.,  p.  363. 
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in  the  ease  of  Gomez  Serra  v.  Muncz,  there  is  a  note  that 
**  the  bail  in  this  case  being  both  Jews  were  suffered  to  put 
on  their  hats  while  they  took  the  oath  ^."  At  length,  in 
Midiaelmas  Term,  1744,  the  whole  question  was  discussed 
in  the  well-known  ease  of  Omychund  v.  Barker,  in  which 
Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  assisted  by  the  heads  of  the 
three  common  law  courts,  decided  that  all  persons  who 
belieye  in  a  supreme  being,  who  will  punish  them  if  they 
swear  falsely,  are  competent  witnesses,  and  should  take 
the  oath  in  the  form  binding  upon  them  according  to  the 
t^iets  of  their  religion.  In  the  course  of  his  judgment 
Chief  Justice  WiUes  says,  ^*  It  is  plain  both  from  Madox's 
History  of  the  Exchequer^  pp.  167  and  174,  and  from  Sdden^ 
vol.  Ill,  p.  1469,  that  the  Jews  here  in  the  time  of 
King  John  and  Henry  the  Third  were  both  admitted  to 
be  witnesses  and  likewise  to  be  upon  juries  in  causes 
between  Christians  and  Jews,  and  that  they  were  sworn 
upon  their  own  books  or  their  own  roll,  which  is  the  same 
thing.  I  will  likewise  oppose"  fto  Lord  Coke*s  assertion] 
^the  constant  practice  here  almost  ever  since  the  Jews 
have  been  permitted  to  come  back  again  into  England; 
viz.,  from  the  19  Car.  II  (when  the  cause  was  tried  which 
is  reported  in  2  Eeble  314)  down  to  the  present  times, 
during  which  I  believe  not  one  instance  can  be  cited  in 
which  a  Jew  was  refused  to  be  a  witness  and  to  be  sworn 
on  the  Pentateuch  ^" 

The  Court  further  held  that  perjury  might  be  assigned  in 
eases  where  the  special  form  of  oath  had  been  administered. 
The  objection  that  this  could  not  be  done  was  taken  by 
counsel  for  the  defendants,  who  desired  to  exclude  the  evi- 
dence of  persons  of  the  Qentoo  religion  taken  on  commis« 
sion  in  India  on  the  ground  that  the  words  tadis  sacris 
ewmgelOa  were  necessary  words  in  an  indictment  for 
perjuiy.  Upon  this  objection  Lord  Chief  Baron  Parker 
said,  ^'  This  is  not  true  in  fact ;  but  supposing  it  was,  yet 
this  is  not  the  only  case  where  witnesses  cannot  be  prose- 
*  See  XV  St.  Tr.,  p.  961  and  a  Strange,  p.  8ai.  •  Willes,  p.  543. 
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cuted,  for  there  is  no  possibility  of  prosecuting  them  where 
the  depositions  are  taken  out  of  England ;  but  if  they  were 
here,  I  should  be  of  opinion  they  might  be  indicted  upon 
a  special  indictment,  for  I  do  not  think  tadis  sdcris  evan^ 
gdiis  are  necessaiy  words,  for  several  old  precedents  are 
that  the  party  was  iuralvs  generally,  or  debUo  more  iura^ 
tU8  ^"  And  Chief  Justice  Willes  dealt  with  the  point  in 
the  same  way,  saying,  "  This  objection  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  aheady  answered  by  the  Chief  Baron,  and  it  may 
receive  two  plain  answers ;  first  that  these  words,  supra 
aacrosanda  Dei  EvaTigdia  or  tadis  aacrosandia  Dei  Evan^ 
gdiia  are  not  necessary  to  be  in  an  indictment  for  peijury« 
They  have  been  omitted  in  many  indictments  against  Jews, 
of  which  several  precedents  have  been  laid  before  us ;  and 
they  are  not  in  the  precedents  of  such  indictments  which 
I  find  in  an  ancient  and  very  good  book,  entitled  We-st^s 
Simboliography ;  but  it  is  only  there  said  a\ipra  docramen^ 
turn  suAim  dixit  d  depoauit  or  affirmavit  d  deposuit 
Besides,  this  argument  if  it  prove  anything,  proves  a  good 
deal  too  much;  for  if  there  were  anything  in  it,  many 
depositions  of  Christians  have  been  admitted,  and  many 
more  must  be  admitted  or  else  there  will  be  a  manifest 
failure  of  justice,  where  the  witnesses  are  certainly  not  liable 
to  be  indicted ;  for  when  the  depositions  of  witnesses  are  taken 
in  another  country,  it  frequently  happens  that  they  never 
come  over  hither,  or  if  they  do  cannot  be  indicted  for 
perjury  because  the  fact  was  committed  in  another 
country  V 

It  is  plain  from  the  report  that  several  prosecutions  had 
been  instituted  against  Jews  for  peijury  because  precedents 
had  been  searched  and  brought  before  the  Court ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  prosecutions  must  have  been  very  rare,  for 
when  in  the  course  of  his  argument  the  Solicitor-General 
was  requested  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  deal  with  the 
point,  he  declared,  "  There  is  no  instance  of  a  Jew's  being 
indicted  for  peijury/*    Lord  Chief  Justice  Lee,  "I  have 

»  I  Atk.,  p.  43.  *  WiUes,  pp.  553,  554- 
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tried  a  Jew  myself  upon  an  indictment  of  perjury/' 
Mr.  Solicitor-General  insisted,  "  That  the  indictment  would 
not  be  wrong  against  a  Jew  if  it  was  tacto  libra  legis 
MoBaicae  ^."  Half  a  century  later  it  became  necessary  to 
hold  that  a  Jew  who  professed  belief  in  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  might,  although  never  formally  admitted  to 
Christianity,  be  sworn  in  the  common  form  on  the  New 
Testament.  In  the  case  of  the  King  against  Oilham,  one 
John  King,  a  money  broker,  was  called  as  a  witness  and 
sworn  in  the  ordinary  way.  He  said  that  he  was  bom 
a  Jew  but  had  been  of  the  established  religion  since  he  had 
been  of  capacity  to  judge  for  himself,  and  that  he  now 
professed  to  be  of  that  persuasion.  He  admitted  that  he 
had  been  married  according  to  the  Jewish  rites,  and  that 
his  first  wife  had  been  a  Jewess,  and  that  he  had  never 
been  baptized  or  formally  renounced  the  Jewish  religion 
or  been  admitted  a  member  of  the  Established  Church. 
Lord  Kenyon  ruled  that  as  the  witness  considered  himself 
bound  by  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  that  the  obligation 
of  an  oath  so  taken  was  sufficiently  binding  ^. 
Ab  questionfl  of  this  kind  occasionally  arose  ^  the  Act 

*  I  Atk.,  p.  35*  For  the  report  of  the  case  see  z  Atk.,  pp.  21-30; 
I  Wilson,  p.  84,  and  Willes,  pp.  538-54. 

*  Rex  V.  Gilham  (1795),  i  Esp.,  p.  a86.  See  also  6  T.  R.,  p.  965.  The 
Talidity  of  King^s  second  marriage  to  Lady  Lanesboroogh  had  been  before 
Lord  Kenyon  five  years  before  this  time.  See  Ohiner  v.  Lady  Lanesborough, 
I  Parke,  p.  25. 

'  For  instance,  daring  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  iSao,  a  discussion  arose  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  swearing  an 
Italian  witness,  in  the  course  of  which  Lord  Erskine  related  the  following 
anecdote.  "  I  remember  a  case  to  hare  occurred  when  I  was  at  the  bar. 
A  person  came  into  the  court  of  King*s  Bench,  in  the  time  of  Lord 
Kenyon  or  Lord  Mansfield,  I  think  Lord  Kenyon.  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Eyre  was  sitting  in  the  other  court—a  witness  came  who  did  not  describe 
himself  to  be  of  any  particular  sect,  entitling  him  to  an  indulgence,  but 
stating  that  from  certain  ideas  in  his  own  mind  he  could  not  swear 
aoeordiog  to  the  osual  form  of  the  oath  ;  that  he  would  hold  up  his  hand 
and  would  swear,  but  would  not  kiss  the  book.  .  .  .  He  gave  a  reason 
which  appeared  to  me  a  very  absurd  one — '  because  it  was  written  in  the 
Beyelationfl  that  the  angel  standing  upon  the  sea  held  up  his  hand/ .  . . 
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to  remove  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  certain  oaths  (i  and 
2  Vict.,  cap.  105)  was  introduced  and  passed  in  the  year 
1838.  It  provides  '^  that  in  all  cases  in  which  an  oath  may 
lawfully  be  and  shall  have  been  administered  to  any 
person,  either  as  a  juryman  or  a  witness  or  a  deponent  in 
any  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal,  in  any  court  of  law  or 
equity  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  on  appointment  to  any 
office  or  employment,  or  on  any  occasion  whatever,  such 
person  is  bound  by  the  oath  administered,  provided  the 
same  shall  have  been  administered  in  such  form  and  with 
such  ceremonies  as  such  person  may  declare  to  be  binding ; 
and  every  such  person  in  case  of  wilful  false  swearing  may 
be  convicted  of  the  crime  of  peijury  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  the  oath  had  been  administered  in  the  form  and  with 
the  ceremonies  most  commonly  adopted." 

From  the  earliest  times  after  the  resettlement  the  judges 
of  the  courts  of  law  admitted  Jews  as  competent  witnesses 
and  allowed  them  to  take  the  oath  according  to  their  own 
usages.  They  also  showed,  still  further,  a  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion by  no  means  universal  in  the  seventeenth  century,  for 
they  in  some  instances  actually  arranged  their  cause  lists 
in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  cases  in  which  it  was  known 
Jews  would  be  material  witnesses  to  be  heard  on  days  other 
than  the  Jewish  Sabbath;  for  example,  in  the  year  1677 
the  plaintiff  in  the  case  of  Barker  v.  Warren  had  leave 
given  by  the  Court  to  alter  the  venue  from  London  to 
Middlesex  because  all  the  sittings  in  London  were  on 
a  Saturday  and  his  witness  was  a  Jew  and  would  not 
appear  that  day'.  Similar  indulgences  when  no  serious 
inconvenience    has    been    caused    have    frequently   been 

I  said  this  does  not  apply  to  your  case,  for  in  the  first  place  you  are  no 
angel,  secondly,  you  cannot  tell  how  the  angel  would  have  sworn  if  he 
had  heen  on  shore/*  Lord  Kenyon,  having  consulted  Chief  Justice  Eyre 
held  that,  though  the  witness  was  not  of  any  particular  sect,  the  form  of 
oath  which  he  said  would  be  binding  on  his  conscience  (whether  his 
reason  was  a  good  one  or  a  bad  one)  ought  to  be  administered  to  him. 
{Hans,  ParL  Deb,,  and  series,  vol.  II,  p.  912), 
^  3  Mod.  Bep^  p.  Q^l^ 
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gnnted,  and  in  the  year  1900  Mr.  Justice  Ridley  post- 
poned the  sitting  of  the  Long  Vacation  Court,  yfindt  would 
liaye  taken  place  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  to  the  follow** 
iDg  day,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  D.  L.  Alexander,  Q.C.,  the 
present  President  of  the  Board  of  Deputies,  who  at  that 
time  was  the  leading  counsel  practising  in  the  Vacation 
Court  This  example  was  still  more  recently  followed 
hy  Mr.  Justice  Bigham,  who  sat  late  and  so  arranged  his 
list  at  the  Liverpool  Winter  Assizes  of  1904  that  the 
evidence  in  the  Jewish  libel  case  of  Finebeig  v.  the  Chief 
Babbi  and  the  members  of  the  Liverpool  Schechita  Board 
should  be  concluded  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath. 

In  the  same  generous  spirit,  if  we  may  make  a  short 
d^^ressioii,  the  courts  in  enforcing  the  law  merchant, 
which  is  incorporated  in  the  common  law,  have  had 
regard  to  Jewish  religious  scruples  and  have  held  the 
necessity  of  observing  the  Jewish  Sabbath  or  other  holy 
day  set  apart  by  the  Jews  for  religious  purposes  a  special 
circumstance  excusing  a  Jew  in  the  habit  of  observing  it 
from  performing  on  that  day  any  act  of  business  whicU 
otherwise  would  be  incumbent  upon  him  ;  for  instance,  in 
the  case  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note  notice  of 
dishonour  must  be  given  within  a  reasonable  time  of  the 
actual  dishonour  of  the  bill  or  note,  and  in  the  absence  of 
apedal  circumstances  the  notice  is  not  given  within  a 
reasonable  time  unless  it  is  sent  off  on  the  day  after  the 
dishcmour  of  the  bill ;  but  the  fact  that  such  day  is  Sunday, 
Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday,  or  a  Bank  Holiday  is  a  suffi- 
cient excuse  entitling  the  holder  or  indorser  of  the  bill  to 
give  the  requisite  notice  upon  the  day  following,  and  on 
the  same  principle  it  has  been  held  that  a  Jew  is  not 
boond  to  give  such  notice  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  but 
inay  wait  tiU  the  next  day,  and  the  same  principle  would 
extend  to  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  New  Year,  and  the  first 
and  last  days  of  the  Festivals  in  the  case  of  a  person  accus- 
tomed to  keep  biB  place  of  business  closed  on  those  days. 
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The  point  was  decided  as  long  ago  as  181 1,  in  the  case  of 
Lindo  V.  Unsworth.  Then  the  bill  sued  on  had  been  dis- 
honoured on  Saturday,  Oct.  6,  and  Messrs.  Hoare,  the 
bankers,  in  whose  hands  the  bill  was,  sent  to  give  notice 
of  the  dishonour  to  the  plaintiff  on  Monday  the  8th,  but 
that  being  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  he  being  by  religion 
a  Jew,  his  counting-house  was  shut  and  there  was  no  way 
to  communicate  the  notice  to  him  until  after  the  post  had 
been  dispatched.  On  the  9th  he  sent  off  a  letter  by  the 
post  giving  notice  of  the  dishonour  of  the  bill^  addressed 
to  the  defendant  at  Lancaster.  It  was  contended  that  the 
notice  was  bad,  but  Lord  Ellenborough  ruled  as  follows : — 
'^  I  think  the  plaintiff  was  excused  from  giving  notice  on 
the  8th  upon  the  score  of  his  religion.  The  law  required 
him  to  give  notice  with  reasonable  diligence ;  and  I  think 
he  did  so,  if  he  sent  off  the  letter  as  soon  as  he  could  after 
the  termination  of  the  festival,  during  which  he  was 
absolutely  forbid  to  attend  to  secular  affairs.  The  law 
merchant  respects  the  religion  of  different  people.  For  this 
reason  we  are  not  obliged  to  give  notice  of  the  dishonour 
of  a  bill  on  our  Sunday.  But  it  was  equally  impossible 
for  the  defendant  to  give  this  notice  on  the  8th  of  October. 
The  letter  sent  off  on  the  9th  is  therefore  sufficient,'^  and 
there  was  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  ^ 

Returning  from  this  digression  we  have  seen  that  the 
capacity  of  a  Jew  to  be  a  witness  was  decided  soon  after  the 
resettlement  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  view  held  by  Lord 
Coke.  That  great  jurist  had  also  expressly  laid  down  that 
a  Jew  was  incapable  of  bringing  an  action,  and  thb  point 
also  had  soon  to  be  decided.  The  real  difficulty  of  admitting 
a  Jew's  evidence  was  the  mode  of  administering  the  oath,  but 
the  alleged  incapacity  had  been  based,  not  upon  the  form  of 
the  oath,  but  upon  the  argument  that  the  testimony  of  infidels 
in  whatever  way  they  were  sworn  could  not  be  accepted. 

^  Lindo  V.  Unsworth  (181 1),  q  Com.,  p.  609.  See  also  Tassel  v,  Lewis 
(1695),  I  Lord  Raymond,  p.  743,  and  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  i88a, 
fiec.  49  (la)  and  sec.  9a. 
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The  alleged  incapacity  to  sue  was  also  supported  by  similar 
reasoning.  Christianity  being  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of 
England,  those  who  did  not  profess  it  could  not  have  the 
rights  of  Englishmen  but,  whether  bom  within  the  king's 
all^iance  or  not,  must  be  aliens,  nor  could  they  be  alien 
friends,  but  must  be  regarded  as  alien  enemies,  even  though 
they  might  be  here  under  the  special  permission  of  the  king. 
Lord  Coke,  in  his  report  of  the  judgment  of  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  in  Calvin's  case,  thus  lays  down  the  law :  "  All 
infidels  are  in  law  perpetui  inimiciy  perpetual  enemies  (for 
the  law  presumes  not  that  they  will  be  converted,  that 
being  remota  potentia,  a  remote  possibility),  for  between 
them,  as  with  the  devils,  whose  subjects  they  be,  and  the 
Christian  there  is  a  perpetual  hostility,  and  can  be  no  peace ; 
for,  as  the  Apostle  saith,  2  Cor.  vi.  15  'Quae  autem  con« 
ventio  Christi  ad  Belial^  aut  quae  pars  fideli  cum  infideU  1 ' 
and  the  law  saith,  'ludaeo  Ohristianum  nullum  serviat 
mancipium,  nefas  enim  est  quem  Christus  redemit  bla- 
sphemum  Christi  in  servitutis  vinculis  detinere.'  Register 
287  '  Infideles  sunt  Christi  et  Christianorum  inimici.'  And 
herewith  agreeth  the  book  in  12  H.  8,  fol.  4,  where  it  is 
holden  that  a  Pagan  cannot  have  or  maintain  any  action 
at  all^."  In  his  introduction  to  the  report  Coke  admits 
that  he  has  exercised  what  he  styles  the  right  of  every 
reporter  to  state  the  true  reasons  and  causes  of  the  judg- 
ment in  the  way  that  seems  to  him  the  fittest  and  clearest 
for  the  right  understanding  of  them.  In  consequence,  even  at 
the  time  the  report  was  very  severely  criticized.  Nathaniel 
Bacon  says  of  it :  *'  In  handling  this  case  the  honourable 
Reporter  took  leave  to  range  into  a  general  discourse  of 
Ligeance,  though  not  directly  within  the  conclusion  of  the 
caseV 

Nevertheless   a    statement  of  law  made   by  so  high 
an  authority  was  generally  accepted,  and  we  find  the  very 

*  Bep.  VIL  178,  17  b. 

*  Historical  JHswurae  on  the  Uniformity  qf  the  Government  <if  Englandy  part  11^ 
etp.  8;  edition  of  1647,  p.  78. 
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words  of  Lord  Coke's  proposition  embodied  in  Wingate's 
Maxims  of  Reaaan  or  the  Reason  of  the  Common  Law 
of  England'^.  Nor  was  the  doctrine  regarded  as  at  all 
unreasonable,  seeing  that  it  was  undoubtedly  the  law  that 
a  person  excommunicated  by  the  law  of  holy  church  was 
at  this  time  incapable  of  bringing  an  action  ^  It  was 
much  enlarged  upon  in  the  arguments  of  counsel  in  the 
great  case  of  monopolies  between  the  East  India  Company 
and  Sandys,  where  the  question  for  decision  was  whether 
the  Company,  which  had  obtained  from  the  king  letters 
patent  conferring  upon  its  members  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  could  maintain  an  action  for 
damages  against  the  defendant  for  trading  thither  without 
licence.  It  was  contended  that  inasmuch  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Indies  were  infidels  no  subjects  of  the  king  could 
trade  with  them  without  licence  from  the  king  for  fear  that 
they  might  renounce  their  faith;  for  the  king  has  the 
preservation  of  religion  by  the  law  vested  and  reposed 
in  him,  and  will  take  care  to  give  licence  to  traffic  to 
such  only  as  he  is  confident  will  never  waver  from  their 
profession.  In  support  of  this  contention  the  passage  in 
Coke  was  cited  and  the  treatment  of  the  Jews  prior  to 
the  expulsion  was  referred  to.  Upon  this  topic  PoUexfen 
in  his  speech  for  the  defendant  said :  "  My  lord,  pray  let 
us  consider  of  late  times  what  a  number  of  Jews  have  lived 
among  us ;  should  we  declare  this  for  law  at  this  day,  that 
the  people  ought  to  use  them  as  alien  enemies,  strip  them, 
plunder  them,  knock  them  on  the  head,  kill  them  and  slay 
them?  What  would  be  the  consequence?  What  work 
would  this  make  ?  For  if  this  be  true,  what  they  assert  that 
they  are  perpetual  enemies,  then  we  can  have  no  peace  with 
them;  whoever  owes  a  Jew  anything  may  play  the  Jew 

^  Maxims,  edition  of  2658,  p.  za 

'  Co.  upon  Lit.,  138  b.  This  disability  continued  until  1813  when  it  was 
remoTed  by  statute  (53  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  127,  sec.  3).  For  the  effect  of 
excommunication  and  its  employment  before  the  passing  of  this  statute 
see  Lecky,  EisU^  toL  HI,  pp.  494-6. 
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with  him,  never  pay  him ;  whoever  has  a  mind  to  anything 
he  has,  may  take  it  away  from  him ;  if  he  has  a  mind  to 
beat  him,  and  knock  him  on  the  head,  he  may ;  there  is  no 
protection  for  him,  nor  peace  with  him.  My  lord,  I  do 
believe  that  it  is  true  that  the  Jews  being  under  the  curse, 
and  having  been  a  vagrant  people  for  so  long  a  time,  and 
having  no  prince  to  defend  them,  it  is  probable  they  have 
been  made  havoc  of,  and  our  kings  and  princes  have  made 
bold  to  do  with  them  according  to  their  own  pleasures; 
though  what  is  recorded  of  it  is  so  long  ago,  that  it  is  hard  to 
know  the  whole  truth.  But  I  think  they  are  no  precedents 
to  be  followed  now,  unless  they  had  been  followed  by  a  suc- 
cession of  practice  and  authority  in  our  books  of  law  ^" 
Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  the  Attorney-General,  who  appeared  for 
the  plaintifl^,  met  this  argument  by  saying  that  if  infidels 
came  into  England  under  a  safe-conduct,  then  until  such 
safe-conduct  was  formally  determined  by  the  king,  no 
subject  could  seize  the  person  or  goods  of  such  alien 
enemies,  and  that  even  when  the  safe-conduct  was  deter- 
mined the  right  of  seizing  the  property  of  alien  enemies 
did  not  belong  to  the  subjects,  but  was  expressly  reserved 
to  the  king.  And  this  he  illustrates  by  the  appropriation 
by  the  Crown  of  the  debts  due  to  the  Jews  and  the  property 
they  left  behind  them  at  the  time  of  their  expulsion  ^.  The 
court  ultimately  decided  the  case,  which  was  pending  for 
nearly  two  years,  from  Trinity  Term,  1683,  to  Hilary  Term, 
1685,  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  but  the  important  arguments 
based  on  the  status  of  the  Jews  were  not  expressly  dealt 
with  in  the  judgments  ^. 

Before,  however,  this  judgment  was  given,  the  point  was 
raised  in  a  separate  case  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in 
Michaelmas  Term,   1684.     The  case  is  noted  in  Lilly's 

*  X  8t  Tr^  p.  447. 

'  The  fallacy  of  this  argument  is  the  omission  of  all  mention  of  the 
speeial  status  of  yilleins  of  the  king  then  attaching  to  the  Jews. 

'  Hie  case  is  reported,  X  St  Tr.,  pp.  371-554,  a  Shower,  pp.  366-73,  and 
Skinner,  pp.  i3a-7>  i^-73>  197-204,  223-6. 
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Practical  Register  as  follows:  "A  Jew  brought  an  action, 
and  the  defendant  pleaded  that  the  plaintiff  is  a  Jew,  and 
that  all  Jews  are  perpetual  enemies  Regis  et  Religionist'  But 
it  was  held  by  the  court  that  "  a  Jew  may  recover  as  weU  as 
a  villein,  and  the  plea  is  but  in  disability  so  long  as  the 
king  shall  prohibit  them  to  trade ;  and  judgment  was  given 
for  the  plaintiff^."  The  notorious  Jeffreys,  a  great  stickler 
for  the  prerogative^  was  at  this  time  head  of  the  King's 
Bench,  and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  decision 
given  in  favour  of  the  Jews  is  based  upon  the  king's  right 
to  treat  them  as  villeins,  if  he  pleases,  in  accordance  with 
the  precedents  in  the  times  of  the  Norman  and  Angevin 
kings. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1697,  the  point  was  again  referred 
to  in  Wells  v.  Williams  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  in 
arguing  which  case  counsel  said :  "  A  Jew  may  sue  at  this 
day,  but  heretofore  he  could  not,  for  then  they  were  looked 
upon  as  enemies.  But  now  commerce  has  taught  the  world 
more  humanity^,"  and  Serjeant  Salkeld,  in  his  report  of  the 
case,  indicates  that  the  doctrine  of  Coke  was  expressly  over- 
ruled by  the  Court.  "Turks  and  infidels  are  not  perpetui 
inimicif  nor  is  there  a  particular  enmity  between  them  and 
us ;  but  this  is  a  common  error  founded  on  a  groundless 
opinion  of  Justice  Brooke ;  for  though  there  be  a  difference 
between  our  religion  and  theirs,  that  does  not  oblige  us  to 
be  enemies  to  their  persons ;  they  are  the  creatures  of  God 
and  of  the  same  kind  as  we  are,  and  it  would  be  a  sin  in  us 
to  hurt  their  persons.  Per  Littleton  (afterwards  Lord  Keeper 
to  Charles  I),  in  his  reading  on  the  27  Ed.  Ill,  17.  M.S.' — 
a  statute  which  provides  that  a  merchant  stranger  shall  not 
be  impeached  for  another's  debt  but  upon  good  cause,  and 
that  merchants  of  enemies'  countries  shall  sell  their  goods 
in  convenient  time  and  depart.  Nevertheless,  as  late  as 
1 744  Chief  Justice  Willes,  in  giving  his  opinion  in  the  case 
of  Omychund  v.  Barker,  thought  it  necessary  to  i-efer  to  this 

*  The  Practical  Register  (1719),  vol.  I,  p.  4. 

*  z  Lord  Raymond,  p.  a8a.  '  i  Salk.,  p.  46. 
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question.  After  citing  the  passage  from  Lord  Coke,  he  says : 
"  But  this  notion,  though  advanced  by  so  great  a  man,  is, 
I  think,  contrary  not  on]y  to  the  scripture,  but  to  common 
sense  and  common  humanity.  And  I  think  that  even  the 
devils  themselves,  whose  subjects  he  says  the  heathens  are, 
cannot  have  worse  principles;  and,  besides  the  irreligion 
of  it,  it  is  a  most  impolitic  notion,  and  would  at  once  destroy 
all  thsJt  trade  and  commerce  from  which  this  nation  reaps 
such  great  benefits.  We  ought  to  be  thankfril  to  Providence 
for  giving  ns  the  light  of  Christianity,  which  he  has  denied 
to  such  great  numbers  of  bis  creatures  of  the  same  species 
as  ourselves.  We  are  commanded  by  our  Saviour  to  do 
good  unto  all  men,  and  not  only  unto  those  who  are  of  the 
household  of  faith  ^.^ 

This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  common 
law  of  England  has  been  altered  and  developed  so  as  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  times.  When  fairly  considered,  Sir  Richard 
Brooke's  opinion  (upon  which  Coke's  doctrine  was  pro- 
fessedly founded),  as  stated  in  the  year  book  (12  Hen.  VIII, 
fo.  4)>  cannot  properly  be  called  groundless,  but  it  was  not 
necessary  for  the  decision  of  the  case  before  the  comt,  in 
which  the  question  was  whether  an  action  of  trespass  would 
lie  for  beating  the  plaintifi"s  servant  and  taking  away  his 
dog  ("quum  servum  suum  verberavit  et  unum  canem  (vocat 
a  bloodhound)  cepit  et  asportavit "),  to  lay  down  that  if 
a  lord  beat  his  villein,  or  a  husband  his  wife,  or  a  man  beat 
an  outlaw  or  a  traitor  or  a  pagan,  they  shall  have  no  action 
because  they  are  not  able  to  sue  an  action.  In  the  same 
way  the  statement  in  Calvin  s  case  that  infidels  are  perpetual 
enemies  could  also  be  treated  as  merely  obiter  dictum^  for  it 
also  was  irrelevant  to  the  issue  in  the  case,  which  was  whether 
persons  bom  in  Scotland  after  the  union  of  the  crowns  of 
England  and  Scotland  were  in  England  aliens  or  natural 
bom  subjects  and  so  capable  of  inheriting  lands  in  England. 
When  therefore  the  point  was  raised  in  the  courts  at  the 
end  of  Charles  II's  and  in  William  Ill's  reign,  it  was 
1  WiUea,  p.  542. 
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possible  to  disr^ard  the  opinions  of  those  eminent  judges, 
and  to  pronounce  a  decision  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  more  enlightened  portion  of  the  country  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  \ 

The  capacity  of  Jews  to  hold  land  or  other  real  property 
in  England  was  also  for  a  long  time  a  question  of  serious 
doubt  among  lawyers.  If  all  Jews,  whether  bom  within 
the  realm  or  not,  were  aliens  and  pei*petual  enemies  of  the 
king,  then  they  were  incapable  of  holding  land,  for  until 
the  year  1870  no  alien  could  hold  land  in  England.  The 
question  could  hardly  be  one  of  practical  importance  in  the 
early  days  of  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  England,  for  the 
newcomers  were  all  foreigners,  and  it  was  not  till  their 
children  bom  here  had  grown  up  that  it  caUed  for  serious 
attention.  By  this  time  Coke's  doctrine  that  infidels  are 
perpetual  enemies  had  been  already  exploded,  and  accord- 
ingly, in  the  year  1 7 1 8,  Sir  Robert  Baymond,  then  Attorney- 
General  and  afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  a  person  born  in  England,  though 
a  Jew,  could  hold  and  enjoy  an  estate  in  fee  simple  in 
English  land,  and  that  on  his  death  it  would  descend  to 
his  issue  as  the  lands  of  other  subjects,  and  not  be  forfeited 
to  the  Crown.  Some  five  years  later,  when  the  oath  of 
abjuration  was  modified  in  favour  of  the  Jews  (by  10  Geo.  I, 
c.  4),  the  opinions  of  ten  of  the  most  prominent  counsel  of 
the  day  were  taken  upon  this  question.  Though  separately 
consulted,  they  all  agreed  that  a  subject  of  his  Majesty  bom  in 

^  This  is  of  course  no  reason  for  asserting  that  the  earlier  opinions  were 
groundless;  on  the  other  hand  that  they  were  probably  well  founded 
appears  from  the  following  passage  in  Lord  StowelFs  judgment  in  the 
Le  Louis  case  decided  in  1817.  '*  With  professed  pirates  there  is  no  state 
of  peace.  They  are  the  enemies  of  every  country,  and  at  all  times ;  and 
therefore  are  universally  subject  to  the  extreme  rights  of  war.  An 
ancient  authority,  the  laws  of  Oleron,  composed  at  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  and  as  supposed  by  an  eminent  leader  in  those  expeditions, 
our  own  Bichard  I,  represents  infidels  as  equally  subject  to  those  rights ; 
but  this  rests  partly  upon  the  ground  of  notions  long  ago  exploded,  that 
such  persons  could  have  no  fellowship,  no  peaceful  communion  with  the 
faithful,*'  a  Dodson,  p.  944. 
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England  or  a  free  denizen,  being  a  Jew,  may  purchase  lands  ^. 
However,  shortly  afterwards,  the  pre-expulsion  legislation 
against  the  Jews  was  unearthed  and  relied  on  in  support 
of  the  alleged  disability.  There  were  two  statutes  dealing 
with  the  matter.  In  1271  a  statute  or  ordinance  (55  Hen.  Ill) 
had  been  enacted,  prohibiting  Jews  from  holding  any  free- 
hold lands  excepting  only  the  houses  then  in  their  possession 
in  which  they  were  actually  living,  but  four  years  later  the 
statute  de  ludaiemo  slightly  increased  their  power  to  acquire 
land,  for  the  right  was  granted  them  to  ^'  buy  Houses  and 
Curtilages  in  the  Cities  and  Boroughs  where  they  abide, 
so  that  they  hold  them  in  chief  of  the  Eling ;  saving  unto 
the  Lords  of  the  Fee  their  services  due  and  accustomed." 

The  first  of  these  ordinances  does  not  appear  in  any  of 
the  printed  editions  of  the  statutes,  and  was  discovered 
by  Tovey  in  an  ancient  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
and  first  printed  by  him  in  his  Anglia  ludaica  in  the 
year  1738 ;  its  authenticity  is,  however,  firmly  established, 
and  so  it  was  agreed  that  opinions  given  fifteen  years  earlier 
without  knowledge  of  its  existence  were  of  little  or  no 
value.  This  point  was  much  discussed  during  the  passage 
and  repeal  of  the  Jewish  Naturalization  Act  of  1753,  and 
after  the  repeal  of  the  Act  Lord  Temple  moved  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  some  method  might  be  taken  to 
ascertain  this  question,  and  that  for  this  purpose  the 
judges  might  be  desired  to  attend  and  give  their  opinions 
upon  it,  but  the  motion  was  rejected,  principally  upon  the 
ground  that  the  judges  are  not  obliged  to  give  their  opinions 
to  the  House  upon  such  extra-judicial  questions,  where  no 
bill  is  depending^.  Even  as  late  as  1830  there  were  those 
who  thought  that  this  alleged  incapacity  still  existed,  for 
Mr.  Blunt,  in  his  exceUent  History  of  the  Jews  in  England^ 
published  in  that  year,  is  unable  to  resist  this  conclusion  ^, 

'  For  copies  of  these  opinions  see  Webb,   ''The  question  whether 
a  Jew,  Ac"  pp.  4«-^ 
*  2  SwAiiston,  p.  508  note,  Arom  Mr.  Coxe's  MS.  notes. 
'  See  Introduction,  p.  y,  and  pp.  119-27. 
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and  in  the  same  year  that  unrivalled  Master  of  Real  Property, 
Lord  St.  Leonards,  then  Solicitor-General,  in  presenting  a 
petition  from  one  Lewis  Levi,  asking  for  a  declaratory  law 
to  remove  all  doubts  as  to  the  power  of  Jews  to  hold  landed 
property  in  fee,  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he 
concurred  entirely  with  the  petitioner  in  thinking  such  a 
law  was  necessary.  A  little  later  in  the  session  leave  was 
asked  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  this  purpose  by  Colonel  Wilson, 
who  said  that  "  he  was  aware  that  the  opinions  of  the  high 
law  men  at  present  was,  that  the  Jews  might  hold  landed 
property  like  other  British  subjects ;  but,  though  that  was 
the  present  dictum  of  lawyers,  it  did  not  follow  that  it 
would  be  the  opinion  of  their  successors,"  and  added  that 
he  had  himself  been  dissuaded  some  years  before  from 
buying  some  landed  property  of  a  Jew  by  Sir  Samuel 
Bomilly  who  had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  he  could 
not  obtain  a  good  title  from  a  Jew.  The  motion  was 
opposed  by  Mr.  R.  Grant,  who  bad  taken  up  the  Jewish 
cause,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
general  question  of  the  abolition  of  the  Jewish  disabilities 
to  deal  with  them  piecemeal,  and  negatived  without  a 
division^.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  these 
ancient  statutes  could  have  no  application  to  the  Jews 
after  their  return  to  England  centuries  later,  when  the 
status  of  villeinage  no  longer  existed*;  and  certain  it  is 
that  the  Jews  long  before  1846,  when  the  Ordinance 
of  Henry  III  and  the  Statute  de  ludaiomo  were  formally 
repealed,  did  with  impunity  openly  hold  and  enjoy  landed 
estates  other  than  houses  in  towns  or  cities  in  which  they 
resided;  a  well-known  instance  is  given  by  Sir  Francis 
Goldsmid,  Q.C.,  in  his  remarks  on  the  civil  disabilities  of 
British  Jews,  who  says  that  the  late  Chief  Justice  Lord 
Ellenborough  (who  died  in  181 8)  gave  a  practical  proof 
of  his  concurrence  in  the  belief  Uiat  Jews  might  hold 

*  Hansard,  2nd  series,  vol.  XXIV,  p.  236,  XXV,  p.  409. 
«  J.  g.  i?.,  vol.  XIV,  pp.  667-9. 
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land,  by  purchasing  without  hesitation  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Goldsmid  a  -valuable  freehold  seat  at  Roehampton  ^. 

K  a  Jew  bom  here^  or  otherwise  having  acquired  the 
rights  of  a  natural  bom  subject,  was  capable  of  holding 
land  and  other  real  property,  then  there  was  nothing  in 
our  law  to  prevent  his  holding  an  advowson,  a  species  of 
real  property  which  confers  upon  the  owner  the  right  of 
presentation  to  a  church  or  ecclesiastical  benefice.  And 
so  a  Jew,  owning  an  advowson,  might  present  a  duly 
qualified  person  to  fill  any  vacancy  which  might  occur. 
It  must,  however,  be  evident  that  if  this  form  of  property 
had  been  frequently  possessed  by  Jews,  attempts,  which 
would  have  almost  certainly  proved  successful,  would  have 
been  made  to  abolish  it  Indeed,  the  right  had  been  taken 
from  Roman  Catholics  by  various  statutes,  and  in  cases  of 
advowBons  owned  by  Papists  the  right  of  presenting  to 
the  benefices  when  they  became  vacant  vested  in  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  according  as  the 
livings  were  situate  in  the  several  counties  mentioned 
in  the  Acts^.  Similarly^  in  the  Act  to  permit  persons 
professing  the  Jewish  religion  to  be  naturalized  by  Par- 
liament, the  fSEunous  Jew  Act  of  1753,  a  clause  was  inserted 
disabling  Jews  from  purchasing  or  inheriting  any  advowson 
or  right  of  patronage,  but  the  popular  clamour  raised  by 
the  passage  of  this  Act  was  so  great  that  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  felt  constrained  to  repeal  it  as  the  first  measure 
of  the  ensuing  session,  and,  as  the  repeal  was  of  the 
whole  Act^  the  clause  imposing  the  disability  was  also 
annulled  ^  Henceforth,  therefore,  the  Jews  were  under  no 
such  disability,  unless  the  statutes  or  ordinances  of  the 

'  p.  4.  See  also  Sir  Samuel  RomiUy^s  ai^gument  in  the  Bedford  Charity 
ease,  a  Swanston  at  p.  511,  and  for  the  whole  subject  Lord  Lyndhurst's 
remarks  in  introducing  the  Religious  Opinions  Relief  Bill  (1846)  in  the 
House  of  Lords.     Hans.,  Pari,  Dtb.,  3rd  series,  yoL  LXXXV,  p.  1954. 

•  See  3  Jac  I,  cap.  5,  sees.  i8-ai ;  1  W.  &  M.,  cap.  a6,  sec.  4 ;  13  Anne, 
cap.  13,  see.  i,  and  Edwards  0.  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  (1839),  7  Scott,  p.  676, 
and  5  Bing.  N.  €.,  p.  65a. 

*  a6  Gea  II,  cap.  a6  and  37  Geo.  II,  cap.  i. 
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pre-expulsion  period,  which  it  has  already  been  argued 
were  not  applicable,  imposed  it.  When  in  1846  these 
ordinances  were  formally  repealed,  as  there  was  no  clause 
dealing  with  advowsons  in  the  repealing  Act,  any  doubt 
there  may  have  been  on  this  point  was  removed,  and, 
however  inconvenient  or  undesirable  it  may  be,  it  is  now 
undoubtedly  the  law  that  a  Jew  or  any  other  Dissenter, 
except  a  Roman  Catholic,  may  have  the  right  to  present 
to  a  vacant  living  in  the  Church  of  England^.  In  the 
case  of  Jews^  though  not  of  other  Dissenters,  it  was  thought 
fit  in  1858  to  restrict  this  right  by  enacting,  in  the  Act 
which  enabled  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  modify  the 
form  of  oath  to  be  administered  to  their  members  in  such 
a  way  that  Jews  could  take  it,  that  when  any  person 
professing  the  Jewish  religion  held  any  office  in  the  gift 
of  the  Crown  to  which  tiie  right  of  presentation  or  of 
appointment  to  any  ecclesiastical  benefice  is  annexed, 
such  right  should  devolve  upon  and  be  exercised  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  time  being  \ 

A  Jew  therefore,  if  he  holds  an  advowson  in  his.  own 
right,  may  present  to  a  living,  but  he  can  only  present 
a  duly  qualified  person,  that  is,  a  clerk  in  holy  orders, 
for  no  one  not  episcopally  ordained  will  be  instituted 
by  the  bishop.  A  Jew  was,  unless  he  had  previously 
renounced  his  religion,  incapable  of  becoming  a  clergyman ; 
and  therefore  Jews  who  had  committed  crimes  and  been 
convicted  of  them  could  not,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
many  great  legal  writers,  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit 
of  clergy  which  other  malefactors,  on  a  first  conviction 
for  felony^  were  at  liberty  to  plead  in  mitigation  of 
punishment.  This  right,  known  technically  as  privUegvwm 
or  bene/iciunfi  clericale^  originated  in  the  claim  which  in 
early  times,  when  Papal  supremacy  was  still  recognized, 

'  In  Mirehouse  v.  Rennell,  which  was  decided  in  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1833  before  these  old  ordinances  had  been  repealed,  this  was  stated  to  be 
the  law  by  Lord  Wynford  in  7  Bligh.  N.  S.,  322, 

'  ai  &  33  Vict.,  cap.  49,  sec.  4. 
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had  been  made  by  the  ecclesiastics  to  exemption  from 
temporal  jnrisdiction,  and,  when  charged  with  criminal 
oflfences,  to  be  tried  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  canon  law.  This  claim  had 
never  been  recognized  to  its  fullest  extent  in  England,  but 
the  privilege  in  question  had  been  regulated  by  a  number 
of  statutes,  the  result  of  which  was  that  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II  any  person  convicted  of  felony  punishable  with 
death,  as  all  felonies  with  few  exceptions  such  as  petit 
larceny  then  were,  could  before  judgment  claim  his  clergy. 
The  result  of  the  granting  of  this  claim  was  that  the 
convict,  having  already  by  conviction  suflFered  forfeiture 
of  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  was  liable  to  be  kept  in 
prison  for  a  time  not  exceeding  one  year  and,  if  a  layman, 
to  be  branded  in  the  hand,  after  which  he  could  not  have 
the  benefit  of  clergy  a  second  time,  but  was  subject  to  no 
further  penalty ;  but,  if  in  holy  orders,  he  was,  after  j8  Eliz. 
c.  7,  dischargCHd  without  any  further  punishment^  and  could 
again  have  the  benefit  of  clergy,  however  often  he  might  be 
convicted  of  a  clergyable  offence.  Benefit  of  clergy  did  not, 
however,  apply  to  cases  of  treason  or  any  misdemeanour  less 
serious  than  felony,  and  was  especially  ousted  or  abolished 
in  the  case  of  murder,  robbery,  and  the  more  atrocious  kinds 
of  felony.  It  was  no  doubt  originally  allowed  only  to  those 
who  had  been  ordained  priest  or  deacon  and  had  '*  habitum 
et  tonsuram  clericalem,"  but  had  been  demanded  on  behalf 
of  and  gradually  conceded  to,  all  who  were  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  taking  part  in  the  service  of  the  church,  which 
was  interpreted  as  meaning  all  who  could  read.  But  the 
test  of  reading  was  not  a  severe  one,  for  it  became  reduced 
to  repeating  a  scrap  of  Latin,  in  nearly  all  cases  the  same 
three  words,  *'  Miserere  mei,  Deus,**  which  became  known 
as  the  neck  verse,  and  was  probably  familiar  to  the  bulk 
of  the  criminal  classes.  Thus  the  privilege  was  retained  long 
after  its  original  cause  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  defended  as 
a  relaxation  of  the  extreme  severity  of  the  common  law 
which  punished  many  offences  of  a  comparatively  trivial 
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nature  with  the  penalty  of  death.  But  it  was  never  ex- 
tended to  persons  not  capable  of  holy  ordei*8 ;  by  no  means 
a  small  class,  including  women  and,  according  to  the  books, 
blind  persons  and  all  who  did  not  profess  the  Christian 
religion;  as  was  said  in  Poulter's  case:  "The  common  law 
doth  not  deny  benejlcium  dericatus,  the  benefit  of  his 
clergy,  but  in  certain  cases :  as  if  a  man  be  convicted  of 
any  heresy,  he  shall  not  have  his  clergy  for  any  felony,  &c. 
The  same  law  of  a  Saracen,  Jew,  or  other  infidel.  Oravius 
est  enim  diviriam  quam  temjporalem  laedere  maiestateni ; 
the  same  law  in  case  of  high  treason  against  the  king^." 
Such  persons,  if  they  offended,  were  left  to  the  extreme 
rigour  of  the  common  law  and  to  the  mercy  of  the  Crown. 
The  unfairness  of  the  state  of  the  law  did  not  pass  un- 
noticed. In  1623  women  convicted  of  grand  larceny  of 
goods  not  exceeding  ten  shillings  in  value,  and  in  1691 
women  found  guilty  of  any  clergyable  felony  were  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  men  entitled  to  clergy.  At 
length  in  1706  the  idle  ceremony  of  reading,  which,  as  the 
statute  says,  by  experience  had  been  found  to  be  of  no  use, 
was  dispensed  with  by  5  Anne,  c.  6,  s.  6,  which,  being  liber- 
ally intei-preted,  according  to  Sir  Michael  Foster,  "  entitled 
those  who  before  were  supposed  to  be  under  a  legal  incapacity 
for  orders,  as  Jews  and  some  others  were,  and  likewise  those 
who  in  pi-esumption  of  law  were  not  qualified  in  point  of 
learning,  to  the  indulgence  of  the  law  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  their  fellow  subjects  2."  It  should  be  added  that  the 
whole  system  of  benefit  of  clergy  was  swept  away  in  1827 
by  7  &  8  Geo.  IV,  c.  28,  which  also  abolished  the  death 
penalty  for  all  felonies  which  had  formerly  been  clergyable. 
Sir  William  Blackstone  takes  a  view  contrary  to  the  autho- 
rities which  have  been  quoted,  and  questions  whether  it 
was  ever  ruled  for  law  that  Jews  were  before  1 706  incapable 
of  the  benefit  of  clergy.    Happily  for  the  good  name  of  the 

'  II  Co.  Rep.,  p.  29 b. 

^  Foster's  Croicn  CaseSf  p.  306.    The  statutes  as  to  women  are  ai  Jao.  I, 
cap.  6  and  3  &  4  W.  &  M.,  cap.  9. 
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Jewish  commanity  in  these  early  days,  this  was  a  purely 
academic  question,  for  the  Jews  in  EIngland  did  not  commit 
the  crimes  for  which  this  privilege  in  mitigation  of  punish- 
ment had  been  granted,  as  Tovey,  speaking  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  II,  says :  "  But  tho'  so  few  of  them  were  converted, 
in  this  Reign,  to  Christianity,  yet  in  some  measure  they 
lived  up  to  the  precepts  of  it,  by  a  regular  observance  of 
all  civil  duties.  For  I  find  no  complaints  against  them  of 
any  kind,  excepting  such  as  related  to  the  Custom-House ; 
from  which  they  cleared  themselves  by  pleading  the  King's 
Patent  1." 

The  real  disabilities,  whether  civil  or  political,  which  were 
imposed  upon  the  Jews^  arose  almost  entirely  from  the  form 
of  oath  or  the  method  of  administering  it.  The  political 
disabilities  were  occasioned  by  the  tests  and  forms  of  oaths 
enacted  by  Parliament ;  the  civil  ones  for  the  most  part  by 
the  custom,  almost  universal  at  one  time,  of  administering 
the  necessary  oath  upon  the  New  Testament,  a  method 
wholly  unacceptable  to  a  conscientious  Jew.  Many  civil 
disabilities  were  no  doubt  imposed  by  the  statutes  aimed 
against  Popish  recusants,  but,  as  has  been  previously  stated, 
these  statutes  were  not  enforced  against  the  Jews,  who, 
though  in  strictness  liable  to  the  penalties  enacted  by 
them,  were  regarded  as  exempt  by  reason  of  the  dispensa* 
tions  granted  by  Charles  and  James  II.   The  most  irksome 

^  Anglia  ludaica,  p.  985.  The  passage  in  Blackstone  is  vol.  IV,  pp.  373, 
374,  but  all  the  aathorities  are  the  other  way.  See  Fost.,  p.  306 ;  9  Hale, 
p.  373;  II  Co.  Rep.,  p.  99  b;  and  Hawkins,  Pleas  0/ the  Orotm,  vol.  IV, 
p.  949.  Leach's  edition  of  1795,  who  says :  "  Not  only  those  actually 
admitted  into  some  inferior  order  of  the  clergy,  but  also  those  who  were 
nerer  qualified  to  be  admitted  into  orders  (which  was  tried  by  putting 
them  to  read  a  yerse)  haye  been  taken  to  have  a  right  to  this  privilege, 
as  much  as  persona  in  holy  orders,  whether  they  were  persons  lawfully 
bom  or  bastards,  aliens  or  denizens,  in  the  communion  of  the  church 
or  excommunicate,  within  the  common  benefit  of  the  law  or  outlaws, 
Ac,  so  that  they  were  not  heretics  convict,  nor  Jews,  Mahometans,  nor 
Pagans ;  nor  under  perpetual  disability  of  going  into  orders ;  admitting 
of  no  dispensation,  as  blind  and  maimed  persons  formerly  were,  and 
women  still  are.'* 
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of  all  these  disabilities  was  the  impossibility  for  a  Jew  to 
become  a  freeman  of  the  city  of  London,  and  so  no  Jew 
oould  exercise  any  retail  trade  within  the  city  boundaries, 
for,  by  the  by-laws  of  the  coi*poration  of  London,  retail 
trade  in  the  city  was  strictly  confined  to  freemen.  By  the 
local  usage  of  the  city  the  oath  tendered  before  admittance 
to  all  those  entitled  to  the  freedom  was  always  administered 
upon  the  New  Testament,  and  thus  the  Jews  were  excluded. 
In  the  year  1739  an  attempt  was  made  to  allow  Jews  to  take 
the  necessary  oath  on  the  Old  Testament  In  Trinity  term 
of  that  year  a  rule  was  obtained  in  the  court  of  King's 
Bench  against  the  city  chamberlain,  calling  upon  him  to 
show  cause  why  he  should  not  admit  Abraham  Rathom, 
a  person  duly  qualified,  to  the  freedom  of  the  city.  To 
this  rule  a  return  was  made  that  it  was  the  ancient  custom 
to  administer  the  oath  of  a  freeman  on  the  New  Testament, 
but  that  when  the  oath  was  tendered  to  Rathom  on  the 
New  Testament  he  refused  to  take  it,  although  he  was  not 
a  Quaker,  and  therefore  he  was  not  admitted.  The  case 
was  three  times  argued  at  the  bar,  and  finally  the  Chief 
Justice  Sir  Robert  Raymond  delivered  the  resolution  of  the 
Court.  Upon  this  point  he  said :  "  The  last  objection  made 
is,  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  confine  the  oath  to  the  New 
Testament  in  trading  cities,  where  a  man's  religion  is  of  no 
consequence,  and  ought  not  to  interfere.  But  the  question 
before  us  is  not  whether  upon  a  proper  application  the  Jews 
may  not  be  allowed  to  swear  upon  the  Old  Testament,  as  they 
do  when  they  give  evidence ;  but  whether  this  custom  of 
taking  an  oath  in  the  usual  manner  is  unreasonable  upon 
the  face  of  it "  ;  he  then  cites  authorities  as  to  the  definition 
of  an  oath,  and  says  that  Christianity  is  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  continues :  "  It  was  said  that  the  law  does 
not  require  the  New  Testament  in  all  cases,  particularly 
as  to  evidence  given  by  Jews.  But  the  reason  of  that  is, 
because  all  courts  desire  to  have  the  best  security  they  can 
for  the  truth  of  the  evidence ;  and  therefore,  as  it  is  known 
they  have  a  more  solemn  obligation  to  speak  the  truth  when 
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sworn  on  tiie  Old  Testament,  it  is  for  that  reason  allowed. 
The  common  regular  way  of  swearing  is  on  the  New 
Testament,  and  shall  we  say  that  a  custom  requiring  such 
a  regular  oath  is  bad?  The  i  Eliz.,  c.  x,  s.  19,  take  notice 
of  an  oath  upon  the  Evangelists,  and  the  abjui*ation  oath 
(till  altered  for  the  Jews  by  10  Geo.  I,  c.  10,  s.  x8)  runs  upon 
the  true  faith  of  a  Christian.  We  therefore  think  that  this 
IB  a  good  return  and  allow  it  ^" 

In  this  respect  Jews  were  in  an  inferior  position  to 
Quak^na,  in  whose  favour  Acts  of  Parliament  had  been 
passed,  enabling  them  in  all  cases  where  an  oath  was 
required,  except  in  criminal  cases  or  to  save  injuries  or 
to  bear  any  office  or  place  of  profit  in  the  Government, 
to  make  an  affirmation  instead  of  the  oath,  and  who  there* 
fore  could  not  be  excluded  from  civil  rights  upon  the 
ground  that  they  refused  to  take  the  oath  when  duly 
taidered  in  the  customary  form  ^. 

Thus  the  Jews  were  unable  to  become  citizens  of  London, 
and  were  in  consequence  by  the  by-laws  of  the  city 
excluded  from  all  retail  trade  within  its  boundaries; 
wholesale  trade  was,  however,  open  to  them,  and  from 
the  first  days  of  their  return  several  of  their  number 
had  occupied  prominent  positions  as  merchants  in  the  city. 
In  addition  to  their  total  exclusion  from  all  branches  of 
retail  trades,  the  number  of  Jewish  brokers  permitted  to 
carry  on  business  in  the  city  was  strictly  limited  to  twelve, 
who  received  licences  from  the  court  of  aldermen.  These 
licences  they  were  allowed  to  transfer  upon  payment  of 
a  fine  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  which  in  the  course  of  time 

*  Bex  t.  Bosworth  (1739),  a  Strange,  pp.  iiia-4. 

*  Th»  statutes  are  7  &  8  Will.  Ill,  cap.  34  ;  8  Geo.  I,  cap.  6&  99  Geo.  II, 
cap.  46,  sec  36.  See  Rex  and  Horrioe  v,  the  Mayor  of  Lincoln  (1698), 
13  Mod.,  p.  190  and  5  Mod.,  pp.  399-403,  where  the  Mayor  of  Lincohi  was 
eompeUed  by  mandamus  to  admit  a  Quaker  to  the  freedom  of  the  city ; 
and  Bex  cl  the  Turkey  Company  (1760),  a  Bum,  pp.  943  and  1,000,  where 
a  Quaker  was  held  to  be  entitled  to  be  admitted  to  the  Turkey  Company 
upon  his  alBrmation  without  taking  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament  regulating  the  Company. 
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became  a  valuable  perquisite^;  but  if  a  Jewish  broker 
died  without  having  transferred  his  licence  the  appointment 
fell  to  the  city  and  might  be  disposed  of  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  place  of  a  Jewish  broker  was  thus  of  con- 
siderable value  and  at  least  on  one  occasion  became  the 
subject  of  litigation  in  the  courts.  In  the  year  1750,  upon 
the  bankruptcy  of  a  Jev^h  broker,  a  petition  was  presented 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  praying  that  his  place  as  broker 
might  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  but  Lord 
Chancellor  Hardwicke  held  that  it  could  not  be  considered 
as  an  office,  and  refused  the  petition  ^. 

It  remains  only  to  add  that  in  the  year  1829  the  following 
motion  was  unanimously  carried  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Council,  "  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  relative  to 
wholesale  dealers  to  make  inquiry  and  report  as  to  the 
municipal  or  legal  impediments  by  which  Jews  carrying  on 
business  in  the  City  of  London  are  debarred  from  taking 
up  their  freedom  of  the  City  of  London."  In  consequence 
of  the  report  subsequently  sent  in,  an  Act  was  passed  on 
December  10,  1830,  by  the  common  council,  for  enabling 
persons  to  take  the  oath  according  to  the  forms  of  their 
own  religion  ^    And  so  since  the  year  1831  the  custom  of 


^  <<  As  much  as  ^1,500  has  been  paid  for  a  broker's  medal,  and  a  system 
of  disgraceful  jobbing  has  been  the  consequence ;  a  Lord  Mayor  and  four 
Aldermen  next  in  succession  to  the  chair  having  formerly  conspired 
together  to  raise  the  customary  fee  for  transferring  a  broker's  medal  from 
£xoo  to  ^500  in  which  they  succeeded.  Taking  customary  fees  (however 
UDJust)  might  perhaps  be  palliated  by  immemorial  usage ;  but  may  it  not 
be  asked  in  the  case  just  aUuded  to,  in  the  offensive  sense  of  the  word, 
who  was  the  greatest  Jew,  my  Lord  Mayor  or  the  broker?  It  is  not 
astonishing  that  cases  should  have  occurred  where  a  broker  has  retaliated 
upon  his  lordship ;  and  it  was  whispered  many  years  back,  when  these 
transactions  took  place,  that  by  threats  of  exposure  sums  have  been 
disgorged  and  paid  back  again  to  the  broker.*'  Brief  memoir  qfthe^Je%o$  in 
relation  to  (heir  civU  disdbiUties  by  Apsley  Pellott,  himself  a  member  of  the 
Corporation,  published  in  1809. 

*  See  ex  parte  Lyons  (1750),  Ambler,  p.  89. 

'  See  Welch's  Modem  History  qf  the  City  qf  London,  p.  167.  Journal,  105, 
fols.  5,  6. 
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administering  the  necessary  oath  on  the  New  Testament 
only  was  no  longer  adhered  to,  and  Jews  have  without  any 
Act  of  Parliament  having  been  passed  in  their  favoar 
enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  the  citizenship  of  London. 

In  the  same  way  the  exclusion  of  Jews  from  the  various 
professions  was  due  to  their  inability  or  unwillingness  to 
comply  with  the  regulations,  especially  where  these  included 
the  taking  of  an  objectionable  oath,  laid  down  by  those  who 
had  the  right  to  control  the  admission  of  candidates,  and 
not  to  any  impediment  created  by  the  general  law  of  the 
country.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  profession  of  the 
law  was  an  exception  to  this  general  rule,  and  some  colour 
is  lent  to  this  theory  by  the  existence  of  provisions  in 
certain  statutes,  namely  1  Geo.  I,  st.  2,  c.  13,  s.  a,  a  Geo.  II, 
c  31,  and  9  Geo.  11,  c.  26^,  obliging  "every  person  who 
shall  act  as  a  Serjeant  at  Law,  Counsellor  at  Law,  Barrister, 
Advocate,  Attorney,  Solicitor,  Writer  in  Scotland,  Proctor, 
Clerk  or  Notary,"  under  pain  of  incurring  severe  disabilities 
and  forfeiting  j£*5oo,  to  take  the  oaths  mentioned  in  the 
first-named  Act.  Among  these  was  the  oath  of  abjuration 
(affirming  the  legality  of  the  Hanoverian  succession,  and 
renouncing  allegiance  to  the  exiled  House  of  Stuart),  which 
ended  with  the  words  "  upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian," 
and  therefore  could  not  be  taken  by  a  self-respecting  Jew. 
In  the  year  1766  the  terms  of  the  abjuration  oath  were 
slightly  altered  (by  6  Geo.  Ill,  c.  53),  but  the  obnoxious 
final  words  were  still  retained.  But  these  oaths  had  not  to 
be  taken  before  admission  to  the  legal  profession,  but 

>  The  earlier  siatntes  5  Eliz.,  cap.  i,  sec  5,  and  7  Jao.  I,  cap.  6,  sees,  la- 
18,  providing  that  persons  entering  the  legal  profession  should  take  an 
oath  upon  the  evangelists,  vrere  apparently  treated  as  no  longer  in  force, 
either  becaose  they  were  regarded  as  being  superseded  by  the  later  Acts, 
or  because  the  oaths  specified  in  them  had  been  abrogated  by  i  W.  &  M., 
cap.  By  and  it  would  seem  from  sec.  25  of  the  Act  of  James  I  that  it  was 
never  intended  to  be  more  than  a  temporary  Act  These  statutes 
applied  equally  to  schoolmasters,  and  the  last  one  to  the  medical 
profuBion,  and  were  formally  repealed  in  1846  by  9  &  xo  Vict.*  cap.  59, 
sec.  z. 

VOL.  xvni.  F 
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within  a  certain  time  afterwards  ^.  That  time  was  origin- 
ally three  months,  but  the  second-recited  Act  extended  it 
to  the  end  of  the  term  following  admission,  and  the  third 
to  six  months. 

In  the  first  year  of  George  11  an  indemnity  Act  was  passed, 
by  which  all  persons  who  had  neglected  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  any  office  or  employment  by  omitting  to  take 
the  necessary  oaths,  &c.,  are  indemnified  and  recapacitated 
provided  that  they  qualified  themselves  on  or  before 
November  28,  1738,  and  every  year  until  the  year  x868, 
when  the  enactment  of  the  Promissory  Oaths  Act  made 
their  continuance  no  longer  necessary,  similar  Acts  of 
indemnity  were  passed  enlarging  the  time  for  qualification 
till  some  day  in  the  following  year.  Therefore,  after  the 
reign  of  George  IE,  there  was  nothing  in  the  Acts  recited 
to  prevent  a  Jew  fi*om  entering  the  legal  profession,  if 
he  was  willing  to  take  the  risk,  not  a  very  serious  one, 
of  the  annual  indemnity  Act  not  being  re-enacted,  and  his 
accordingly  becoming  incapacitated  to  continue  to  follow 
his  profession  upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  by 
the  existing  Act. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  admission  to  the  legal  profession 
could  only  be  obtained  through  the  medium  of  certain 
persons  or  societies  who,  though  not  bound  to  do  so  by 
any  Act  of  Parliament,  might  lay  down  conditions  with 
which  Jews  could  not  comply.  For  instance,  the  right 
to  admit  to  the  degree  of  barrister-at-law,  holders  of  which 
alone  are  entitled  to  plead  in  the  superior  courts  and 
are  therefore  considered  the  higher  branch  of  the  legal 
profession,  has  from  time  immemorial  been  vested  in  the 

*  The  position  of  Roman  Catholics  wishing  to  practise  the  law  was 
diflSarent,  for  the  statute  7  &  8  Will  III,  cap.  94,  providing  under  pain 
of  incurring  the  penalties  of  praemunire  that  no  person  should  practise 
law  without  first  taking  certain  oaths  (none  of  which  were  obnoxious  ^ 
Jevre)  and  making  a  declaration  against  transubstantiation,  effectually 
excluded  them,  prior  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act  of  1791,  from  all 
participation  in  the  legal  profession  except  the  calling  of  a  conveyancer 
which  was  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  statute. 
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Inns  of  Coui-t.  These  are  voluntary  societies,  and  no 
member  of  the  public  has  an  inherent  right  to  be  admitted 
to  ihem^.  Persons  once  admitted  members  must  then 
become  qualified  for  call  to  the  bar,  and  one  of  the 
qualifications  which,  having  regard  to  the  statutes  already 
mentioned,  can  hardly  be  considered  unreasonable,  was  the 
taking  of  certain  oaths,  including  the  oath  of  abjuration. 
In  the  year  1833  Mr.  Francis  Goldsmid,  who  had  been 
previously  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  society,  applied  to 
the  benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn  to  be  called  to  the  bar, 
and  to  be  permitted  to  omit  the  final  words  from  the 
oath  of  abjuration.  There  was  some  discussion,  at  a  full 
meeting  of  the  benchers,  during  which  Lord  Campbell^  who 
was  then  Mr.  Campbell,  K.C.,  M.P.,  says  that  he  pointed 
out  the  hardship  to  be  imposed  upon  the  young  gentleman, 
who  had  been  allowed  to  keep  his  terms  and  whose 
prospects  in  life  would  thus  be  suddenly  blasted ;  to  which 
Mr.  Clarke,  K.C.,  leader  of  the  Midland  Circuit,  and  at  that 
time  master  of  the  library,  replied :  "  Hardship !  no  hard- 
ship at  all !    Let  him  become  a  Christian,  and  be  d d  to 

him !  *'  but  this  reply  was  not  taken  as  a  serious  argument, 
for  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  application 
should  be  granted,  and  Mr.  Goldsmid  was  called  to 
the  bar  and  afterwards  became  a  Q.C.  and  a  bencher  of 
his  Inn*. 

The  precedent  was  followed  by  the  other  Inns,  and  so 
a  disability,  which  had  long  been  supposed  to  exists  was 
removed  without  the  necessity  of  the  intervention  of  Par- 
liament. As  this  is  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  almost 
all  the  disabilities  of  this  kind  could  have  been,  and  in 
many  cases  were,  removed,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
append  the  relevant  entries  in  the  records  of  Lincoln's 
Inn : — 

^  See  the  King  v.  the  Benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn  (1825),  4  B  &  C,  855 ; 
Keate  V.  Durwan  (1874),  L.  R.,  18  £q.  137 ;  and  Maaisty  v.  Kenealy  (1876), 
84  W.  ILy  9x8  for  the  legal  position  and  argument  of  the  Inns  of  Ck>iLrt. 

*  Lives  qf  the  CftonccCor*,  toI.  V,  p.  544  (note). 
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"  1827.     Dec.  27.    Francis  Henry  Goldsmid  (19)  i  s. 
Isaac  Lyon  G.,  of  Dulwich  Hill  Ho.,  Surrey  Esq."  ^ 
"  Special  Council  held  on  Jan,  25, 1833. 
Twenty  Benchers  present. 
Upon  the  application  of  Francis  Henry  Goldsmid,  gentle- 
man, a  Fellow  of  this  Society,  relative  to  his  call  to  the 
Bar,  It  is  ordered  that  the  question  whether  a  person  of 
the  Jewish  persuasion  is  eligible  to  be  called  to  the  Bar,  be 
adjourned  to  Wednesday  next." 

"Special  Council  held  on  Januaiy  30,  1833. 

Nineteen  Benchers  present. 
Upon  the  motion  of  the   Rt.   Hon.  Thomas  Erskine, 
Mr.  Francis  Henry  Goldsmid  was  unanimously  called  to 
the  Bar." 

It  remains  but  to  add  that  the  benchers  on  this  occasion 
merely  followed  the  praiseworthy  example  which  had  been 
set  by  the  leaders  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  profession 
nearly  sixty  years  before.  And  here  again  it  will  be  well 
to  set  out  extracts  from  the  records.  In  the  draft  minutes 
of  the  Society  of  Gentlemen  Practisers  for  June  ^5, 1770, 
appear  the  following  notes  ^  written  apparently  by  a  member 
of  the  committee : — 

"  No  Jew  to  be  bail  for  any  person  but  a  Jew. 

y      ,  >  Fore  Street  in  the  Artillery  Ground, 

admitted  as  attorneys." 

In  another  document,  also  to  be  found  in  the  printed 
edition  of  the  records,  the  exact  steps  by  which  the  admission 
was  effected,  are  given.    It  reads  as  follows : — 

"  Oath  by  Jewish  Solicitor. 
Joseph  Abrahams,  son  of  Abraham  Abrahams  of  Mitre 
Court,  Leadenhall  Street,  was  on  the  29th  Deer.,  1763, 

^  Admission  Register,  no.  19,  fo.  65  ;  Records  ofLincMs  Inn^  vol.  II,  p.  197. 
'  Black  Books  qf  Lincoln's  Inn,  Book  XXII,  pp.  933,  934 ;  Records  of  Lincoln* a 
Inn^  Black  books,  vol.  IV,  p.  185. 
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articled  as  clerk  to  George  Ellis  the  younger  of  Deans 
Street,  ffetter  Lajie».  an  attorney  of  the  Court  of  King's 
BbdcIl 

Affidt.  of  due  execution  of  the  Articles  sworn  25th 
Jan.  1764        fyled  i8th  ffeb.  1764. 

On  ye  18  July  1769  the  said  Joseph  Abrahams  was 
assigned  over  by  Articles  by  the  said  Qeorge  Ellis  to 
Robt.  Gill  of  Angel  Court,  Throgmorton  Street,  Attorney 
in  the  Common  Pleas. 

23rd  Jan.  1770  the  said  Joseph  Abrahams  was  admitted 
as  an  Attorney  of  the  King's  Bench  by  Mr.  Justice  Yates. 

i3tili  ffebry  1770  was  admitted  a  Sollr.  in  Chancery.  The 
Deputy  Clerk  of  ye  petty  Bagg  informed  me  Abrahams  was 
sworn  on  the  Bible. 

loth  Geo.  ist.  cap.  4.  Subjects  professing  ye  Jewish 
Religion  presenting  themselves  to  take  ye  Oath  of 
Abjuration  (the  words  Uixm  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian  to 
be  omitted)  and  deemed  a  sufft.  taking  of  the  abjuration 
Oath^"  * 

The  profession  of  a  tutor  or  schoolmaster  was  also 
closed  to  the  Jew  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  la^ 
for  the  statutes  already  enumei*ated  ordaining  the  taking 
of  obnoxious  oaths  embraced  the  followers  of  the  teaching 
profession  as  well  as  the  practisers  of  medicine  and  law. 
The  disability  thus  imposed  was,  however,  practically 
obviated  in  the  way  already  described  after  the  reign 
of  George  11  by  the  passage  of  the  annual  indemnity 
Acts.  Yet  &om  this  particular  profession  the  Jew  was 
excluded  by  other  statutory  provisions.  The  Act  of 
Uniformity  provided  that  "all  masters  and  other  heads, 
fellows,  chaplains  and  tutors  of  or  in  any  college,  hall, 
house  of  learning  or  hospital,  and  every  public  professor 
and  reader  in  either  of  the  universities  and  in  every  college 
elsewhere .  .  .  and  every  schoolmaster  keeping  any  public  or 
private  school  and  every  person  instructing  or  teaching  any 

*  EecordB  qftke  Society  o/QenUemm  PradiaerSf  pp.  lao^  lai,  aSS. 
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youth  in  any  house  or  private  family  as  a  tutor  or  school- 
master," shall  before  admission  subscribe  a  declaration  of 
which  an  important  clause  was  *'that  I  will  conform  to 
the  litui^  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  is  now  by 
law  established/'  upon  pain  of  deprivation.  It  is  plain 
that  this  penalty  was  scarcely  applicable  to  a  tutor  or 
schoolmaster  in  a  private  family,  and  accordingly  the 
following  section  provided  that  such  persons  should  obtain 
a  license  from  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and  that  if  any 
person  should  instruct  or  teach  any  youth  as  a  tutor  or 
schoolmaster  before  obtaining  such  license  and  subscribing 
the  declaration  he  should  suffer  three  months'  imprisonment 
without  bail  or  mainprize  ^ 

These  provisions  were  not  very  rigorously  enforced,  at 
least  as  regards  teaching  in  private  houses,  but  were  quite 
sufficient  to  exclude  all  persons  not  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  from  taking  any  part  in  the  instruction  of  youth 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  country,  nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  sucl^  was  the  intention  of  the  legislature  throughout 
the  eighteenth  centuiy,  for  the  Act  of  1769,  expressly  passed 
for  the  relief  of  Protestant  dissenting  schoojmasters,  in  terms 
provides  that  nothing  therein  shall  extend  "to  the  enabling 
of  any  person  dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England  to 
obtain  or  hold  the  mastership  of  any  college  or  school  of 
royal  foundation  or  of  any  other  endowed  college  or  school 
for  the  education  of  youth,  unless  the  same  shall  have  been 
founded  since  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  their  late  Majesties 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  for  the  immediate  use  and 
benefit  of  Protestant  Dissenters  ^Z'  The  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Act  of  1791,  which  enabled  Roman  Catholics  to  be 
tutors  or  schoolmasters,  has  a  similar  proviso  "that  no 
person  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  shall  obtain 
or  hold  the  mastership  of  any  college  or  school  of  royal 
foundation  or  of  any  other  endowed  college  or  school  for 

'  13  &  14  Car.  II,  cap.  4,  sees.  8-1  r,  superseding  the  proyisions  of 
33  Eliz.,  cap.  I,  sees.  6,  7  and  i  Jac.  I,  cap.  4,  sec.  9. 
*  10  Geo.  III.  can.  a±. 


19  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  44, 
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ihe  education  of  youth  or  shall  keep  a  school  in  either  of 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  *." 

No  relief  from  this  disability  was  ever  expressly  granted 
to  the  Jews,  but  in  1846  the  Religious  Disabilities  Act 
(9  &  10  Vict,  a  59,  8.  i),  which,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, placed  the  Jews  as  regards  education  on  the  same 
footing  as  Protestant  Dissenters  and  thereby  legalized  their 
communal  schools  and  any  endowments  attached  to  them, 
absolutely  repealed  the  disability  so  far  as  it  related  to 
teaching  in  a  private  house  or  family,  and  a  quarter  of 
a  century  later  the  Universities  Tests  Act  of  187 1  (34  &  35 
Vict.  c.  26.  s.  8)  abolished  it  so  far  as  it  related  to  teaching 
in  colleges  or  public  schools. 

The  Universities  themselves  were  for  a  long  time  impos* 
sible  of  access  to  the  Jews,  who  were  nevertheless  in  regard 
to  the  Universities  in  no  better  or  worse  position  than  all 
others  who  dissented  from  the  Church  of  England.  Acts 
of  Parliament  had  been  passed  at  various  times  (i  Eliz., 
c.  I,  7  Jac.  I,  c.  6,  I  Guil.  &  Mar.,  c.  8,  i  Geo.  I,  st.  2,  c.  13) 
requiring  oaths,  some  of  which  at  least  would  have  been 
obnoxious  to  Jews,  to  be  taken  by  persons  admitted  to 
degrees  or  offices  in  the  Universities.  But  by  means  of 
the  annual  indemnity  Acts,  any  difficulty  thus  created 
might  have  been  surmounted  in  the  same  way  as  entrance 
to  the  liberal  professions  had  been  gained  by  the  Dissenters. 
The  Universities  and  their  colleges,  although  not  oi-iginally 
ecclesiastical  foundations^,  had  always  kept  up  a  close 

^  31  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  32,  sec.  14.  The  Act  further  provided  that  no 
•ehoolmaater  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  should  receive  into 
his  school  for  education  the  child  of  any  Protestant  father.  The  rights 
given  to  Boman  Catholic  schoolmasters  were  thus,  though  given  twenty- 
two  years  later,  much  more  limited  than  those  conferred  on  Protestant 
Nonconformists.  The  reason  for  this  was  the  popular  distrust  of  Roman 
Catholicism  which  insisted  upon  a  declaration  of  the  illegality  of  any 
endowment  of  a  school  or  college  for  the  instruction  of  persons  professing 
that  religion  ;  see  sec.  17  of  the  Act— a  disabUity  which  was  only  removed 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Charities  Act  of  183a  (2^3  WilL  IV,  cap.  115). 

»  The  Universities  are  civil  corporations  and  their  colleges  eleemosynary 
corporations  (see  Stephen's  BlacksUme,  vol.  Ill,  p.  3). 
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connexion  with  the  E^stablished  Church,  and,  so  fax  from 
smoothing  the  way  for  sectarians  to  take  degrees,  actually 
insisted  on  all  their  members  taking  religious  tests  in 
addition  to  the  statutoi*y  oaths,  including  in  most  cases 
subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England.  These  tests  had  to  be  taken  at  Oxford  before 
matriculation  or  admission  to  membei'ship,  but  at  Cam- 
biidge  might  be  deferred  until  candidature  for  a  degree. 
In  1850  Boyal  Commissions  were  appointed  to  investigate 
and  report  on  the  constitution  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  legislation  was  initiated  in  consequence 
of  their  reports.  The  University  of  Oxford  was  first  dealt 
with.  The  Oxford  University  Reform  Act,  1854  (17  &  18 
Vict.,  c.  81,  sees.  43,  44)  provided  '*that  it  shall  not  be 
necessary  for  any  person,  upon  matriculating  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  to  make  or  subscribe  any  declaration 
or  to  take  any  oath,  any  law  or  statute  notwithstanding," 
and  further  that  no  such  subscription  or  oath  should  be 
necessary  upon  taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Arts,  Law, 
Medicine,  or  Music,  but  a  proviso  was  added  that  such 
degree  should  not  constitute  any  qualification  for  holding 
any  office  which  had  theretofore  been  held  by  members 
of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ii*eland,  unless  the 
oaths  and  declaiutions  required  by  law  had  been  taken 
and  made.  The  opening  to  Dissenters  of  the  lower  degrees 
only  was  intended  to  prevent  them  taking  any  share  in  the 
government  of  the  University,  and  the  object  of  the  proviso 
was  to  continue  the  monopoly  of  educational  appointments 
belonging  to  members  of  the  Established  Church.  Two 
years  later  the  Cambridge  University  Reform  Act,  1856, 
carried  the  cause  of  religious  liberty,  so  far  as  the  younger 
University  was  concerned,  one  step  further,  by  enacting 
that  no  oath,  declaration,  or  subscription  should  thenceforth 
be  required  to  be  taken  by  any  person  either  (i)  upon 
obtaining  any  exhibition,  scholarship,  or  other  college 
emolument  available  for  the  assistance  of  an  undergraduate 
student  in  his  academical  education,  or  (2}  upon  matricu- 
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lating  or  taking  any  degree  in  Arts,  Law,  Medicine,  or 
Music,  provided,  however,  that  such  d^ree  should  not, 
until  tiie  holder  subscribed  a  declaration  stating  that  he 
is  bona  fide  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  entitle 
him  to  become  a  member  of  the  Senate  or  qualify  him  to 
hold  any  office  either  in  the  University  or  elsewhere  which 
had  theretofore  always  been  held  by  a  memb^  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  for  which  such  degree  was  a 
qualification  ^.  Not  unnaturally,  after  the  passage  of 
these  Acts  of  Parliament  the  University  of  Cambridge  was 
more  frequented  by  Jews  and  other  Dissenters  than  the 
sister  University;  for  at  Cambridge  all  scholarships  and 
the  higher  degrees  (except  in  the  faculty  of  theology)  were 
thrown  open  to  all  persons  irrespective  of  religion,  but 
the  right  to  hold  a  fellowship  or  take  any  part  in  the 
government  of  the  Universities  was  still  strictly  confined 
to  members  of  the  Established  Church. 

The  position  was  not  satisfactory,  and  a  wider  toleration 
was  demanded.  Bills  to  effect  this  end  were  regularly 
brought  forward  in  Parliament,  and  at  length  in  1870  the 
government  of  the  day  took  up  the  question,  and  a  Univer- 
sities Tests  Bill  was  piloted  through  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Sir  John  Duke  Coleridge,  the  Solicitor-General.  The 
Lords,  however,  shelved  it  by  appointing  a  Select  Com- 
mittee to  consider  the  matter.  The  Bill  was  again 
introduced  the  following  year  and  passed,  but  several 
amendments  intended  for  the  protection  of  the  Church  of 
England  were  inserted  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  accordance 
wiUi  the  recommendations  of  their  Select  Committee.  The 
effect  of  the  Act  is  that  all  degrees,  together  with  all  lights 
and  privileges  annexed  to  tiiem,  and  all  ofiices  in  the 
Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham  (which 
was  also  included  in  the  Act),  or  any  of  their  colleges, 
subsisting  at  the  time  the  Act  was  passed,  were  thrown 
open  to  all  persons  irrespective  of  their  religious  belief. 
The  only  exceptions  are  degrees  in  and  professorships  of 

^  19  &  20  Vict.,  cap.  88,  sees.  45,  46. 
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divinity,  and  such  offices  as  had  been  previously  by  some 
ordinance  or  statute  confined  to  persons  in  or  about  to 
enter  holy  orders  (thereby  saving  the  clerical  fellowships 
and  headships  of  houses),  or  confined  to  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  by  reason  of  a  degree  being  a  qualifi- 
cation for  holding  them.  Moreover,  no  member  of  a 
university  or  college  can  henceforth  be  compelled  to  attend 
the  public  worship  of  any  church,  sect,  or  denomination  to 
which  he  does  not  belong,  or  any  lecture  to  which  he,  if 
of  full  age  or,  if  he  is  under  age,  his  parent  or  guardian 
shall  object  on  religious  grounds.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  expressly  stated  that  the  Act  shall  not  interfere  with  the 
religious  instruction,  worship,  and  discipline  previously 
established,  and  every  college  is  required  to  provide 
sufficient  religious  instruction  for  all  its  undergraduate 
members  belonging  to  the  Established  Churchy  and  also  to 
continue  in  its  chapel  as  theretofore  the  daily  use  of  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  according  to  the  Order  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

The  Act  does  not  apply  to  new  foundations  ^,  refers  only 
to  colleges  subsisting  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  and  it  is 
therefore  open  for  the  adherents  of  any  legally  recognized 
religion  to  establish  a  college  or  hall  in  any  of  the  univer- 
sities, and  conduct  it  on  purely  sectarian  principles.  The 
Jews  have  never  attempted  to  create  such  a  foundation, 
but  have  liberally  availed  themselves  of  the  right  of 
becoming  members  of  the  colleges  thrown  open  to  them  by 
the  legislation  of  the  second  hiJf  of  last  century. 

Having  now  completed  a  summary  survey  of  the  civil 
disabilities  of  the  Jews  and  the  means  by  which  these  have 
been  removed,  before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  their 
political  rights,  it  may  be  not  without  interest  to  those  who 
have  followed  the  story  of  their  admission  to  the  univer- 
sities to  add  a  short  account  of  the  religious  position  in  the 
lower  branches  of  education.  The  anomalies  and  want  of 
system  which  characterize  almost  all  our  English  institu- 
»  See  Reg.  v.  Hertford  College,  Oxford  (1878),  L.R.  3,  Q.B.D.  693. 
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tions  are  not  absent  from  those  which  carry  on  the 
edueadon  of  the  country.  In  dealing  with  this  subject  it 
is  not  necessaxy  to  attempt  a  scientific  classification  of 
English  schools,  ^hich  from  a  legal  point  of  view  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  six  classes : 

(i)  Private  schools. 

(a)  Public  schools. 

(3)  Endowed  schools. 

(4)  Public  elementary  schools. 

(5)  Public  higher  grade  and  technical  schools. 

(6)  Poor  law,  reformatory,  and  industrial  schools. 

In  private  schools,  which  embrace  all  schools  not  sup- 
ported by  endowments  or  money  provided  from  public 
funds,  there  is  in  this  country  no  legal  restriction  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  the  master  or  owner  of  such  school  may 
at  his  own  pleasure  provide  or  abstain  from  providing 
religious  instruction,  and  if  he  does  provide  it  may  insist 
on  aU  the  pupils  taking  part  in  it,  or  make  such  exceptions 
as  he  thinks  fit.  The  instruction  may  be  of  any  kind  the 
master  chooses,  subject  perhaps  to  this  limitation,  that  it 
must  be  such  that  it  can  be  brought  within  the  tenets  of 
one  or  other  of  the  religions  which  have  been  admitted  to 
the  benefits  of  the  Toleration  Acts,  and  provided  also  that 
no  attempt  is  made  to  make  children  educated  in  the 
Christian  religion  deny  the  truth  of  Christianity,  for  such 
an  attempt  might  bring  the  master  within  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  the  obsolete  but  still  existing  Act  for  the  more 
effectual  suppressing  of  Blasphemy  and  Frofaneness  (9 
Will,  in,  c.  35),  the  history  of  which  was  given  in  the 
second  of  these  articles.  The  only  remedy  of  a  parent 
who  disapproves  of  the  religious  education  given  at  a 
private  school  is  to  withdraw  his  child  and  place  him  at 
another  school. 

Public  schools  in  the  legal  sense  include  only  those  which 
come  under  the  provisions  of  the  PublicSchools  Act,  1868,  and 
its  amending  Acts  (31  &  32  Vict.,  c.  1 1 8 ;  32  &  33  Vict.,  c.  58 ; 
34  fc  35  Vict.,  c.  60 ;  36  &  37  Vict.,  c.  41  and  c.  62),  namely, 
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Eton,  Winchester,  Westminster,  Charterhouse,  HaiTow, 
Rugby,  and  Shrewsbury.  The  principal  Act  empowers  the 
governing  bodies  of  these  schools  to  make,  and  from  time  to 
time  to  alter  and  annul,  regulations  with  respect  to  various 
matters,  amongst  which  those  relating  to  religion  are — 
(a)  With  respect  to  attendance  at  Divine  service,  and, 
where  the  school  has  a  chapel  of  its  own,  with  respect  to 
the  chapel  services  and  the  appointment  of  preachers. 
(6)  With  respect  to  giving  facilities  for  the  education  of 
boys  whose  parents  or  guardians  wish  to  withdraw  them 
from  the  religious  instruction  given  in  the  school  The 
headmaster  is,  however,  entitled  to  be  consulted  on  all  such 
regulations,  and  also  to  submit  to  the  Groveming  Body 
proposals  for  making  new  or  altering  or  annulling  old 
regulations.  At  the  present  time  Harrow  is  the  only  one 
of  these  schools  in  which  regulations  have  been  made  to 
enable  Jewish  boys  not  only  to  be  absent  from  Divine 
service  in  the  school  chapel,  but  also  to  receive  instmction 
in  the  tenets  of  their  own  religion. 

It  should  be  added  that  by  the  thirteenth  section  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  (14  Car.  II,  c.  4),  which  is  still  unre- 
pealed as  to  them,  the  governors  and  heads  of  Westminster, 
Winchester,  and  Eton  are  required  to  conform  to  the  Church 
of  England  and  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Ai*ticles. 

Endowed  schools  are  now  governed  by  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act  of  1869  and  the  amending  Acts  (32  &  33  Vict., 
c.  56;  36  &  37  Vict.,  c.  87 ;  and  37  &  38  Vict.,  c.  87)..  and 
comprise  all  schools  (other  than  those  coming  under  the 
Public  Schools  Act)  which  are  wholly  or  partly  maintained 
by  means  of  any  endowment^  including  therefore  many  of 
the  institutions  popularly  known  as  public  schools.  Before 
1869  these  schools  had  been  divided  into  two  classes,  there 
being  no  statutory  requirement  as  to  exemption  from 
religious  education  of  children  in  schools  which  came  under 
the  Grammar  Schools  Act  of  1840  (3  &  4  Vict.,  c  77),  but 
in  the  case  of  other  endowed  schools  it  was  provided  by 
the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  j86o  (23  &  24  Vict.,  c.  11),  that 
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it  should  be  lawful  for  the  trustees  or  governors  .of  every 
endowed  school  to  make,  and  that  they  should  be  bound  to 
make,  orders  admitting  to  the  benefits  of  the  school  the 
children  of  parents  not  in  communion  with  the  church, 
sect,  or  denomination  to  which  the  endowment  belonged, 
unless  the  will,  deed,  or  other  instrument  regulating  the 
endowment  expressly  required  all  children  educated  under 
it  to  be  instructed  according  to  the  doctrines  or  formularies 
of  such  church  or  denomination. 

This  provision  was,  however,  not  considered  adequate, 
and  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  of  1869  was  passed  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  commissioners  appointed  five  years 
previously  to  consider  the  question.  It  applies  both  to 
grammar  schools  and  other  endowed  schools>  and  as  to 
religious  teaching  provides  that  in  every  scheme  which  the 
commissioners — now  the  Charity  Commissioners — shall 
frame  for  the  regulation  of  such  schools  provision  shall  be 
made  that  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  child  attending  as 
a  day  scJidar  may  claim  by  notice  in  writing  addressed  to 
the  principal  teacher  the  exemption  of  such  scholar  from 
attending  prayer  or  religious  worship,  or  from  any  lesson 
on  a  religious  subject,  and  that  such  scholar  shall  be 
exempted  accordingly  without  forfeiting  any  advantage  or 
emolument  to  which  he  would  otherwise  be  entitled,  except 
such  as  may  by  the  scheme  be  expressly  made  dependent 
on  learning  such  lessons,  and  further  that  upon  complaint 
from  the  parent  or  guardian  that  any  teacher  systematically 
teaches  any  religious  doctrine  to  a  child  after  such  notice 
has  been  sent,  the  governing  body  shall  inquire  into  the 
complaint,  and  if  judged  well  founded  shall  take  proper 
measures  for  its  remedy* 

This  refers  to  day  scholars  only,  but  with  regard  to 
boarding  schools  it  is  enacted  that  every  scheme  shall 
provide  that  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  scholar  about 
to  attend  such  school,  who  otherwise  could  only  be  admitted 
as  a  boarder,  desires  his  exemption  from  attending  prayer 
or  religious  worship  or  any  lesson  on  a  religious  subject, 
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but  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  boarding  houses  of  the 
school  are  not  willing  to  allow  such  exemption,  then  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  governing  body  of  the  school  to 
make  proper  provisions  for  enabling  the  scholar  to  attend 
the  school  and  have  such  exemption  as  a  day  scholar. 

Moreover,  the  religious  opinions  of  any  person  or  his 
attendance  or  non-attendance  at  any  particular  form  of 
religious  worship  shall  not  in  any  way  affect  his  qualifica- 
tion for  being  one  of  the  governing  body  of  such  endow- 
ment. But  schools  which  are  maintained  out  of  the 
endowment  of  any  cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  or  the 
scholars  of  which  are  required  by  the  express  terms  of  the 
instrument  of  foundation  to  be  instructed  according  to  the 
doctrines  or  formularies  of  any  particular  church,  sect,  or 
denomination,  are  excepted  from  these  provisions  as  to 
religious  instruction  ^  or  worship,  other  than  those  for  the 
exemption  of  day  scholars  when  it  has  been  duly  claimed. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  conscience  clauses  do  not 
enable  parents  to  claim  exemption  for  their  children  from 
attendance  upon  a  Saturday,  or  any  other  day  to  be  set 
apart  for  religious  observance  by  the  tenets  of  their  creed, 
nor  to  insist  upon  their  admission  as  boarders,  though  they 
can  demand  that  provision  should  be  made  for  them  to 
attend  an  endowed  school,  which  has  theretofore  been  con- 
fined to  boarders,  as  day  scholars,  and  in  fact  at  several 
schools,  such  as  Clifton,  Cheltenham,  and  the  Perse  Grammar 
School,  boarding  houses  for  the  exclusive  use  of  Jewish 
boys  have  actually  been  established  ^. 

In  the  case  of  public  elementary  schools  it  was  necessary 
to  make  more  stringent  provisions  upon  this  subject,  because 
the  Education  Act  of  1870  made  attendance  at  these 
schools  compulsory  for  all  children  whose  education  was 
not  otherwise  provided  for  by  their  parents.  It  was 
therefore  enacted  that  no  child  should  be  compelled  to 

^  3a  &  33  Vict.,  cap.  56,  sec.  19,  and  see  also  36  &  37  Vict,  cap.  87,  sec.  7. 
'  See  In  re  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869,  in  re  Christ's  Hospital 
(1890),  L.R.  15,  A.C.  17a,  esp.  pp.  181-3. 
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attend  or  abetaiii  from  attending  any  Sunday  school  or 
pkce  of  religious  ^worship,  and  that  any  parent  may  with- 
draw his  child  from  any  religious  observance  kept  or 
religious  instruction  given  in  the  school,  and  also  from 
attendance  at  the  school  upon  any  day  exclusively  set 
apart  for  religious  observance  by  the  religious  body  to  which 
he  belongs.  In  order  to  make  the  right  of  withdrawal  from 
religious  instruction  effective  it  was  further  provided  that 
such  instruction  should  only  be  given  at  the  beginning  or 
tiie  end  of  the  school  hours  at  times  to  be  inserted  in 
a  time-table,  which  must  be  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Education^,  which  last  provision  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  sacrifice  of  secular  to  religious  education  by  devoting 
too  large  a  proportion  of  the  school  hours  to  the  latter. 

These  provisions  apply  to  all  public  elementary  schools,  and 
in  the  case  of  those  provided  by  a  local  authority  it  is  further 

*  33  *  34  Vict.,  cap.  75,  sec.  7,  the  words  of  which  are  :  "  (i)  It  shall  not 
be  required,  as  a  condition  of  any  child  being  admitted  into  or  continuing 
in  the  school,  that  he  shall  attend  or  abstain  f^om  attending  any  Sunday 
school  or  any  place  of  religious  worship,  or  that  he  shall  attend  any 
religions  observance  or  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects  in  the  school 
or  elsewhere,  from  which  observance  or  instruction  he  may  be  withdrawn 
by  his  parent,  or  that  he  shall,  if  withdrawn  by  his  parent,  attend  the 
school  on  any  day  exclusively  set  apart  for  religious  observance  by  the 
religious  body  to  which  the  parent  belongs. 

^^{2)  The  time  or  times  during  which  any  religious  observance  is 
practised  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  given  at  any  meeting 
of  the  school  shaU  be  either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end,  or  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  such  meeting,  and  shall  be  inserted  in  a  Time- 
table to  be  approved  by  the  Education  Department,  and  to  be  kept 
permanently  and  conspicuously  affixed  in  every  school-room ;  and  any 
scholar  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parent  from  such  observance  or 
instruction  without  forfeiting  any  of  the  other  benefits  of  the  school. 
(See  also  sec.  74  (a).) 

**  C3)  The  school  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  any 
ef  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors,  so,  however,  that  it  shall  be  no  part  of  the 
duties  of  such  inspector  to  inquire  into  any  instruction  in  religious 
subjects  given  at  such  school,  or  to  examine  any  scholar  therein  in 
religions  knowledge  or  in  any  religious  subject  or  book.^' 

Provision  for  the  examination  of  children  in  religious  subjects  is  made 
in  see.  76,  which,  however,  is  appUcable  only  to  non-provided  schools. 
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enacted  by  section  14  of  the  Act  of  1870,  commonly  known 
as  the  Cowper-Temple  clause,  that  '^  no  religious  catechism 
or  religious  formulary  which  is  distinctive  of  any  particular 
denomination  shall  be  taught  in  the  school."  This  section 
is  not  in  practice  any  valid  protection  for  Jewish  children, 
because  the  Board  of  Education  has  held  that  under  it, 
although  the  catechism  of  any  particulai*  Christian  sect 
may  not  be  taught,  yet  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Apostles' 
Creed  (being  common  to  all  Christian  sects)  may  be  subjects 
of  instruction,  and  that  portions  of  the  Bible,  including  of 
course  the  New  Testament,  may  be  read,  and  such  explana- 
tions given  as  are  conformable  to  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  under  the  conscience 
and  time-table  clause  already  referred  to  this  religious 
instruction  can  only  be  given  at  the  beginning  or  end  of 
the  school  hours,  and  Jewish  parents  have  an  absolute  right 
to  withdraw  their  children  while  the  lessons  in  religion  are 
being  taught.  As  in  most  schools  separate  instruction  in 
secular  subjects  is  given  to  children  withdrawn  from  the 
religious  teaching  or  observances,  if  Jews  desire  that  their 
children  attending  such  schools  shall  receive  instruction  in 
their  own  religion,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  supply  it  at 
their  own  expense,  and  in  hours  not  included  in  the  regular 
school  time.  This  is  done  in  many  of  the  London  public 
elementary  schools  by  the  Jewish  Religious  Education 
Board,  and  there  are  similar  Jewish  bodies  performing  the 
same  duty  in  Manchester  and  other  towns  where  there  is 
a  large  Jewish  population. 

In  non-provided  or  voluntary  schools  the  religious 
instruction  shall,  as  regards  its  character,  be  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  (if  any)  of  the  trust  deed  relating 
thereto,  and  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  managers  ^. 
In  order  that  the  provisions  of  the  trust  deed  may  be 
effectually  executed,  it  is  enacted  that,  though  the  managers 
of  such  schools  are  bound  to  carry  out  the  directions  of  the 
local  education  authority  as  to  secular  education,  yet  those 

*  Education  Act,  190a  (a  Edw.  VII,  cap.  4a),  sec.  7  (6). 
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directioBs'^ball  not  be  such  as  to  interfere  with  reasonable 
facilities  for  religious  instruction  during  school  hours.  And 
further,  the  managers  ai'e  given  the  power  of  dismissing  a 
teacher  without  ihe  consent  of  the  local  education  authority 
on  grounds  connected  with  the  giving  of  religious  instruction 
in  the  school  ^.  There  are  several  such  Jewish  schools  to  be 
found  in  London  and  the  larger  provincial  centres,  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  to  these  schools  also  the 
conscience  and  time-table  clauses  are  strictly  applicable. 

Public  higher  and  technical  schools  are  schools  either 
provided  by  or  receiving  pecuniary  assistance  from  local 
authorities  under  various  recent  Acts  of  Parliament,  which 
provide  a  higher  education  than  that  given  in  the  public 
elementary  schools.  Section  4  of  the  Education  Act,  1902, 
enacts  with  r^ard  to  the  religious  instruction  to  be  given 
at  these  schools  as  follows :  '*  (i)  A  council  shall  not  require 
that  any  particular  form  of  religious  instruction  or  worship, 
or  any  religious  catechism  or  formulary  which  is  distinctive 
of  any  particular  denomination,  shall  or  shall  not  be  taught, 
used,  or  practised  in  any  school,  college,  or  hostel  aided  but 
not  provided  by  the  council,  and  no  pupil  shall  on  the 
ground  of  religious  belief  be  excluded  from  or  placed  in  an 
iuferior  position  in  any  school,  college,  or  hostel  pix>vided 
by  the  council,  and  no  catechism  or  formulary  distinctive 
of  any  particular  religious  denomination  shall  be  taught  in 
any  school,  college,  or  hostel  so  provided,  except  in  cases 
where  the  council,  at  the  request  of  parents  of  scholars,  at 
such  times  and  under  such  conditions  as  the  council  think 
desirable,  allow  any  religious  instruction  to  be  given  in  the 
school,  college,  or  hostel,  otherwise  than  at  the  cost  of  the 
council:  provided  tha^t  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  no 
unfair  preference  shall  be  shown  to  any  religious  denomi- 
nation. 

'*  (2).  (a)  A  scholar  attending  as  a  day  or  evening  scholar 
shall  not  be  required,  as  a  condition  of  being  admitted  into 
or  remaining  in  the  school  or  college,  to  attend  or  abstain 
^  Education  Act,  1909,  sec  7  (i)  (a)  and  (c). 
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from  attending  any  Sunday  school,  place  of  religions 
worship,  religions  observance,  or  instruction  in  religious 
subjects  in  the  school  or  college  or  elsewhere ;  and 

"(6)  The  times  for  religious  worship  or  for  any  lesson 
on  a  religious  subject  shall  be  conveniently  arranged  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  withdrawal  of  any  such  scholar 
therefrom." 

The  law  as  to  poor-law  schools  has  little  interest  for  the 
Jews,  who  rightly  pride  themselves  on  saving  their  poorer 
brethren  from  resorting  to  the  workhouse ;  so  that  there 
are  probably  no  Jewish  children  in  any  workhouse  schools ; 
should,  however,  any  Jewish  children  be  dependent  on  the 
union,  the  guardians  would  probably  avail  themselves  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law  (Certified  Schools)  Act, 
1862,  enabling  them  to  send  a  poor  child  to  any  school 
certified  as  fit  for  the  purpose,  but  by  the  Act  no  child  may 
be  sent  to  any  school  which  is  conducted  on  the  principles 
of  a  religious  denomination  to  which  he  does  not  belong, 
and  the  Poor  Law  (now  the  Local  Government)  Board,  if  of 
opinion  that  any  person  is  aggrieved  by  any  child  being  so 
sent  or  kept  at  any  school,  may  order  its  immediate 
removal  ^. 

Reformatory  schools  are  established  for  the  better  training 
of  youthful  ofienders,  i.e.  of  persons  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  convicted  of  an  offence  punishable  with 
penal  servitude  or  imprisonment.  Such  persons  may  by 
the  court  or  justices  be  committed  to  a  certified  reformatory 
school,  but  in  choosing  the  school  regard  must  be  had  to 
their  religious  persuasion,  which  should  be  ascertained  and 
specified  by  the  committing  authority  in  the  order  of 
committal.  Moreover,  they  are  to  be  allowed  to  receive 
visits  from  a  minister  of  their  religious  persuasion  at  certain 
fixed  hours  of  the  day  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  religious 
assistance  and  instruction  in  the  principles  of  their  religion. 
There  is  also  a  further  provision  entitling  the  parent, 
guardian,  or  nearest  adult  relative  to  procure  the  removal 

^  95  &  36  Vict.,  cap.  43. 
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of  a  youUifal  ofi^der  from  one  reformatory  school  to 
another  conducted  in  accordance  with  his  rcdigious  per- 
suasion, by  applying  to  the  court  or  magistrates  by  whom 
the  sentence  was  pronounced,  provided  that  the  application 
is  made  before  the  offender  has  been  in  the  school  thirty 
days,  and  that  the  managers  of  the  school  named  by  the 
applicant  are  willing  to  receive  the  offender^.  The 
Secretary  of  State  has  also  power  to  remove  an  offender 
from  one  reformatory  school  to  another,  or  discharge  him 
altogether. 

Industrial  schools  differ  from  reformatory  schools  in  that 
they  are  established  not  for  the  punishment  and  reform  of 
offenders,  but  for  the  protection  of  children  whom  the 
benefits  of  the  ordinary  system  of  education  fail  to  reach. 
To  iliese  schools  magistnites  are  empowered  to  commit 
children  for  a  variety  of  reasons  enumerated  in  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act,  the  provisions  of  which  in  relation 
to  the  choice  of  a  school  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
parents'  religious  persuasion,  the  visiting  of  the  child  by 
a  minister  of  its  own  denomination,  and  the  right  of  the 
parent  or  nearest  adult  relative  to  procure  the  removal  of 
the  child  to  another  school  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  child's  religious  belief,  are  precisely  the  same  as  those 
already  set  out  in  the  case  of  reformatory  schools  '.  It  has 
been  fonnd  necessary  to  establish  a  Jewish  Industrial 
School  at  Ebyes  in  Middlesex. 

H.  S.  Q.  Henbiques. 

1  Befonnatory  Schools  Aet,  z866  (ag  &  30  Vict,  cap.  117,  sees.  14,  z6). 
'  See  The  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866  (29  A;  30  Vict.,  cap.  118,  sees.  18^ 
2$f  and  90).     (See  Model  roles,  Dumsdaj  and  Mothersole,  p.  715.) 
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THE  ITINERARY  OF  BENJAMIN 
OF  TUDELA  (continued). 

Hebbew  Text. 

33  M^PBDK  wnoi)  D^D^  nyajy  diwdi  |  [•"  jtw  (sic)  nn  bv  nnei^  onvr 
i^'o  iM  Dcn  '^ij^D  n''^  ii>no  «\ni  *PDiiwi  Tjn  'hnan  n^yn  K^n 
rh\yn  Bvn  td  mioD  j«iw  nnn  Dii>ir  ib'  Dcn  ♦i^Kne^o  ^bn 
tvn  Mwn^B^i)  D^D^  '1  DW1  ♦•did  n«i>on  nrK  D^^ain  b^  bv 
niy*  'jDB'  D5W1   ••onw  n'^thn  nnw  loa   nni  nynon  dib 

•  bnixr^o  ^^bn  'b  im  nai  jm  nn^  "i^j^  rhn^n  Tvn  •natii^ 

K\1   (sic)    "ni3nDDi>    D^D^    HK^H    DSTtDI    :  D>T    TOm    pK    N\-n 

nnaiy  'ni  .^jk^b^d  ^bv^  d^b^dh  ^m  rai  •"one  pK  nvpn  Tyn 

'T   DB1D1  JD^hli   Dn^K^   D^MH  DrVi^ll  "Drr5>y   n^IDD  fcOB^il 

|DrDi  -ninr  D^'Tjrn  n^Dn  ^'db^  «vd^b^  nnon  ton  "nniDi>  d^d^ 
btntr^  D^MB'  nyaiK  nuDO  "nro  b^  ^a  'ntsiw  »'ib^  one 

*  R  Neub.  ^wroi ;  A  \tv\mi ;  E  mraroi.  —  •  A  nna  Vy  omrp  d»E3^«  nra-iH  "toD 
pna;  E  omits  nrrM.  — *  R  p'xiD^;  A  jmh^ck;  E  {nrm;  BM  spells  the 
name  correctly  jmtiddh  on  p.  88  (A  p.  nc).  —  *  R  roira  'xn;  A 
nai^T  Ty  «m.  —  •  R  fyra;  A  continues  v\bH  nwy  nwon  id3  nai.  — 

•  R  omits  from  to  utn;  A  DO-ian  ba  *m  Tifran  wn  t  ^  toidd  frn© 
cno  rrobo  baa  iwh.  — '  RG  f^rrcj;  Neub.  inon^.  —  •  R  bmtDnD.  —  •  R 
nawb;  A  rmb ;  E  and  Edd.  m^aV.  —  "  R  by ;  A  nw?  V».  —  "  A  crDb«  roiow.  — 
*•  E  nnwai.  —  "A  ncTHi.  —  "  R  A  bao.  —  "*  BM  has  the  correct  name 
nsaiDD  on  foot  of  p.  765,  voL  xvii  (A  p.  ny)  ;  R  rgjTopb ;  E  TcawpoDb ;  A 
rnyvach  and  omits  Hm.  —  *•  R  d^d  Viaa  nspa;  A  maVon  nspa  n«H,  and 
continues  d«i.  —  "  R  omits  from  '-n.  —  "  R  rapnb.  —  *•  A  wsoDtr.  — 
••  A  D^nroi  n3io«  "ibrTO.  —  **  A  poa ;  Ed.  C  here  p3D»3,  but  presently 
iiaD»3 ;  E  paD3 ;  presently  niaD3.  —  **  A  d?to  d^d  fuo  bmwna  d^3H  d«  w> 
DWD.  —  ••  R  nrra  ow  w  »a ;  A  nw  'a. 
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n^w  ^\mrxn  nnVan  ^^nw  tsacn  ic^  mbi  pinai  wn  p  »^ 

onro  'D^Si:  tranai  'wno  *Dni)  b^i  dv  Dne^  onfcc  li^noi  :nD 
ifw  Kntfj  DH  ^3  D^u  ^p  orri^y  iw  •  rw  "i^t^  dhw  ^i^po  nrw  tvd 

nm  Dr6  «n  ninanon  inrr  ^ena  pK  ny  mDni>oi>  n^J?m  'nvipi 
o^biK  "D3^K>  m-onon  D^^m  mnn  nniy  *<»Dm  inin  bn  nea  oy 
|"Ki>a  Dm  *^bfftn  wb  ♦n  ww  id3  •wa  qk  ^3  p^  pnw  vh\  nnb 

:"iKD  iy  i>Ki»^i>  D^amx  om  "nnmoi  nwoo  niona  b^  D^i>3iKi 
"^Ki  ru^-TD  nn  inpii  inna  ^na  *'dtd  wno  bn  )tQ  n^jff  i^'d  orm 
ovnoi  nanon  Tin  Dni>  la^i  rhb\i^  b^  m  )npb)  ann  ^sh  nnw  lam 
DID  linD  yiDfisn  ♦  did  niai^D  i^aa  *Sim  "una  rw-o  Ki>  "Do«r  noa 
p  5>^n  ^5>y  «y  nb  ^nuK  **nD^a  Hb\  n^^a  «i>  'd«i  Dn>i>y  iw<  "mm 
hp  iTaym  pwi  p  ooe^  me  "^mnaKi  li^K  nnjn  ♦"nrn  naTon 
Tnn  iniK'vii'  nrw  i^^n  BT?ai  ••vi>"»^n  i>a  n«  |opi  .imai>D  i>aa 
■nai  .DHD  ^3K  ♦a  *ii>  DK-iK  ^3K  tff^n  inu<  ii>  'tD^e1  •onw  •'inn 
Donv  u«  ntDa  ii>  'tDKi  ♦'•nann  m  nw  dk  ^'r^snfrh  i?isn  )b 
nb  'a  ••'nD^  i^d  ny  "pn  Dni)  vip  |  *^ii>  'dk  nanon  ^ti  nt^n  nS 


^  A  rvmrxn  rrt^un ;  in  A  -iom  tuvn  is  fallen  out ;  E  reads  nvko  phi)  p  nD30 
'^nm.  —  "RE  tsmcfWy  like  elsewhere.  —  'a  Kings  xviii.  ix,  nSna  orm 
no  nri  ppu  ttd  Tiami ;  R  has  o^n  'w,  otherwise  oorreet ;  A  (E  nVro)  n^a  oVin 
no  nn  |ro  (E  '131  nm)  nn  mam.  —  ♦  R  o«.  — *  A  omits.  —  •  R  omits  pia.  — 
^  RAomitw;  Adtp^.  — •  R  n}?JoTtf;  A  =  text;  B^Vion.  — •  Anon^ 
(Ed.  C.  and  E  vd)  rro  pMb.  —  ^^  R  omits  onS  vn  and  ex?  (illegible?) ; 
A  reads  onw  jvm  Si  tdtd  qj?.  —  *^  A  oanro  now  H^m.  —  "  R  *rwi  ^a  'n  "wa ; 
A  Vnao  'r*a  ^nrro  rmaa  *n  i«a.  —  "  A  »te ;  E  and  Ed.  a  'Vpa.  —  "  R  ontra ; 
A  pn.  —  *•  A  mwDBi  nmrno.  —  *•  A  bmnr  *amH  om.  —  "  R  did  fw ; 
A  reads :  dtb  yiifh  i»aTO  nw  (E  mwy  rrason ;  Edd.  \*«)  rmn  roio©  ovm.  — 
"  E  'n.  —  *•  A  ow  noaV.  —  ••  R  »nnn.  —  »  R  mn  iVom ;  A  powca^ 
mn  cno  "jVo.  —  "A  omits  from  nau  to  na»a.  —  >■  R  Vi-u  Vna  Hsoa  Hb 
nci  T3Ton  |o;  A  omits  h^  and  has  Taiono.  —  **  A  rmaw.  —  ■*  RA 
•«wn.  —  *•  R  ifm  Va  n«  pap  isTna ;  A  vmWr  Va  ppi.  —  "^  R A  inwm^ 
Dipo.  —  "  A  CDipo  ifi  rwrm  »3H  fVo^  tohi  ttw  «n«  od^  msotu  —  «•  R  riH 
mn  -vam ;  A  mn  -oTn  rraw*  dmi  i)  mrr  dm  ;  A  continues  'pan  ^b  ioh.  — 
••  R  (Neub.)  omite  -aion  -pi ;  A  orrt  ioh  mn  Vtian  -aToyi  mn  piV.  — 
**  B  A  o^oi*  —  **  A  DV  toy  noon^. 
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•*KDvni  ajna  nomni  dtkh  »niDi>  ii>^nnn  nrK  ny  djhd  •dt  «{>« 

♦  ij^a^K  nK  Kvoi)  wnMiW  T^i^n  mw  •li?  'tDw  i^^ni>  li^tDn  •wnpi 
orKi  nx  rnni)  wi  ♦•vb  ib«  nn^  o"i^3  wyn  'noK^i  ly^ 
fn5>ir  "n^DD  rrno  nw  \b  e^jy  Dnw  i>3  •irono  i^aa  ii>Dn  nw 
a^  pny  ^^lai^rn  .nionnn  ly  oni)  rrw  no  ba  ii>3Ki  o^an  Dy 
Dm  De'  D^aen^  onw^B^  *«niaDO  nn  {>«  "raw  ny  Dnrw  d^d^ 
TVD  net<  D^DH  nw^yo  hn  '^Dinsai  ni^a  wm  "nae^  ova  d»^  ixa 
KW  Dw  pw  •wwm  i^aw  niTfin  >d^  ^a*iy*n  ivn  •jm  nna^ 
i^m  ^rm\  nann  D^i>T3D)  niano  Dnnn  i>y  D^wn  rn  i^ax  nrvh» 

IS  niayh  Dma  "naci^  nu\Hn  p  hKe6  |  nai>i>  "vnayD  d^b^3k  ob6 
*wvDi  iB^B^  Dm  •D>Dn  ^3B  ^y  mc^  ik  ntt^Doa  mt  h  bv  "db^ 
n«wn  "•ifiS  •  nwD  ^  imn  nnei  •  D^i^TiD  "  nB6«r  vi>yi  i^n:  nw 
b»\ff)  inK  DTK  Dni>  Kae^  ly  ne^an  ^iDi>  ipy^  nSii  Ty  nn  iniWD 
mne^  •*p3ninn  vo^  ly  inw  i^^an  «in  Dn«  *»^d  w  irui  no  arb 
b^wh  WC1  WTOK  one  i?t^  nay  now  Dn5>  i>KBn  •wib6  ym^ 
"'w^i^y  r«  D^'^'i^  wroK  Dn^  ••nofcc  ^Dnaiy  dhk  '^d^ji  dto  nD 
nai  b  ^vx\H  )biw)  *^m  ^mm  nc^  nbn  D^n  p  nc^  «i>i  t5>o 
^^a  ^a  Dr6  'dk  «im  •*^Tin  i>K  nw  jo  pi  ^^a  Dn«r  *»DnBian 
iTaii  ^^irh  ^*\J>r\  ♦irnyn  cisao  onyn  BT^aon  5>ai  •^on  wnna 

'  R  mro  -m;  A  omiis  zw  and  continues  osth  •©.  —  •  A  h^ 
rvm  DT3  nwro.  —  •  R  inBerts  jo.  —  *  A  instead  of  the  last  two  words 
DO^-vflSH. — •  RbKfln;  AHip«i,— •  A  i^TD«n;  Romits.  — ^  A  inserts  iV. — 

•  A  omits ;  (E  w»nn^),  —  •  R  HfMh  •  •  •  •  is^.  —  *•  R  omits ;  A  pTSrft, 
continuing  pifFv,  —  **  A  •moa  labm  rmDron  on  ora©  no  ibw.  —  "  RA 
Xff*xw ;  A  voo  and  omits  onmi.  —  "  R  -iiioa ;  Edd.  -i^noo  ;  A  continues 
on>rrm,  — *♦  A  omits  raw.  —  ^  A  D^cm ;  R  irrrwn  itoKn  nnc  »o»  onD^m.  — 
"  R  omits  na-ffi,  and  reads  «^,  —  "  R  omits.  —  "A  rator  rroin  no ; 
E  rawwi  rrawm  »n  no  onb  Vw©^.  —  "A  Drrb«.  —  ••A  uvh  wstd  o«yi ; 
E  ucm  ovi;  AE  omit  tdgod  dtd.  —  *^  A  omits.  —  **  A  omits.  — 
**  X  ycf>,  —  ■*  E  joanvi;  A  omits  vtw.  —  ■•  R  na^  w;  A  mdS,  without 
nn.  —  *•  R  'oh.  —  **  A  vh  vr^  ^h  vtoh  onlTP.  —  *•  R  on?;  A  reads 
onw  >bHwi  .  ♦"nrr  -irw.  —  "  R  (Neub.  and  Or.)  o^aonn ;  A  onoon.  —  **  R, 
Gr.  »texty  except  jiw  for  "pn ;  Neub.  omits  yia  and  ^ ;  A  p  fa  »aa 
•pvi  bn  nott,  omitting  orro.  —  •*  A  lama  ^  on  »3  dp6  itdh  dhi. — 
»  R  oVrrn 
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nonbo  Tnjb  v^  nn^v  *  Tn«  m^  •  dto  hii  ino  nnei  ona  ixh 
^  I  nan  dk  ^3  Mn  t^rhrh  ^nta  «i>  '^iK  Dni>  a^w  wm  *^Dy  TS 
nic  'jnni)  mo  ^nopa  npK  ^3K  n^p  DnDni>3  dhk  dki  t^^a^w  Tin 
DipD3  *it3o  D^pm  •  Dntw  jm^  ^^k  ^a  ^n^^  5>3a  nrK  Dmrrn  i>3 

i-iaoni  ♦*a^K  •inn  i>«  im  dp  ^nw  imni  ^a  nrhnb  tib^  ion  ^op 
DiTi*a  fwy  inpi>  D^nwm  •"^i^nh  ^^  inx  »3&«:^  no  "m«in  ^5) 
D1331  ♦nil^n  "mofea  ne^  omrrn  i^^aca  **Ti>on  ^^ei)  niyvin^ 
in5w  br}}  Tiaa  viw  naai  :dv  i^^o  D«r  ac^i  **i^"»n  5>ai  Kin  Dn«a 
Dha  ^•inojn  oann  Dr6  ipmrn  on^na  ^i>j;a  "T»in  bv^  ^sJ?  ana 
ife  Krrai  «VTn  nanoa  D"»3inn  i^a  laa  i>^na  tnm  niiayo  ^ 
^  1D3  nr3K  "inv:i  Tna  nonte  "ioj>  \any  onoy  Dni>ni)  o-iu 
bn  oyo  moa  one  i^  d^^  D^an  t^bbn  onD  i>^na  vinm  "Tim 
nnK  *Tvr  I  m  non  *«DnD  ii>o  nayo  ihk  cnei  nrwHS 

men  mw  wa  d'tb  pKa  iThboi  ♦"itown  niro  'n  loen  *dbid 
161  imn  *3Bi>  pnc^  "ncT^n  ^ann  ixa  onD^o  nmc  dvi  •••nax6 
T  ^  Ti>Dn  »iniK  i>«Bi  m  mro  'n  10a  nirp  nan  oinaa  wtoj 
imK  nc^  TO  .*^BnDn  1^  nrp  niw  i>a  ii)  Tim  im6  jnv  '•pnin 
DM  ii>  'OKI  .nwio  li)  \ny\  ^^\m  naa  mix  B^ai>m  p^n  fa  ii>on 
if>  n;p  «cvn  ^^a  h^  miooi  Try  inw  new  "•ii^mi>  TTni>  nvnn 
ann  n^aa  vrmn  ii>on  inpi>  m  rnn  nam  nie^ri^  i>ai«  nb  ^"^^rm 

*  Aft^r  i3*ni]M|  A  tttd  d^  "rto  TnD*i  did  tSo^  ttjm  nbHn  o^skh  ^xd  Mwy 
'a©  tm  Vru.  —  "A  nonVo  (E  i^)  m».  —  'A  omits  ♦an  on^,  —  *  A 

•  aM}  Tua  *a*w  ynr\  Si  nmaa  (E  dh  o)  o.  —  •  B  jnn«© ;  A  reads  cm 
rmm  vnopa  npn  *»  n  onH  insnVD.  —  •A  onH  »3.  —  ^  E  Tn^n  n 
CUDS  m  onn ;  A  omits  this  passage  from  mn  to  mrr ;  likewise  £, 
which  reads,  howoTer,  urpon  ma.  —  •  A  Dn»  SaH.  —  'A  pin  ^  idid, 
see  note  30,  p.  86,  and  note  4  aboye ;  B  omits  from  after  n  to  ^yw.  —  ^®  A 
fm,  —  *'  B  A  >nf;*iiV>.  —  "  A  cno  'poh,  —  "  B  laijo© ;  A  omits  mVa.  — 
"  A  nrfrm-  —  *•  B  -pvi  ncrsh ;  A  "pnn  bvk  urob,  —  *•  A  om  mn  iy\n  otmm 
nm.  —  "  Aorw. — "  Awori.  —  '•Bjnnn^D;  ApviVwiro. — *  Aviayo. — 

*  A  imn  pHno.  —  *•  B  adds  dwo,  A  pHn  nnwo.  —  ••  E  A  omit  wncn  ; 
£  reads  1^  Ta»^.  —  •*  So  B ;  B  M  mnn ;  A  ncp,  continuing  ^nd).  —  ••A  'aia 
%TO  TWO.  —  ••  B  ]Dmrn  t  by ;  A  omits  "OwS  rrv. — "^  B  vnm  n» ;  A  reads 
wnrt  v«n  vtut  tot  -p*i  vnp  -wh  w  iS  Tam.  —  ••  A  »«o>  ww.  —  ••  B  wnirt. 
—  ••  B  lom  1^  ron ;  A  reads  im^  rnim  icm  "p?  nww  »3in  ^rrA  lyvh* 
'pom  ^msA  i7  -ram  n»  Tra  to  ^  totodi  ^. 
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Y^^b  *DTK  nnn  dw3)  :'D"»nnn  )bH  b^  "h  ^ibo  rwD  'n 

D^a  •i>Bwi  nn»  dik  mi^  dwd  i^inn  nar  i>y  ne^  "jKnnra 

^S  r«i  pP^i^t  pw  D^^  ntw  I  ^n  li^noi  ^c^^p  wnpan  nw  ^  i^K  run 

b2H  ••^n  5>3n  nro  D«r  b^  nh  nrw  ppo  Ki>j<  oni)  pw  •p'rop 

^3  DB^  PK^3D  one  pKi  "p^  i>w  np3«r  f-w  n^^Ni  'n^non  or 
pm  Dniyen  D^om  "nio  Dia^pi  ii>3m  ♦"o^nrw  pnw  nw  nn 
*3  ybn  DP  ii>K  mino  penjn  "nioDp  ^n?  i>3i  5>3kd  "i^ai  pann 
Drrra  piiono  "^kh  v^tn  tkd  3ni>  wdbo  dit  dw3d  mn  ^w« 
DrtDi        ttriim  niKD  "eiDn  loa  Dn  -"D^n  Dn  "inn  moi 

D^n3D3i  iDDTi  p^opDi  ""DM  }^nB^  ^^nD  DnDn  ^3B  i)y  poe^  D«n 
D^n  yp-ip^  DiK  ''^^a  w  d^ki  n«m  nrroi  *ypnpn  Tini)  lyi^DW 
j{PK^t3i  DTiiK  i^aoi  *D\T  ypnpD  I  D^rwn  m  irophDi  D^i^ana 
{xns\  t^>^w  TpD  T  5>i;  Y'^nn  i?ob  wm  "li^ii^n  ^^ax  Davio 
^3a  Dm  WDOT  naiy  ma^  "nbnn  eon  »*DhKpi>  d^d^  'r  "i^no 
jnoai  KKiDa  ruiofcc  ^5>pai  D^mrw  Di>iai  D^aawa  Dnin  Dm  is^ 

*  R  fiwiop  (Neub.  pMCDD)  Vnp  ^  oi^©  am  ti  iVott  wo  nn ;  A  « text, 
but  has  ^  )o  ;  B  omits  from  here  till  Vp-m.  —  *  A  -)DD  m ;  E  nccv  m.  — 

•  A  n^HTi  onaTT  ta  w ;  E  nbKn  unartn  w.  —  *  A  »mm.  —  'A  jKnona.  — 

•  A  -n-n  nnan  Tn»  owoi.  —  '  A  w»p  mp3 ;  Edd.  C,  P.  and  Freiburg  xo^^rxp: ; 
R  reads  w»p  'pyr  >Tn  »^rt<  O'i »  A  continues  "|bnD.  —  •A  adds  oo,  but 
omits  p:rp  p^\  — •  R  *Hn  Van  oo  to  p«i;  A  via  nn  taa  oo  pn.  — 
*•  A  onacj  nana  o.  —  "  A  D^vtm  d^wt  pi  Mxn  pKo  one  onam.  —  "  R 
p»  Si  pH,  omitting  "dw©;  A  p^V).  —  "A  jrwDi.  —  **  R  omits  from 
T^m ;  A  reads  -po  Diaap  pcpno ;  E  jio  cwop  wawpnc ;  they  continue 
onon.  —  "  A  'ana  Vai  (A,  not  E,  pcvi).  — "  A  (not  E)  n^aiDp.  —  "  R 
Trn.  —  "  A  DTW  fcrm  laba  "UTn  moi,  and  continues  Dts  tr^.  — 
"  R  (Neub.)  omits  ito.  —  »  A  omits.  —  »  R  i*.— «  R  ngnf ;  E  nonDp.  — 
"  A  bWTttna  d^eSh  wan  dv».  —  ••  R  n5i.  —  *•  R  d»stw  ;  A  omits  from  |nDt3  D«n 
(i.  e.  from  onan  to  0^1),  and  continues  (E  and  Edd.  omit  O'snvn)  onnvn  D'^apoi 
wnn  uticin,  —  ••  A  o^  vpyp.  —  *^  A  *aa  'a«  zxc.  —  *•  A  reads  cnn  o's-ron  rw 
cmnpH'snai.— ••Ri^VA^'aaH;  A ^VVp »aM ; Ed. C. i%a cnaan ;  Ei'Ano^aHn. — 
••  R  Neub.  ^rsn ;  A  omits  from  wm,  — »^  R  omits.  —  "  R  DH^SpJ;  E  OMton^; 
A  ch\wf),  E  A  continue  wn.  —  ■»  R  (Neub.)  omits. 
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cro:^  i>D»  *D^DiDy»  pniD  pKO  D^ninn  whn  wa^wi  *Dn^ 

tims^  162  rrwn  ^»  i>p  wk  •irr^nef  imwd  »i^i>y  i^apo  liwn 
•1^  ru>rr^  n^^tyo  ®i^  ^xotr  m^t^n  ^^  ^nuru  3W  iw  t^  oei 
n>n  *o*  5>3  ruvn  e«i  "Tjn  nofioi  •^•tfitti>D  5>m  'nrn  in^tDn  jdi 
Wn  Din  "icnn  pea  «^Bf  ^tb  from  ^3Dd  W3d  jw^  dik  pw 
ptwn  aiyn  iy  Dn^raa  oina  "D^tanno  "nKi^rn  dwd  n\v^  b^i 
'n3Ki>o  penjn  n>vinn  "i^aai  lypum  ba  nn^  pphoi  -"p  nn« 
ocn  .^'nonn  niowi  an  *3Dd  id^b^  di^5>  nW  ^a  "nWa  |  "jnninoi  ii>j{ 
mn  ^33  i>ai  "nwn  ob  ^  ii>r  nwi>^«n  'wi^  on  ^a  i>Di>fin  kwj 
aiva  pi>  KVi  btbm)  D^30p  *Dn  mob^WT)  iDine  ima  ihk  i>a  jn>* 
rnnn  tro  i^  jwui  wm  "inw  ro^fiyo  mix  pi^^  dhbo  bM 
VD9h  inuc  DHsa^w  dwi  p  mw  proviD  la  nmo  prnnv  i^^ae^a 

•  nain  Dnx5^a  ^iw  ^V^y(\  mp  •'wm^  Den  ."niw  nnn  mni 
'jn^a  'niK  pojvi  «{>«  Dn^no  "'onaip  'd^k  "fconn  pwi  hs^dw 
nnBBiD  i^ai  •pnoa  inw  poaoi  D^i^DBoa  'nw  ••ptDB^  "D^DBa 
Bo^  DnnoTDi  Dnnx  |na  x^'wm  »*D>na  jnS)  tsf^  jno  •^nnawi 
nnw  nrK  i^a  pTaoi  "rn  onw  ^^aa  pon  fm  ••niDvyn  i>y  ncan 
jr6  c^  mnh  onaiy  om  .»*d^»'  noa  dwd  innBroi  vnuK  jno 
I  o*n  on  -Tpaai  -^  wi  li^noa  n^  pn  oipo  i>aa  nihii  nioa 

*  A  omits.  —  •  A  inserts  cn^ ;  B  reads  noma  5  ^3  tn^  crcaaa 
(omitting  -^t).  —  'A  npiD.  —  ♦  B  iVon  >ysh ;  A  T3D3.  —  •  A  id»  b3?.  — 

•  K  rrv^,  —  '  B  A  insert  H^*  (A  mpo  baa  dth)  D'aiia  oth  nstyw  maw  bai 
■rtH  Tirw.  —  'A  omits.  —  •  R  omits  mn ;  A  "unao  p.  —  *®  A  adds  -|^io 
imn.  —  "At?,  —  *■  A  omits  from  oth  pw.  —  "A  rbffci\  nm  p.  — 
"  A  inserts  D-w  »».  —  "  A  pw  p  thhi.  —  "  A  rrcnnm.  —  "  A  pann 
naM^.  —  "A  nWn  fe  nMa.  —  "  A  Vrun  omn  ano  ibav  Mb  ova  'a.  — 
*•  B  rmn  (— rrron).  —  •*  B  cm  vrrcVw  tdt«  tiki  ttw  ba  iS  w»  mm  »3a  Vai.  — 
"  B  omits  abra,  cnua  and  wim  p^oo.  —  "  B  omits  wrawb  • . .  inw  ptnma 
Mm ;  A  reads  this  passage  thus :  Tc&rym  crwo  cm?  bcbcn  mvi  M'm  pMai 
bobcm  pi  rnoDp  rmftrMi  wid  m*  ono  timi  thm  tei  Ttn  ba  nivxi  *3D  by  onb© 

VT1M  pC3TD1   OTDT?  0*0  VbV  piTOl    ITIXlMa   VTIM    pD'WD   VW   pDpbca    baM  MITT  pb 

TTi«  -mn  M^Ti  Er»pm  prrmrD  na  wawb.  —  ••  B  mst  ;  E  adds  a'a  (-p  oa).  — 
••  B  A  yaaaiTTi  ropn.  — ••  B  omits. — '^  A  adds  dm. — *•  B  (N  orraooa)  omaowa. 
— *BA  pytttn. — **  Aiab  mcwoi  nncco  ba  and  omits  till  orviDvoi. — "  Bcno 
nwipo  D'TQ.  —  "  B  Dmo»  mwa  wa*n ;  A  moarrr  oy  iwarr  wa^rroi.  —  "  (B?) 
A  DTT.  —  **  B  reads  on  o»3«  noa  ovnoi ;  A  • . .  maab  oi^no  wtdwd  bai. 
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1T3  vmno  "DTO  npiK  ^ai  •niima  niiifa  5»i>)n  nnnn  bidb^  hnxdi 
*vn  i)M  Dn^rai  od5)  {^dd  cdti  nr  n^\e^y\  d^b^^k  bidb^  ^ontDpo 
b^niw  H:^nr\  j^-wn  •••i>xD  i>D)  ♦ni^^Ton  ^i^ba  •i^wnB^  f|5>K  noa 

D.TM1    .niVD   ••ijja   "D''31D   D^liT    Dill    •'niW    p    1M    D''T1.Tni 

DV  "/a  DWD1       tnai^m  nnDi>nD  Djno  nam  o^K^aai  hitd  nn>n 

n'^aa  DipD  ba  onota  "paan^  Dr6  tr^  •omrr  "d^d5>k  nc^w 
Dnioa  pK  r|iBO  ^jnD  5>aa  D'^inn)  mdbo  "onota  jnito  •onhs^  rp 
nuD''  b  ppinoi  irna  poy  onbwi  "n-'a  ^  noan  ••jDii  .j^nxn  baa 
Dmniwi  ar»  na  rr'ayoi  ttrmbn  ^rh  pKiipi  'ima  b^k  *»db^  mw 
JS  rnmn:^  "pxn  ^hnao  jto  rn  :  twn  Tina  pyi^irD  |  DrrnnD  "  oai 
mn  vai-*,ph  wa  ^ja5>  •'n^nan  'di«boi  :wa  rine^  fn^na  »p« 

•  "inev  i5>  'noito  oha  ^fy\v  ^na  B«a  ••^d^  t^^^^^  "'•nma 
nn:^  Km  dki  irna  nniro  ib  owy  ••mae^  (sic)  ini>na  di^  jrancoi 
iD^  T^HJ^^  P^vn  nw  ^^  ihna  ihn  ^3p  win  dky  ••^iwd  aan 
^ysr^  ny  niijinoai  D^Dina  D^ano  mnewD  •'^aa  i^ai  .irKn  ima 
in^a  ^  ^abn^n  D^nDiano  «d^:b^  iKia^  ni^^  rrc^e^  fph  nlna 
UTM  ^y^  Kia^  ••Dvn  o  n^an  "ijpn  ir6  ^noiw  v«  iw 
Ka  jtDiwi  mm  ♦Tyn  p  ony  irnpii)  om  ibw  no  "oanK  rmh 

'  A  instead  noil  :io3.  —  'A  nan.  — '  B  omits  firom  hmssi  and  reads 
only  onrD  Tnw ;  A  imn  irw  Vai,  omitting  one.  —  *  E  (only)  on^opo).  — 

•  A  nipipon  n^  Vd3.  —  •  B  ^h-wtd  rj^  p  ;  A  onrr  nHO  to3.  — '  B  bai.  — 

•  A  >«3H.  —  •  (B?)  A  omits  onrro.  —  *•  B  onvm,  omitting  n*ym,  — 
"  B  i5;  A  cnran  u*w  and  omits  d»  jn.  —  "  B  a^ra^;  A  aia  '^j 
E  ipTWp  ''M^.  —  "  A  cnn.  — "  B  p^*3^T ;  A  pnn ;  Edd.  C.  and  F.  p^aan.  — 
"  B  r]^H  a5 ;  A  o>Db«  oncn  rrthto  (BM— 'jo,  BA^^a'a).  — "As  in  note  14. — 
"  A  ono'on  dttihi  and  in  continuing  puts  rjiwD  'ana  tea  after  pnn . . .  pt.  — 
*•  R  omits.  —  *»  B  nonn  nio»  te  00 ;  A  d«  dVw  nD>  te.  —  *  A  nm«.  — 
«*  B  tei ;  A  omits  OTrnmi.  — **  B  only  ono  wn ;  A  pMn  ^la  ono  ow  «n.  — 
*»  B  omits.  —  ■*  A  TOTK  iTianroi.  —  "A  adds  ro:xp  V».  —  *•  B  'a3»V«ar6.  — 
^  A  adds  "6.  —  "A  adds  "j^  aTOi.  —  ••  B(N)  (niaw— )  m©  viftna  cm  and 
omits  till  after  ^  mvt  dmi  ;  A  iian  ux*  ttvO),  —  **  A  transposes  is  naTvi 
yvss  inn  dm  xno,  —  •*  A  ly  rhra.  —  ••  A  omits.  —  "  B  omits.  —  ••A 
t3na«  o^iano  onn  DnD"DnD.  —  «»  B  iran;  A  \3pnn.  —  ••  B  -mo.  — 
»^Am^. 
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Kim  .'D^wKi  K\n  HK^n  «wk  i^Kien  vai  injw  r«3i  ^iniona 

no  '5>33  yr\ish  m^ni  vjai>  vdd^  pirioi  ntnv  |  neny  wni  ^^DtrhTS 
lanan  -"^^  D^a'*^n  nrw  no  dtk  '^^id  5>3ph  dtk  "^ni>  a^^n  niw 

irpmnc  "iwraa  D^noDn  pb  pcnye^  nrn  nwam  nwrn  "morii 
piK  inj;i>  DWDi  :pwi  i>M  oniM  p«  ••a  ^tdwi  "onwa 
"KDP3  D^n  DB^  ^3  'noiK  B^i  •nnTDH  nvp  K*m  "DV  'D  i5>nD  iw 
jDon  r«i  trej^b  nnyo  mn  db^  "kvi'^i  i^^DD  odd  d5>w  d^  inwai 
m-vi  Ti^BTDB'  ny  nnn  ^yix)  ^33  toto  ru^aon  i^y  "m5>B^i>  i>D^ 
rw»n  •TOipDtD  nri>  nha^  m^i  "kdp>t  d'^h  iniM  *^(wDDn  m 

jnn  mpDn  p  ti^Drb  noan  inob  dik  ^^a  b^H  •j^'^^v^y  ^rtt  bv 
Th^snji  "ni'vi  miK  w  |  dw  .Dnoy  *ipa  nniy  D^npih  iTmnS 
nw  1DW  1T3  »pDi  laiM  D»^i  ir\vn  np^  Kop^n  du  •'tJi^K 
Twxx\  "KDpin  irn  lira  id^  i>^DDi  •d^dh  u  »*id33^  kJjb^  *»niyn 
iK^Di  "^riDra  «tow  nno  «ini  «iana  Knp^n  iman  nwn  inw 
raoi  tHKH  nntDDi  inw  b^^b  ^pDV2  ik  nm  ••loy  wim  ne^a^i) 
^13  nanm  3iB^i>  raoe^  'ly  linm  niyn  p  nvi^  mim  paoa  iniK 


*  R  (N)  Tofeni  TTTiDTa  Tt»Ha.  —  'AiS.  —  'A  oVipn.  —  *  R  adds  orrt.  — 

*  RA  -v.  —  •  A  ^rratn  uhwn;  R  (Neub.)  adds  mytm.  — '  RA  ^a.  — 
•AVa^.  —  »A*aap.  —  "Ri^;  A  omits.  —  "  R  uyrh  isfn ;  A  i-*ref 
xnrff  i|H.  —  "  RA  vm.  —  "  RA  omit  mom;  A  no-iom  upvn.  — 
**  R  nrpiB«3i ;  A  omits ;  (R?)  A  on  iVict  oncon.  —  ^  A  omits.  —  »•  R 
pf  xcsh  uv  o  i^io  Dvon ;  A  di^  o^tim  "iVno  pt  St  yiM^  in^s^  otDOi  and 
eontinnes  mm.  —  **  R  HDpan  (N  o')  o*  vrw  jn  w>  '3 ;  A  ktt  d^  jn  d«  »3 
Hcpn  D\  —  "A  Hsrw.  —  *•  A  "JW  Vi3»  |CD  OTH  f  w.  —  *•  So  in  A ;  dittolepsy 
in  BM.  and  R.  —  '^  R  omits  Mtpn ;  A  MDpan  cr.  —  **  A  ov  o^vr  DtDsm.  — 

*  Bomit8DnTionteT»;A-^inH. — **  Arm. — •*  A npa ^a rmt? |^i^. — 
*•  R  rm  wy.  —  "A  oa^^ctyi.  —  ••A  inserts  ttw.  —  *  A  adds  »-d  crarao.  — 

*  A  003^;  B  omits  from  oaan  above  and  reads  onsn  13  id:3^  ivn  np\  — 
"  B  omita  Nop3n ;  A  readsoTan-pra. — *•  R^ien^a;  A  Tona. — "Rowrrrro; 
A  tmv.  —  »•  B  A  insert  vtim  npiVi  (A  nv)  ntn.  —  »•  A 1%;  R  omits  from 
ncvn  to  DiMn.  — ••  (A  po»  -mi).  — »»  R  reads  p»  V»;  A  p^a. 
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Translation, 

p.  89  From  thence  (Hamadan  *)  it  takes  four  days  to  Dabaristan,  which 
is  situated  on  the  river  €U)zan.  [Four]  thousand  Jews  live  there  ^. 
Thence  it  is  seven  days  to  Ispahan  the  great  city  and  the 
royal  residence.  It  is  twelve  miles  in  circnmference,  and  about  15,000 
Israelites  reside  there  ^.  The  Chief  Rabbi  is  Sar  Shalom,  who  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Head  of  the  Captivity  to  have  jurisdiction  over  all 
the  Rabbis  that  are  in  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  Four  days  onward  is 
Shiraz,  which  is  the  city  of  Fars,  and  10,000  Jews  live  there  *.  Thence 
it  is  seven  days  to  Ghazna  the  great  city  on  the  river  Gozan,  where 
there  are  about  80,000  Israelites  ^    It  is  a  city  of  commercial  im- 

^  Referring  to  Benjamin's  statement  that  Mordecai  and  Esther  are 
buried  at  Hamadan,  an  interesting  article  by  Mr.  Israel  Abrahams  upon 
the  subject,  with  an  illustration  of  the  traditional  tomb,  as  weU  as 
a  picture  of  ancient  Susa,  wiU  be  found  in  the  Jewish  Chrxmicle  of  March  19, 
1897.  In  the  issue  of  March  4,  1898,  Mr.  Morris  Cohen,  of  Bagdad, 
ftirnished  a  full  copy  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  Mausoleum,  but  they 
possess  no  historical  value.  The  reputed  Prayer  of  Esther  seen  there  by 
former  travellers  is  no  longer  extant. 

The  statement  of  R.  Jehiel  Heilprin,  in  the  Seder  Eadorofhf  that 
Mordecai  and  Esther  are  buried  at  Shomron  is  devoid  of  foundation  and 
may  have  arisen  through  reading  here  pom  for  pan.  For  full  particulars 
respecting  Hamadan  and  other  places  in  Persia  and  the  adjacent  countries 
the  reader  shotdd  consult  Mr.  Guy  Le  Strange's  valuable  work,  just 
publlBhed,  Tfie  Lands  qf  ths  Eaststn  CcUipKaie,  Cambridge,  1905.  The  maps 
will  be  found  most  useful. 

*  The  British  Museum  version  omits  this  passage.  An  inspection  of 
the  map  will  show  that  Tabaristan  lies  a  long  distance  to  the  north  of  the 
trade  route  which  leads  from  Hamadan  to  Ispahan. 

'  The  great  extent  of  Ispahan  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  con- 
sisted of  two  towns ;  the  one  called  Jay,  measured  half  a  league  across ; 
the  other,  Al  Tahudiyah,  the  ''Jew  Town"  two  miles  to  the  westward, 
was  double  the  size  of  Jay.  Mukadassi  states  that  the  city  had  been 
originally  founded  by  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  because 
its  climate  resembled  that  of  Jerusalem.    Guy  Le  Strange,  p.  903. 

*  Lord  Curzon,  in  his  work  on  Persia,  devotes  chap,  zix  in  voL  II  to 
a  description  of  the  City  of  Ispahan,  and  of  his  journey  there.  Chap,  xz 
contains  an  account  of  his  journey  from  Ispahan  to  Shiraz.  The  distance 
between  the  two  cities  Ib  81  parasangs,  equivalent  to  319  miles.  It  will 
be  seen  that  here,  as  well  as  in  the  cases  of  Ghazna,  Samarkand,  and 
Tibet,  Benjamin  altogether  under-estimates  the  true  distances. 

*  Asher,  following  the  printed  editions,  quotes  the  Jewish  population 
of  this  place  as  8,000,  and  assumes,  without  any  justification,  that  Khiva 
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portance ;  people  of  all  countries  and  tongues  come  there  with  their 
wares.   The  land  is  extensiTe. 

Thence  it  ie  five  days  to  Samarkand,  which  is  the  great  city  on 
the  confines  of  Persia.  In  it  lire  some  5o,ocx>  Israelites,  and 
B.  Obadiah  the  prince  is  appointed  over  them.  Among  them  are 
wise  and  very  rich  men. 

Thence  it  is  four  days'  journey  to  Tihet,  the  country  in  whose 
forests  musk  is  found.  | 

Thence  it  takes  twenty-eight  dajrs  to  the  mountains  of  Nisabur  p.  83 
by  the  river  Gozan.  And  there  are  men  of  Israel  in  the  land  of 
Persia  who  say  that  in  the  mountains  of  Nisabur  four  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel  dwell,  namely,  the  tribe  of  Dan,  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  the  tribe 
of  Asher,  and  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  who  were  included  in  the  first 
captirity  of  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  as  it  is  written  (2  Kings 
zviiL  11) :  "And  he  put  them  in  Halah  and  in  Habor  by  the  river  of 
Gosan  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes  \** 

is  here  referred  to.  He  also  substitates  Oxus  for  Gozan.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  Oxos  was  not  known  under  any  other  name  than  that  of  Gihon 
(Gen.  ii.  13).  The  name  of  the  city  according  to  our  text  is  Ghaznah, 
which  eight  hundred  years  ago  was  the  capital  of  Afghanistan.  Ibn  Batuta 
■ays  it  was  ten  stages  from  Kandahar  on  the  way  to  Herat.  Le  Strange 
(p.  348)  writes  as  follows:  **Ghaznah  became  famous  in  history  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  as  the  capital  of  the  great  Mahmud  of 
Ghazna,  who  at  one  time  was  master  both  of  India  on  the  east  and 
Bagdad  on  the  west."  Istakhri  says :  ''  No  city  of  this  countryside  was 
richer  in  merchants  and  merchandise,  for  it  was  as  the  port  of  India.** 
The  river  Gozan,  on  which  we  are  told  Ghazna  lies,  must  appear  to  the 
reader  to  be  ubiquitous.  On  p.  51  we  find  the  Habor  of  Kurdistan  is  its 
affluent ;  on  p.  78  and  p.  89  it  is  at  Dabaristan ;  on  p.  83,  in  Khorasan.  There 
is  a  simple  solution  of  the  difficulty.  In  each  of  the  localities  Benjamin 
was  told  that  the  river  vnis  called  Gozan  ;  for  in  the  Mongolian  language 
"Usun**  is  the  name  for  water  or  river.  Thus  '' Kisil-Usun  *'  means 
"Bed  River."  The  addition  of  a  "g"  before  a  "u"  or  "w"  is  quite 
a  common  feature  in  language ;  it  occurs,  for  instance,  in  the  Bomance 
and  Keltic  languages. 

*  The  British  Museum  text  has :  ''  And  he  put  them  in  Halah  and  in 
Habor  and  the  mountains  of  €h)zan  and  the  mountains  of  the  Modes.'* 
Having  regard  to  the  passages  a  Kings  six.  19  and  Isaiah  xxxvii.  la, 
K<^Ideke  maintains  that  there  was  a  tract  of  land  watered  by  the  river 
Gozan,  known  as  Gozanitis,  which  Scripture  refers  to.  See  J*Q,  R.,  vol.  I, 
p.  186. 

Kisabur  is  a  dty  near  Meshed,  and  close  to  high  mountains  which 
are  a  continuation  of  the  Elburz  mountain  range. 

We  draw  attention  to  the  cautious  manner  in  which  Benjamin  speaks 
here  and  elsewhere  when  alluding  to  the  whereabouts  of  any  of  the 
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The  extent  of  their  land  is  twenty  days'  journey,  and  they  have  cities 
and  large  villages  in  the  mountains ;  on  the  one  side,  the  river  Gozan 
forms  the  boundary.  They  are  not  under  the  rule  of  the  Gentiles,  but 
they  have  a  prince  of  their  own,  whose  name  is  R.  Joseph  Amarkala 
the  Levite.  There  are  scholars  among  them.  And  they  sow  and  reap 
and  go  forth  to  war  as  far  as  the  land  of  Cush  by  way  of  the  desert  K 
They  are  in  league  with  the  Eofar-al-Turak,  who  worship  the  wind 
and  live  in  the  wilderness,  and  who  do  not  eat  bread,  nor  drink  wine, 

p.  84  but  live  on  the  raw  uncooked  meat.  |  They  have  no  noses,  and  in  lieu 
thereof  they  have  two  small  holes,  through  which  they  breathe. 
They  eat  animals  both  clean  and  unclean,  and  they  like  the  Israelites 
very  much.  Fifteen  years  ago  they  overran  the  country  of  Persia 
with  a  large  army  and  took  the  city  of  Rai  \  which  they  smote  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  took  all  the  spoil  thereof,  and  returned  by  way 
of  the  wilderness.  Such  an  invasion  had  not  been  known  in  the  land 
of  Persia  for  many  years.  When  the  king  of  Persia  heard  thereof 
his  anger  was  kindled  against  them,  and  he  said,  *'  Not  in  my  days  nor 
in  the  days  of  my  fathers  did  an  army  sally  forth  from  this  wilderness. 
Now  I  will  go  and  cut  off  their  name  from  the  earth.*'  A  proclamation 
was  made  throughout  his  Empire,  and  he  assembled  all  his  armies ; 
and  he  sought  for  a  guide  who  might  show  him  the  way  to  their 
encampment.  And  a  certain  man  said  that  he  would  show  him  the 
way,  as  he  was  one  of  them.  And  the  king  promised  that  he  would 
enrich  him  if  he  did  so.  And  the  king  asked  him  as  to  what  provisions 

p.  85  they  would  require  for  the  march  through  the  wilderness.  |  And 
he  replied,  "Take  with  you  bread  and  wine  for  fifteen  days,  for 
you  will  find  no  sustenance  by  the  way,  till  you  have  reached  their 
land.*'  And  they  did  so,  and  marched  through  the  wilderness  for 
fifteen  days,  but  they  found  nothing  at  all.  And  their  food  began  to 
give  out,  so  that  man  and  beast  were  dying  of  hunger  and  thirst. 

ten  tribes.  The  tradition  is  widespread  that  independent  Jewish  tribes 
were  to  be  found  in  Khorasan  until  recent  times.  Mr.  E.  N.  Adler  was 
told  that  in  an  Armenian  monastery  near  Kutais,  ancient  records  are 
preserved  which  conclusively  prove  that  the  Jews  were  paramount  in 
certain  districts  three  or  four  centuries  ago ;  Jews  in  many  Lands^ 
p.  178.  Cf.  Wo  tcOren  die  wehn  StSmme  Israels  «u  suchen?  Dr.  M.  Lewin, 
Frankfort,  1901. 

*  It  shouTd  be  remembered  that  Cush  in  ancient  Jewish  literature  does 
not  always  signify  Ethiopia,  but  also  denotes  parts  of  Arabia,  especially 
those  nearest  to  Abyssinia.  The  name  Cush  is  also  applied  to  countries 
east  of  the  Tigpis,  see  p.  90. 

*  Bai  is  the  ancient  city  of  Rages,  spoken  of  in  the  Book  of  Toblt  i.  14. 
The  ruins  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Teheran. 
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Then  Uie  king  called  the  guide,  and  said  to  him,  "  Where  is  jonr 

promise  to  ns  that  yon  would  find  our  adyersaries  ? "    To  which  the 

other  replied,  "  I  have  mistaken  the  way.**    And  the  king  was  wroth, 

and  commanded  that  his  head  should  be  struck  off.    And  the  king 

further  gave  orders  throughout  the  camp  that  eveiy  man  who  had 

any  food  should  divide  it  with  his  neighbour.    And  thej  consumed 

ereiything  they  had  including  their  beasts.    And  after  a  further 

thirteen  days^  inarch  they  reached  the  mountains  of  Nisabur,  where 

the  Jews  lived,     They  came  there  on  the  Sabbath,  and  encamped  in 

the  gardens  and  plantations  and  by  the  springs  of  water  which  are  by 

the  side  of  the  river  Gozan.    Now  it  was  the  time  of  the  ripening  of 

the  firuit,  and  they  ate  and  consumed  everything.     No  man  came 

forth  to  them,  but  on  the  mountains  they  saw  cities  and  many  towerp. 

Then  the  king  commanded  two  of  his  servants  to  go  |  and  inquire  of  p.  86 

the  people  who  lived  in  the  mountains,  and  to  cross  the  river  either 

in  boats  or  by  swimming.   They  searched  and  found  a  large  bridge,  on 

which  there  were  three  towers,  but  the  gate  of  the  bridge  was  locked. 

And  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  was  a  great  city.    So  they  shouted 

in  front  of  the  bridge  till  a  man  came  forth  and  asked  them  what 

they  wanted  and  who  they  were.    But  they  did  not  understand  him 

till  an  interpreter  came  who  understood  their  language.    And  when 

he  asked  them,  they  said,  "We  are  the  servants  of  the  king  of  Persia, 

and  we  have  come  to  ask  who  you  are,  and  whom  you  serve."  To  which 

the  others  replied :  **  We  are  Jews ;  we  have  no  king  and  no  gentile 

prince,  but  a  Jewish  Prince  rules  over  us."    They  then  questioned 

him  with  regard  to  the  infidels,  the  sons  of  Ghuz  of  the  Eofar-al-Turak, 

and  he  answered:  "Truly  they  are  in  league  with  us,  and  he  who 

seeks  to  do  them  harm  seeks  our  harm."    Then  they  went  their  way, 

and  told  the  king  of  Persia,  who  was  much  alarmed.   And  on  a  certain 

day  the  Jews  intimated  that  they  would  join  in  combat  with  him,  but 

he  answered :  "  I  am  not  come  to  fight  you,  but  the  Kofar-al-Turak, 

my  enemy,  and  if  you  fight  against  me  I  will  be  avenged  on  you  by 

killing  all  the  Jews  in  my  Empire;  I  know  that  you  are  stronger 

than  I  am  in  this  place,  |  and  my  army  has  come  out  of  this  great  p.  87 

wUdemess  starving  and  athirst.    Deal  kindly  with  me  and  do  not 

fight  against  me,  but  leave  me  to  engage  with  the  Eofar-al-Turak,  my 

enemy,  and  sell  me  also  the  provisions  which  I  require  for  myself  and 

my  army."    The  Jews  then  took  counsel  together,  and  resolved  to 

propitiate  the  king  on  account  of  the  Jevrs  who  were  in  exile  in  his 

Empire.   Then  the  king  entered  their  land  with  his  army,  and  stayed 

there  fifteen  days.    And  they  showed  him  much  honour,  and  also  sent 

ft  dispatch  to  the  KoflEtr-al-Turak  their  allies,  reporting  the  matter  to 

ihenL    Therenpon  the  latter  occupied  the  mountain  passes  in  force 
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with  a  large  armj,  composed  of  all  those  who  dwelt  in  that  desert, 
and  when  the  king  of  Persia  went  forth  to  fight  with  them,  they 
placed  themselves  in  battle  array  against  him.  The  Ko£ar-al'Turak 
men  were  victorious  and  slew  many  of  the  Persian  army,  and  the 
king  of  Persia  fled  with  only  a  few  followers  to  his  own  country  ^ 
Now  a  horseman,  one  of  the  servants  of  the  king  of  Persia,  enticed  | 

p.  88  a  Jew,  whose  name  was  R.  Moses,  to  come  with  him,  and  when 
he  came  to  the  land  of  Persia  this  horseman  made  the  Jew  his  slave. 
One  day  the  archers  came  before  the  king  to  give  a  display  of  their 
skill ;  no  one  among  them  could  be  found  to  draw  the  bow  like  this 
R.  Moses.  Then  the  king  inquired  of  him  by  means  of  an  interpreter 
who  knew  his  language,  and  he  related  all  that  the  horseman  had 
done  to  him.  Thereupon  the  king  at  once  granted  him  his  liberty, 
had  him  clad  in  robes  of  silk,  gave  him  gifts,  and  said  to  him,  **  If 
thou  wilt  embrace  our  religion,  I  will  make  thee  a  rich  man  and 
steward  of  my  house,**  but  he  answered,  '*  My  lord,  I  cannot  do  this 
thing."  Then  the  king  took  him  and  placed  him  in  the  house  of  the 
Chief  Rabbi  of  the  Ispahan  community,  Sar  Shalom,  who  gave  him 
his  daughter  to  wife.    This  same  R.  Moses  told  me  all  these  things. 

Thence  one  returns  to  the  land  of  Elhuzistan  which  is  by  the  river 
Tigris,  and  one  goes  down  the  river  which  £dls  into  the  Indian  Ocean 

P-  ^  unto  an  island  called  Eish '.  |  It  is  a  six  days'  journey  to  reach 

'  The  incidents  here  related  are  fully  gone  into  by  Dr.  Neubauer  in  the 
third  of  his  valuable  articles  "  Where  are  the  ten  tribes  ?  **  (J.  Q.  R,,  yol.  I, 
p.  185).  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Kofar-al-Turak,  a  people 
belonging  to  the  Tartar  stock,  are  identical  with  the  so-called  subjects  of 
Prester  John,  of  whom  so  much  was  heard  in  the  Middle  Ages.  They 
defeated  Sinjar  in  the  year  1141;  this  was,  however,  more  than  fifteen 
years  prior  to  Benjamin's  visit.  To  judge  from  the  passage,  p.  86,  where 
the  allies  of  the  Jews  are  described  as  ''infidels,  the  sons  of  Qhuz  of  the 
Kofar-al-Turak/*  Benjamin  seems  to  oonfound  the  Ghuzes  with  the  Tartar 
hordes.  Now  the  Ghuzes  belonged  to  the  Seldjuk  clans  who  had  become 
Mohammedans  more  than  xoo  years  before,  and,  as  such,  Bexgamin  would 
never  have  styled  them  infidels.  These  Ghuzes  waged  war  with  Sii^ar 
in  1 153,  when  he  was  signally  defeated,  and  made  a  prisoner  in  1156. 
It  is  to  this  battle  that  Benjamin  must  have  made  reference,  when  h  e 
vnrites  that  it  took  place  fifteen  years  ago. 

See  Dr.  G.  Oppert's  "Presbyter  Johannes*'  in  Sage  und  Oeschichte,  1864. 

*  It  will  be  noted  that  Benjamin  uses  here  the  terms  dim  mn,  dim  tiv, 
evidently  implying  that  he  himself  did  not  go  to  sea. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  island  of  Kish  or  Kays  was  an  important 
station  on  the  trade  route  from  India  to  Europe.  Le  Strange  writes, 
p.  957,  that  in  the  course  of  the  twelfth  century  it  became  the  trade 
centre  of  the  Persian  Gul£    A  great  walled  city  was  built  in  the  island, 
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the  ialand.  The  inhabitants  neither  sow  nor  reap.  They  possets 
only  one  well,  and  there  is  no  stream  in  the  whole  island,  bat 
they  drink  rain  water.  The  merchants  who  come  from  India  and 
the  islands  encamp  there  with  their  wares.  Moreover,  men  from 
Shinar,  Yemen  and  Persia  bring  thither  all  sorts  of  silk,  purple  and 
flax,  cotton,  hemp,  worked  wool,  wheat»  barley,  miUet,  rye,  and  all 
sorts  of  food  and  lentils  of  eveiy  description,  and  they  trade  with 
one  another,  whilst  the  men  from  India  bring  g^reat  quantities 
of  spices  there.  The  Islanders  act  as  middlemen,  and  earn  their 
livelihood  thereby.  There  are  about  500  Jews  there. 

Thence  it  is  ten  days'  journey  by  sea  to  Katifa  where  there  are 
about  5,000  Jews.  Here  the  bdellium  is  to  be  found  ^.  On  the 
twenty-fourth  of  Nisan  rain  falls  upon  the  water,  upon  the  sur&ce  of 
which  certain  small  marine  animals  float  which  drink  in  the  rain  and 
then  shut  themselves  up,  and  sink  below  the  surface.  And  about  the 
middle  of  Tishri  men  descend  to  the  bed  of  the  sea  by  ropes,  and 
collect  these  shell-fish,  |  then  split  them  open  and  extract  the  pearls,  p.  90 
This  pearl-fishery  belongs  to  the  King  of  the  country,  but  is  controlled 
by  a  Jewish  o£BciaL 

Thence  it  is  seven  days*  journey  to  Ehulam  which  is  the  beginning 
of  the  country  of  the  Sun-worshippers  '.    These  are  the  sons  of  Gush. 


where  water-tanks  had  been  constructed,  and  on  the  neighbouring  sea- 
banks  was  the  famous  sea-fishery.  Ships  from  India  and  Arabia  crowded 
the  port.  Kish  was  afterwards  supplanted  by  Ormuz  and  Bandar- Abbas ; 
England  held  possession  ^of  the  island  from  i8ao  to  1879,  snd  it  has 
recently  been  officially  visited  by  Lord  Curzon.  For  a  description  of  the 
island  see  The  Tirmty  Jan.  18,  1904. 

^  Elatifa  lies  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  west  coast  of  Arabia,  north  of 
Bahrein.  Bochart  is  of  opinion  that  this  part  of  Arabia  is  the  land 
of  Havilah,  where,  <}en.  ii.  ix  and  la  tells  us,  there  is  gold,  bdellium, 
and  the  onyx  stone.  Jewish  authorities  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
whether  nVn  is  a  jewel,  or  tbe  frngrant  gum  exuded  by  a  species  of  balsam- 
tree.  Benjamin  follows  Saadia  Oaon,  who  in  his  Arabic  translation  of 
the  Bible  renders  it  irhnj  the  very  word  used  by  our  author  here  for  pearls. 
Masndi  is  one  of  the  earliest  Arabic  wriien  wbo  gives  us  a  description  of 
the  pearl-fisheries  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  it  very  much  accords  vrith 
Benjamin's  account  See  Sprenger*s  translation  of  Hasudi's  Meadoios  qf 
^0^  P*  344*  -^t  the  present  time  more  than  5,000  boats  are  engaged  in 
this  industry  along  this  coast,  and  it  yields  an  annual  income  of 
iCi,OQO,ooa.    See  P.  11.  Sykee,  Ten  Thotuand  mUes  in  Peniei,  190a. 

*  Khulam,  now  called  Quilon,  was  a  much  fr^uented  seaport  in  the 
etriy  middle  ages  where  Chinese  shippers  met  the  Arab  traders.  It 
afterwards  declined  in  importance,  being  supplanted  by  Calicut,  Goa,  an<i 
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They  read  the  stars,  and  they  are  all  black  in  colour.  They  are 
honest  in  commerce.  When  merchants  come  to  them  from  distant 
lands  and  enter  the  harbour,  three  of  the  King's  secretaries  go  down 
to  them  and  record  their  names,  and  then  bring  them  before  the 
King,  whereupon  the  King  makes  himself  responsible  even  for  their 
property  which  they  leave  in  the  open  unprotected.  There  is  an 
official  who  sits  in  his  office,  and  the  owner  of  any  lost  property 
has  only  to  describe  it  to  him  when  he  hands  it  back.  This  custom 
prevails  in  all  that  country.  From  Passover  to  New  Year,  that  is 
all  during  the  Summer,  no  man  can  go  out  of  his  house  because 
of  the  sun,  for  the  heat  in  that  country  is  intense,  and  from  the  third 
hour  of  the  day  onward  eveiybody  remains  in  his  house  till  the 
evening.  Then  they  emeige  and  kindle  lights  in  all  the  market 
places  and  all  the  streets,  and  then  do  their  work  and  business  at 
.  91  night  time.  |  For  they  have  to  turn  night  into  day  in  consequence  of 
the  great  heat  of  the  sun.  Pepper  is  found  there.  They  plant  the 
trees  thereof  in  the  fields,  and  each  man  of  the  city  knows  his  own 
plantation.  The  trees  are  small,  and  the  pepper  is  as  white  as  snow. 
And  when  they  have  collected  it  they  place  it  in  saucepans  and  pour 

erentually  by  Bombay.  It  was  situated  at  the  southern  end  of  the  coast 
of  Malabar.  Renaudot  in  a  translation  of  the  travels  of  two  Mohammedan 
traders,  who  wrote  as  far  back  as  851  and  915  respectively,  has  giyen  us 
some  account  of  this  place ;  Ibn  Batuta  as  well  as  Marco  Polo  gives 
us  interesting  details.  Ritter,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Geography,  dilates 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  pepper-plant,  which  is  of  indigenous  growth. 
In  Benjamin's  time  it  was  thought  that  white  pepper  was  a  distinct 
species,  but  Ritter  explains  that  it  was  prepared  from  the  black  pepper, 
which,  after  lying  frvm  eight  to  ten  days  in  running  water,  would  admit 
of  being  stripped  of  its  black  outer  covering.  Ritter  devotes  a  chapter  to 
the  fire-worsbip  of  the  Guebers,  who  as  Parsees  form  an  important 
element  at  the  present  day  in  the  population  of  the  Bombay  Presidency. 
Another  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Jewish  settlement  to  which  Benjamin 
refers.  See  DiejUdischen  Colonien  in  Indiefif  Dr.  Gustav  Oppert ;  also  SemiUe 
Studies  (Berlin,  1897),  pp.  30-419* 

Under  the  heading  "  Cochin,'*  the  Jewish  EncydopeeHa  gives  an  account 
of  the  White  and  Black  Jews  of  Malabar.  By  way  of  supplementing  the 
Article,  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  a  MS.  No.  4238  of  the  Merzbacher  Library 
formerly  at  Munich.  It  is  a  document  drawn  up  in  reply  to  eleven  questions 
addressed  by  Tobias  Boas  on  the  la  Ellul  5597  (  » 1767)  to  R.  Jeches  Eel 
Raohbi  of  Malabar.  From  this  MS.  it  appears  that  10,000  exiled  Jews 
reached  Malabar  ▲•  o.  68  (i.e.  about  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Second  Temple)  and  settled  at  Granganor,  Dschalor,  Madri  and  Plota. 
An  extract  of  this  MS.  is  given  in  Winter  and  Wiinsche's  JUdiacks 
Litsrahir,  toL  III,  p.  459.  Cf  article  on  the  Benl- Israel  of  India  by  Samuel 
b.  Si^nuel^  The  Jmoiah  LiUrary  Anntudy  1905. 
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boiling  water  over  it,  so  that  it  may  become  strong.  They  then  tak0 
it  out  of  the  water  and  dry  it  in  the  sun,  and  it  then  turns  black. 
Cinnamon  and  ginger  and  many  other  kinds  of  spice  are  found  in  this 
land. 

The  people  of  this  country  do  not  bury  their  dead,  but  embalm 
them  by  means  of  various  spices,  after  which  they  place  them  on 
chairs  and  cover  them  with  fine  linen.  And  each  &mily  has  a  house 
where  it  preserves  the  embalmed  remains  of  its  ancestors  and  relation^. 
The  flesh  hardens  on  the  bones,  and  the  embalmed  bodies  look  like 
living  beings,  so  that  eveiy  man  can  recognize  his  parents,  and  the 
members  of  his  family  for  many  years.  They  worship  the  sun,  and 
they  have  high  places  everywhere  outside  the  city  at  a  distance  of 
about  half  a  mile.  And  every  morning  they  run  forth  |  to  greet  the  p.  9^ 
sun,  for  on  every  high  place  a  solar  disc  is  made  of  cunning  workman- 
ship  and  as  the  sun  rises,  the  disc  rotates  with  thundering  noise  and 
aU  both  men  and  women  offer  incense  to  the  sun  with  censers  in  their 
hands.  Such  are  their  superstitious  practices.  And  throughout  the 
island,  including  all  the  towns  there,  live  several  thousand  Israelites. 
The  inhabitants  are  all  black  and  the  Jews  also.  The  latter  are  good 
and  benevolent.  They  know  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and 
to  a  small  extent  the  Talmud  and  Halacha. 

Thence  it  is  twenty-three  days  by  sea  to  Ibrig  *  and  the  inhabitants 
are  fire-worshippers,  and  are  called  Duchbin.  Among  them  ai^  about 
3,000  Jews,  and  these  Duchbin  have  priests  in  their  several  temples, 
who  are  great  wizards  in  all  manner  of  witchcraft  and  there  are  none 
like  them  in  all  the  earth.  In  front  of  the  high  place  of  their  temple 
there  is  a  deep  trench,  where  they  keep  a  great  fire  alight  all  the 
year  and  they  call  it  Elahutha.  And  they  cause  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  pass  through  the  fire  and  even  their  dead  |  they  throw  p*  93 
into  it.    Some  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  country  make  a  vow  to  die 

by  cremation.    In  such  cases  the  man  communicates  his  intention  to 

• 

'  The  British  Museum  text  has  Ibrig,  and  the  Casanatense  has  Ibriag : 
neither  can  be  identified.  The  printed  editions  have  ai33  ^^M  the  islands 
of  Candig,  which  Asher  thinks  may  be  taken  to  refer  to  Ceylon,  having 
regard  to  the  name  of  the  Capital,  Kandy.  It  was  not  the  Capital  in 
Beqjamin*tt  time.  The  difficulty  still  remains  that  it  does  not  take 
twenty-three  days  but  barely  four  days  to  reach  Ceylon  from  Quilon. 
Benaudot  states  that  in  the  tenth  century  a  multitude  of  Jews  resided  in 
the  island,  and  that  they  took  part  in  the  municipal  government  as  well 
as  other  secta,  as  the  King  granted  the  utmost  religious  liberty.  See 
Pinkerton's  Travelt,  voL  Vll,  p.  917.  A  full  description  is  also  given  of 
the  ceremonial  when  any  notability  proceeds  to  immolate  himself  by 
eomoittiiig  himself  to  the  flames. 
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the  members  of  his  honsehold  and  his  relations,  and  says:—''!  havd 
vowed  to  throw  myself  in  the  fire  whilst  I  am  yet  alive,"  then  they 
answer,  saying :  "  Happy  art  thon.*'  And  when  the  day  of  the  per* 
formance  of  his  vow  arrives,  they  prepare  for  him  a  grand  banquet, 
and  if  he  is  rich  he  rides  on  horseback,  if  poor  he  goes  on  foot  to  the 
border  of  the  trench  and  throws  himself  into  the  fire.  And  all 
the  members  of  his  femily  shout  to  the  accompaniment  of  timbrels 
and  dancing  until  the  body  is  entirely  consumed.  At  the  end  of 
three  days  two  of  their  high  priests  come  to  his  house  and  to  his 
children  and  say  unto  them :  '*  Arrange  the  hotise,  for  this  day  your 
father  will  come  to  give  his  last  directions  as  to  what  ye  shall  do.** 
And  they  bring  witnesses  from  the  city.  Then  Satan  is  made  to 
appear  in  the  likeness  of  the  deceased,  and  when  his  wife  and  children 
ask  him  how  he  &res  in  the  other  world  he  answers :  *'  I  went  to  my 
companions,  but  they  would  not  receive  me  until  I  had  discharged 
my  obligations  to  the  members  of  my  house  and  to  my  neighbours."  | 
P*  94  Then  he  makes  his  will  and  divides  his  property  among  his  children 
and  gives  directions  that  all  his  creditors  should  be  paid  and  that  his 
debts  should  be  collected.  Then  the  witnesses  write  out  the  will,  and 
he  goes  his  way  and  is  seen  no  more.  And  by  means  of  this  trickery 
and  witchcraft  which  these  priests  practise,  the  people  are  confirmed 
in  their  errors  and  assert  that  there  is  none  in  all  the  land  like  their 
priests. 

Thence  to  cross  over  to  the  land  of  Zin  (China)  is  a  voyage  of  forty 
days.  Zin  is  in  the  uttermost  East,  and  s«me  say  that  there  is  the 
Sea  of  Nikpa,  where  the  star  Orion  predominates  and  a  stormy  wind 
prevails  \  At  times  the  helmsman  cannot  govern  his  ship,  as  a  fierce 
wind  drives  it  into  this  Sea  of  Nikpa,  where  he  cannot  move  her  from 
her  place ;  and  the  crew  have  to  remain  where  they  are  till  their  stores 

*  Benjamln^s  statements  as  to  India  and  China  are  of  oourse  very 
vague,  but  we  must  remember  he  was  the  first  European  who  as  ipuoh  as 
mentions  China.  Having  regard  to  the  full  descriptions  of  other  countries 
of  the  old  World  by  Arabic  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  trade  route  then  was  principally  by  sea  on  the  route 
indicated  by  Benjamin,  it  is  surprising  that  we  have  comparatively  little 
information  about  India  and  China  from  Arabic  sources.  In  none  of 
their  records  is  the  Sea  of  Nikpa  named,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Benjamin  coined  this  name  himself  from  the  root  HDp  which  occurs  in 
the  Bible  four  times ;  in  the  Song  of  Moses  (Exod.  xv.  8)  :  d»  ata  niovm  wcp 
*<The  depths  were  curdled  in  the  heart  of  the  sea"  (not  "congealdd"  as  the 
Version  has  it),  Job  x.  lo:  »M#*Dpn  m^aa  "curdled  me  like  cheese*';  and 
in  Zeph.  L  la  and  Zech.  xiv.  6.  The  term  <Hhe  curdling  sea"  would 
be  very  expressive  of  the  tempestuous  nature  of  the  China  Sea  and  of  some 
of  its  straits  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
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of  food  are  exhausted  and  then  they  die.  In  this  way  many  a  ship 
has  heen  lost,  but  people  eventually  discovered  a  device  by  which  to 
escape  from  this  evil  place.  The  crew  provide  themselves  with  hides 
of  oxen.  I  And  when  this  evil  wind  blows  which  drives  them  into  the  p.  95 
Sea  of  Nikpa  they  wrap  themselves  up  in  the  skins,  which  they  make 
waterproof,  and,  armed  with  knives,  plunge  into  the  sea.  A  great  bird 
called  the  Griffin  spies  them  out,  and  in  the  belief  that  the  sailor  is 
an  animal,  the  Griffin  seizes  hold  of  him,  brings  him  to  dry  land,  and 
puts  him  down  on  a  mountain  or  in  a  hollow  in  order  to  devour  him. 
The  man  then  quickly  thrusts  at  him  with  a  knife  and  slays  the  bird. 
Then  he  issues  forth  from  the  skin  and  walks  till  he  comes  to  an 
inhabited  place.    And  in  this  manner  many  a  man  escapes '. 

M.  N.  Adleb. 

'  Mareo  Polo  has  much  to  say  about  the  bird  ^'gryphon'*  when  speaking 

of  tiie  sea-ourrents  which  drive  ships  from  Malabar  to  Madagascar.    He 

says,  vol.  II9  book  III,  ehap.  33 :  '<  It  is  for  all  the  world  like  an  eagle, 

bat  one  indeed  of  enormous  size.    It  is  so  strong  that  it  will  seize  an 

elephant  in  its  talons  and  carry  him  high  into  the  air  and  drop  him  so 

that  he  is  smashed  to  pieces ;  having  so  killed  him,  the  gryphon  swoops 

down  on  him  and  eats  him  at  leisure.    The  people  of  those  isles  call  the 

bird  '  Rnkh.*  **    Tale  has  an  interesting  note  (vol.  II,  p.  348)  showing 

how  old  and  widespread  the  fable  of  the  Rukh  was,  and  is  of  opinion 

that  the  reason  that  the  legend  was  localized  in  the  direction  of  Madagascar 

was  periuips  that  some  remains  of  the  great  fossil  Aepyomis  and  it«i 

eoiosaal  eggs  were  found  in  that  island.    Professor  Sajce  states  that  the 

Bokh  figures  mueh — ^not  only  in  Chinese  folk-lore — but  also  in  the  old 

Babylonian  literature.     The  bird  is  of  course  familiar  to  readers  of 

The  Arabian  Kighis. 


(To  he  coThtinued.) 
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GENIZAH    STUDIES. 

Qeonio  Respoxsa 
(continued). 

V. 

Fragment^  Am.,  paper,  size  18x13  cm.,  consists  of  a 
quire  of  two  leaves,  of  which  the  middle  pages  are  missing. 
It  is  written  with  a  square  hand,  but  with  a  strong  turn 
to  cursive,  and  belongs  to  about  the  twelfth  century. 
It  represents  the  remainder  of  a  collection  of  Geonic 
Eesponsa  containing  five  Responsa  by  the  Gaon  Hai. 

The  fragment  has  suffered  very  much  from  water  and 
dampness,  which  have  obliterated  nearly  the  entire  first 
page.  The  names  mi.T  p  WW,  fxncy  13  T^no,  nro  na  \^^v 
occur  twice  on  the  first  page,  in  a  document  the  nature 
of  which  I  am  unable  to  make  out  on  account  of  the  bad 
state  of  the  fragment.  On  the  last  four  lines  of  the  page 
the  following  words  are  legible:  (line  14)  D«a  ^^^^kJ)  i?if  p«a 
}n»wB^;  (line  15)  ima  «ann  ^i>3nn  u  'D\b;  (line  16)  2)d  dv 
m  T'l^W  ^-'•B^ ;  a^d  on  the  last  line  bir\2  Dyoi>.  These  few 
words  enable  us  to  identify  the  Responsum  with  that 
quoted  by  R.  Isaac  Gajet  in  his  nnoB'  nyt5^,  II,  59  a,  in  the 
name  of  Hai,  in  regard  to  the  recital  of  the  funeral  prayer 
^ann  ^i>3nn,  and  there  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  by  pKJ 
in  our  fragment  Hai  is  meant. 

Responsum  No.  2,  on  the  question  if  locusts  belong  to 
the  class  of  prohibited  food,  has  been  published  before  by 

^  This  fragment  belongs  to  David  W.  Amram,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  kindly  placed  it  at  my  disposal,  for  which  I  herewith  express  my 
thanks. 
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Harkavy  in  the  Hebrew  periodical,  HorPdeSy  11,  47  \  and 
by  Scheehter  in  his  Saadyana,  fragment  34,  page  62.  Our 
fragment  offers  better  readings  than  theirs.  Harkavy  also 
published  in  Ha-Peles,  ibid.,  the  third  Besponsum,  of  which 
our  fragment  has  preserved  only  the  beginning. 

Besponsum  No.  4,  of  which  the  commencement  is  missing, 
gives  a  short  explanation  of  the  passages  in  the  Talmud 
Sanhedririy  54  b,  and  Niddak,  44-45.  The  literal  quotations 
frt>m  the  Talmud  in  this  Besponsum  are  very  interesting 
for  the  history  of  the  text  of  the  Talmud. 

Besponsum  No.  5  deals  with  the  question  whether  the 
mnDUn  nYD^D  nw-or  on  the  Musaf  of  the  New  Year  are  to  be 
said  by  the  whole  Congregation  or  only  by  the  |Tn.    A  part 
of  this  Besponsum  is  quoted  by  Ibn  Gajet  in  his  nno^  nyc^, 
1, 28y  where  Hai  Gaon  is  given  as  its  author.    Hai's  answer 
is  that  the  additions  to  the  n^n  ^e^  ^did  should  be  recited 
only  by  the  jrn,  and  he  adds,  nu^^3  p  ne^j  i6  oinvo, "that 
they  never  were  recited  by  the  congregation  in  the  Syna- 
gogues of  the  Academies."     On  the  later  custom,  compare 
Jacob  ben  Asher,  Tur  Ora^  Kh^yyim,  591,  and  the  authors 
quoted  by  him. 

1  Com  p.  also  th^  Hebrew  periodical,  ifo-Gorsn,;  II,  88. 
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(Leaf  t,  yena) 

*pnnio  pnarm  pi  pniDK  ^n5>*i>Dn  p  D^aann  pm  xn 
UK  6iK  rnirr  i  pnno  mjn  ne^  ^nns  D^aam  i>i>Do 

j5>  vpi  ne^  n^nD  ^  nino  am  5>i>Do  'it5>  ^^3ki  nvo 

intw^  D^aan  dkt  i>f  rrnjrD  an  no  iaan5>  pratwn  ••wd  5 

Hrob'n  IK  '6yo  vno  pw^  i6i  pniD  wdb^  D^m  pniDK 

JWD  }i>  ynDtr  K^  i3tc>  non^Kn  Kin  Knoim  Kjnao  ik 

|5>  f|^*  jra  w^aionp  wa  niov  nninai  in5>  5)^3Kn 

vi  ptn  nnyo  an  non  w^  jrt^B^  Ki>  KanaK  po 

|ni>*aK  paj6  pa  itDKn  D^na  ^m  t^H  o^no  D^aan  noK  w 

D'^aan  ^D^5>Bf  *^nnDn  Koi>jn  Kanaoi  pn  paj6  pa 

pnoKn  JKD1  D'TitD  pne^  eyti  ^mna  pn^  hkbh 

np^^iS)  IK  vl^  ^an»  nta^nc^  iok  pniDK  D^no 

5>KnB^  Ta 

pn^KBHI  15 

•lyni*  ^anv  hd  5>y  papa  nny  onnw  ony 

na^nai)  pap  tano  'noKn  p^a  Kb  ik  pn  bv2  ^aea 

Know  ma  p^n  Knoea  p^ann  ^kd  i>ai  •toip 

^a^nv  nD  pap  ia  jvb^  noe^  pi  >anv  k^  n^n 

ia  la^ijvK  c^  *d5>  k5>  ik  pn  bya  ^aea  ia  nynb  20 

*  Not  nbc^y  but  rMo  is  the  correet  reading.    It  is  a  diminutive  after 
the  form  qiitail,  and  is  to  be  translated  by  "  small  basket" 

*  Aboddh  Zarahj  39  b.  '  Shdtlbai,  90  b.  *  i.  e.  Ti'JS]* 

*  Harkavj,  pnoMi  m,  which  gives  no  sense.  *  Baba  BatrOf  40  a. 
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(Leaf  a,  reeto.) 

p  nairn  m^»  jnw  dibid  wdwd  ^«d  iim  rb  K3n  pK  nrw 
»ra  nnie^  ru^K  pa  nrw  D)n  d^:b^  ytrn  p  kh^b^  ny  aaitwi 

K3^3ni  ncniBo  n«r  ^a  innj  k5>k  anru  r«<B^  ^Di>  aaiea  nnoK^ 

Ku  inu  u*fcn  nwp  woy  5>y  k3b^  'k  Dn  d^^  ye^n  p  'nTn  5 

iTKi  i>DiDi  p^i^ya  jwnn  aae^  KDoi>  m:3  koddi  i>nrB^  ny 

Dw  rr  ^y  ni>po3i  mion  ^aa  i>yo  mrnan  n«  bu\&\  'i^^aKo 

Kvn  ^n^  i^  'nv»nD  rrmn  nntoKn  ninyn  i>3D  nnte  bv  k3 

aawn  nw  w  pan  'k  Din  d^:b^  '3  md  mra  ni>  e^  ra3«ri  10 
mean  'Tpno  'k  w)  d^:b^  '3  m  *  pn  ncfjai  'k  dvi  mb^  '3  po 
KDDDi  B^  HB^  two  n^bv  p3^m  mop  da^  rt^bv  «a  bxi 
'nnna  'i^aiK  jnai*  nKB^>  p^^jD  pnnn  aaB^  KDoi>  ni^jna  m 
'K  iTi>y  to  DK1  winan  jd  nteft  pSoDn  p  'k  rpi>K  ta  dki 
nnitDB  KW  rpT  i>y  'D^no  mma  nnnD«n  wnyn  i>anD  15 
w>m  *  •  ntDKi  niarn  i>y  torn  Kni»nD  Kna  ana  KnaSm 
^  nam  nw  Din  d*^  jwi  p  niarn  bv  mh  am  rrnia 
rw  ntraon  nB«m  na-na  k5>b^  pa  na-na  pa  nonan 
nama  k5jb^  pa  nanna  pa  nonan 
a^^n  roB^  yy^  pnowB^  nD  b^  bnmn  20 

'  JTitAnoA  IfufdoA,  Y,  5  ;  Qemaraf  ibid.,  45a. 

'  This  is  also  the  reading  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Miahnah  (Naples, 
1492),  and  in  the  edition  of  Lowe,  but  the  later  editions  of  the  Mi$hnah 
and  the  TcUnmd,  including  the  ed.  princeps  of  Niddah  (Soncino,  1487), 
hare  rwnro  *rowo^ 

*  Here  again  our  MS.  agrees  with  ed.  prinoeps  of  the  Miihnahf  and  with 
the  edition  of  Lowe,  all  other  editions  reading  c>noio. 

*  Sankedrin,  54  b,  below.  *  Niddahy  44  b. 

*  Edltioni,  including  the  ed.  princeps  of  the  MUhnah,  read  ^aMn* 
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(Leaf  Qy  Teno.) 

^mo\  nn^  n^b^  nnx  noiy  Kintr  tm  nnowi*  'ki  'k  i>3 
i>i>Dnn8^  ny  main  n^  k^  «{>  y3«r  i>i>Dnn  dw  i>^DnD  nnix  rni^a 

ikIj  d«  Kvi  p  w^mK  unv  ysrnn  ii>K  «{>«  i^i^a  yac^ 

nnvmr  pra  «{>«  nia^e^a  p  iwy:  Ki>  Di^iyo  5 

nab  yac^  «!>«  c^a  i>i>Dno  iwn  pK  n^y  nana  ri>iJDno 

nnvrai  nai^a  yac^  nbn  e^nb  ^i^Dno  w^  nia^  rri)e^  dji 

)nain  n^  jSa  it«^  lai  ytrn  'dik  DTODi>  nu^v  rrhc^ 

a^^n  nn^  n'»i>B'B^  dbd  *pm  Knf>^D  nn  pn  pniDN  pm 

K^D  nia^  rri^B'  6w  '^i^w  pn  a^vi  Tm  T»n'»  i>a  la  10 
pvaipDB^  nn^  i>yi  *Ko^p  n^y  nanai  jnain  ^t  D^a-m  m 
pni  yc^n  i>i>DnD  'ki  nnx  b  nao  Kcp  K:m  bhi^^b 
niJinar  niai>D  dw  pKi  yac'  bb&nc  'w  'k  b  nao  '^'bm 
[pyo^B^n]  D^ann  nK  k^oi  }noi«  nia^  n^i>B^  fc<iw  nneitn 
in^  (?)3n3tDn  pi  ''^ijw  pna  robn  kp^ddi  jnain  ^t  15 
inTT  ni>nnD  nu^  rri^c^  n5>  nx  pa^c'  Trrn 
n:a  vnrw  noiy  wrw  n^na  ni>nn  fconjr  nnta 
^vtD  fc<5>  ^Di  ^Ki  ni>*Dnn  sjid  nyi  n^j^Diia  noiy  wrro^ 
p^nc'  fc<i>K  yafir  ii>^BK       ntib^  K^na  f|D5D  np^y  i>a  n^rv 
TH^)  Tn^  b  HT  naa  ys^^n  owi  n\a^v  rrh^  n*ra  ao 

*  iZotA  ha-Shanah,  IV,  9 ;  Qtmaraj  ibid.,  33  b. 


'  i2otA  Ao-SAanoA,  34  b. 
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VI. 

Fragment^  T-S.,  Loan  97,  paper,  size  18-5 x  14*5  cm., 
eoiisists  of  two  leavee,  written  in  a  very  ancient  square  hand 
of  about  the  tenth  century.  It  is  the  remainder  of  a 
Geonic  Responsnm,  dealing  with  the  nennp.  Its  author  is 
a  Palestinian  scholar,  the  pupil,  or  at  least  a  younger  con- 
temporary, of  Judai  Gaon,  the  head  of  the  Academy  of  Sura, 
about  760.  The  writer  of  this  Besponsum  describes  Judai 
"  as  one  who  has  not  had  his  like  from  early  times  until 
this  day,  being  great  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  the 
Hishnah,  the  Talmud,  the  Midrash,  the  Tosafot  \  the  Hag- 
gadah,  and  practical  law"  (Leaf  3,  recto,  lines  26-38).  The 
description  of  Judai,  which  fills  more  than  a  page,  is  highly 
characteristic  of  the  time  and  the  country  of  the  writer. 
The  highest  praise  he  has  for  the  great  Gaon  is  ^'  that  he 
never  decided  a  legal  question  without  having  the  authority 
of  the  Talmud,  and  that  of  his  teacher,  for  his  decision." 

With  regard  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Babylonians,  even 
in  the  Holy  Land,  notice  the  interesting  information  given 
in  this  fragment,  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  Babylonians 
who  lived  in  Palestine  that  the  liturgy  was  changed,  and 
the  **  Kedushah "  was  introduced  into  the  daily  prayers, 
although  in  the  original  custom  of  the  country,  the  Kedushah 
was  to  be  found  only  in  the  nnnc'  of  the  Sabbath. 

That  the  Kedushah  was  recited  on  week-days  we  knew' 
before  (comp.  Tosafot  to  Sanhedrin^  37  b,  s.  v.  ^330 ;  Midrash 
"Irm  in  E,  £.  J.,  XIV,  no;  Maseket  Soferim,  XX,  7; 
Jellineky  Bet^Hamidrashy  V,  163,  and  Or  Zaraa,  II,  f.  9  c), 
but  now  we  know  that  even  on  D'vi  r\2^  the  Kedushah 
was  recited  only  with  the  nnnc'  n^en,  and  not  with  HDio. 
lliis  explains  the  introductory  formula  ""iTO  in  the  ^DltD  'ip, 
according  to  alP  the  rituals  except  n^tTM  :nJD  and  Maimonides. 

^  I  beg  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Dr.  S.  Soheohter,  who 
placed  fragments  VI  and  VIII  at  my  disposal. 

'  rrcnn  ia  here  not  the  <<Tosefta,'*  but  is  identical  with  apocryphal 
Midrashim,  and  therefore  is  mentioned  after  Midrash. 

**  I  have  compared  the  following  rituals,  all  of  them  in  the  possession 
of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America:    (i)  von;  (a)  -ncp; 
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The  old  introdnction  wSpS  undoubtedly  enp:,  as  in  Ashkenaz 
and  Romania,  or  IB^pi,  as  in  the  Sephardic  ritual,  and  "VO 
was  oiiginally  used  in  Babylonia  only  on  account  of  the 
influence  of  the  Merkabah  literature,  and  there  nothing 
but  nns  was  used,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  Seder  Bab 
Amram  Gaon,  and  the  Italian  ritual,  which  is  modelled 
after  that  of  the  Babylonians.  All  the  other  countries  kept 
their  old  \inp2  or  IK^lp^,  but  when  they  yielded  to  the 
influence  of  the  Babylonian  schools  and  introduced  the 
«lDlo  ncmp,  they  took  over  the  formula  nna  with  it.  In 
connexion  with  this  I  will  state  that  the  old  editions  of 
the  Italian  niTTO  know  only  nna  for  all  the  niKlip,  TC^pa  in 
the  later  editions  being  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Sephardie 
Kabbalists,  who  offered  explanations  why  VD  should  b€f 
recited  on]y  in  ^DID.  The  oldest  Italian  nirno  known  to 
me  in  whidi  iB^ip:  occurs  is  ed.  Venice  S  1626,  Bragadini. 
But  perhaps  the  Mahzor  edited  by  ^aio  nan  DnnaK  is  oldeif 
than  the  one  mentioned;  and  in  this  edition  we  have 
the  marginal  note  on  the  inn  nmp:  H^  noKH  Yv  D^ni^  \tr* 
IB^p:  iiDipDa  DniDiKi  n^u  ni>'»j;3ai  rDoioa  k^k  -vd  'ii>. 

Another  interesting  point  in  our  fragment  is  the  tradition 
lu^cording  to  which  the  insertion  of  VtD^  in  the  nenip  had  its 
origin  in  a  religious  persecution  of  the  Jews.  This  tradition 
is  found  also  in  the  Besponsum  of  Sar  Shalom  Qaon  *  (Seder 
B.  Amram,  page  11,  Pardes,  ed.  Constantinople,  56  b),  bu^ 
our  fragment  adds  some  details  not  known  before.  It  agrees 
with  the  other  sources  that  it  was  a  Christian  persecution, 
but  adds  that  the  persecution  ceased  when  the  Christians 
were  defeated  by  the  Mohammedans. 

(3)  kraort ;  (4)  frarw ;  (5)  pwEnp ;  (6)  hdd  ;  (7)  nons  (MS.) ;  (8)  d"c»  mno 
(MS.) ;  (9)  DTor  'n  mo;  and  (10)  pic  ynrm,  the  oldest  ritual  known,  a  copy 
•f  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Schechter.  With  the  exception  of 
the  TtE)0,  I  have  used  the  first  editions  of  the  rituals  mentioned.  The 
ihird  edition  of  t^dd  'o  (A.delkind,  Venice,  1544)  has  "jvnpa  in  the  nSrn 
«nV2  and  nns  for  the  Hasan  I  The  second  edition,  and  that  of  1543,  printed 
inVenice  by  Elijah  Levita,  has  vq  only.  Saadia  in  his  Siddur  has  -|«np3  only. 

>  The  existence  of  this  edition  is  doubted  by  Steinschneider  (Cat.  3538)^ 
but  the  Jewish  Theol.  Sem.  of  America  possesses  a  copy  of  the  first  part. 

'  He  was  active  as  an  editor  fh>m  1 595-1643.  The  copy  of  this  Mahzor 
used  by  the  writer  lacks  the  title-page.    The  bibliographers  know  of  no 
Malizor  edition  by  this  Abraham  Haber  Tob. 
'  '  Comp.  also  Abudarham,  p.  64  b,  ed.  Amsterdam. 
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(Leaf  z,  recto.) 

W  no)  'im  bp\  ^  'ai  ^idi  njj^nn  onioa  »|idi  ni>'»nn  nuta  jna 

ton  rb  uru  wwi  nnam  win  nana  ni>  n:^K«r  nKinnw 

noa  nnw  ^y  n5nv  m^tw  nana  "paon  nnw  ijdoi  -njw 

^r  'an  ^b  ^w  jnojra  noi « oy^ao  toNi  ^r  a'n  we^  nijn  noai 

•DOW?  r»ai  noa  nnn  by  'an  'jDtDo  bv  nnn  ni«  n^Dion  niynj^  5 

rrerm  noK  pnr  na  pro  an  i>tan  i^b^  nijn  nnK  nw  f|^Dini> 

'nDHi  ima  wa  ^hm  ^ok  peno  in  pm  nn^o  a^^n  nscr  n^aa 

'^  ii>  DK  d^odSi  ^3dd  nDvya  ^waoi  ^db^  na  a'na  niinp^ 

nana  16  Sna  rt<  'i^i'n  na  ^nan  bv  nnaptj^  pvya  aini>  nn^n 

Dn:am  bbn  n^a  ^nan  bv  nayt?  odd  nnnD  a^n  db^h  nnarn  xi^)  10 

napw  iDi>o  -wen  nnyo^  vaaoi  aina  lac'  i>i>n  n^aa  nai^n  lyajw 

'an  nan  i>y  n^ouDn  i>ar  ^n^^y^sn^  o^na  ii>^we  vaao  oy  inpTo 
wru  i»ai>  i'ian  ixn  •nnnD  a^n  niyt?  oina  i5>^dk  nme  ik 
n%(  ii>DK  napnh?  inae^  ijy  ^i^diidd  j^ti  dod  napn 
w^  lAne^  lim  an  in  ^Kn  na  spe^  dod  pn  )b  W5n:  pKjr  nnx  15 

amac^  nina  nmnn  J^aa  Knno  nnK  w  nmc^  np^  nb'i  d^» 

nft  pi '  hapins^  mae^  Kinr  odd  nr  pioDa  «!>«  dod  kb«  «!>  nwe 

■pab  moK  mD^^na  ro^wr  nana  ^a  nanai>  31  'ik  ^ar  '•tnin^ 

i>Dr\  'v\b  (1)^  TD^n  xa  nn«  n\H  ^"^o^rh  mow  nniK 

i>fan  lyape^  ny  na  irf^ro  a'n  noa  *\srv\pn  iibo  *xoHb  nnpn  20 

b^  am  nnDrD  too  K^a^n  na  nan  nDK  b\in  wb'  lac'  na5)n 

DWTDi  rrfn^  amK  ii>D  cnnpn  i>Kn  onte  i>i»Dn^  ni>ia  roim 

Ti>Dn  bbtrv*  oniDan  01^  roevt  iwn  pajr  onD^  nniryD  pn 

enpn  -jfe  nDK  spv  an  n5>y  nn  ^kd  DDB^n  linDn  nnpn 

Knai>m  Dwwn  iten  enpn  i5?on  "v^  jam  DDrcn  ii>D  25 

mnD  nn««r  i^fin  opne^  nanai  nana  ^a  pi  'Kann  n^njia 

nbn  nanai  nana  i>a  Ti>  }ki  nai>n  lyapc^  ny  na  )pbni  a'n  nDa 

inrac^  i»T  ^Kmn^  nD  nDK  pi  moi^na  nniK  Knno  nnKj? 

vni  i5>i>Dn*  nb^  vi^^  n^np  iKnp^  Ki>fir  bn^^^  j^nx  oa  i>y  nDB^ 

*  Btrakol,  34  a,  below.    Our  text  reads  Twrrvn  instead  of  Dnioi.    Comp. 
also  Babbinowicz,  IHkduk$  Sqferimj  ad  loo« 

'  SuUcahj  37  b ;  Mishnah  and  Chmara^  '  BfroAco^,  zi  a,  below. 

*  Bead  na  f»w  nm  htji.    The  line  under  m  pM  is  to  indicate  that  the 
writer  left  out  some  words. 

'  Baba  Kama,  50  a.  *  Comp.  Sanhedrinf  88  b. 

^  A  similar  passage  is  found  in  the  MS.  of  the  Midrash  ha-Qadol,  Deut. 
z.  17,  and  probably  it  was  in  the  original  text  of  MegiUahf  z8  a. 

*  Bead  vnpn  ^  'oh^  ih  'pn  'on  -wdt^  dk.  •  Berakot,  lab. 
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(Leaf  I,  verso.)  *       ^ 

nnoyo  noriji  nDii>  t\2V2  nnnc^  D3d^5)  jniK  pnno 

r|DiDa  yoB^i  B^npi  noyo  nam  nnnra  DnoiK  vni 

T\)2biD  t]2pn  ni>oB^  vray^  DiiK3  ^hbn  onan  D^riy  vni 

nnina  p^ovb  Din^^ni  D^i^yoB^^  iKai  •T'nnrj  i>D^3i  onx 

iDipoa  nm  nm  nbn  nDii>  iidk  i>5>Dnn5>i  yoe^  h^^p  Kiph  5 

n^npi  ni>^Dni  p'oa  nnni  iidki  noipoa  nnin  i>t5n  pp^ra 

p63  i^tin  pp>nD  naii  nai  bi  nanai  rona  by\  ipoa  jrtxs^ 

'ronai  n^ip^na  ra^  ronn  «{>«  nwic^n  b6b^3  mb^  i«  yoc^ 
'03  aiD  DV  IK  pea  nac'  i^did  nnx  dki  ^aip^na  ^id  dv  10 
nm3»i>  n^nas'  DiTni>  i>^mm  rm  DnDiK«r  tttd  poa 
nana  yoxA  noiK  t^d  n^awen  e^e^a  na«r  Tarn  naa 
^3B^  nriK  nan  ik  nae^  n^amij  i>fan  wp^n  k5>i  wip^na  yac^ 
nr  nn  ni>Diai  yoj^  nnp  Knipn  i>a  i>fan  wb^  lae^  D^cjyft 
•    "yob  T\rm  D^iic'  'ik  Tvy^Tv^  'n  w^j^y  rri^i  n^i>  wk  iJj^dw  *r«uo  ig 
noinn  b  Knn  an  'k  Km  irx  pani^  ini>  tc^B^i  p'y  t^^a  t^^  wk 
n^5>  onio  T\j?  ^K  ^an  kt  d^P"ibdi  omo  dh^d  yD«r  ytDB' 
ntrpa  knib^  pea  D^ni>  iroir  noiij  p^  bi  'nii>rvo  w^^^ 
Ka  DN  i^taii  noKB'  nvyvoKa  ^^j^dni  K^n  nana  pyo  K^n 
D^nan  noa  'Dfe<  nanai  nana  i>a  pyo  nanai  nana  5>a  n^oa  nDii>  ao 
nwen  i>aK  d^3b^  nanaa  none^  Ken  nanaa  nwen  onnDK 
nn  K\n  nana  pyo  wi>n  ntoDn  nanaa  nonei  d^^bti  nanaa 
n^DKB^  pB^  bi  nap^B^  nwiB'xn  r^B^a  pr  5>ai  n:iao  nr 
^oDD  np'»y  (l)5>ai  nwnnw  B'i'rai  niiiB^n  B^B^a  i^anv  inKB^ 
nwn^na  naBi  nij^«B^a  naB^  anyi^  ii>'»DKi  naB^a  n^'»Kr  a-^yor  25 

nr  nn  ii>^  nvyvcta  n«nini  nB^aa  nxnim  naBa  nxnvn 

nniK  pyoa  u\r\rb\  mip^na  nanai  nana  i>a  noia  «5>k  now 

p^yoa  si^B^  xmrh\  nana  nnx  pyoa  k^b^  noii?  5>aK  nana 

^3Bi>  DjaiB'  Dn«D  noh  xa  nioK  Taro  jtinB'  nana  nniK 

*  Berakot,  33  b.    Our  texts  read  yow  rw  Hiipn. 

*  Sufc&a*,  53  b,  to  which  our  fi'agment  gives  an  entirely  new  explanation. 
'  JJbodah  Zarah,  8  a ;  comp.  also  ^'ifw,  ed.  Buhler,  p.  a68. 
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(Leaf  9,  reeto.) 

i>3K  IWP31  7r^?y\  nam  nm  h^  iD'h  i>»^  pxe^  dti  "tbo  ii>o 

rrac^tDB^  ny«a  %e  nai  viix  ryoa  t6^  nra  anynni>  tc  dk 

[Tni]K  perm  •vna  nai  ik  rhvtm  ram  pqm  ni^xr  anyo  ^bi^n  nx 

r»  i>3  B^QO  nn%e  dh:^!  inw  f|roB^  •  inioa  dik  ^3Di>  dik  1/^d«i 

nnmr  k^»  j»b^  nnp  wnpi?  ijfen  op^n  Hb\i^  ^:do  i^faii  i^p^nc' 

pswi  piDD  pDB^  -tp^K  nrw  DK  ytchnn  pi  n^e^n  p  naJ^a  n^anjn 

TDK  rmrp  an  noK  ^wn  pcvn  piOD  pdb'  n^ip  npy  Ik  kiw 

Knr^n  rmiT  ^ani>B^  pdb'  n^np  x^n  lr  nrw  ^  i^to^  'k«  ybe^  *btfiov 

TDK  -rwD  nan  ai>n  r\y\'o  K^n  ir  nn«  ^^  bn  ^^  in  ynp  pn  i^n  nijn  10 

nanjo  DnDj»  onoun^  nr  pac'  b  mjn  'n^o  una  nai>n  Kan 

nnow  \^H^  noifcn  ^D^ynnoi  r6yo  ^eb  vm  d'»3m  kihc' 

ja  pcnrr  noKi  ni^yo  ^eb  inyn  D^aoa  wne^  dv  i>aa  D^oyo 

d^:d  am  nnw  dh^d  p  nu  nioipD  nyanw  }nrya  ^ii> 

Kan  th)vn  ^n  k^w  nnwa  ppoiy  13k  ii>>cKr  'n^  ^Di>a  inyn  15 

ornK  napn  Kna  kJ^b^  'O'n^b  naitD  pnni>  wi>  niDK  rh^b^i  Dva 

nsjm  Kvi  pjr  i?  ynni  lii  ^ea  Knp^n  b  aina  lac'  vniaai>  kJjk 

nniTB'  ni>^Dna  k^^k  iii>D^i>  ennp  p  yoc^  d^dik  pkb>  fcon  noc' 

iruDiK  pK  nae^  nio^  bi  nro^Mi  pddim  J^ax  naj^a  nw  b^ 

IK  nara  Ki>K  yoe^i  c^np  i^Knc^^  pKa  onoiK  pK  rray  ny  ao 

n^no  i^aai  D^i>rn^D  pn  nai^a  nnne^a  nai>a  DUitD  d^du 

Dn^i>y  lija^pB'  ny  npii>nDi  na^no  wv^  p^K^^aa  na  r^e^ 

i^Kne^^  pnKar  nn^yi  ni^no  nKi5^a  i>aK  or  i^aa  nc^np  nDii> 

D>DUi  naea  Ki>K  nnp  tf»niDiK  pK  pK^^aa  ona  pKr 

Ki>K  Dna  pnpnoi  jniK  p^yo  pK  "hbn  D^nan)  nab  D'»aiD  ai 

D^3B^  noa  p  inioa  nsn  Ki'B'  ^Knin^  an  no  p^a  pp^nin 

«rnnDai  nioi^nai  nois^Dai  Knpoa  ^na  nsnc^  vc^ay  ny 

\^bv  nan  no)K  nsn  Ki>i  T\^)jr:h  na^jnai  nn^na)  niBDinai 

"  The  words  mn  pc«i  pioe  are  a  dittography  from  the  preceding  line. 

*  Berakot,  13  b.    The  reading  of  the  MS.  agrees  with  MS.  Munich ;  comp. 
IHkdMke  Soferim,  ad  loc  *  Berakoty  ibid. 

*  If  the  reading  oniyvah  is  correcti  then  it  stands  for  nf'z^  ^  mm  V]^  'di. 
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(Leaf  d,  Terao.) 

ni^yai  nn^onai  nnnoai  njrnpa  hna  n*ni  m  *fiD  yoc^ 

wam  Dnte  onsam  onxr  n  •  ♦  •  n^  w^m  inmi>  ownn  dhk 

»^v^  itobn  fn^i  fc<h  iroi^na  jina  pn  i^^^'T  D^nann  i^aef  nan  -pno  nan  5 

rnin  yiipn  n^b)  nan  imo  nan  paniji  ni>^bi  Dva  u  mi.ni> 

ii>^DK  namo  i^a  ^  ^tmrp  an  no  |ni>  noKc^  prai  mvtD  ^pinpm 

inon  rai  na^^  nann  "pon  pa  npna  ii>  pK  nnjrvn  oina 

^3tn  naw^na  T*on  pa  nxnn  naaa  "pon  pai  rwtnn  minora 

noi^  i:do  irpai  6an  ''thn  vbv  ivapna  tncoa  T^on  n^pm  10 

an  noK  n^Dij  nioi^nn  id  ]nb  noK  mm  ]nb  noiK  K^n  fa^no  jni) 

nnca  nnoniD  lonn  nap^^r  nwn  pro  an  ok  'ny*^^  na  ^pv 

Koyo  wa«ni>  ^w  «aK  n^i>  6k  Kneaa  y^oi  kvti  joun  nojn 

*K  na  n^K  nap^a  (sic!)  po'w  nobn  m^i^  *kd  t^  »{>  ktt  Taon 

iiDD  ap3  i^  vho  na  n^K  nap^:  pnoK  ^d3  Taon  aa  i>y  5|«  ^an  15 

i>DiB  Kin  nn  t^jid  wnc^  ^3do  nra  Dnoai  nnw  teinc^  ^3do 

^oiyoij  Kin  Kn  ^lyo^  )Ki>  ^kd  udipd^  m  nnran^  nnnc^ 

KaKn  Ka^n  i>a  li?  noii?  "nnK  mpDo  nK^na  nao  nonb  rhy^  tiiip 

Taon  Kpim  nni^nr  ^aaD  len  pnoKn  ^:iKn  na^nm  Kan^o 

nao  noniD  rhi^  map  spv  an  oKn  »|dv  anno  my  Knc^aa  20 

K^n  none  tmaai  ^  hv  ^h  apn  jvan  'mnp  itk  nK^na 

yaip  pa  nwn  ai>n  pro  an  DKn  anno  mjn  inoD  ap:  i^nno 

^nno^i  nan  miK  Dn5>KB^  kIj  Di>iyor  b\  *Knim  no  ok  niyi  *DniD  o^k 

nc^yoi^  nai>n  mnoJji  nioi^nn  jo  n>^Kn  ^b  b^^b^  nan  kJjk  Dai> 

naijn  nu  n^n  nb)  nioi>nn  jo  n^^Kn  ^b  B^^fir  nan  i>3K  lano  ^ani  ^ano  25 

nioi>nn  lo  n^^Kn  ^nb  pK  lano  nc^yoi?  nai^n  n^a  nsnjriK  *ano  ne^pob 

ob  n^bn  n'»a  n\ni  nioi^nn  jo  nai^n  li?  «r^r  nan  Ki>K  Dai>  mnoK  Ki> 

n^B^o  '»Do  nai»n  k5>i  Knpo  ^do  nai>n  D^nio  yn  K^*:nn  D^^pi)  ^ano 

Louis  Qinzbebg. 

^  The  Aramaic  form,  instead  of  the  Hebrew  "Cic. 

'  HtiZItn,  48  a.  The  reading  of  our  HS.,  compared  with  the  editions  and  MSS,  of  the 
Talmud,  shows  many  variants.  Note  especially  the  reading  rpp  m3M,  and  not  '>  in  as  the 
editions  have  it.  Rabbina  could  never  have  spoken  to  B.  Joseph,  and  therefore  Fpr  h3H  is 
the  correct  reading.  '  HuJEUn,  97  b. 

*  Hxdlin,  49  by  below.    Our  texts  have  73133,  and  not  nip  paa.  '  Bead  i)  ptn  u*rD. 

{To  he  ccmtinued.) 
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THE  ARABIC  PORTION  OF  THE  CAIRO 
GENIZAH  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

(Eleventh  Article.) 

xxvn. 

Sa'adyah's  "Refutation  of  the  Unfair  Aogressor-'* 

Two  leaves,  1^  x  14  cm. 

The  fragment  published  in  this  instalment  is  directed  in 
general  against  "  the  dissenters  from  the  Babbanites/'  and 
in  particular  against  a  person  not  mentioned  by  name,  but 
alluded  to  under  the  designation  ^MnriD^M  Kin  "This 
unfair  aggressor."  As  Sa*adyah  is  known  to  be  the  author 
of  a  polemical  treatise  entitled  ^khtid^m  "hv  1"^^  MTO^ 
(Refutation  of  the  Unfair  Aggressor)^  the  suggestion  is 
near  enough  to  take  the  fragment  as  part  of  this  pamphlet. 
Its  strong  anti-Qaraite  tendency  leaves,  indeed,  little  room 
for  assigning  the  treatise  to  another  author,  and  its  method 
of  arranging  rules  and  arguments  in  numbered  classes  is 
entirely  in  keeping  with  Sa*adyah's  habits. 

But  there  is  also  linguistic  evidence  in  favour  of  Sa*adyah's 
authorship.  The  quotation  of  the  verse  Pro  v.  xiL  13  is 
introduced  by  the  phrase  ID  pm,  "fateful  neck  rope*,"  and 

^  See  Steinschneider,  Dk  arab,  LUeratur  der  Judtn^  P*  S'*  Pozn&iMki, 
J,Q.IL,  X,  p.  954,  spells  ^SnnoSt  aooording  to  the  spelling  given  by  Nissim 
b.  Jacob.  This,  however,  is  not  correct,  as  Vfinn  (▼)  means  <<he  took 
upon  himself  a  burden,"  whilst  ti  has  the  meaning  here  required.  In 
the  fragment  the  word  is  spelt  VoNnnobH. — ^The  word  (?)  irrn,  which  both 
Steinschneider  and  Pozna6ski  reproduce  from  their  sources,  is  quite 
meaningless,  and  as  it  does  not  occur  in  the  fragment  it  should  be 
omitted  altogether.    Cf.  also  the  Hebrew  version  ppicn  ^  mivn. 

*  Dozy,  Su^pUmBnlf  s.y.,  quotes  Sa'adyAh  on  Ps.  Ixiv.  4. 
VOU  XVIII.  I 
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the  same  phrase  is  employed  in  Sa*adyah's  Arabic  Yersions 
not  only  oif  the  verse  in  question,  but  also  of  Ps.  Ixiv.  4. 

Another  and  more  intricate  question,  however,  is  the 
relation  of  this  pamphlet  to  the  same  author's  R^viation 
cf  Ibn  Sdqvmk,  a  fragment  of  which  haa  been  published 
as  No.  IX  of  this  s^es  of  Oenizah  texts  K  The  identity 
of  the  two  treatises  is  denied  by  Dr.  Pozna£ski  \  but  tha. 
passages  quoted  by  him  from  Nissim  b.  Jacob  and  Judah  b. 
BarziUai  offer  no  due  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  In 
vol  Xm  of  this  Journal  (p.  663  sq.)  Dr.  Harkavy  published 
a  fragment  of  the  pamphlet  against  Ibn  Saqweih.  In 
this  fragment  the  author  quotes  the  verse  Prov.  xxv.  8. 
The  same  verse  is  again  commented  upon  in  the  fragment 
to  follow  here,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  such  a  repetition 
would  occur  in  one  and  the  same  treatise. 

On  the  otiier  hand  there  is  a  striking  resemblance  between 
the  three  fragments  ^  of  the  rejoinder  against  Ibn  Saqweih 
on  one  side,  and  this  new  one  on  the  other,  as  regards  the 
person  criticized.  Whilst  in  the  former  he  is  alluded  to  by 
the  terms  "this  newcomer,"  "this  person,"  "this  man,"  '*that 
foolish  man,"  he  is  styled  in  the  latter  '^that  unfair  aggressor.*' 
There  is  a  certain  climax  in  the  last-named  epithet,  which 
I  am  inclined  to  refer  to  the  same  person,  though  it  may  not 
occur  in  the  same  treatise.  In  other  words,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  ^nno5>K  "hv  Vi5>k  awra  is  a  second  rejoinder  by 
Sa*adyah  to  the  same  Ibn  Saqweih. 

Our  fragment  appears  to  belong  to  the  earlier  part  of  the 
treatise,  immediately  following  the  preface.  The  author 
puts  up  seven  rules  which  he  who  desires  to  criticize 
an  opponent's  views  must  follow  to  be  successful.  The 
adjoining  allusion  to  the  ten  propositions  held  by  the  other 
party  probably  refers  to  the  ten  topics  spoken  of  in  both  of 
Harkavy's  fragments  (see  pp.  656  and  663).  The  author, 
then,  states  the  reason  which  induced  him  to  write  his 
pamphlet,  viz.  that  the  Qaraite   opponent  had  selected 

^  See  J.  Q.  J3.,  XVI,  p.  100  sqq.  *  Ibid. 

'  Viz.  both  of  Harkayy's  fragment  and  the  one  alluded  to  above. 
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pftBsages  firom  the  Babbinical  writings  which  are  apparently 
at  variance  with  the  written  law.  Another  parallel  between 
the  two  pamphlets  is  the  division  of  the  ten  topics  into 
groups  of  four  and  six  (Harkavy,  p.  663). 

The  main  point  of  discussion  appears  to  be  the  Rabbinic 
interpretation  that  the  celebration  of  Passover  mentioned  in 
Numbers  ch.  ix  took  place  on  a  Sunday,  whilst  the  Qaraite 
opponent  maintained  that  it  was  a  Friday.  The  discussion 
thus  tarns  on  the  question  of  l^na,  or  the  rule  that  the  first 
day  of  Passover  cannot  fall  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  or 
Friday.  A  fiirther  Qaraite  assertion  that  the  arranging  of 
the  shewbread  took  place  on  Friday  forms  the  object  of 
refutation,  but  the  fragment  breaks  off  in  the  middle. 

T.S.8Ka.io«. 

•  DPDK  xsrbv  ^m  kW  ^  nm^hn  ^d  t6[vi]  nav  \h  kdi  \tnrhH  tjtd 
wy\  iTipi^ja  in  wd  Dr6ip  p  ^nr  l^*  annrr  ni>Ki  Hu^ta  ji^it^J;^ 
f6w  roiW  iaK3  bvthv(2  rwK  nhnp  twD  '^bv  ^in^  tA^b  bvtbn^  in 
Dnin»a  nnoKHK  jn  ^mbmn  onyne  d^5>  jk  m'hv  ti^  ?k  Kpn^ 
K3B^  ^nn  tipao  Dnax  Dn>i>j;  ^jn^  jk  xpm^  ^iw  :DnjnB3  nnoKn^a* 
vinxhti  ^ft  T3Y1  Dni>ip  i>in«  Dni>  *jn[n]oi>K  5np  p  ni>3  pdd5>k 
ni>nD  WD3  on^y  prtD^  jk  5Th?  fnnyo  in  wd3  oniiKy^  jn  lin^  fi^Ki 
nin  iTTD  ^  ^i>y  tni^K  nvp^  jk  p  wnK  k^kd  tnanio  ^e  *aD3> 
I  nn«<pi>D  lay  ^?a^  t«  P«^  «n^nv  n'b  nni  }{o  aKi3K  nne^te 
ii6o  inna  ^w  njm  nox  ui?  i5r  *ini)K  5>Kp  kod  li^na  no^  verao. 
IK  n^i  IK  n  IK  a  inDnK  ik  t^  ^>*  ^^><  '"t^"  P  ^nw  inDnK  in  ikd 
VBDK  1?  ^nn  ftai)^  ii>D  noira  ^bif  rr  jk  niK  Ti^n  yoi  Knb  InDne* 
^  norfv  Tp  naK  ik  ni>  ^ayo  ik  r\n:h  nva^  kIj  n^K  nova  n^^y 

*  Drri'C^M.  •  Mft,  but  the  wwd  is  requited. 

'  crcrSi^  with  the  second  h  abore  the  line.  *  co  indistinct 

*  0  donbtfol. 

I  2 
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nil  iwiKi^K  mp  hm  p  ^n  b}it  Tnyhn^  ^bn  ^d  ho  tkd  w  -wid 
frm  rrby  nni>K  ^5>k  pyn^  d5>  n^n  ♦aoro  novi  ni^  |k  pod  Koa  ^n 
nnnmo  ntj^rn  to  fs  ito  ani)  «vn  bn  bt^p  kmi  "  tokt^^  nywn  kIj 
K^^Kn  mi^y  nni>K  "bn  ^dw  ni>K  nrnoJjK  ita  jxa  ijn  inte  D^i^ara 

D^ijKn  o  DNn^n  ^^^tb  nan  K^r6  ito^  i»K  ^^bt  tb  ^  ^"^^^ 
jK  Kpin  p  niM  D^DVD  T"m  ^^'T*  ?3  i^V  P«n  i>y  nr«i  DnDc^a 
ID  pm  n3KD  rh  Kpm  tok5>d  fto  pi>  b^)bbf^  nnooi^K  n^  niKoi^a  'fDi>^ 
Foi.  a  ^5>K  '»3Kyi  ni»w  :  p^nx  nnvtD  nti  |  yn  w^  d^hdc'  ytrea  b^p  Koa 
'  ^i>nn3D  J^a  n^Kn  ^:«i>  ^wobn  tnn  ttv  ^e  i>6npKi>w  nnn  nonp  jk 
niD5>n5>w  TOB^i^K  oyK  onana  ^d  ni:  pKani^K  "bv  hMbithn 
aNnai^  ^d  KnnahK  wbv  Tn  «•"««  DJTin  kJjwpk  Krwo  yD?D  KDDini>w 
JK  ^?K  p  DiT^jy  nn^  KruD  mnwi  njK  dIj  Knni>D?  ^d  nyi>DK  kd5>d 
<5>ta  ni^n?  in  orri^y  nni>K  ^d  i>D«nnDi>K  Kini>  *  (?)  :ayDK  n5>K  aaoi^K 
^Di  mb  in  D^5>  ND  Dn>5jK  aoa  n^p  f^a  ^bd  Knnnai  ^niw  ^^Kyo 

yxai^K  i>ya  niya  ^di  •dtoo  ('ib^k)  nKiei^N  hp  Dnnywo?  nf?H  nSya 
nip5>Ka  nii>Kp  n5>K  i^ip^K  aon  niya  ^bi  Hiytn  rhnai^K  ^d  dh^id 
3Knai«  Kin  rnv  ^d  awaw  ni^K  mn  b"^  pao  wki  i>yDi>Ka  n:H 
Knn  p  »»  ^D  HThy^  k^  k^d  nnt.,  nnto  vi^o  ^d  »nyinD  r^Ki 
DKon  pa^  KtD  iTpKai^K  ta  ni^n?  p  mtw  ^aaxi^i  Kn5>iD5>  (^p^)  b)pbH 
verso,  nnoi  pnntn  nno  nrhvy*  nn^sn  ^3k  inpw  ^  nNvnata  |  Spi>K  Kin 
^Kpi  Dnnnni  Dip5>K  "pni  on^  Dipi>K  Tin  yvwo  •»&  i>tep  nx  pintcno 
jto  jKD  ^^K^ei^Ki  ^3«5>Di>K  piDD^K  ^D  ni«^  Dn^5>y  n5>an  yiwo  ^d 
nSp  i>oa  pi>wnD  laxa  )ki  p5>iKno  on^K  ninp  5>Da  pnnw  Dipi>« 
DnDB3K  ivpjoi  aviaoi^K  i*pK3  Dn3K  oyr^  tdr^K  nn^xni  phnw  dtok 
DV  |Ka  n3K  in  oyn  TnwijK  di^  f^a  n^arn  mc^a  nofii^K  }«  "hnp  nx 
D^aen  Dn5>  ito  la^an  ne^  ^n  n^K  ii>n  ^i>y  nSn  ni>K  toki  nyDj5>K 

•nfc^  «i>  D^3Bn  oni^i  •  •  k  Bnni>  inna  ptwnn  ennn  oi^a  in5>iwi  i>y 

1  1  very  indistinct  in  consequence  of  correction. 

*  K  above  the  line.  '  Read  tth,  *  The  last  letters  illegible. 

^  (?)tcm  to  be  deleted.  *  ^  to  be  deleted. 

^  n  efiEaced  and  only  faintly  visible. 
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IK  m:3n  rmnr  raxsm  [Dva]  nnjm  ora  nfnp  p  rao^JK  dv  Ki>K 

fmi>^  w  w  16  n'»3Bn  Dni>  to  }«!>  pp»i>N  in  nSp  jk  of^ro 

.  •  •  m^a  i»Kp  iK 


Translation. 

[FtrseZy ;] lest  he  rashly  make  them  responsible  for  what 

they  (the  Rabbanites)  have  not  said. 

Secondly:  He  should  distinguish  between  private  and  general  opinion 
lest  he  make  the  commnnity  responsible  for  the  opinion  of  a  single 
individnaL 

Thirdly:  He  should  know  which  of  their  teachings  occurs  frequently 
and  which  only  casually,  otherwise  he  might  assert  against  them  that 
a  casual  opinion  of  theirs  is  perpetuaL 

FaurMy :  He  should  know  which  of  their  statements  is  potential 
and  which  is  actual,  lest  he  urge  against  them  what  they  state  to  be 
actual. ...  * 

Fifihly :  He  should  be  cautious  in  urging  against  them  that  a  sub- 
diyision  is  not  like  the  main  theory,  unless  he  comprehends  the  latter 
as  he  does  the  former. 

Sixthly:  He  should  be  cautious  in  urging  against  them  that  they 
contradict  [the  law]  to  such  an  extent  that  every  [other]  possibility 
disappears  finom  the  assertion  proved  [by  them],  and  their  theory, 
consequently,  becomes  an  impossibility. 

Seventhly:  He  should  carefully  avoid  opposing  them  in  the  same 
way  as  he  opposes  them  when  attacking  them  with  an  argument  the 
like  of  which  is  embodied  in  his  own  views. 

When  he  has  thus  made  sure  that  his  refutation  of  the  followers  of 
the  ten  prepaeiticns  does  not  fall  short  [of  the  rules  enumerated  above], 
his  refutation  will  be  valid,  and  he  will  be  safe  from  being  put  to 
shame  when  meeting  his  opponents,  according  to  Job  xxxiii.  3.  If 
he  has,  however,  neglected  one  of  these  ten  propositions,  or  it  is  feared 
Uiat  he  neglected  two  or  five,  or  all  of  them,  in  spite  of  his  en- 
deavours to  overwhelm  his  opponent,  he  may  anticipate  that  the  latter 
will  show  him  that  he  does  not  grasp  his  word  or  any  meaning  of  it, 
or  that  he  makes  him  responsible  for  the  opinion  of  some  individual, 

'  So  vocalized  with  M  above  the  line. 

*  The  end  of  this  passage  is  not  quite  dear,  as  instead  of  rarfr^s*  VHS 
we  should  expect  somethiDg  else. 
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or  for  anj  other  of  the  few  propodtioiis.  He  is,  then,  put  to  shame 
as  much  as  he  thought  to  shame  his  opponent,  and  is  abashed  in  the 
same  degree  as  he  desired  to  abash  the  other.  He  will  then  wish 
he  had  not  undertaken  to  refute  him,  since  his  attack  did  not  profit 
him.    This  is  illustrated  by  Prov.  xxv.  8  K 

Now  if  the  object  of  his  attempted  refutation  is  of  religious 
character,  the  shame  and  disgrace  will  be  enhanced  by  the  wrath 
and  punishment  of  God,  as  is  written  in  Eccles.  v.  i.  Happy  he 
who  is  careful  not  to  speak  but  what  is  right,  but  woe  to  him  whose 
speech  is  a  neck  rope '  for  him,  because  it  is  a  fateful  neck  rope  as 
intimated  in  the  yerse  Proy.  zii.  13. 

What  induced  me  to  write  these  pre&toty  remarks  was  that  I  saw 
that  one  of  the  opponents  of  the  Rabbanites  had  glanced  into  the 
literature  of  i^e  latter,  Tiz.  the  MishnSh,  the  Talmud,  and  the  T^HsiftS, 
and  had  collected  a  few  passages  which  he  imagined  contradicted 
Scripture'.  When  I,  however,  examined  them  aU,  I  did  not  find  one 
which  refutes  them,  because  the  reason  which  .  ,  ,*  this  Uvfaib 
Aggressor  of  the  Rabbanites  is  his  ignorance  of  the  ten  proposUUms 
mentioned  above.  In  one  case  he  foists  on  them  an  opinion  which  is 
not  theirs,  in  another  he  makes  the  whole  [Babbanite]  community 
responsible  for  the  opinion  of  an  individual;  in  other  cases  he 
represents  matters  spoken  of  casually  as  being  the  rule,  and  finally 
he  considers  sayings  spoken  potentially  as  actuaL  I  am  about  to 
explain  the  general  principle  of  these  foui*  cases  ^  in  the  introduction 
of  this  treatise.  The  details,  however,  will  be  discussed  in  their  place 
without  bringing  them  in  here  on  account  of  their  length.  But 
I  will  briefly  refer  to  his  ignorance  of  the  six  remaining  points  which 
shUl  form  the  conclusion  of  this  treatise.  I  am  aware  that  they  (the 
Qaraites)  at  one  time  represent  Rabbanites  as  followers  of  tradition, 
and  at  another  as  [independent]  arguers.  He  says  in  several  places : 
''The  people  abandoned  their  principle,**  or  ^' the  people  abandoned 
their  traditional  interpretation.**  In  other  places,  again,  he  says: 
*'  They  entertain  doubts  with  regard  to  this  and  that  verse.**  Now  if 
people  follow  tradition,  it  is  absurd  fbr  him  to  assert  that  Uiey  argue 
independently,  and  if  th^  do  ^e  latter  he  cannot  call  them  followers 

^  Compare  the  words  Mb  and  n5'  in  the  fragment  with  ']ki6m  in  the 
aathor*8  Arabic  version  of  the  verse  in  question. 

'  See  Introduetion. 

'  This  is  evidently  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  although  the  wording  of 
the  original  is  not  quite  clear.  They  mean  perhaps :  He  has  established 
in  Scripture  a  refutation  of  them. 

*  The  last  two  letters  of  this  word  are  blurred. 

*  See  Introduction. 
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of  taditknu     To  isoy  mind  he  «lio  imagoei  thst  the  Babfaaniteg 

oonbadict  the  -writften  word  as  well  as  iheniBelves  when  th^  aewrt 

that  the  TwnoYer  of  the  second  year  (Num.  iz)  fell  on  a  Snndaj, 

whilst  he  asserts  that  it  was  a  Fridaj.    He  finds  the  proof  of  this 

in  the  drcnmstance  that  Moses  commanded  the  setting  in  order  of 

the  shewbread  on  the  table  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  (Ezod. 

xl  If  14,  23).     The  shewbread  was  only  set  in  order  on  the  Si^bath 

Accotding  to  Lev.  xxiv.  8.    In  his  (the  opponent's)  opinion  the  words 

"on  the  Sabhaih  **  mean  from  Friday  to  Sabbath.    He  bases  this 

opinion  on  the  ambigoiiy  of  the  expression,  and  asserts  that  they 

(the  fiabbanites)  contradicted  [the  Law].    It  is  he  who  is  ignorant  of 

ihe  ways  of  contradiction^  and,  therefore,  does  not  see  that  his 

oiHBion  deserves  to  be  contradicted,  because  the  setting  in  order 

of  the  shewbread  would  not  take  place  on  a  Friday  on  account  of 

Lev.  [zxiy.  8] 


xxvm. 

SA^ADYiH's  Treatise  on  Usuby. 

One  leaf,  I9«5  X 17  cm. 

The  following  fragment,  nnfortimately  very  short  and 
much  mutilated,  contains  the  banning  of  a  hitherto 
unknown  treatise  ascribed  in  the  heading  to  Sa*ady&h. 
The  title  On  Usury  is  not  mentioned  in  any  available 
list  of  Sa*adyah's  writings.  This  circumstance  is,  of  course, 
no  argument  agunst  its  authenticity,  neither  does  the  fact 
that  the  fragment  is  not  part  of  an  independent  pamphlet, 
but  of  a  Yolume  which  also  contains  oopies  of  another 
treatise,  militate  against  its  genuineness.  Sa*ady&h's 
autlKHrship  is  supported  by  the  introdaetion,  which,  in 
his  usual  manner,  indulges  in  classification.  ,He  begins  by 
dividing  his  sulgect  into  fourteen  classes,  which  he  arranges 
in  four  groups.  Of  the  last  named  only  three  are  legible, 
viz.  profit,  increase,  and  decrease.  The  author  then  gives 
definitions  of  various  classes  of  commercial  transactions, 
such  as  advancing  money  on  grain  or  fruit  before  they 
are  ripe ;  care  in  avoiding  fraud ;  agreement  to  deliver 
manufactured  goods  (e.  g.  a  garment)  for  a  fixed  price.    If 
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a  person  borrows  utensils  or  grain,  and  these  goods  increase 
or  decrease  in  valae  (while  in  his  possession)  he  must  pay 
the  creditor  either  according  to  the  original  price,  or  in 
kind  of  the  same  Talue.  The  fra^ent  breaks  off  at  the 
beginning  of  a  discussion  of  another  group  of  four. 


Recto,  line 
3  from 
bottom* 


Verso 
line  4. 


T-S.  la.  800. 

b  fK^rpii^w  (bo)  K?aD!)w 

ni>  hp  •       •       •       'a  ra^JK  kok 
[n]ton  f\bH2  T    ♦     nywoi^K  *iKni>K  rnn 

KTiio n^i>y  nn  ni>i>K  nprn  wd  mo  r\>bv  o'lc^) 

npii>K  *D  ^Kon  KOI  ni>  kwi^  fj<  Ki>te  t^rh^H  KPriiw 

n  ♦  •  Kni»  »i"»5'^  jK  i>ap  p  w  roan  ik  i>ap  p  nKOjrii>K) 

nvn  nowi)  D[nB^]  ni)K  me  nnKD3i>K  p  meaiv) 

pi3j)pni>K  •  •  ♦  fhKDii^  p  rri>y  o^in  rani>K  ^d 

frwya  Kain  •  •  •  [njanwf  "^bv  Ikd^k  u\p>  kd  ihd 

pjij  ♦  •  fw  {V)  mro  *  •  ♦  nnrj^K  pie  ran  km  Dnnm 

K%Bf  j^nnp  p  iHD  Ki>:i>K  wdw  rhe^  n^i>te  yen 

yen  t6^  *i>K  i>K  }j<  noapiD  aiiniw  yKnoi>K  p  ono 

IK  Kwno  ni'no  n^iv  yen  pn  *i>K  5>S  jki  ruon  rri>K 

ini  nwiK  Kjwj  pi>Kni>K  ijonrr  n5>K  Knni>Ki  wSn 

Habtwiq  Hibschfeld. 
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NOTES   ON    OLD   TESTAMENT  HISTORY. 

II.    Saul. 

Tims  and  tradition  liave  not  dealt  kindly  with  the  memory  of  the 
first  king  of  Israel.  Textual  confusion  has  given  him  a  paltry  two 
years*  reign  (i  Sam.  xiiL  i),  and  editorial  theory  has  made  him  rejected 
but  a  short  while  after  his  accession  (xiii.  d-14).  Throughout,  the 
priestly  or  prophetic  party  are  against  him,  and  one  is  almost  in- 
clined to  feel  that  tradition  is  having  its  reyenge  upon  Saul  for  the 
wickedness  of  the  people  in  desiring  a  king.  The  grater  part  of 
the  life-history  of  Saul  is  bound  up  either  with  Samuel  or  with  David. 
He  is  OTershadowed,  in  the  one  case,  by  the  seer  and  prophet  who 
ranks  with  Moses  and  Elijah ;  in  the  other,  by  the  youth  who  is  one 
day  to  reign  over  his  kingdom.  So,  Saul  is  not  represented  in  a  favour- 
able  light :  he  is  petulant,  mad  with  insane  jealousy,  treacherous  and 
ungrateful,  and  plays  a  sorry  part  by  the  side  of  the  austere  Samuel 
or  the  gracious  David.  In  the  few  chapters  where  Saul  is  not  made 
subservient  to  these  two  we  gain,  I  think,  a  more  pleasing  picture 
of  the  king.  That  he  was  at  heart  a  devout  worshipper  of  Tahweh 
appears,  for  example,  in  i  Sam.  xiv.  35,  where  he  builds  his  first  altar 
to  Tahweh.  That  he  was  brave  and  courageous — even  in  death— is 
familiar  to  every  one,  and  the  hold  he  had  upon  the  people^s  heart 
comes  out  clearly  in  the  well-known  quotation  from  the  Book  of 
Jashar  (2  Sam.  i).  This  essentially  secular  passage  testifies  to  the 
feeling  of  gratitude  which  the  people  had  for  the  hero  who  delivered 
them  from  the  Philistines  and  enriched  them  with  the  booty  of  war ; 
Saul  and  his  son  Jonathan  are  a  heroic  pair,  who  were  not  to  be 
divided  even  in  death— a  very  different  picture  from  what  some 
of  the  preceding  chapters  would  have  led  one  to  expect,  and  pleasing 
in  its  obvious  simplicity.  In  point  of  fact,  the  really  genuine  old 
narratives  relating  to  the  history  of  Saul  and  his  kingdom  are 
lamentably  few,  and  such  as  they  are — e.  g.  his  wars  (xiv.  47  sq.)— have 
to  be  carefully  examined. 

For  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  critics  are  now  tolerably  agreed  that 
the  only  historical  passages  are  to  be  found  in  i  Sam.  ix-x.  16,  xi,  xiii 
(omitting  vers.  7^150)  and  xiv.  That  even  the  older  portions  are 
not  free  ft'om  serious  difficulties  is  recognized,  and  helpful  solutions 
have  been  proposed.    In  xiii  it  is  evident  that  two  situations  are 
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represented.  In  one  (a)  the  Philistines  have  invaded  Israel,  and 
are  encamped  in  Michmash ;  the  Israelites  are  put  to  flight,  and  take 
refuge  across  the  Jordan  in  rocks  and  holes.  Sanl  alone  with  a  small 
band  remains  in  Gilgal  (xiiL  5-7).  In  the  other  (h)  Saul  is  operating 
with  a  still  smaller  body  of  six  hundred  men  at  Gibeah  (cp.  xiii.  1 5  &-16), 
clearlj  an  excessively  small  nnmber  of  men  to  put  the  Philistines 
to  flight  H.  P.  Smith  (Sam,,  p.  94),  who  has  not  failed  to  recognize 
this  absence  of  homogeneity  in  xiii,  accordingly  proposes  to  treat 
the  whole  of  vers.  4-150  as  an  excerpt  from  a  different  source. 
But  it  is  preferable  to  consider  the  situation  in  connexion  with  xiv, 
where  it  appeals  probable  that,  the  same  twofold  representation  can 
be  traced.  For,  as  a  careful  comparison  of  the  two  chapters  shows, 
the  great  Philistine  invasion  and  the  consequent  flight  of  the  people ' 
presents  a  state  of  affairs  which  agrees  very  well  with  the^  notice  of 
the  marauding  bands  in  xiii.  I7sq.,  and  implies  that  the  enemy  had 
practically  taken  possession  of  the  countiy.  The  obscure  account 
of  the  lack  of  arms  in  Israel  (xiii.  19-22)  is  not  altogether  strange 
in  such  a  context,  and  the  general  effect  goes  to  suggest  that  it  is 
most  unlikely  that  Jonathan's  es^loit  (xiv.  i  sqq.)  is  associated  with 
it  in  any  way.  In  the  latter,  the  rival  camps  are  at  Michmash  and 
6eba,  and  Saul  is  at  Gibeah  surrounded  by  his  six  hundred  men 
and  the  representatives  of  the  priests  (ver,  3,  cp.  xiiL  15).  Jonathan, 
accompanied  by  his  armour-bearer,  proposes  to  make  an  attack  upon 
the  Philistine  garrison,  and  intends  to  take  the  first  words  of  the 
watchmen  as  an  omen.  "If  they  say,  'Come  up,*  we  will  go  up, 
for  Yahweh  hath  delivered  them  into  our  hand.**  The  Philistine*s 
challenge  is  the  required  sign«  and  the  two  Hebrews  throw  the 
garrison  into  confusion  (xiv.  1-13).  Only  ver.  lib  reads  strangely 
in  its  present  connexion ;  the  Philistines,  before  replying,  cry  to  one 
another :  **  Behold,  the  Hebrews  are  come  forth  from  the  holes  where 
they  hid  themselves.'*  This  can  only  be  a  reference  to  xiii.  6,  which 
belongs  to  (a) ;  and  it  does  not  seem  rash  to  look  for  further  traces 
of  this  situation  in  the  chapter.  These  are  perhaps  to  be  found  in 
vers.  21  sq.,  the  return  of  the  fugitives,  and  in  the  general  impression 
given  by  the  narrative*. 

If  the  account  of  Jonathan's  exploit  (xiv.  i-ii  a,  12, 13 . . .  ?)  reflects 
a  situation  corresponding  to  (h\  the  rest  of  the  narrative  allows  one 
to  gain  some  idea  of  the  sequel  to  (a).  The  great  fight  in  which  Israel 

^  One  is  reminded  of  the  situation  after  the  fight  on  Mount  Gilboa. 

*  Ad.  Lods,  too,  has  found  evidenoe  of  conflation  and  composition  in 
oh.  xiv  (see  iiudei  de  TKMogie,  &e.,  Paris,  1901,  pp.  959-984).  Budde'n 
objections  ignore  historical  difficulties,  and  arise  fkx>m  an  uncompromising 
retention  of  a  hard-and-fast  theoiy  of  the  literary  sources. 
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was  Tictorious  iras  erideatly  »a  earthquake:  there  mm  a  quaking 
in  the  land  '*  asiong  all  the  people,  the  garrison  (gloss  to  connect 
with  a),  and  the  spoilers  (cp.  ziiL  17),  they  also  trembled**  (Ter.  15) '. 
Their  ranks  were  broken;  the  Hebrews  who  had  been  pressed  into 
the  serrice  of  the  Philistines  deserted  and  dnstered  around  Saol,  uid 
the  enemy  were  routed  to  a  x>oint  beyond  Beth-horon  (so  ver.  35). 
That  one  of  Joshua's  great  battles  reads  like  a  reflection  of  this  event 
has  suggested  itself  also  to  H.  P.  Smith  (0.  T.  Eutory,  p.  S2)\  and 
it  is  a  valuable  gain  to  find  some  historical  foundation  tor  what  has 
frequently  been  regarded  as  untrustworthy  romance  (Josh.  x).  It  is  an 
interesting  detail  that  the  Book  of  Jashar  should  be  quoted  here  also 
(x.  12  sq.)t  since  it  is  to  the  same  source  that  we  are  indebted  for 
another  valuable  sidelight  upon  the  character  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  i). 
Hie  original  continuation  of  the  nairative  in  i  Sam.  xiv  has  perhaps 
been  expanded.  Hie  stoiy  of  the  violation  of  Saol^  tabu  by  Jonathan 
(ven.  34-35)  opens  ^  the  LXX  with  an  infex>ductory  description, 
"And  Israel  was  with  Saul,  about  ten  thousand  men,  and  the  battle 
was  spread  over  Mount  Ephraim  '."  Again,  in  ver.  31 ,  there  is  another 
deecription:  "And  they  smote  on  that  day  among  the  Philistines 
from  Miehmash  to  Aiijalon  *'  (or  with  Lucian's  text,  ''  more  than  at 
Michmash*').  Still  proceding,  it  is  not  until  after  another  diversion 
that  Saul  proposes  to  go  down  by  night  and  spoil  the  already  smitten 
Philistines  (ver.  36),  and  it  seems  tax  from  unlikely  that  interpolation 
is  responsible  for  the  present  form  of  Saul's  great  fight  ^  One 
remarkably  interesting  piece  of  information  is  the  account  of  the 
first  altar  Saul  built  unto  Tahweh  (ver.  35).  It  is  one  which  we 
could  ill  spare,  and  the  words,  "Roll  ye  (vJ  ver.  33)  a  great  stone," 
suggest  that  the  scene  was  originally  laid  in  Gilgal.  The  erection 
of  this  altar  is  not  merely  an  episode  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Philistines, 
but  more  probably  a  memorial  of  his  great  victory  (cp.  Exod.  xvii.  15)'. 
This  theory  of  a  twofold  situation  finds  subsidiary  support  else- 
where,  iz.  16  states  that  the  Philistines  are  oppressing  the  Israelites, 

1  Whence  the  obseure  n-m  in  xiii.  7  has  perhaps  arisen. 

*Cp.J.Q.R.y  1904,  p.  4x8. 

'  The  rest  of  this  verse  may  have  been  ^  Saul  sinned  a  great  sin  (or 
perhaps  rather  <had  laid  a  great  tabuO  on  that  day"  (see  H  P.  Smith, 
Bodde). 

*  For  analogous  eases,  where  editors  have  inserted  passages  by  means 
of  brief  topographieal  introductions,  cp.  a  Sam.  zv.  x8,  03,  30 ;  ziz.  15  sq., 
84,  31,  40  (see  A.  J,  S.X.,  XVI,  pp.  161  sq.,  169  sqq.). 

'  It  peihape  came  after  ver.  93  a,  where  the  day*s  work  is  summed  up, 
venu  31-34  are  probably  an  aetiologioal  legend;  cp.  again  incidents  in 
the  stoiy  of  Joshua  (ch«  iv ;  origin  of  the  name  Gilgal). 
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and  that  Tahweh  will  send  a  deliyerer.  This  can  be  no  other  than 
Sanl,  and  therefore  not  his  son  Jonathan,  whatever  the  sequel  of 
the  latter's  exploit  may  have  been.  But  xiii.  3  apparently  anti- 
cipates the  feat  (Geba,  not  Michmash),  and  if  xiiL  4  inconsistently 
ascribes  it  to  Sanl,  this  is  only  what  Samuel's  chaise  (x.  5  a)  would 
lead  us  to  expects  These  charges  are  so  complete  that  the  allusion 
to  the  Philistines  can  scarcely  be  pointless.  Thus,  we  read  here 
(a)  the  place  where  the  lost  asses  are  to  be  found  (x.  2),  (b)  the 
meeting  with  the  men  who  are  going  up  to  Bethel,  probably  an 
allusion  to  xi  (cp.  xi.  4,  and  see  below),  (c)  a  reference  to  the 
Philistines  (ver.  5  a),  (d)  the  meeting  with  the  band  of  prophets 
(vers.  55,  6),  cp.  vers.  10-13,  and  finally  {e)  the  order  to  go  down 
to  Gilgal  (ver.  8),  which  is  the  preparation  for  xiiL  8-15.  That  the 
last  is  a  gloss  is  generally  admitted,  but  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  the  charges  have  at  least  been  expanded  from  time  to  time^ 
It  has  been  held  by  some  that  the  whole  account  of  Saul*s  introduction 
to  Samuel  is  younger  than  xiii  and  xiv,  and  certainly  the  part  which 
the  seer  plays  in  the  account  of  Jabesh-Gilead  (xi),  at  all  events, 
is  very  clearly  due  to  later  redaction.  Further,  there  is  the  £uniliar 
difSculty  that  Saul,  who  appears  as  a  young  and  inexperienced  youth 
in  ch.  ix,  suddenly  has  a  grown-up  son  in  xiii-xiv.  When  these  points 
are  taken  into  consideration  it  seems  probable  that  Jonathan's  exploit 
is  foreign  to  the  earliest  account  of  the  defeat  of  the  Philistines 
by  Saul*.  We  have  good  reason  to  infer  from  the  Book  of  Jashar 
that  Jonathan  on  many  an  occasion  distinguished  himself  valiantly, 
and  this  exploit  of  his  was  no  doubt  only  one  of  many;  we  know  that 
'*  there  was  sore  war  against  the  Philistines  all  the  days  of  SauL" 

^  The  verse  begins :  '*  After  that  thou  shalt  come  to  'Gibeah  of  God,* 
where  is  the  governor  (?)  of  the  Philistines,  and  let  it  oome  to  pass  when 
thou  art  oome  thither  —  '*  the  remaining  words  are  an  introduction  to 
X.  10-13. 

'  For  an  analogous  example  of  such  amplification,  cp.  i  Kings  xix. 
15  sq.  the  chaige  given  to  Elgah  to  anoint  Hazael  and  Jehu,  which 
anticipates  what  really  belonged  to  the  career  of  Elisha. 

'  xiv.  33  b-sOf  36-45  (46)  betray  the  Saul  who  in  his  hour  of  victory 
was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  son ;  tradition  has  sought  to  anticipate  his 
attempt  upon  Jonathan's  life  (xx.  30-34).  The  episode  requires  the 
introductory  note  ver.  3,  ver.  17  links  Jonathan's  exploit  to  the  main 
narrative.  The  tradition  gives  effect  to  a  popular  feeling ;  Saul's  vow 
(as  H.  P.  Smith  points  out)  was  not  ill-advised  or  arbitrary  fh>m  the 
religious  point  of  view.  But  the  question  is  whether  the  deliverer  of 
Israel  freed  the  people  in  the  manner  described  in  xiv.  15-46,  or  whether 
later  tradition  has  not  obscured  and  expanded  the  original  sequence  of 
events. 
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As  regards  tHe  freeing  of  Jabesh-Gilead  from  Nahash  king  of 
AmmoD  by  Sanl  (xi.  i-i  i)  it  is  held  that  originallj  Samuel  found  no 
placed  It  has  been  remarked  bj  others  that  this  is  the  simplest 
and  most  natural  account  of  SauFs  rise,  and  the  nafve  introduction, 
X.  27  h,  '^  and  it  came  to  pass  after  a  month  **  (so  LXX),  is  probably 
redactional.  It  has  also  been  observed  that  it  is  by  mere  chance  that 
the  opx>ortunity  presented  itself  to  Saul.  Messengers  were  sent  from 
Jabesh-Gilead  throughout  Israel,  and  when  they  reached  "  Gibeah  of 
Saul  ^  (proleptic)  they  made  no  inquiry  for  Saul,  simply  because  they 
were  not  seeking  him.  The  coi\jecture  (above)  that  x.  3  sq.  is  to  be 
associated  with  this,  presupposes  that,  according  to  another  tradition, 
Saul  was  on  his  way  home,  and  met  the  men  proceeding  to  Bethel. 
Both  traditions  have  been  modified,  with  the  result  that  in  xL  4  the 
reader  is  expected  to  assume  that  the  messengers  were  seeking 
the  anointed  king  in  the  city  which  was  to  bear  his  name,  and  that 
in  X.  3  sq.  they  had  come  to  make  him  a  present  of  bread  and  wine, 
apparently  as  a  solemn  offering  or  sacrificial  feast 

The  resemblance  between  the  achievement  in  x,  and  some  of  the 
stories  of  the  "Judges"  is  particularly  striking;  and  had  Saul  lived 
in  that  period  we  should  have  expected  him  to  become  head  or  chief 
of  Jabesh-Gilead.  But  if  Saul  is  the  last  of  the  judges  he  is  also 
the  first  of  the  kings,  and  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  conclude  that 
the  oldest  surviving  traditions  ascribed  to  Saul  two  great  deeds— the 
freeing  of  Gilead,  an  event  of  local  importance,  and  the  defeat  of 
the  Philistines,  an  achievement  which  affected  the  very  existence 
of  Israel. 

The  belief  that  the  Philistine  oppression  was  subsequent  to  the 
defeat  of  Ammon,  or  was  occasioned  by  Saul's  attempt  to  establish 
a  kingdom,  is  contrary  to  the  tradition.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  true  history  of  this  early  period,  Saul,  it  was  believed,  owed  his 
position  to  the  fact  that  he  was  chosen  by  Tahweh  to  deliver  Israel. 
The  Philistines  had  long  laid  Israel  under  their  yoke,  and  the  people 
in  their  distress  had  cried  unto  Tahweh,  and  he  had  regarded  their 
affliction  (ix.  16).  It  may  be  objected  that  this  represents  a  position 
of  hopeless  weakness  which  is  not  borne  out  by  other  passages  \  but 
it  corresponds  accurately  with  the  older  situation  reflected  in  xiii-xiv. 
The  most  serious  diffici:dty  is  to  find  an  explanation  of  the  invasion 
of  the  Philistines ;  all  attempts  to  bring  it  into  touch  with  preceding 
narratives  being  practically  failures'.    It  is  assumed  that  after  the 

*  The  mention  of  Jadah,  too,  in  ver.  8  is  due  to  a  gloss. 
'  e.  g.  ix.  1-T49  where  Saul  wanders  around  the  land  accompanied  only 
bj  one  servant. 
'  Note  that  yii.  13  ^q.,  the  final  subjugation  of  the  Philistines,  is  late. 
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ark  was  broaght  to  Kiijath-jearim  a  wave  of  oppresBion  swept  over 
the  ooontij,  Shiloh  was  destroyed,  and  the  power  of  Israel  was 
broken;  and  it  is  observed  that  the  establishment  of  a  Philistine 
governor  (or  garrison)  at  Gibeah  in  Benjamin  clearly  indicates 
the  extent  of  the  Philistine  supremacy.  Bat  this  does  not  solve 
the  problem.  Jeremiah  seems  to  speak  of  the  ilEbll  of  Shiloh  as 
a  comparatively  recent  event ;  and  one  Philistine  governor  or  garrison 
is  hardly  enough  to  account  for  the  oppression  from  which  Israel 
is  suffering  (iz.  i6).  All  the  historians  recognize  the  difficulty ;  and, 
unless  one  is  prepared  to  assume  that  there  is  an  unaccountable  gap 
in  the  narratives,  no  effort  must  be  spared  to  discover  the  prelude. 

The  events  which  chronologically  precede  SauPs  deliverance  of 
Israel  from  the  Philistine  yoke  cannot  be  traced  either  in  i  Samuel 
or  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Book  of  Judges.  Samson,  it  is  true,  is  said 
to  have  begun  to  free  Israel ;  but  he  was  a  Judaean  or  Danite  hero, 
and  his  exploits  would  not  affect  Israel  ^  It  is  only  when  we  reach 
the  story  of  Jephthah  and  the  introductoiy  passage  (x.  6-xiL  7)  that 
we  JDMet  fhe  required  situation,  and  it  seems  justifiable  to  argue 
that  the  story  of  Saul's  victories  over  Ammon  and  over  the  Philis- 
tines were  once  the  immediate  sequel  to  that  extremely  obscure 
introduction.  The  removal  of  all  the  narratives  between  Judg.  xi  and 
1  Sam.  ix  will  naturally  strike  the  reader  as  exceedingly  bold.  As 
far  as  the  literary  analysie  is  concerned,  it  may  be  observed  that 
Judges  xvii-xxi  is  an  appendix  added  to  the  book  by  one  of  the 
latest  redactors,  that  the  story  of  Samuel's  youth  has  been  written 
to  form  an  introduction  to  the  histoiy  of  Eli  and  his  sons,  and  that 
vii  is  of  even  later  origin.  For  equally  serious  changes  one  may 
point  to  Num.  x.  29,  which  resumes  JE's  narratives  after  Exod. 
xxxiv.  28,  and  to  the  insertion  of  the  Eligah  and  Elisha  narratives 
in  1-2  Kings.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  interpolated  matter 
is  not  necessarily  later  than  its  new  context.  The  hietorical  contents 
of  the  intervening  chapters  in  Judges  and  i  Samuel  will  be  con- 
sidered later. 

Judges  X.  6-18  is  an  ^  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Oppression 
of  Israel  by  the  Ammonites  and  the  Philistines  "  (G.  F.  Moore).  It  is 
a  preface  to  a  new  oppression,  and  in  its  present  form  is  extremely 
complicated.  How  much  of  it  is  Deuteronomic  and  how  much 
belongs  to  an  earlier  writer  (there  are  affinities  with  Joshua  xxiv  and 
I  Sam.  vii,  xii)  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  It  has  references  which 
as  they  stand  are  out  of  place,  and  allusions  which  it  is  impossible 
to  trace  in  the  immediately  following  story  of  Jephthah.  The 
affinities  with  1  Sam.  vii  are,  in  their  turn,  interesting,  inasmuch 

^  Besides,  Judges  xiii.  5  &  is  probably  a  gloss. 
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MS  tliu  diapier  deaenbea  an  oyerwhelittiDg  defeat  of  the  Philistinefl 
wkich,  on  histoncal  and  litenury  groaada,  haa  been  rejected.  Certainly, 
ae  regards  the  literary  analysis,  this  abrnptly  introduced  chapter  (vii) 
finds  no  plaoe  in  the  older  aceotrnt  of  the  history  of  Israel,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  improbable  that  it  is  wholly  an  inyention.  It  seems  to  be 
a  later  story  of  the  conclusion  of  the  great  oppression  which 
Jndgee  x.  6- 18  introduces,  and  ascribes  to  Samuel,  the  theocratic  ruler, 
what  the  older  history  ascribed  to  SauL  The  narrative  may  or  maj 
not  be  based  upon  one  of  Saal*s  battles,  but  that  it  is  deliberately 
intended  to  ignore  Saul  seems  almost  certain  ^  Etcb  as  the  earlier 
Introduction  to  the  Philistine  and  Ammonite  oppression  in  Judges 
z.  6-18  finds  its  conclusion  in  Saul,  so  we  may  belicTe  that  the  Ittber 
hand  who  has  worked  upon  it  intended  it  to  introduce  his  readers 
to  that  period  of  history  which  concluded  with  Samuel's  victory  at 
£ben-exer.  The  later  and  the  earlier  redactions  of  the  Introduction 
imply  later  and  earlier  narratives  respectively.  Apart  from  the 
literary  affinities  between  the  two  which  have  been  noticed  by 
the  commentators,  it  may  be  added  that  when  mention  is  made  of 
the  "ei^teea  years'"  oppression  (Judges  x.  8)  one  thinks  of  the 
'*  twenty  years"  that  all  the  house  of  Israel  lamented  (?)  after 
Yahweh  (1  Sam.  vii.  2),  and  when  the  climax  is  reached  and  the 
Introduction  relates  that  the  Israelites  were  assembled  and  encamped 
at  Mixpah,  one  is  at  once  reminded  of  Samuel^s  summons,  "  Gather 
all  Israel  to  Mizpah  *'  (i  Sam.  viL  5). 

As  regards  the  Ammonite  oppression,  it  is  tempting  to  suppose  that 
Jephthah's  defeat  of  the  Ammonites  was  the  occasion  for  Nahash^s 
subsequent  revenge.  Jephthah  was  made  chief  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  GKlead— possibly  at  Jabesh'— and  that  the  children  of  Ammon 
meditated  vengeance  at  the  first  opportunity  is  only  to  be  expected. 
As  regards  the  Philistine  oppression,  we  note  the  interesting  statement 
(Judges  X.  8)  that  some  foe  crushed  "all  the  Israelites  who  were  across 
the  Jordan  in  the  land  of  the  Amorites  vdio  were  in  Gilead.**  This 
can  scarcely  apply  to  the  Ammonites  who,  curiously  enough,  are 
said  to  have  made  war  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  (contrast  the  position 
in  Judges  xi) ;  but  it  is  precisely  the  plight  of  the  Israelites  when  Saul 
prepared  to  drive  out  the  Philistines  (i  Sam.  xiiL  7).  The  words 
appear  to  be  a  trace  of  the  oldest  account  which  has  been  postulated  in 
I  Sam.  xiii-xiv.  Next,  the  penitent  cry  of  the  Israelites  (Judges  x.  10) 
and  Tahweh*s  refusal  to  hear  them  culminates  in  fresh  signs  of 

'  Observe  how  even  in  i  Sam.  ziv  we  hear  more  of  Jonathan  than 
of  SaoL 

*  Instead  of  ip^a  ^2xa*  Va,  was  it  originally  ishi  w  (x.  18,  xi.  8)  ?  Cp.  for 
a  somewhat  similar  emendation  i  Kings  xvii.  z. 
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penitence,  '*then  they  put  away  the  foreign  gods  from  among  them, 
and  served  Tahweh,  and  he  could  bear  the  misery  of  Israel  no  longer** 
(vers.  13-16).  The  immediate  sequel  of  this  is  wanting,  but,  as  Moore 
remarks,  it  must  haye  been  followed  by  the  raising  up  of  the  deliverer. 
Obviously  we  have  a  deliverer  in  Jephthah,  but  his  is  a  local  story ; 
Gilead's  misfortunes  would  scarcely  account  for  the  penitence  of  the 
people  of  Israel.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  history  of  Saul  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  Tahweh*8  words  to  Samuel :  **He  shall 
save  my  people  from  the  hand  of  the  Philistines :  for  I  have  seen 
the  affliction  of  my  people,  for  their  cry  is  come  unto  me"  (1  Sam. 
ix.  16)  \  Many  obscure  points  still  remain,  but  if  the  attempt  is  to  be 
made  to  discover  the  background  to  this  Introduction  it  may  perhaps 
be  enough  to  indicate  what  seems  to  have  been  the  true  sequence. 
One  may  not  hope  to  recover  all  the  threads  of  the  original  story ; 
only  here  and  there  may  an  occasional  hint  be  gleaned  from  the 
narrative. 

The  composite  character  of  the  stories  of  Gideon,  Abimelech,  and 
Jephthah  would  indicate  that  the  work  of  criticism  has  not  ceased 
when  we  recover  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  earlier  form  of 
the  Saul-narratives.  Three  stages  appear  to  be  required,  and  only 
two  at  present  have  been  considered.  Now  (i)  in  seeking  for  the 
raison  cTitre  of  the  elaborate  religious  Introduction  (Judges  x),  which 
is  quite  inapplicable  to  the  story  of  Jephthah,  it  is  held  that  we  have 
here  a  prefiEi.ce  to  the  period  closing  with  i  Sam.  viL  Both,  in  their 
present  form,  are  late,  and  the  latter  is  unhistorical.  (2)  The  late 
redaction  of  Judges  z,  taken  with  the  late  account  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  Philistines  in  i  Sam.  vii,  suggests  that  the  Introduction  in  an 
earlier  form  is  the  prelude  to  some  older  and  more  historical  narra- 
tive, and  it  is  argued  that  the  latter  can  only  be  the  story  of  Saul. 
Lastly  (3),  at  a  still  earlier  date  we  may  assume  that  the  religious 
element  was  wanting,  or  at  least  less  pronounced.  One  may  compare 
the  old  story  of  Gideon  with  its  additions  (e.g.  Judges  vi.  25  sqq.),  and 
to  the  twofold  narratives  of  the  exploits  of  Gideon  and  Jephthah  we 
may  find  a  parallel  in  Saul's  victory  (a)  over  Ammon,  and  (h)  over  the 
Philistines.  The  fisict  that  SauFs  successes  led  to  the  establishment 
of  a  monarchy  will  explain  the  repeated  redaction  which  the  original 
account  of  this  important  event  has  received,  and  will  make  it 
intelligible  why  in  the  second  stage  the  figure  of  Samuel  begins  to 
attain  proniinence.  It  is  suspected  that  Samuel  once  found  no  place 
in  the  story  of  SauFs  rise,  and  this  appears  fairly  obvious  in  the  case 
of  I  Sam.  xi.    It  is  singular  that  in  the  account  of  the  Midianite  op- 

^  With  the  statement  that  the  people  were  in  straits  (Judges  z.  9)  cp. 
I  Sam.  ziii.  6. 
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pTession  (Judges 71.  yb-io),  a  prophet  saddenlj  springs  up  from  nowhere 
to  call  the  people  to  remember  the  great  deeds  which  Tahweh  did  for 
them ;  demmciation  and  subsequent  penitence  are  wanting,  and  the 
man  of  God  disappears  as  suddenly  as  he  came.  Such  a  passage  may 
once  have  stood  in  Judges  x,  since  *at  some  point  in  the  development 
of  the  narrative  a  Samuel  would  certainly  have  been  introduced  to 
the  reader.  With  the  subsequent  dislocation  and  redaction  the  figure 
was  removed ;  but  it  is  perhaps  correct  to  believe  that  in  the  process 
the  opportunity  was  taken  to  use  his  words,  with  necessaiy  modifica- 
tion, in  the  opening  part  of  the  stoiy  of  Gideon.  The  growth  of  the 
tradition  between  the  stages  is  apparent  from  the  chapters  which 
now  intervene  between  the  Introduction  and  the  life  of  SauL  Theory 
divided  the  history  of  Israel  into  a  series  of  epoch-making  ages,  and  at 
each  epoch  (e.  g.  the  exodus,  conquest,  the  era  of  the  Judges,  the 
monarchy),  the  narratives  betray  a  strong  theological  colouring 
representing  the  successive  steps  in  the  development  of  national 
tradition  and  religious  thought.  So  the  figure  of  Samuel  increases 
in  grandeur  until  he  overtops  Saul,  and  becomes,  through  Tahweh, 
practically  the  founder  of  the  monarchy.  Saul  is  no  longer  the 
"judge**  who  established  his  might  by  force  of  arms  or  earned  the 
submission  of  a  people  by  warlike  success ;  the  idea  of  a  monarchy 
'  is  resented,  the  priesthood  typified  by  Samuel  are  opposed  to  the 
innovation,  and  Saul,  if  he  is  a  monarch,  is  second  to  this  high-priest. 
As  for  the  narratives  which  have  found  a  place  between  the  dates 
represented  by  the  ultimate  and  penultimate  stage,  it  will  be  recog- 
nized that  the  story  of  a  Samson,  even  if  he  lived  at  the  age  of  the 
Judges,  has  no  literaiy  connexion  with  its  present  context.  The 
appendix  to  the  Judges  appears  to  belong  to  a  cycle  with  which 
the  story  of  EU  and  the  ark  is  associated,  and,  it  will  be  argued 
subsequently,  does  not  belong  to  this  period.  Finally,  with  the  life 
of  Eli  is  interwoven  the  story  of  the  youth  of  Samuel,  and  here  it 
will  be  enough  for  the  present  to  qtiote  Prof.  Eent*s  words  (Israel's 
Historical  and  Biographical  Narratives,  p.  51) : — 

"  Tradition  rarely  begins  with  the  childhood  of  the  heroes.  Jacob, 
Moses,  and  Samuel  are  the  conspicuous  Old  Testament  exceptions. 
Furthermore,  stories  regarding  the  childhood  of  a  great  man  in 
antiquity  were  not  appreciated,  and  therefore  not  recounted  until  long 
after  he  had  ceased  to  live.  In  their  origin  they  are,  therefore, 
usually  much  later  than  those  which  record  his  life-work.'' 

Ihe  rest  of  the  history  of  Saul,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
generally  presents  him  in  an  unfavourable  light.  From  xvi  onwards 
it  is  the  aim  of  tradition  to  exalt  and  magnify  David's  bravery  and 
nobility,   and  to   depreciate  the  character  of  Saul.     The  literary 
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analysis  is  admitted  to  be  exceedingly  complicated,  and  illustrates  tbe 
gradual  growth  of  the  stories  which  subsequent  generations  loved 
to  tell  of  the  first  great  king  over  all  IsraeL  But  in  spite  of  their 
complexity  it  is  not  easy  to  ignore  the  belief  that,  so  far  as  Saul 
is  concerned,  the  narratives  offer  popular  stories  rather  than  plain 
history.  How  utterly  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  writers  whose  only 
care  was  to  preserve  what  interested  them  is  evident  from  the  lacunae, 
the  puzzling  gaps  which  the  Books  of  Samuel  do  not  allow  us  to  fill 
up.  The  mysterious  destruction  of  Shiloh,  and  the  remarkable 
appearance  of  the  priestly  families  at  Nob,  and  of  the  guild  of 
prophets  at  Naioili,  are  problems  that  evade  solution  unless  more 
rigorous  criticism  be  applied.  The  casual  allusion  to  Saul's  dealings 
with  the  Gibeonites  (2  Sam.  xxi.  2)  remains  one  of  the  many  puzzles 
of  early  Hebrew  history,  although  if  Nob  be  a  corruption  of  Gibeon^ 
the  ground  is  partly  cleared..  If  commentators  have  not  failed  to 
refer  to  Joshua  ix,  may  one  not  go  a  step  further,  and  call  to  mind 
the  suggestion  that  Joshua's  southern  campaign  has  for  its  historical 
basis  SauPs  defeat  of  the  Philistines?  Now  this  campaign  is  so 
closely  associated  with  Joshua's  covenant  with  the  men  of  Gibeon 
that  it  is  perhaps  not  too  hazardous  to  conjecture  that  SauVs  great 
victoiy  was,  in  like  manner,  brought  into  connexion  with  the 
Gibeonites.  I  merely  note  the  coincidence,  and  would  emphasize 
one  important  difference  between  the  two  narratives.  Saul,  according 
to  2  Sam.  xxi.  2,  had  shed  blood,  and  had  thereby  incurred  blood- 
revenge  ;  whereas  Joshua  delivered  the  men  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
children  of  Israel  (Joshua  ix.  26),  which  is  a  clear  sign  that  this 
narrative  could  have  told  us  more  of  the  hostility  of  Israel  had  later 
editors  left  it  intact.  Again,  it  is  perhaps  only  a  coincidence, 
but  the  conclusion  of  Joshua^s  great  fight  with  the  Jive  kings 
of  the  south',  and  their  slaughter,  at  once  recalls  SauFs  defeat  of 
the  Amalekites  and  the  sacrificial  slaying  of  Agag.  i  Sam.  xv  is  one 
of  the  most  obscure  narratives  in  the  whole  of  Saul's  life,  and,  as 
H.  P.  Smith  has  shown,  *Hhe  character  and  position  of  Samuel 
as  here  portrayed  agree  closely  with  his  picture  as  drawn  in  the  life 
of  Samuel,  chapters  vii,  viii,  and  xii.'*  How  far  it  is  historical  is 
extremely  uncertain;  it  can  scarcely  be  rejected  entirely;  and  the 
analogy  of  ch.  vii  alone  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  conviction  that 
a  certain  amount  of  truth  underlies  it.  In  both  some  historical 
incident  has  been  worked  up  to  serve  a  specified  purpose.  There  is 
scarcely  room  for  a  defeat  of  the  Amalekites  so  soon  before  David's 
victory,  and  they  are  unfoiiunately  just  the  people  whom  it  is  difficult 

^  JEncyc  Bib.,  col.  3430. 

*  We  may  bear  in  mind  the  Jive  tyrants  of  the  Philistines. 
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to  fix,  owing  to  the  conflicting  statements  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  story  is  not  wholly  unfayoniahle  to  SauL  He  is  represented  as 
the  Lord's  anointed,  commissioned  to  take  yengeance  upon  Amalek. 
The  scene  of  the  campaign  agrees  with  i  Sam.  zxvii.  8,  the  motive  with 
David's  victory  in  zzx.  26,  and  the  consideration  which  Sanl  shows 
for  the  Eenites  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  a  king 
who  built  altars  to  Yahweh,  and  whose  son  Jonathan  bears  a  name 
which  g^ves  expression  to  his  religious  belief.  The  narrator  represents 
Samuel  as  a  more  autocratic  being  than  even  Elijah  or  Elisha,  and, 
in  view  of  the  relative  lateness  of  the  chapter,  the  statement  that 
Saul  appears  to  be  king  over  Judah  need  not  be  taken  as  correct. 
The  age  of  Elisha  is  the  one  conspicuous  early  period  where  the 
prophets  could  make  and  unmake  kings ;  and  it  does  not  seem  far- 
fetched to  suppose  that  among  the  prophetic  guilds  which  flourished 
at  that  time  there  were  many  who  believed  that  their  political 
power  extended  back  to  the  days  of  the  first  king  of  Israel.  And 
this  being  so,  the  allusion  to  the  Kenites  (xv.  6)  may  not  be  quite 
meaningless:  for  if  Jehu  was  indebted  to  Elisha,  he  was  no  less  under 
the  influence  of  Jehonadab  the  Rechabite ;  and  if  i  Chron.  ii.  55  is  to  be 
trusted,  the  Rechabites  were  related  to  the  Kenites.  More  suggestive 
than  this,  moreover,  is  the  fact  (loc.  cit.)  that  these  were  related  to 
*'  the  funilies  of  scribes,"  whose  care  it  would  be  to  put  in  writing  the 
traditional  histoiy  of  their  land.  This  highly  interesting  statement 
is  surely  of  some  importance  for  the  history  of  the  Israelites. 

I  Sam.  XV  and  xiiL  8-14  (an  episode  in  the  Philistine  war)  are 
stories  of  Saul's  rejection,  and  this  may  be  viewed  as  a  slight  support 
for  the  connexion  (which  has  been  hazarded  above)  between  the  slaying 
of  Agag  by  Saul  and  of  the  five  South  Palestinian  kings  by  Joshua. 
But  the  links  are  so  slight  that  at  the  most  a  confusion  of  traditions 
in  the  oral,  not  in  the  literary  stage,  can  only  be  postulated.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  reference  to  Garmel  (xv.  12)  raises  the  question 
whether  Samuel  (like  El^ah  and  Elisha)  may  not  have  been  associated 
here,  not  with  the  unimportant  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron, 
but  with  the  more  famous  mountain  not  far  remote  from  the  closing 
incidents  in  Saul's  life. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty  sometimes 
to  comprehend  Saul's  position  in  Gibeah,  living  as  he  was  in  constant 
danger  of  invasion  by  the  Philistines.  He  had  war  against  them  all 
his  lifetime  (xiv.  52),  and  ever  and  again  they  invaded  his  territory, 
once,  so  the  story  went,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  David  (xxiii.  27). 
Retaliatory  raids  were  made,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  throughout 
the  whole  cycle  of  the  Saul-David  narratives  the  scene  is  placed  in 
Judah  and  Benjamin.    In  connexion  with  this,  it  is  to  be  noticed 
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tlUtfc  as  the  narratiyes  proceed,  Saul  and  David  drift  fxirilier  and 
farther  apart,  until  finaUy  in  i  Sam.  xxx  we  have  a  Belection  from 
an  independent  story  of  David,  whilst  xxviiL  3-25,  xxxi  give  ns  an 
eqoallj  independent  stoiy  of  Saul.  It  is  here  that  we  find  David 
gradually  strengthening  his  position  among  the  elders  south  of 
Hebron,  whilst  Saxd  appears  to  be  quite  naturally  located  in  the  plain 
of  Jezreel.  Read  in  the  light  of  the  narratives  which  precede,  we 
are  to  understand  that  on  this  occasion,  when  Saul  fights  his  last  fight 
against  the  Fhilistines,  the  king  leaves  Gibeah  for  Gilboa,  and  the 
five  tyrants  march  northwards  from  their  cities  in  order  to  encamp 
at  JezreeL  Mast  it  not  be  admitted  that  the  narratives  as  they  stand 
present  a  new  difficulty  ?  We  may  read  between  the  lines,  and  we 
may  assume  that  Saul  had  moved  to  a  fresh  capital ;  in  fact,  half  a 
dozen  conjectures  or  assumptions  could  be  made.  The  historians 
seem  to  find  no  difficulty  in  the  sudden  shifting  of  the  scene,  or  if 
they  find  it,  it  is  ignored.  Now,  in  the  previous  section  reference  was 
made  to  the  results  of  Budde's  investigations  on  the  literary  character 
of  the  closing  chapters  in  i  SamueP.  According  to  this  scholar, 
xxvii,  xxviiL  i,  2,  xxix-xxxi  are  Judaean ;  in  David*s  life  as  an  out- 
law, apart  from  a  few  Ephraimite  passages,  the  Judaean  element 
predominates,  whilst  in  the  history  of  David  at  the  court  of  Saul 
the  source  is  almost  wholly  Ephraimite.  These  results  safficiently 
indicate  in  a  general  way  Uie  character  of  the  chapters  as  a  whole. 
The  oldest  source  appears  most  distinctly  at  the  close  of  i  Samuel, 
where,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  lives  of  David  and  Saul  are  presented 
separately.  To  this  same  source  Budde  (it  will  be  noticed)  ascribes 
also  xxvii  and  xxix,  and  it  is  precisely  the  latter  chapter  which  links 
together  the  two  lives.  But  however  closely  ch.  xxix  may  be  proved 
to  be  connected  with  its  context,  it  is  none  the  less  embarrassing, 
and  introduces  a  fresh  difficulty.  It  is  strange  that  David's  presence 
was  not  discovered  until  the  Philistines  reached  Aphek ;  and  although 
David  has  been  living  under  the  care  of  Achish  for  some  time,  it 
only  now  occurs  to  them  that  this  is  the  renowned  hero  of  Saul's 
previous  triumphs.  The  Philistine  confederation  was  too  united  for 
us  to  assume  that  the  four  lords  were  ignorant  that  the  fifth  had  had 
the  renowned  David  as  a  vassal  living  at  Ziklag ;  and  if  the  Philistine 
army  was  large  enough  to  inflict  a  crushing  defeat  upon  Saul,  and  to 
occupy  the  Israelite  cities,  David  and  his  six  hundred  men  (xxx.  10) 
would  scarcely  be  sufficient  to  turn  the  tide  in  f&yoni  of  Israel. 

It  would  certainly  seem  that  the  separate  stories  of  Saul  and  David 
stand  on  a  different  footing,  and  are  more  trustworthy  compared 
with  those  wherein  their  fortunes  are  mingled  with  one  another 

1  J.  Q.  A,  XVn,  p.  787  »q. 
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or  wiik  that  great  foxeninner  of  the  prophetic  guilds— Samuel. 
A  similar  conclusion  seemed  to  be  reached  from  our  study  of  2  Samuel, 
where  those  narratires  which  presupposed  an  intimate  relation 
between  David  and  SauPs  house  did  not  appear  to  be  from  the  same 
source  as  the  other  records  of  David's  life.  One  is  inclined  to  assume 
that  we  have  a  cycle  of  local  traditions  centring  around  Bethlehem 
and  Benjamin.    Comparative  history  affords  many  parallels. 

But  here  we  must  take  leave  of  Saul  for  the  present.  If  the 
criticism  has  been  destructive,  it  has  at  least  brought  into  prominence 
the  heroic  and  devout  figure  whose  achievements  move  us  more  deeply 
than  the  pettiness  of  character^  which  looms  so  large  through  many 
of  the  apparently  less  authentic  narratives.  If  we  can  but  dimly 
grasp  the  personality  of  this  king,  we  cannot,  at  all  events^  fe^ 
sufficiently  grateful  that  the  triumphant  ode  from  the  Book  of  Jashar 
has  been  preserved  to  tell  us  how  his  memory  was  cherished.  And 
if  a  few  scattered  indications  have  been  correctly  interpreted,  it  is  no 
slight  gain  to  believe  that  Saul  became  the  "  Joshua  *'  of  the  northern 
Hebrews  (Joshua  x),  even  as  we  may  suspect  that  David  was  the 
**  Joshua''  of  the  southern  (Joshua  xi). 

We  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  have  only  what 
the  historians,  or  rather,  the  editors,  have  chosen  to  give  us.  It  is 
only  by  a  comparative  study  of  one  king  with  the  other,  or  by  the 
welcome  discovery  of  independent  evidence,  that  we  can  comprehend 
the  greatness  of  an  Omri  or  a  Jeroboam  II.  We  know  too  well  how 
apt  history  is  to  sum  up  the  character  and  reign  of  past  monarchs 
in  a  single  epithet ;  we  know  also  how  later  ages  are  wont  to  ascribe 
to  treasured  heroes  of  the  past  the  legends  and  traditions  that  have 
grown  up  since  their  death.  Allowance  has  to  be  made  in  two 
directions  therefore;  and  as  a  "bloody"  Queen  Mary  suffers  in  com- 
parison with  a  ''good"  Queen  Bess,  so  may  we  not  feel  that  the 
Old  Testament  narratives,  with  their  obvious  interest  for  the  ideal 
king  David  and  for  Samuel,  the  prototype  of  prophetic  power,  have 
left  little  room  for  Saul  to  play  his  part  ?  In  this  early  period  with 
which  we  are  dealing,  the  quality  of  the  material  must  always  be 
the  first  object  of  criticism.  But  the  quantity  must  also  be  carefully 
observed;  and,  on  reflection,  it  may  perhaps  appear  extremely  re- 
markable that  we  should  ever  possess  so  full  and  varied  an  account 
of  the  times  of  Samuel  and  David,  whereas  for  the  history  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  our  sources  are  relatively  meagre,  and, 

'  That  this  weakness  and  lack  of  virility  in  the  Saul-David  narratives 
has  some  foundation  may,  however,  follow  fh>m  a  consideration  of  the 
strain  of  weakness  whieh  marked  Saul's  descendants.  Neither  Ishbaal 
nor  Mcribaal  is  represented  as  a  sturdy  or  even  as  a  pleasing  figure. 
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with  onlj  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  are  treated  fiom  one  and  ilie 
same  religions  point  of  view.  Of  the  exceptions,  the  most  notable  are 
the  narratives  relating  to  Solomon,  and  those  which  are  woren  aronnd 
Elijah  and  Elisha.  It  is  perhaps  only  a  coincidence  that  these 
are  associated  respectivelj  with  the  ideal  monarchy  and  with  the 
predominance  of  the  prophets,  and  thns  suggest  the  names  of  David 
and  Samuel.  This  leads  to  the  study  of  Samuel's  life,  and  a  com- 
parison with  Elijah  and  Elisha;  and  the  question  will  arise  whether 
the  situations  represented  in  even  the  older  stories  of  Samuel  naturally 
belong  to  the  period  covered  by  the  close  of  the  Judges  and  the 
inititation  of  a  Monarchy. 

Stahley  a.  Cook. 


(To  he  continued,) 
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GENIZAH-RESPONSUM  XXVI  in  J.Q.R.,  Januab,  1906. 

Dass  Inhalt  and  Diction  dieses  Responsum  seinen  gaonSischen 
Unprang  nnwahrscheinlich  machen,  dass  wegen  der  Erw&hnung  des 
R.  Nathan  ben  Je^^iel,  des  Verfeusers  des  Arnch,  dieses  Responsum 
frOhestens  ans  dem  zi.  Jahrhnndert  stammen  kann,  bemerkt  mit 
Recht  Prof.  Ginzberg.  Nor  meint  er,  best&rkt  dorch  die  Thatsache, 
dass  das  im  Namen  R.  Nathan  ben  Jel^els  Citierte  sich  im  Arnch 
nicht  vorfindet,  b^TP  sei  Verschreibung  fttr  n^^iPI,  es  wftre  hier  also 
der  von  R.  Natronai  Gaon  nnd  R.  Zema^  Gaon  erwfthnte  p  }n3  '^ 
iT^^n  gemeint.  Ich  glanbe  nun  den  Urspmng  dieses  Responsnms  mit 
einem  hohen  Grad  von  Wahrscheinlichkeit  nachweisen  zu  kOnnen, 
worans  einerseits  die  Vermnthnng  Ginzbergs  eine  Best&tignng  finden, 
andeierseits  aber  sich  die  Unanfechtbarkeit  der  Lesart  /K^IT  eigeben 
wird.    Znerst  wollen  wir  aber  das  Responsum  selbst  nfther  betrachten. 

Die  erste  Zeile  enth&lt  die  kurze  Anfrage  nach  der  Zahl  der  Buch- 
staben  im  Dekalog  und  die  kurze  Antwort  darauf :  D^^IS^  HIKD  2^. 
Damit  w&re  die  Frage  erledigt.  Es  ist  nun  sehr  auf  £ftllend,  dass  ohne 
jeden  tJbeigang,  als  ob  sie  eine  directe  Fortsetzung  wftre,  die  lange, 
nicht  recht  zur  Sache  gehOrende,  Auseinandersetzungtlber  die  Dimen- 
sionen  der  G^setzestafeln  und  der  RoUe  in  der  Vision  Zacharias  ange- 
knflpft  wird.  Man  hat  die  Empfindung,  dass  der  Text  hier  nicht  ganz 
in  Ordnung  ist.  Eine  Einleitung  zu  dieser  AusfQhrung  scheint  vor- 
handen  gewesen,  aber  sp&ter  ausgelassen  worden  zu  sein.  Das  erhellt 
auch  aus  S.  280,  Z.  8 :  h\M  "h^  PTTO  JOni  fOp  "h^  th\j^  ^3  ITTDW  IHTI, 
es  wird  also  auf  einen  frflheren  Auspruch  dieses  Wortlautes  oder 
wenigstens  dieses  InhdUea  verwiesen.  Ein  solcher  Ausspruch  findel 
sich  aber  in  der  bisherigen  Ausf&hrung  nicht.  Es  fehlt  in  dem  uns 
vorliegenden  Text  nicht  bloss  der  Schluss  der  Ausfdhrung,  sondem 
auch  ihr  Anfang.  Diesen  bildete  die  erwfthnte,  zum  Inhalte  vorzliglich 
passende  Einleitung,  des  Wortlautes  oder  des  Inhaltes :  }t3p  v3  D7iyn 
bna  "h^  p»TTO1. 

Auf  &llend  ist  es  femer,  dass  w&hrend  das  Sprachcolorit  der  ganzen 
AusfOhrung  auf  ein  ipfUea  ZeitaUer  hinweist,  die  Art  der  Beantwortung^ 
mit  kunen  Schlagworten,  diejenige  der  frUhesten  Cfaonenzeii  ist.  Wie 
passt  zu  einer  Iftngeren  Auseinandersetzung  im  Stile  des  zL  oder  sdi. 
Jahrhunderts  der  Satz:  niKD  B^  ninaiH  nW3  DH  nWIK  n03  'BW 
D^*>B^,  der  flir  ein  Responsum  R.  Jehudai  Gaons  gehalten  werden 
kann? 
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Nach  der  Berechnxing  der  Anzahl  der  HiySlAi  der  L&nge  und  der 
Breite  der  T\)fTO  wQrde  man  von  einem  G^on  oder  aucli  von  einem 
Lehrer  des  xi.  Jahrhonderts  die  kurze  Angabe  erwarten :  D^D^D  n^3 

mjDW  n^iDcn  nijcD  ruiDcn  ti^tbn  rwthz^  nn  lij^p.   statt  dessen 

folgt  in  Zeile  12  mit  der  EinUitung :  P^*^^  ''^'^>  eine  voile  sechsZeilen 
Mlende,  detaillirte,  ftir  einen  A  B  C-Schtltzen  berechnete,  nnbehol- 
fene  Ansrechnnng  der  Gesammtzahl  der  Hiy^VK  einer  Gesetzestafel. 
Ebenso  wtbrde  ein  G(aon  oder  Autor  des  zi.  Jahrhnnderts  die  15232 
niySW  mit  der  knrzen  Formel  in  Min")?  nmrechnen:   niysVM  2^^ 

m?  B^cn  ninn?  oo^ni  ni>K  nninn  nN«D3  /nri^.   Dafor  bietet  das 

Responsam  eine  Rechnang  von  der  gekennzeichneten  Art  in  nicht 
weniger  als  ztvOlf  Zeilen  (279"*-28o'),  ebenMls  mit  einer  EinUitung : 
2crnDn  y*l\  Zwar  kommen  auch  Bonst  detaillirte  Ausrechnungen 
vor,  hier  sind  sie  absolut  iiberfltissig  und  nnbeholfen  wie  sonst  nirgends. 

Dieee  bOchst  anf  Mlenden  Erscheinungen  dr&ngen  za  dem  Scblusse, 
dass  in  diesem  Responsum  uns  nicht  ein  einheitliclies  Ganzes  vorliegt. 
Es  besteht  nach  meiner  Ansicht  aus  drei  Theilen,  die  verschiedenen 
YerfBLBsem  und  verschiedenen  Zeiten  angehOren. 

Den  ertten  Theil  bildet  das  kurze  Responsum :  Tff\  nvniK  HtD^  ^WW^ 
Onc^  niKD  IW  nnnnn  nc^yn.  DieserTheil  i«t  der  ftlteste,  er  kami 
auch  der  Mhesten  gaon&ischen  Zeit  angehGren,  aus  der  uns  solche 
kurze  Responsen  bekannt  sind. 

Der  zweite  Theil  besteht  aus  der  langen  Auseinandersetxung  mii 
Ausschluss  der  Stellen  von  P^ni  HK'I  (279^*) — HilDKH  (279*')  und  von 
Sn^  (279")— mt — (280*).  Dazn  kommt  eine  Einleitung  mit  dem 
Wortlaute  oder  dem  Inhalte  der  Sentenz:  v3  p^THDI  )fi3p  v3  D7iyn 
71^3 .  Wegen  der  Ahnlickkeii  des  Inhaltes  dieser  Auseinandersetanng 
mit  dem  des  alten  gaon&ischen  Responsums  wurde  sie  mit  diesem 
vereinigt,  um  dem  Ganzen  die  Autoritftt  des  hohen  Alters  zu  verleihen. 
Damit  eine  gewisse  Einheitlichkeit  erzielt  werde,  wurde  die  Einleitung 
weggelassen  und  die  AusfQhrung  mit  dem  Ausdruck  HtDSI  als  directe 
Fortsetzung  an  die  Angabe  fiber  die  Buchstabenzahl  des  Dekaloga 
geftigt. 

Der  dritte  Theil  besteht  aus  den  zwei  gen.  ausfOhrlichen  Ausrech- 
nungen, die  schon  durch  die  Einleitungen  p2ni  HM^  und  ZU^non  }J[V 
mitten  in  der  Bechnung  sich  als  spftter  in  den  Text  eingedrungene 
Glossen  oder  directe  Zus&tzeeines  Lesers  oder  Schreibers  qoalificieren. 

DieberegtenSchwierigkeiten  dieses  Responsums  und  seine  Uneinheit- 
lichkeit  habe  ich  schon  bei  der  ersten  Lecture  desselben  empfunden. 
Die  hier  gegebene  Gliederung  des  Textes  verdanke  ich  einem  glilck- 
^chen  Funde.  Die  ganze  Abhandlung  fiber  die  Dimensionen  dmr 
Gesetzestafeln  nach  Ausscheidung  des  i.  und  iii.  Theiles»  aber  mit  der 
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von  mir  snpponierten  Einleitung,  land  icb  nftmlicli  in  dem  R.  Moses 
ha-Darschaji  zugeschriebenen,  jedenfalls  ans  seiner  Schule  stammenden 
Btreschiih  rabb<Uhi  (Abschrift  des  Ms.  Prag^  im  Besitze  des  Herrn  A. 
Epstein).  In  demselben  Zusammenbange  findet  sich  aucb  dort  die 
Ansrecbnung  der  GrOsse  der  Zacbariasrolle,  nnr  gektlrzt,  and  der  im 
Besponsnm  feblende,  znr  ganzen  Abhandlung  vorzQglich  passende 
Schlnss.  Zur  besseren  tJbersicht  lasse  icb  bier  beide  AnsfCLbmngen 
neben  einander  folgen. 


GBKiZAH-RsspoNsinf  XXVL 

nwn  wniK  n^nn  d*b^  miw  hnto^ 

TO3XK  yanw  nooi^tD  niyavK  yaiKi  ni>yDi>tD 
«|ovi  mwvK  niBT^  D^nc^  ^-in  nm«  Dip© 
i>3  %WD3  WTKi  n^-w^n  hkd  ^y  dtiin 
niw^  m^m  aro  n-nc^n  inita  niyavwi 
myasnc  b^  d^bvb^  hkd  nrnK7B^  hdd^b^ 
amin  D3-)dk  rwrthn  inw  Don^D  m  <^p  p^o 
nro  mb  IV1  nnw  noa  mi>i>B^  noa  mi>i>B^ 
ni-nc^  5  ^•vn  rnic^  Nifea  mic^  nme^  pai 
myavK  rnnsn  nn»y  ^nn  ^dd  niyaw  yanxi 

noaBf  niyavw  mm  aro  nnw  miocn 
am-o  niyaw  toidb^  nnei^  jne^  nfiaei 

niKD  fuitDBti  Dnw]  pcny  n«D  o^oyD 


BSBBSOHITH   RaBBATHI 

(S.  44,  45). 

•T^  .  ifan  ^Bw  D^i>na 
i>ni  nai  n>:ni>  i>ia^  lyn  dti 
lY'an  i»aN  ^i^cd  lep  nan  iiro 
•  ODD  pp  iina  Sna  nan  m^n 
B^  ^inri)  i>B^  pijrB^  nxni  wa 
(1.  nww)  TOK  onBTDi  nwy 
xijo  niw  niK  ^31  nimb  D>pipn 
nw  niK  pai  /fan  i>B^  lyavK 
niniB^  '^i>  ♦  n^an  ^b^  lyaw  wi^o 
p  nniBH  nniB^  bi  niairo  vn 
miBn  nniB^  pai  nvn  w  a^'o 
TiiK^  nrnwn  ,mn  nnw  Kii^oa 
nniB^  mama  pn  nmbn 
mn  niyaw  'ni  nimi^n  amn^ 
yanw  nimi^n  inw^  mm  ixao 
yaiNi  nijyoi^D  mn  niyaw 
yaiHi  /iDDi>D  mn  niyaw 
rTan  b\£^  it  nr^nK  DipD  niyawv 
mmi>n  yr\H  twoa^imSn  iniNi> 
iB^  ia  B^  amna  .myavtc  i^l^p 
who2  nniBi  nn)B^  p^  mnw 


^  Diete   Handsobrift    aobeint  sebr  gekflrzt  za  sein,  da  mebrere  in 
Martinis  Pugio  Fidel  gebraobten  Stellen  in  ibr  nicbt  steben« 
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d^b6b^  jn  nwB^^n  new  ons^  nnDyo  v^v  joi^oa  mm  mic^  bi  /nic' 

jrm  i>y  nniK  tjoin  hkd  new  n^yajr  i>y  intD  niyaw  jnnKi  ^n^an  i>c^]  lyaw 

nn  D^ai^K  i>y  5|ijKi>  D:n  ^  ^nn  niwD  niyaw  yanto  n^i>D]  mn 

nn  (niitDw  niWD  niiD«^  nxw  d^d5)k  nc^jr  /iiraw  'n  nn  ^nooinD  mn 

anan  amni  "p^K  mi^n  nnw  i^a  ii>  e^  nvavN  rTa  nim^n  am-^  fcwo^i 

nrnK  nipoi  Trm  yanxin^  niyavw  m^-n  TniKa  nijavw  ly'p  nimi>n  inwi 

niyaw  r\Txm  rmo  r\nom  d^d^jk  nt^c^  niyavK  fc«D3  X^   ^"^*^  ^J' 

^3enD  mb  nxnp^  mi>n  na^nai  nnn  ^i  p^o  n^ai^K  ['a]  nii>iy  nnx  mioB^ 

nrin  Aiin  nnn  n^Di>K  niw  [ba]  nn  rm  •  nijaw  wiocn  niwD  miocn 

nicny  nijavK  ne^  we^  ^a  ac^non  yr)  niin  ^3ro8r    nvniwi    nipo    twoa 

nww  nimr  ^}^  rwwi  niyaxK  n^«  i'^  nnr  niwD  m  D^Di>K  nyac^  nimSn 

nc^  n^eny  nm  oaw  nnn  nnDyo  n  ii>  niyamm  ^lyaw  nnw  twi 

ne^B^  p!>n  xs^w\  onriw  n^nwDi  d^b^jk  K)nn  twoa  ^16  a''^  n)pi>nnD 

niKD  D^nfcttDi  nns^  Ti>  en  niKDi>  d^d5>k  nintn  WDajr  mm  ana  (mn  1) 

yai«innry nno K^n n^3«innriw niyavN  ^inay  ^:b«  D^aina    a^naia 

miD«r  nK8r:  mnn?  D^nKtD  i>y  niyaw  mfcco  «|i>K  i^'o  ikvdd  (Exod.xxxii.  15) 

ii>^Ki>  xsh^  myavK  D^nci  n^K^en  mwD  niya»e  Mn   D^i^cn  D^nKoi 

onDyo  rrw^  w>  ^vi  D^e^n  D^BnDni>  xmst^  nymi  d^bw  D^nwDi  ^5>k  Xffw 

twoni)  nnwn  nnDyo  i<  ontD  kv  DnwDn  K)i^  nn?m  ]rr\\  vhff\  mnnr 

nyan«  ni>  nww  n^c^m  D^mw  ^nn  ninnr  nnra  d^mi  iowb^  oinyn  i>a 

n^ncn  n^B^cn  D^n«o  ^nn  irjrDn  DnDyo  nimi>nnKnBnD(Je8.xl.i2)pn 

b  myavK  d^-ww  nwo  jno  K^n  niyaw  idk^i  .nmnn  nx  mei  jcv 

nwD  njwa  Dviw  D^nwD  nn  nimr  ibt;  nttn  ^3k  tdiki  ron  nnn  no  ^^k 

D^yw    ino    wnn  myaw  vrm  n^nn  noKa  Dne^;  naiK  vias  ^yo 

^nn  ninnr  n^oe^  myavK  (l.  m)  yanto  *a(Zach.v.a)nDta'wynami 

mw  B^  nKB^a  mioBn   Dnwi    D^n^o  pyanK   mm   noa   ni>  noB^ 

(nnr  Bni^  inB^  myaw  a*  jno  twin  myavK  eom  a^nai  pB^a  (l  r*^w) 

^i>a  pnno  wm  pp  ^i>a  o^iyn  o  wnotw  inn  ni>  w5p  ^a  ninwi  m:D  naina 

onwi  D^nteD)  ^i^n  nmnn  nwfoj  ^nnB^  5n3i  p  nBir  pB^a  ryan«  min  noa 

oi^iym  n'l^  i^B^a  nnr  b6bi  nimr  yB^m  nDKi>  ninnr  ^nB^  ^vnr  mown 

nnra  n^oBn  'wb>  ftapn  hra  nnn  nnr  nvo:  D^ai^K  nB^in^  nha  nmnn  nK»: 

^i>K  notn  'na  nay  xb^vo  ^\t^  Bnw  •  pn  xhm  vsim  nnn  mnnr  n*nfc<Di 

DnB^;  na*w  nay  ni)W  -wdiki  rm^  nnK  no  b  kvdj  ^|an  nnra  mtDBi  K^na 
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pton  irnn  irn^D  id  noKa  ne^  anm  noKa  n^nwDi  D^i^Kne^iWD  TriKohyn 

ran  i)3M  i>B^  innDo  ^3  i)pr  i>K'»ni  p  fn^  'n  niy^c^  n«d3    .nninn   niynca 

roTK  •Tne'  noiw  nij^aon  nn\i  db^  ^a  nnno  nyanx    nmnn    tddi    nimi>n 

ronx  'dk  la^ei^  ami  hidk  nem  onw  nytmi  onwi  niWD  yan«i  d^d^jk 

nhea  nay  K^m  nota  nc^  amm  Dnu^  d^toid  liw  ^nr  B^i>Bi  nin-^r 

mnni  i>iM  pb6  Kini5^  t!>  niDjnn  ^oai  j)}:;^  '^w  pn  pnta  pw  'we^  pn^a 

nninaao  nnoenD  rrnxB^a  lai^Ni  5|iyni  ni>Bai  anina  db^  rr:n  i«w  D^:a«nimij 

naina  Kvn  a'»nai  n^nin^  i>y  D^nw  nnvo:  nx  mp^  a^nai  (i  Kings  viii.  9) 

^3b6  ruToyni  nnw  Bni>pnw*  niriKi  n^:D  X^®'**-  "^-  2^)  ""^^"^  "^^^ 
TOanK  nt«D3  nyn^i>  njTT  TiDoni  D^i^n  T\)rvh  ^"ub^   ^k    d^ioik  b^i 
D^'TB^   li>  B^  Kn^nana  n:^pi)n  onBro  mn  noa  pnwi  ^p-ua  nwio 
nyano  hdk  nr  hidk  niWD  mwB^  nijnn  D^nDt^B^oaiannfrnrnDananK 
poi  IT  nnnw  nimr  yanx  na  b^  wn^nana  nnn    nmi  toki    laix    ^ni 
Ti^  ninnr  i  kvd3  ^tD^{n1  niKo  'n  now  i?  b^b^  .(Exod.  xxv.  10)  inoip  ^vm  jtow 
iwm3  ninnr  n  ntDNm)  toidbid  ntDK  niKO  'n  nniaa  i^inD^  n:  ntDN:  tJ> 
niKo  rrnBn  d^b^b^  (L  tok  hiwd  widb^  ira  rtDB^  /^)rvhn  )bH  (Ps.  cvi.  2) 
nB^  jnny  ninnr  [hikd]  d^hbi  d^b^bi  nn?  .  nnin  idd  m  (ibid.)  ini>nn  ^a 
CTD^K  nB^  niinn  nfc«D3  D'^hkoi  d^d^jk 
DnsBn  on:  ibyB^a  no  nD  '^nai  ninnr  D^ntwi 
HB^BTD  nnte  ih'o  nhyn  t«D3  pn  nnra 
nnina  n^nwDi  n^Di>K 


Die  Vergleichnng  dieser  beiden  Abhandlnngen  eigiebt  nun  folgen- 
des :  (i)  Der  InhaU  der  Aasfahrnng  fiber  die  GrOsse  der  Gesetzestafeln 
iflt  im  Besponsum  und  in  Bereschith  rabhathi  voUkommen  derselh$, 
Aacb  die  Beihenfolge  der  einzelnen  Ausrechnungen  ist  zomTheil  dieselbe, 
Lftnge,  Breite,  die  eine  Tafel.  (2)  Die  Einleitung,  auf  die  in  Bespon- 
sum  verwiesen  wird,  die  aber  darin  nicfU  vorkommty  steht  im  Bereschith 
rabbaihi,  (3)  Im  Besponsum  tmd  in  Bereschith  rahbathi  folgt  auf  die 
AnafElhrong  tlber  die  Gesetzestafeln  die  Agada  tlber  die  Zacharias- 
rolle  aoB  Erubin  21  a.    (4)  Die  Verbindung  der  siwei  Auflrechnungen 

*  Das  Mtzt  die  Lesart  nvSp  yoraus,  die  anch  Ber.  raJbhaiM  hatte.  Aber 
anch  JaUnit  Ms.  und  En- Jakob,  ed.  pr.,  lasen  so  (s.  Y.  L.,  z.  Stelle).  Die 
Jalkutausgaben  haben  Ez.  §  378  no^.     Ms.  M. :  nnVpi  Versohreibung  aus 
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geschieht  in  heiden  QueUen  durch  denselben  Ausdruck:  (SHD.  (5)  Das 
Responsum  ist,  wie  die  Punkte  anzeigen,  fragmentarisch.  Es  fehlt 
hGchstwahrscheinlich  ein  passender  Scbluss  za  den  beiden  Aus- 
fahrungen.  Ein  solcher  vorzfiglicli  passender  Schluss  findet  sich  aber 
in  BereachUh  rabbathi, 

Uber  den  engen  Zusammenhang  zwischen  unserem  Responsum  und 
der  Abhandlung  in  Bereschith  rabbathi  kann  demnach  kein  Zweifel 
bestehn.  Cfenizah-ResponsurnXXVIist  also  enttteder direct vonBereschUh 
rabba^i  abhdngig,  oder,  was  wahrscheinlicher  iat,  es  stamnU  aits  einer 
und  deraeJben  SchuU,  der  des  R,  Moses  hct-Darschan  aus  Narbonne,  zu 
der  anch  R.  Nathan  ben  Jel^iel,  der  Verfasser  des  Aracli  gehOrt. 
Folglich  stammt  das  Responsum  frtUiestens  aus  dem  zi.  Jahrhundert, 
es  kann  darin  auch  nicht  der  von  den  Gaonen  Natronai  und  Zemach 
erwfthnte  R.  Nathan  ben  Hanant^a  citiert  werden,  die  Lesart  PK^n^ 
ist  die  richtige,  gemeint  ist  der  Verfasser  des  Aruch,  wo  auch  eine 
Spur  der  im  Namen  R.  Nathan  ben  Jehiels  gebrachten  Erkl&rung 

sich  findet:  ^^y  i>iM  DW^in  ncy  rh^yo  (s-v.^ys). 

V.  Aptowitzer. 
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A  NOTE  ON  JEWISH  DOCTORS  IN  ENGLAND 
IN  THE  EEIGN  OF  HENEY  IV. 

Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  Jews  held  an  honourable  record 
for  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine.  Whilst  the  art  of  healing 
was  reduced  by  most  Westerns  to  a  mass  of  superstitions  or  to  a  body 
of  traditional  lore,  the  Jews,  with  the  Arabs,  devoted  themselves  to 
the  unravelling  of  the  problems  of  medical  science  with  singular 
X>ertinacity.  They  were  hampered  by  various  prohibitions  against 
the  employment  of  Jevrish  doctors  by  Christians,  but  in  practice  these 
prohibitions  had  no  great  weight. 

Dispensations  and  noivobstantes,  licences  and  permits  were  scattered 
profusely  until  they  wholly  nullified  the  prohibitory  legislation ;  nay, 
the  legislators  and  popes  themselves  were  among  the  first  to  set  aside 
their  own  ordinances  and  statutes.  From  the  tenth  century  onwards 
many  courts  possessed  their  Jewish  doctors. 

Jews  had  been  banished  ^m  England  more  than  a  hundred  years 
before  the  accession  of  Henry  IV,  during  which  period  few  conforming 
Jews  appear  to  have  visited  these  shores  openly.  Here  and  there  it 
is  true  some  converted  Jews,  hearing  of  the  royal  bounty  to  their 
class,  followed  the  victorious  armies  of  Edward  III  and  his  heroic  son, 
and  settled  in  the  Domus  Gonversorum. 

It  was  not  until  disease  had  tightened  its  grip  upon  Heniy  IV  that 
we  find  authentic  evidence  of  Jews  re-visiting  these  shores.  A  successful 
combination  of  the  Church  and  nobility  had  driven  Richard  II  from 
the  throne.  His  cousin,  Henry  of  Derby,  the  leader  of  the  rebellious 
elements,  then  received  the  crown  as  a  reward  for  his  services  in 
restoring  the  authority  of  these  powerful  sections  of  the  nation.  But 
to  defend  his  prize  against  all  comers  proved  no  easy  task.  Rebellion 
succeeded  rebellion  until  the  labour  and  anxiety  of  crushing  them 
had  shattered  the  king*s  health. 

The  decline  in  the  king*s  vigour  began  as  early  as  1406,  and  for 
seven  long  years  he  remained  a  victim  to  the  ravages  of  disease.  Yet 
his  work  was  far  from  being  complete.  Glendower  still  roamed  about 
in  Wales  at  the  head  of  armed  bands  threatening  the  Marches,  nor 
had  that  Arch-plotter,  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  run  his  fatal 
course.  The  task  of  securing  his  kingdom  against  these  internal 
enemies  and  their  external  allies,  Scotland  and  France,  overtaxed  the 
king*s  energies  and  wore  out  his  strength.    His  malady  now  assumed 
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sncli  a  serioas  cliaracter  that  tlie  skUI  of  liis  native  physicians  was 
totally  baffled. 

In  his  younger  days,  when  he  was  still  Henry  of  Derby,  the  king 
had  wandered  over  Europe  a  good  deal.  He  had  visited  Italy,  had 
fought  under  the  banner  of  the  Teutonic  knights  against  the 
Lithuanians,  and  had  entered  Wilna  with  the  victorious  German  army  ^ 
In  these  wanderings  he  had  come  into  contact  with  Jews,  and  even 
made  purchases  of  them*.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  fame  of 
the  Jewish  doctors  must  have  reached  him,  for  several  of  them 
occupied  eminent  positions  at  the  courts  of  his  contemporaries. 
I  will  but  mention  two  or  three  of  the  most  distinguished. 

Don  Meier  Alguades,  the  author  of  IDD^^K?  nnon  nSD,  a  translation 
of  the  Arabic  version  of  Aristotle^s  Ethics,  and  afterwards  Rabbi  of 
the  Jews  of  Castile,  was  the  private  doctor  of  Heniy  III  of  Castile, 
who  reigned  from  1390- 1406.  Boniface  IX,  who  wore  the  tiara  from 
1389-1404,  employed  two  Jews — Manuela  and  his  son  Angelo,  to 
minister  to  his  bodily  ailments'.  In  Germany  and  Poland  the 
reputation  of  the  Jews  in  the  medical  world  would  be  often  brought 
to  his  knowledge.  Upon  these  half-forgotten  memories  of  his  youth 
the  king  fell  back  in  his  time  of  need.  In  1410  the  king*s  illness 
had  become  so  serious  that  foreign  aid  was  necessary.  The  first  of 
the  newcomers  was  Doctor  Elias  Sabot  the  Hebrew,  brought  specially 
from  Bologna  to  prescribe  for  the  illustrious  patient  \  Of  Sabot's 
antecedents  the  official  documents  unfortunately  tell  us  nothing  ^ 
My  own  researches  have  been  no  more  fruitful  in  discovering  any 
particulars  of  his  birth  or  education.  Nor  is  our  knowledge  of  his 
subsequent  history  more  extensive.  The  description  of  him  in  the 
safe-conduct  permitting  him  to  enter  England  terms  him  **  doctorem 
in  artibus  medicinarum.*'  His  retinue  included  ten  servants  with 
their  horses  and  harness^.  Does  this  indicate  that  our  medico 
travelled  with  a  private  minyan,  knowing  that  in  far-ofP  Britain 

^  Derby  Aeeounta  (Camden  Soc.),  xix,  zxx,  ovi ;  Wylie,  England  under 
Henry  IV. 

*  "Super  officio  pulleterei  per  manus  laoob  ludei  pro  xxviii  caponibus 
TXTi  gallinls  per  ipsum  emptis,  ibidem  pro  providenoiis  viii  due.  54  s.,^ 
Derby  Aocounie, 

'  Mandosio:  DegU  arehiaU  Poniificif  I,  107,  izi.  <*  Angelo  di  Manuele, 
Giudeo  del  Bione  di  Trastevere,  al  primo  di  Luglio  139a  ottenne  di  essere 
annoverato  tra  fiunigliari  e  medioi  del  papa  e  della  santa  sede." 

*  Bamsay,  Lancaster  and  York,  1, 133  n,  7 ;  Wylie,  III,  931  n.  5. 

*  Muratori,  Berwn  Italiearum  ScriptoreSf  XXTY,  993,  mentions  a  Dr.  Elias 
who  may  possibly  be  identical  with  Sabot.  If  so,  he  had  a  stormy  career 
before  his  appearance  in  England. 

*  Bymer,  VIII,  667. 
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that  ''alter  orbis,*'  lie  would  find  no  Jews,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  obtain  the  number  of  adult  males  requisite  for  public  worship  ? 
Perhaps  it  was  this  that  prompted  the  Rev.  M.  Adler  in  his  paper  on 
the  Domus  Conversorum  to  assert  that  Dr.  Sabot  remained  staunch 
to  his  ancestral  foith — though  Mr.  Adler  furnishes  no  reasons  for  his 
conjectured  The  royal  protection  was  extended  to  Sabot  and 
his  retinue  for  two  years  with  permission  to  practise  his  art  un- 
molested in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  provided  that  they  always 
showed  their  safe-conduct  before  entering  any  town,  fortress,  or  camp 
of  the  king. 

The  ]dng*8  health  under  Dr.  Sabot's  ministrations  had  not  improved, 
he  could  scarcely  take  part  in  public  business,  hence,  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Wylie,  "he  followed  the  prevailing  £uhion  and  called  in  the 
sendees  of  an  Italian  Jew,  Dr.  David  di  Nigarelli  of  Lucca  who 
remained  in  this  countiy  until  his  death  in  141 2.** 

Before  proceeding  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  Nigarellis  I  would 
point  out  that  none  of  the  documents  in  which  he  is  mentioned 
contains  the  slightest  hint  of  his  racial  origin.  But  the  learned 
historian  whom  I  have  just  quoted  assigns  him  to  the  Jewish  race 
upon  the  grounds  of  his  name,  his  place  of  origin,  the  undisputed 
pre-eminence  of  Jewish  doctors,  and  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the 
time  upon  which  I  commented  in  my  opening  remarks. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  track  Nigarellis  to  his  lair  and  establish  his 
identity  beyond  the  possibilities  of  doubt,  but  many  weary  hours 
spent  in  the  British  Museum  and  Record  Office  failed  to  reveal 
anything  more  than  is  contained  in  these  notes. 

From  the  first  document  extant  relating  to  him,  tested  by  the  king 
on  Feb.  2, 141 2 ',  some  thirteen  months  before  his  death,  we  learn  that 
the  king  has  granted  to  David  de  Nigarellis  ^^ffisioM  penes  noa^^^  the 
sum  of  eighty  marks  per  annum  for  his  services,  secured  upon  certain 
lands  administered  by  Walter  Beauchamp  on  behalf  of  John  de  Beyton, 
a  minor,  who  held  "  in  capite  "  from  the  king.  This  amount  should  be 
paid  in  two  instalments  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas.  This  information 
is  duplicated  by  a  "  closed  letter  "  of  the  following  April,  addressed 
to  Walter  Beauchamp  ordering  him  to  make  the  payments  granted 
by  the  king  from  the  lands  which  Beauchamp  administered  '.  A  side 
note  on  the  patent-roll  records  the  death  of  David  and  the  surrender 
of  the  lands  by  his  executors,  though  no  date  of  the  event  is  given.  The 
services  rendered  by  the  king*s  new  doctor  must  have  been  efficacious 
in  affording  some  relief  from  his  sufferings,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 

^  Trans,  Jew,  Hist,  80c,  ^  lY,  36. 

*  Pat,  BoUSf  13  Henry  IV,  p.  i.  m.  10. 

'  CUas  RoUs,  13  Henry  lY,  m.  aa. 
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ample  rewards  showered  upon  his  medical  adviser.  Within  sixteen 
days  of  the  grants  referred  to  in  the  previous  documents  the  king 
issued  letters  of  naturaliEation  to  Nigarellis  whereby  he  was  hence- 
forth to  be  treated  as  a  native,  to  have  the  right  of  receiving, 
obtaining,  giving,  granting,  alienating,  enjoying  and  inheriting  any 
lands,  tenements,  revenues,  advowsons,  services,  reversions,  and  other 
possessions  whatsoever  ^  The  said  David  might  plead  in  any  court 
in  all  matters  affecting  realty  as  well  as  personalty,  always  providing 
that  he  pays  scot  and  lot,  taxes,  tallages,  customs,  subsidies  and  all 
Other  dues  paid  by  the  king's  lieges.  This  was  a  comprehensive 
grant,  and  if  I  am  right  in  claiming  the  doctor  as  a  Jew  we  have  here 
the  first  grant  of  naturalization  to  a  Jew  vrithin  the  British  Isles. 
The  patent  just  summarized  was  preceded  by  an  order  in  French, 
under  the  privy  seal,  addressed  to  the  Chancellor,  Thomas  Arundel, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  who  entered  upon  his  fifth  term  of  office 
about  a  month  before  Nigarellis  came  to  this  country  (Jan.  5,  141 2)  \ 
The  two  documents  are  identical  in  date  and  in  subject-matter,  though 
the  privy  seal  must  have,  as  I  stated,  preceded  the  patent— the  latter 
being  a  Latin  version  entered  upon  the  public  records  and  the  date 
copied  from  the  mandate  addressed  to  the  Chancellor. 

In  addition  to  the  80  marks  per  annum  which  Nigarellis  received 
from  his  lands  he  was  also  made  Warden  of  the  Royal  Mint 
A  document  has  been  preserved  in  the  mint  accounts  of  the  Exchequer 
setting  out  an  indenture  between  the  executors  of  the  late  Warden, 
Lodovrick  Recouche,  and  Master  Davynus  de  Nigarellis  de  Luca, 
''physicus  et  custos  monete  regis  V*  The  document  is  undated,  but 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  it  to  the  early  part  of  1412. 
Recouche,  whom  Nigarellis  succeeded,  held  the  office  of  Warden  from 
5  Henry  IV  i  e.  from  1403  onwards,  but  the  date  of  his  death  is 
unknown.  On  the  other  hand  the  holders  of  the  office  for  the  last 
year  of  Henry's  reign  are  known  *,    Thus  far  the  king's  physician. 

My  third  Jewish  doctor  is  connected  with  the  life^toiy  of  a  less 
exalted  individual  than  the  King  of  England,  but  is  linked  to  the 
fortunes  of  one  whose  fame  surpasses  that  of  kings.  I  speak  of 
Sir  Richard  Whittington,  the  hero  of  the  well-known  nurseiy  tale, 
and  of  Alice,  his  wife. 

Into  the  histoiy  of  Whittington,  or  the  curious  fi&te  that  has 
overtaken  his  memoiy,  and  transferred  his  activities  from  the  counting- 
house  to  the  realms  of  fiury-land  and  the  pantomime  I  do  not  propose 

*  Foedera,  YUl,  725. 

*  Campbell,  Lives  qf  (he  Lord  GumceOors,  I,  317. 
'  Exekeq,  K,  R,  Mint  Aeooiunts,  'f^. 

*  Rudingi  Annals  qf  Coinage,  I,  27  and  46. 
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to  enter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Richard  of  histoiy  when  he  had 
grown  to  manhood  married  Alice,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Ivo  Fitzwarren, 
who,  like  her  husband,  has  been  a  source  of  amusement  to  generations 
of  the  young.  About  the  year  1409  the  lady  was  seriously  ill —in  fact 
so  serious  was  her  condition  that  her  husband  had  recourse  to  the 
indispensable  Jewish  doctor.  The  king  readily  granted  the  necessary 
permission  to  import  a  **  destitute  alien  **  and  *'  Maistre  Sampson  de 
Mierbeawe  judens**  came  from  the  South  of  France  to  tend  the 
Lady  Alice  \ 

The  *'  Mierbeawe  **  of  the  MSS.  is  no  doubt  Mirabeau.  But  there 
are  two  places  of  this  name  situated  in  the  modem  departments 
of  Basses  Alpes  and  Vaucluse  respectively.  The  latter  is  the  more 
considerable,  so  that  probably  Master  Sampson  came  from  Mirabeau 
in  Vaucluse,  since  the  Jews  generally  lived  in  the  largest  towns.  In 
any  case  Sampson  hailed  fiom  a  region  where  Jews  abounded  in  large 
numbers,  and  where  they  were  especially  distinguished  in  medical 
science.  The  papal  dominions  in  the  South  of  France,  Marseilles, 
Montpelier,  Lunel,  Garpentras,  Vienne,  and  many  other  places  in  that 
region  were  centres  of  Jewish  life  and  learning. 

Of  Sampson,  as  of  the  others,  I  have  found  no  trace  previous  or 
subsequent  to  his  coining  to  England.  The  permission  granted  to  him 
by  the  king  was  very  comprehensive,  and  included  the  privilege  of 
sojourning  in  London,  practising  his  art  throughout  the  whole  realm, 
by  day  and  night,  by  land  or  sea,  *'  as  well  as  by  marque  of  war.'* 
'the  grant  is  for  one  year,  and  contains  the  usual  commands  against 
interference  with  Sampson  in  the  exercise  of  his  calling.  What  the 
results  of  Master  Sampson*s  ministrations  were  I  am  unable  to  say — 
information  on  that  point  is  wholly  lacking,  nor  are  we  able  to  infer 
it  from  other  events,  since  the  exact  date  of  the  death  of  the  Lady 
Alice  is  unknown* 

A.  Weikeb. 

^  Froick  BoUMj  iz  Henry  IV,  m.  ao ;  Bioe  and  Besant,  Lijk  of  WhUHngton^ 
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NOTES  ON  J.Q.R 

L 

Note  on  Gehizah  Fbaoment  XXVI  (July,  1905)* 

I  find  that  this  fra^^ent  belongs  to  the  Amanatt  ed.  Landaner, 
p.  116,  line  7  from  bottom  to  p.  119,  line  8.  Still  the  republication 
is  not  without  value  on  account  of  Uie  variations  in  so  small  a  piece. 
It  is  possible  that  the  treatise  on  iTyDD7K  JPKI^K  was  originally 
an  independent  one,  and  embodied  later  on  by  the  author  in  his 
larger  work.  This  would,  on  the  whole,  confirm  Bacher^s  view  of 
the  identity  of  both  works. 

H.  HiBSOHFBLD. 

Sept,  20,  1905. 


II. 
Notes  on  No.  LXVIII  of  the  J.Q.R. 

P.  618,  ver.  5  of  the  poem,  for  TWob^  read  "ntS??. 

P.  621, 1.  18,  for  ro^^  read  HB^^  (=  95). 

P.  6«6,  1.  7,  for  py  read  pjT  (=  u^)-  "verse  by  verse";  the 
Targum  is  given  after  each  verse.  L.  6  from  below,  pIDfi  •  • «  pIDfi, 
is  also  to  be  filled  in  similarly. 

P.  629, 1.  8,  for  Tljn  read  Tun. 

P.  632,  1.  12,  for  irUDI  read  nruW— Ibid.,  1.  13,  for  mw  ^Hch 
read  I^TW  'nt)i>.-Ibid.,  1. 14,  for  nn  read  'n3  (=  )byn2). 

P.  633,  L  15,  for  WB^  read  bn'W^. 

P.  636, 1.  8  from  below :  ]TOf\  cannot  in  itself  be  the  proper  name 
of  the  man,  as  Prof.  Gottheil  (p.  637, 1.  24,  cf.  p.  614, 1.  6)  supposes. 
The  name  of  the  man,  designated  ]t\^t\,  like  his  son  David  (penultimate 
and  last  lines),  rather  lies  in  the  immediately  preceding  words,  tQ 
^\S^X  which  are  otherwise  incomprehensible.  In  these  two  words 
there  must  lurk  a  Persian  name,  just  as  the  ancestral  list  following 
contains  three  Persian  names.  Perhaps  one  may  suggest  the  name 
Babai  (^feCtO),  as  a  Perso-Jewish  poet  in  the  seventeenth  century 
was  called;  ^y^  would  be  a  popular  etymological  reproduction  in 
Hebrew  of  the  name  which  signifies  "gate  "  in  Aramaic 

P.  646,  U.  6  and  9.    On  the  ist  of  Tishri,  that  is,  the  New  Tear 
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Festival,  the  writer  cannot  have  completed  his  work.  Farther,  the 
two  words  *)IS^  "^  before  Sk?K  remain  without  any  explanation. 
I  coigectnre  that  'K  'y  is  corrupted  from  KC^  ^HB^.  Hence  the  work 
was  finished  on  the  i  ith  of  Tishri ;  71M7M  means  Sunday. 

P.  648, 1.  16.  Here  we  find  a  similar  strange  statement,  the  date 
"Rosh  Hodesh  Tishri,"  i.e.  New  Tear.  I  think  that  for  nim  rf'^ 
we  should  read  ntrn  rf^,  the  28th  of  Tishri,  or  perhaps  nCTI  rn% 
the  month  of  Tishri;  of.  p.  649,  1.  6  from  below,  fl^D  nT3. 

P.  716, 1.  5  (of  the  Arabic  text),  for  nb»  read  n9?H. 

Ibid.,  1.  6,  for  Hrh)i,  which  Hirschfeld  restores  into  Kni^VnOD,  lead 
wbno,  which  is  the  usual  antithesis  to  n^MV.  He  finds  in  nny^M 
(L  4)  an  allusion  to  Hebrew  slaves,  Exod.  xxi  (p.  719,  1.  3),  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  presents  a  translation  which  I  should  amend  to : 
"  When  man  (this  is  the  meaning  of  ^2}PH ,  the  servant  of  Cbd,  who  is 
nSl  his  Master)  chooses  piety,  Grod  makes  him  pious  while  praising 
him  .  . . ;  and  when  he  chooses  wickedness,  God  makes  him  wanton 
and  wicked  while  reproving  him." 

Ibid.,  L  16,  for  ^n[^]  read  Ijnv  The  subject  is  "the  unbelievers." 
It  ought,  therefore,  not  to  be  translated  (p.  719, 1.  20):  ''He  main* 
tains." 

Ibid.,  1.  19,  for  {JKB  •  •  •  i^K  read  nK&5>K. 

P.  717,  L  I,  before  77pn?K  supply  p. 

Ibid.,  1.  2,  pKD3  n  Ib  corrupted  from  PKD3^1.  This,  together  with 
the  two  following  words  {ntO  HT^tOiH),  means  "and  the  events  of 
our  histoiy  that  have  already  occurred  are  arranged  in  order  "  (viz., 
in  Ezek.  xx.  28  f.). 

Ibid.,  1.  7,  for  IVO^b  read  nK33Ki>K. 

Ibid.,  L  1 1,  for  inv  read  TMi  (slf ).  Hence  in  p.  720^  1. 1,  we  should 
read  "to  it  "instead  of  "to  me."  ' 

P.  722, 1.  13.  rnn  Hbbv  is  translated  (p.  724,  1.  4)  by  **  causes  of 
compensation";  this  should  be  "partial  causes."  The  causes  of 
individual  precepts  are  meant 

Ibid.,  1.  13.  «nyiDP«1  is  translated  by  Hirschfeld  (p.  724,  1.  5): 
"  viz.,  those  which  best  subdue  man's  passions,"  that  is,  as  a  superlative 
(l^ii«i  1^)  from  ^\i.    But  I  should  take  the  word  as  a  continuation  of  the 

preceding  verb  HSHK  (c^lljl),  and  should  probably  read  KHl^SpKI. 
Saadiah  says:  "I  have  the  intention  of  determining  these  causes 
and  of  separating  them  from  one  another."  Still  better  would  be 
Mnyt33M1  (". . .  and  to  collect  them") ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  series 
of  such  confirmations  of  the  biblical  precepts  then  follows. 
Ibid,    ibl  pIB  TWan  nnD^m  means:    "and  his— God's— wisdom 
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is  exalted  thereabove."  That  is:  Saadiah  is  not  so  bold  as  to 
believe,  that^  witb  the  grounds  he  has  assomed,  he  has  really  found 
the  leading  ideas  of  Ood  in  the  precepts.  He  says  the  same  thing, 
lower  down  (1.  31),  more  fully,  with  a  reference  to  Isa.  Iv.  9. 

P.  722^  1. 17.  «»TD  pntO^,  for  "and  expound  them"  (p.  724, 1.  10), 
read  "  and  hold  public  discourses  upon  them.'* 

Ibid.,  L  21.  To  the  reasons  of  the  prohibition  to  eat  certain 
beasts,  there  belong  in  the  first  place:  phnibn^  n2^  nb'h.  Here 
the  second  word  must  be  corrected  to  7\n3XSP  (i.e.  i^A.>).  The 
meaning  is,  '*  that  man  should  not  make  the  beast  in  question  equal 
to  the  Creator." — Perhaps  nse^  can  also  be  read  as  passive:  »!^l4 
("  so  that  the  beast  should  not  become  equal  to  the  Creator  "). 

Ibid.,  1. 25,  for  ffbibn  read  frhibn. 

Ibid.,  1.  26,  for  nb  read  rh.  The  words  rh  yoty*  }n?^m  pK^^DteD 
innK^fiCTD  mean:  "for  the  permission  to  be  able  legally  to  many 
them — the  nearest  blood-relations — allowed  the  wish  to  arise  in 
him  to  cultivate  illicit  intercourse  with  them  also." 

Ibid.,  1.  29.  The  words:  HTtmP  "rW  n^W?H  m^JT  tyn^not 
translated  by  Hirschfeld,  p.  724,  1.  28— mean:  "and  in  order  that 
the  precept  should  acquire  special  worth  in  his  eyes,  after  he  was 
precluded  from  it  '*  (in  consequence  of  levitical  impurity). 

Ibid.,  for  HpnbM  read  Kipn^tO. 

P.  723, 1.  3.  The  sentence,  which  reproduces  the  opinion  of  many 
people  aboui&the  prophets  not  being  necessary  as  teachers  of  moral  pre- 
cepts, seemrto  be  corrupt.  I  propose  for  ITTin''  to  read  nnrp  ("nn  viii) 
and  2D  *  *  to  be  restored  thus:  2  Dv.  The  sense  is  then  clear: 
"Men  have  no  need  of  a  prophet;  their  reason,  by  virtue  of  its 
inherent  distinction  of  the  beautiful  from  the  ugly  (the  good  from 
the  bad),  is  sufficient  to  afford  them  guidance." 

Ibid.,  1.  5,  for  D5y  vhn  read  n\^H^  (^^^1'  The  translation 
should  be :  "  if  the  thing  were  as  they  say,  then  the  Creator  would 
be  he  who  knows  it  best,  and  he  would  not  have  sent  any  prophets, 
as  he  does  not  do  anything  that  is  without  sense.*' 

Ibid.,  1.  9.    The  gap  should  be  restored  thus:  D2n['  \H  ^py]  ^M  p. 

Ibid.,  1.  10^  for  ruon  read  HiOn. 

Ibid.,  1.  II,  for  nh*rnD  read  nn^HB  (ijSiS).  The  word  left  un- 
translated by  Hirschfeld  (p.  725,  1.  3)  means :  they — the  prophets — 
defined  it  (the  duty  of  thanks  towards  God)  [and  called  it  prayer]. 


P.  807, 1.  21,  for  D^XK^B  read  D^KTft. 
H&mor,  August,  1905. 


W.  Bacheb. 
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III. 
Notes  on  Gotthbil's  "Somb  Hebrew  MSS.  in  Cairo." 

VoL  XVII,  p.  615,  ].  4ff.  I  think  that  the  name  rr  trtpo  was 
originallj  added  only  to  snch  Bible  MSS.  as  the  owner  had  dedicated 
as  BJi  inalienable  holy  possession  to  his  family  or  to  a  commnnity 
or  to  a  house  of  prayer.  Hence  the  expression  \cnpn,  e.g.,  no.  17 
and  elsewhere. 

P.  618,  Hebrew  text,  1.  5,  read  n»b  pOKra.^niDV  HliinDDI  means 
that  nt  IBD  has  attached  to  it  D^^D^D  (accents  or  signs  geBerally, 
hence  also  vowel-signs). 

P.  621, 1.  17,  for  •13"'^  read  ns/'K 

P.  626, 1.  7,  for  p1D&  Y^  P^DDI  we  should  perhaps  read  yV^  P)0fi1 
pIDD,  L  e.  "  one  verse  after  the  other  "  (YV^^ \^fi^.)' 

Ibid.,  L  9,  for  n«  K^  read  nKB^3  H% 

Ibid.,  1.  13,  for  i>1D(D)  read  b)^[22]. 

Ibid.,  1.  14,  for  )D>a3  vbv  read  1B1i3  )lb)JD. 

P.  628,  1.  II,  for  Vm  read  vn>1;  1.  12,  for  nm  read  TOH;  L  13, 
for  nsnni  read  n3331;  L  19,  for  HDtr^n  read  not^^H;  1.  21,  D^^M  for 
D^HTK  is  a  frequent  usage  in  MSS. 

P.  629,  L  4.  •  •  •  V  JPl^  hardly  means  some  divine  name,  but  is  to 
be  explained  like  ru^Dip  yn^  p.  648,  1.  14,  y^T  being  equivalent  to 

P.  632,  1.  12,  for  «im  read  K^m,  for  VliDI  read  'rDW;  1.  13,  for 
n-TtO  we  should  read  ^illKI  or  mm ;  1.  24,  for  mv  niW  W3nD  Dlp^ 
read  mv  n^K  in^TO  D^P^ ;  1.  25,  for  inDK^  read  nOB^,  as  on  p.  628, 
1.  13 ;  last  line,  for  bv  read  76^.  The  meaning  is  that  the  Pentateuch 
MS.  should  be  placed  in  the  court  of  his  brothers  and  remain  there. 

P.  633,  1.  10,  for  rh  read  i?,  and  for  na  read  niK  rU3;  1.  12,  for 
nW  read  Itt^l;  L  15,  for  WB^  read  'W1  '\ff^;  1.  17,  read  D^KIT  [roija 
[D«^]  'B^  '13  [^>];  1.  19,  for  O^brt*  read  «|^i>rr,  and  for  (??1)  lODn 
read  DntCDH. 

P.  634, 1.  I  ff.  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  IVn  here  means 
the  "  court.**    In  the  last  line  of  p.  632  a  "  court  **  is  also  spoken  o£ 

P.  635,  L  31,  for  D^ainK  ViT  we  should  certainly  read  [W^]  l^iT 
D^sriK.  The  meaning  is  perhaps  that  the  purchase  of  the  Bible  MS. 
lasted  from  the  year  5126  to  the  year  5134,  which  is  quite  possible,  if 
the  payment  was  made  in  instalments  and  the  purchase  was  effected 
only  on  the  payment  of  the  last  instalment. 
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P.  636, 1.  20,  for  Wm  read  liTm ;  1. 3  from  below,  for  ^2J?2  i?  jni 
read  113^3  i>  }n\ 

P.  637, 1.  I,  for  fynrin  read  mrin;  1.  3,  for  nrr  read  B^IT,  and  for 
(?)  nn&Tin  read  ^nnDJVI,  whereby  the  mark  of  interrogation  becomes 
superfluous.  L.  17,  for  OintDD  read  ISIDCD;  1.  23,  the  name  of  the 
author  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  Ta^yah  ben  Jacob,  but  rriT  means 
^'maj  he  live,"  just  as,  e.g.,  p.  628,  penultimate  line,  the  abbreviation 
v'^  is  to  be  explained  as  standing  for  DTIP?  *n^  or  1y?  "TW  On  p.  636, 
1.  21,  the  word  n^rr,  accompanied  by  an  interrogation  mark,  after 
3p)r  is  certainly  to  be  read  as  iTrT  likewise. 

P.  640,  L  8,  read  b^^^  rwini  p3^  yCOTI;  1.  18,  iohN  denotes  the 
date,  not  444  but  1443,  hence,  as  the  Selucidean  era  was  used  by 
the  Jews  in  Egypt,  the  year  1131.  The  writer  would  therefore  have 
also  reckoned  according  to  this  era,  with  reference  to  the  chronology 
after  the  destruction  of  the  second  Temple  used  in  the  oldest  colophon. 
In  this  case,  as  the  era  begins  with  the  year  68  (not  70),  1 513  is  the 
year  meant.  Hence  the  codex  dated  827  years  after  the  destruction 
of  the  second  Temple  does  not,  to  be  exact,  belong  to  the  year  897, 
as  stated  p.  640, 1.  6,  but  to  the  year  895. 

Ibid.,  1.  20.  \n71(C  ^ntC,  which  is  erroneously  translated,  p.  641, 
1.  21,  by  ''  after  his  death,**  is  easily  to  be  explained  as  meaning  that 
the  Bible  Codex  had  once  to  be  redeemed.  Whether  it  had  been 
sold,  pledged,  or  stolen,  is  not  stated  at  all  in  the  colophon.  But 
'W1  inSta  nnK  iniK  Vrtpft  dearly  asserts,  that  the  Codex  after  its 
redemption  was  presented  as  an  inalienable  sacred  possession  to  the 
Karaite  community. 

P.  643, 1.  II,  for  ap"r  read  HD^ ;  1.  13,  f or  • . .  •  read  p3 ;  1.  14,  for 
n«D  .  ,  •  ,  3  read  nD3  fwa ;  1.  17,  for  pin  read  pin. 

P.  650, 1.  II,  for  mp^n  read  mp^n ;  1. 21,  for  Dn:3tDn  read  DToann. 

p.  651, 1.  4,  for  JW3  read  y». 

P.  654, 1.  6  from  below,  for  l^bn  read  TID^Jn. 

P.  655,  L  9,  for  'nBD3  read  'rDD3 ;  1.  12,  for  ^pbn  read  yii>0. 

N.  POBGES. 
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CRITICAL  NOTICES. 


OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE. 

Thb  volames  which  fall  to  be  reviewed  in  this  notice  afford  a 
fair  example  of  the  kind  of  work  which  is  being  done  year  by  year  in 
the  various  branches  of  Old  Testament  study.  Clearly,  the  study  of 
the  text  and  its  interpretation  underlies  all  other  research,  and 
without  more  ado  we  may  begin  with  the  new  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
text  by  Prof.  Elittel  of  Leipzig,  with  the  collaboration  of  such  well- 
known  names  as  Beer,  Buhl,  Dalman,  Driver,  L6hr,  Nowack,  Rothstein, 
and  RysseP.  It  consists  of  the  Massoretic  Text  with  a  judicious 
selection  of  variant  readings  from  Hebrew  MSS.  and  the  versions,  and 
a  number  of  the  more  necessary  emendations.  A  work  of  this  kind  is 
a  distinct  advance  upon  the  ordinary  Hebrew  Bible,  and  deserves  to 
be  universally  welcomed.  Ginsburg*s  Ma99oret\co-Critical  Text  was 
a  step  in  this  direction,  but  the  greater  fullness  of  detail  gives  EittePs 
work  the  superiority.  The  names  of  his  collaborators  are  a  guarantee 
that  the  treatment  of  the  text  will  be  moderate ;  it  was  not  purposed 
to  deal  so  thoroughly  with  it  as  do  the  Sacred  Bocks  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  for  example,  where  every  writer  has  reconstructed  the  text 
according  to  that  which  is  good  in  his  own  eyes.  Recognizing  that 
the  ordinary  editions  with  their  scanty  selection  of  marginal  notes  are 
an  insufficient  gvdde  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  average  student, 
Prof.  KittePs  aim  has  been  to  provide  just  enough  critical  apparatus 
to  enable  the  reader  to  use  his  Hebrew  Bible  intelligently.  In  some 
important  particulars  the  editor  has  refrained  from  following  inno- 
vations which  are  familiar  to  those  who  have  used  Baer  and  Delitzsch ', 
and  in  this  the  work  will  doubtless  commend  itself  to  the  majority. 
To  Pro£  Driver  has  been  entrusted  the  preparation  of  Deuteronomy 
and  Joshua,  to  Prof.  Ryssel,  Exodus-Numbers,  whilst  the  editor  is 
responsible  for  the  remaining  books,  and  has  also  had  a  slutfe  in 

*  Biblia  H^irakaf  ed.  Bad.  Kittel,  Pt.  I,  Qenesis-Klngs,  Leipzig, 
HinrichSy  4  marks.  See  the  editor's  essay :  Ueber  die  Nohonidigkeit  und 
Mdgliehkeit  einer  neuen  Auegabe  der  Jubrdiechen  Bibel. 

*  CfL  T.  C.  Foote,  "  Some  unwarranted  innovations  in  the  text  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,"  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circuian,  xxii,  no.  163  (1903,  July), 
pp.  71  sqq. 
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Exodus  and  Nambers.  An  inspection  of  a  number  of  select  passages 
has  satisfied  us  that  the  notes  have  been  prepared  with  the  requisite 
care  and  discrimination.  Of  course  it  is  easy  to  cavil  at  the  omissions, 
but  the  text's  value  lies  in  what  it  gives,  and  not  in  what  it  omits, 
and  obviously  it  was  never  intended  to  make  the  work  a  completely 
critical  edition  of  the  text.  This  would  have  required  an  elaborate 
commentary  on  eveiy  page,  and  would  at  once  have  put  it  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  ordinary  student.  As  it  is,  the  book  is  well  printed, 
reasonable  in  price,  and  should  find  immediate  use  in  every  Hebrew 
cla6s.  Prof.  Eittel  and  his  co-workers  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  result,  and  one  may  now  begin  to  hope  that  some  day  an  enter- 
prising publisher  will  see  his  way  to  furnish  one  of  the  greatest  wants 
in  Hebrew  studies -the  publication  of  separate  books  of  the  Hebrew 
text  with  brief  notes  and  vocabulary '. 

KittePs  edition,  therefore,  lays  the  foundation,  and  the  "keen" 
student  will  interleave  his  copy  in  order  to  incorporate  additional 
notes  as  he  goes  along.  What  will  be  made  of  the  text  of  Hosea  and 
Amos  when  the  concluding  volume  appears  next  year  the  future  will 
show,  though  we  may  be  sure  that  the  beginner  will  find  in  it 
sufficient  for  his  wants.  But  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  text,  and  to 
endeavour  to  understand  the  messages  of  these  prophets,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  commentaries,  and  here  the  new  volume  of  the 
International  Critical  Commentary  series  deserves  something  more  than 
mere  passing  mention.  Prof.  W.  R.  Harper's  Amos  and  Hosea\  like 
the  other  volumes  of  this  great  series,  is  encyclopaedic.  It  is  the 
sixth  of  the  Old  Testament  volumes,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  rest 
by  a  marked  originality  of  treatment.  The  commentaiy  itself  is 
exhaustive,  nearly  420  pages  in  all.  Questions  of  literary  analysis, 
metre,  and  text  are  handled  with  fallness,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
material  with  divisions,  subdivisions,  and  the  relegation  of  subsidiary 
or  technical  matter  to  smaller  type  renders  it  more  practicable  to 
purely  English  readers.  Everything  that  has  been  written  upon  Amos 
and  Hosea  has  been  carefully  noticed,  though  not  always  weighed, 
and  one  can  only  express  one*s  wonder  at  the  immense  pains  which 
the  author  has  taken  to  make  the  work  complete.  He  appears  to  have 
overlooked  nothing  helpful,  and  the  many  references  and  illustrative 
points  of  detail  reveal  the  width  of  his  reading  in  every  branch  of 
Semitic  study.  In  fact,  so  much  solid  material  has  been  collected 
here  that  we  are  constrained  to  wish  that  his  Indexes,  though  welcome 
enough,  had  been  more  complete.  This  volume  forms  the  introduction 

^  Joh.  Bachmann's  Prdparatimen  su  den  Jdeinen  Propheten  (Berlin)  is  the 
only  recent  work  of  the  kind  that  we  have  seen. 
*  T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh,  las. 
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to  tHe  autHor'B  work  on  the  rest  of  the  Minor  Prophets  which  are  to 
appear  in  two  volumes,  and  he  has  taken  the  opportunity  of  preparing 
a  summary  of  the  prophetic  movements  previous  to  the  time  of  Amos 
and  Hosea.  This  sketch  occupies  a  hundred  out  of  180  pages  of 
the  Introduction,  and  is  an  extremely  valuable  monograph,  for  which 
we  are  particularly  indebted  to  the  author.  It  is  very  clear,  and 
is  to  be  commended  to  the  earnest  consideration  of  all  readers. 
If  it  does  not  everywhere  command  the  assent  of  those  who  study 
it,  let  it  be  remembered  that  when  once  one  leaves  the  beaten  track 
there  are  many  paths  which  can  be  taken,  and  the  discoveiy  of  the 
right  one  is  the  earnest  object  of  all  followera  after  truth. 

This  study  of  special  topics  is  represented  by  two  books  in  our  oUa 
podridoy  one  the  elaboration  of  a  new  theory,  the  other  a  critical 
study  of  current  theories.  Mr.  Thirtle*s  investigation  of  the  headings 
of  the  Psalms*  proposes  a  novel  explanation  of  these  much-debated 
curiosities,  which  has  the  great  merit  of  simplicity.  In  Hab.  iii  we 
find  a  Psalm  which  stands  by  itself,  is  quite  independent  of  the 
preceding  chapter,  and  thus  proclaims  itself  as  a  model  or  standard. 
It  opens  with  a  statement  of  its  class  (a  prayer)  and  author,  and  closes 
with  what  is  exclusively  a  musical  note.  This  has  suggested  to 
Mr.  Thirtle  that  there  has  been  a  displacement  of  headings  and  titles 
in  the  Psalter,  so  that  '*the  chief  musician,*'  who  really  should  be 
named  at  the  conclusion  of  a  Psalm  (as  in  Hab.  iii),  has  been  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Psalm  which  follows.  This  alleged  error 
naturally  must  have  arisen  after  the  original  procedure  had  been 
forgotten,  and  is  intelligible  when  one  remembers  that  primarily 
there  were  no  divisions  between  chapters  or  psalms.  Thus,  in 
Ps.  Ixxxviii,  **Maschil  of  Heman  the  Ezrahito**  rightly  belongs  here, 
but  all  that  precedes  is  the  subscription  to  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  Again,  in 
Ps.  Ivi,  "  Jonath  Elem  Rehokim*'  (?the  dove  of  the  distant  terebinths) 
connects  itself  with  Ps.  Iv.  6-7,  and  according  to  this  new  theoiy 
belongs  really  to  the  end  of  that  Psalm;  the  words  that  follow 
(a  Psalm  of  David,  Michtam)  naturally  remain  as  the  heading  to 
Ps.  Ivi.  Thence  the  author  proceeds  to  study  the  meanings  of  the 
terms  which  have  so  long  baffled  scholars.  He  commences  with 
Shoshannim  and  Gittith^  which  suggest  lilies  and  the  wine-press,  the 
flowers  of  spring  and  the  autumn  vintage,  and -according  to  him — 
symbolize  the  two  great  feasts,  Passover  and  Tabernacles.  He  finds, 
therefore,  in  Ps.  Ixviii  and  xliv,  which  ex  hypothesi  concluded  with 
Shoshannim,  two  characteristic  Psalms  for  the  Feast  of  Passover, 
whilst  Pss.  vii,  Ixxx,  Ixxxiii  (with  Gittith)  are  held  to  be  equally 

*  The  Titles  qf  the  Psalms^  their  nature  and  meaning  explained,  by  J.  W, 
Thirtle,  and  ed.,  Frowde,  Qlasgow,  6e. 
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suitable  for  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  As,  too,  the  Feast  of  Weeks  is 
traditionally  associated  with  the  giving  of  the  Law  or  Testimony 
(Eduth),  its  nearness  to  the  Passover  wiU  account  for  the  symbolical 
Shushan  (ShoahannimyEduth  applied  to  Pss.  lix,  Ixzix.  These,  observes 
Mr.  Thirtle,  "while  reflecting  conditions  suggestive  of  Pentecost, 
speak  of  a  time  when  festivity  was  under  eclipse.  In  fact,  Israel  was 
driven,  by  the  terms  of  these  Psalms,  to  pray  to  Gbd  for  just  such 
blessings  as  the  Feast  memorialized  in  the  old-time  life  of  the  nation.** 

That  "  the  place  of  David  in  the  Psalter  is  not  a  question  to  be 
settled  by  criticism  alone ''  is  one  of  his  conclusions,  and  it  is  argued 
that  it  Ib  at  least  certain  that  the  titles  prove  that  his  place  in 
Psalmody  was  second  to  none.  These  are  discussed  at  length,  and  we 
find,  for  example,  Ps.  viii  ascribed  to  Goliath's  death  on  the  strength 
of  the  doubtful  Muth-ktbben,  One  has  only  to  turn  to  Eittel's  edition, 
to  see  that  DOSn  IT'K  (i  Sam.  xvii.  4,  23)  is  extremely  uncertain,  and 
on  the  analogy  of  Ps.  lii  one  expects  the  circumstances  of  the 
composition  of  the  Psalm  to  stand  at  the  beginning.  Mahalath  is 
taken  to  refer  to  rejoicings,  dancing  {nuShdWh),  whether  over  the  death 
of  GoUath  (Ps.  lii)  or  on  the  occasion  of  the  bearing  of  the  ark  (Ps. 
Ixxxvii).  One  other  novelty  may  be  mentioned.  Selah  is  held  to  be 
merely  a  note  to  mark  the  commencement  of  a  new  division,  to 
indicate  the  beginning  of  a  new  stanza.  True,  four  times  it  comes  at 
the  end  of  a  Psalm,  but  in  iii,  xxiv,  xlvi  the  Septuagint  omits,  and 
if  it  stands  after  ix,  the  &.ct  remains  that  the  version  unites  ix 
and  X  as  one  Psalm.  We  have  said  enough  to  show  the  object  of 
this  little  book,  which  has  now  reached  a  second  edition.  It  is  clearly 
one  which  must  be  left  to  speak  for  itself,  and  already  Orientalists  of 
world-wide  fame,  we  are  told,  have  congratulated  the  author  on  his 
discovery  of  the  key  to  the  mysteiy  of  the  Psalm  titles. 

Another  special  problem  upon  the  solution  of  which  a  great  deal 
of  ingenuity  has  been  expended  is  the  character  of  Hebrew  metre. 
Mr.  Cobb's  discussion '  owes  its  inception  to  a  prize  offered  by  Mr.  C.  G. 
Montefiore  for  the  best  treatment  of  this  much-debated  subject,  and 
our  thanks  are  due  to  him  in  veiy  special  measure  that  the  successful 
essay  has  been  published.  Here  we  have  no  special  pleading,  no  new 
theory  to  promulgate,  but  a  careful  criticism  of  all  the  systems  of 
Hebrew  metre  that  have  been  launched.  No  English  system  has 
appeared  since  the  days  of  Lowth,  and  the  worthy  bishop  held  that 
all  possible  solutions  had  been  proposed  and  that  no  one  system  was 
practicable.  Looking  back  over  the  150  years  which  have  elapsed, 
we  are  confronted  with  a  lengthy  series  of  names  of  workers  who 

*  A  OrUieUm  qf  Systems  qfHsbnw  Metre,  by  W.  H.  Cobb.  The  Clarendon 
Press,  6t. 
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haTe  devoted  themselves  to  the  problem,  and  still  no  system  has 
been  nnanimonsly  accepted.  Bellermann,  Ewald,  Ernst  Meier  of 
TQbingen,  Budde,  Bickell,  D.  H.  MaUer,  Herbert  Grimme,  Ed.  Sievers, 
and  many  others,  have  each  in  turn  porsned  the  elusive  solution, 
and  the  average  reader  who  sought  to  ascertain  for  himself  the 
relative  merits  of  each  theory  would  doubtless  speedily  lose  himself 
in  a  labyrinth  of  anapaests  and  syllables,  of  morae  and  strophes.  We 
are  extremely  indebted,  therefore,  to  Dr.  Cobb  for  his  patience  in 
mastering  the  work  of  a  century  and  a  half,  for  the  lucidity  with 
which  he  sets  before  us  the  essential  features  of  each  system,  and  for 
the  keen  criticism  he  has  brought  to  bear  upon  their  defects.  He  has 
aimed  at  a  careful  induction  of  the  accessible  facts,  a  sound  deduction 
of  all  the  principles  which  are  involved,  and  an  independent  and 
unprejudiced  application  of  these  principles  to  the  theories  which  he 
has  investigated.  "Every  theory,"  he  observes,  "accounts  for  some 
facts ;  a  plausible  theoiy  accounts  for  most  of  the  facts :  the  true' 
theoiy,  when  found,  will  take  in  all  of  the  facts  naturally ;  hence  it 
is  to  be  reached  by  a  positive  rather  than  a  negative  process." 

It  is  a  meritorious  feature  of  the  treatise  that  the  author  has  no 
theory  of  his  own  to  hammer  into  us ;  he  has  less  occasion  to  labour 
to  prove  the  errors  of  others,  and  his  whole  attention  is  directed  to 
a  keen  search  after  facts.  He  asks  his  readers  to  know  only  three 
things:  Hebrew  (only  a  little  knowledge  is  required),  English,  and 
poetry,  and  if  we  italicize  the  last,  it  is  lest  some  should  forget  that 
Hebrew  literature  after  all  was  a  living  literature.  Further,  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  author  that  he  has  ignored  the  Assyrian  parallels 
noted  by  Gunkel,  Delitzsch,  Zimmern,  and  others,  for  the  very  excellent 
reason  that  if  the  Assyriologists  have  made  out  their  case  it  would 
predispose  us  to  expect  something  similar  in  Hebrew.  Mr.  Cobb's 
criticisms  of  the  problems  of  Hebrew  poetry  do  not  include  any* 
solution  of  his  own,  but  he  has  reached  important  conclusions :  the 
distinction  between  rhythm  and  metre  must  be  given  up,  a  combina- 
tion of  the  results  of  Grimme  and  Sievers  is  to  be  desired.  "  On  the 
one  hand,  a  profound  acquaintance  with  general  philology ;  on  the 
other,  with  Semitic  philology.  The  one  side  would  consent  to  sacrifice 
its  exclusive  anapaests,  the  other  its  cherished  morae.  ...  If  some 
genuinely  mediating  investigator  could  bring  the  two  schools  into 
harmony,  he  would  inherit  the  blessing  pronounced  on  the  peace- 
makers.** 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  work  of  literaiy  criticism  which  has  to  be 
built  up  on  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  text,  its  interpretation,  and  the 
investigation  of  a  multitude  of  special  questions.  Prof.  C.  F.  Kent  is 
best  known,  peihaps,  for  his  History  of  t?ie  Hebrew  People,  a  scholarly, 
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non-technical,  and  well-written  study  covering  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  period.  During  the  eight  yean  or  so  that  have  elapsed 
since  that  was  first  written,  he  has  made  further  efforts  in  the  same 
direction,  and  proposes  to  publish  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
Apocrypha  in  English,  with  its  contents  arranged  logically  and 
chronologically.  Two  volumes  have  now  appeared^,  and  suffice  to 
show  that  the  work  bids  fair  to  be  absolutely  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  its  kind.  A  useful  feature  of  Prof.  Kent's  edition  is  the  method 
of  classification  which  he  has  adopted.  There  is  no  book  like  the  Old 
Testament  which  requires  so  many  aids  to  its  understanding.  "  Logical 
classification,**  as  he  remarks,  '*  is  distinctly  the  gift  of  the  Aryan 
rather  than  of  the  Semite.  Without  exception,  the  literary  products 
of  the  East,  and  especially  of  the  Semitic  world,  are  conspicuously 
lacking  in  systematic  arrangement.  The  Koran,  for  example,  is 
a  medley  of  commands,  stories,  prayers,  and  exhortations.  To  this 
general  rule  the  Old  Testament  is  no  exception.'*  So,  in  the  first 
place  he  has  aimed  at  presenting  a  systematic  classification  of  the 
various  subjects.  Here  we  have  tradition,  histoiy,  and  biography. 
VoL  III  will  contain  prophetic  sermons,  epistles,  and  apocalypses; 
vol.  IV,  laws  and  traditional  precedents;  vol.  V,  songs,  psalms,  and 
prayers;  and  the  series  will  conclude  with  vol.  VI,  proverbs  and 
didactic  poems.  As  already  mentioned,  the  writings  of  the  Apociypha 
are  laid  under  contribution;  the  historical  records,  for  example, 
would  indeed  be  incomplete  if  the  First  and  Second  Book  of  the 
Maccabees  were  ignored.  But  to  render  the  classification  chronological 
as  well  as  logical,  effect  must  be  given  to  the  results  of  literaiy 
criticism,  and  these  must  be  presented  in  a  form  that  will  admit  of 
their  being  intelligible  to  the  general  body  of  students;  for  the 
destructive  stage  has  been  succeeded  by  the  constructive,  and  there 
are  many  problems  that  invite  the  attention  of  the  general  students 
of  history,  literature,  and  science.  For  these,  however^  everything 
must  be  complete,  concise,  and  clear,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
author's  thoroughness  that  he  has  prepared  a  new  translation  of 
the  Hebrew,  indicating  where  necessaiy  the  variants  or  emendations 
which  he  has  preferred  to  foUow.  To  represent  at  a  glance  the 
analysis  of  the  narratives  Prof.  Kent  has  adopted  a  plan  of  his  own. 
In  the  Documents  of  the  Hexaieuch,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  Rev. 
W.  £.  Addis  printed  separately  the  portions  ascribed  respectively  to 
J£,  D,  and  P.    In  Haupt*s  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 

*  The  Studenfe  Old  Testament,  vol.  I,  ''Narratives  of  the  Beginnings  of 
Hebrew  History  from  the  Creation  to  the  establishment  of  the  Hebrew 
Kingdom  '*  (1904)  ;  vol.  II,  **  Israel's  Historioal  and  Biographical 
Narratives"  (1905),  London,  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
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▼arious  strands  are  indicated  by  colours.  The  editors  q(  the  Oxford 
HexaUuch  employed  an  ingenious  scheme  whereby  the  whole  of 
a  narrative  or  its  constituent  parts  could  be  read  apart.  Advantages 
and  drawbacks  to  each  can  be  easily  found,  although  the  Oxford 
HexaUueh  is  probably  best  for  the  ordinary  reader.  For  the  furtherance 
of  his  object,  Kent  has  grouped  together  parallel  or  related  records 
side  by  side,  so  that  the  growth  of  any  given  tradition  or  law  can  be 
readily  traced.  This  has  a  distinct  advantage  in  the  case  of  actual 
parallels;  the  three  stories  of  the  deception  regarding  Sarah  and 
Bebekah  (Gen.  xii,  xx,  xxvi)  appear  on  one  page,  similarly  the  two 
stories  of  David's  magnanimity  towards  Saul  (i  Sam.  xxiv,  xxvi),  the 
twofold  account  of  the  capture  of  Jericho  (Joshua  ▼  and  vi),  and  so  on. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  system  is  apt  to  require  too  confident 
a  decision  in  ascribing  verses  of  doubtful  origin,  or  which  are  due 
to  redaction,  and  by  removing  passages  horn  their  present  context 
it  is  difficult  to  grasp  the  character  of  each  separate  source  as  a  whole, 
or  to  follow  chapter  by  chapter  the  methods  of  successive  redactors 
to  supplement  or  supplant  the  older  material  which  lay  before  them. 
This  scheme,  with  all  its  merits,  illustrates  the  growth  of  tradition, 
but  not  the  growth  of  the  literary  material  to  its  present  form.  Space 
forbids  us  to  enter  more  deeply  into  these  volumes.  Tables  show  the 
stages  and  approximate  dates  of  the  literature,  the  contents  and 
the  classification  of  the  narratives.  Indexes  of  Biblical  passages 
render  reference  easy.  Numerous  maps  illustrate  the  geography 
of  special  periods.  A  copious  Introduction  to  each  volume  deals 
adequately  with  the  general  questions.  Appendices  furnish  biblio- 
graphical details  and  miscellaneous  information,  including  side-lights 
from  the  historical  and  mythological  inscriptions,  weights  and 
measures,  names  of  months,  &c.  The  footnotes  deal  with  textual 
questions  in  brief  and  with  the  literary  analysis  at  greater  length. 
Properly  enough,  care  is  taken  t^  give  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
analysis  has  proceeded,  and  the  treatment  is  marked  on  the  whole 
with  fikimess.  Here,  of  course,  there  is  room  for  criticism,  since 
there  must  always  be  differences  of  opinion  over  this  complicated 
subject.  Frequently  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  sources  of 
a  narrative  whose  composite  character  is  admitted,  and  the  work 
of  analysis  is  one  of  extreme  complexity.  In  some  of  these  cases 
one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  traditions  were  already  composite 
in  the  oral  stage,  and  that  the  ancient  Hebrew,  like  the  modem 
Bedouin,  paid  little  heed  to  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  which  he 
heard  and  read  ^    We  may  just  notice  Prof.  Eent*s  view  of  the  date 

^  As  an  example  may  be  died  the  story  of  Zir,  a  favourite  tale  with  the 
natives  of  Palestine,  which  in  one  form  is  oomposito.    The  hero  on  his 
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of  the  book  of  Ruth.  In  opposition  to  the  majority  of  critics  (Driver 
and  a  few  others  excepted)  he  rejects  the  post-exilic  date  of  the  book. 
He  regards  it  as  certainly  older  than  the  exile,  but  admits  that  it 
has  been  recovered  and  touched  up  at  a  late  date  by  editors  who 
found  therein  a  justification  of  marriage  with  foreigners.  The 
"Bethlehem  Cycle  of  Stories'*  in  which  he  includes  it,  numbers  also 
Judges  xvii-xxi,  which,  as  we  know,  were  appended  to  the  Book  of 
Judges  in  all  probability  in  post-exilic  times.  How  the  old  story  of 
Gibeah  was  treated  (xix-xxi)  any  commentary  or  introduction  will 
amply  show;  it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  idyllic  story 
of  Ruth  was  less  severely  handled. 

It  might  have  been  interesting,  perhaps,  to  test  Prof.  Harpers 
treatment  of  the  metre  of  Amos  and  Hosea  in  the  light  of  Dr.  Cobb's 
criticisms,  or  to  compare  the  text-critical  standpoint  of  Prof.  Kent 
with  Prof.  KittePs  edition  of  the  Massoretic  text ;  but  we  have  already 
exceeded  our  limits.  Each  represents  an  advance,  typical  of  the 
gradual  progress  of  Biblical  studies,  and  we  may  apply  to  them 
what  the  old  divines  said  of  their  translation  in  the  Preface  to  the 
Authorized  Version :  — 

"As  nothing  is  begun  and  perfected  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
latter  thoughts  are  thought  to  be  the  wiser ;  so  if  we  building  upon 
their  foundation  that  went  before  us,  and  being  hoi  pen  by  their 
labours,  do  endeavour  to  make  that  better  which  they  left  so  good ; 
no  man,  we  are  sure,  hath  cause  to  mislike  us;  they,  we  persuade 
ourselves,  if  they  were  alive,  would  thank  us." 

Stanley  A  Cook. 


ON  THE  BIBLICAL  EXEGESIS  OF  JOSEPH  IBN  KASPL 

Isaac  Last,  ^D3  nxs^,  Weitere  zwei  Schriften  des  R.  Joseph  ibn 
KaspL    Erstes  Heft.,  Pressbuig,  1905.    x  -f  176  pp.,  Syo. 

Ih  the  well-known  list  of  his  works,  Joseph  ibn  Easpi  places  at 
the  head  the  one  entitled  ^DSn  HTtd  (Canticles  viii.  9).     He  thus 

return  from  abroad  finds  that  his  sister-in-law  has  married  the  murderer 
of  his  brother,  so  he  avenges  his  brother's  death  by  killing  the  relations 
of  the  second  husband  (who  himself  is  dead).  Later,  he  finds  his  nephew, 
his  brother's  own  son,  and  the  two  turn  upon  those  who  had  murdered 
the  father  and  put  them  all  to  death.  The  point  is  that  the  whole  story, 
with  the  twofold  account  of  the  vengeance,  was  taken  down  from  the  lip^ 
of  Sinaitic  Bedouin.  The  complete  story  as  heard  by  Mr.  Jennings- 
Bramley  will  be  printed  in  his  article  on  the  Sinaitic  Bedouin,  Part  vii, 
in  an  early  number  of  the  PaL  Expldr.  Fund,  Quarltriif  StatemenL 
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shows  tHe  especial  esteem  in  which  he  held  this  work,  as  well  as  the 
£ar-reaching  importance  attaching  to  its  subject.  The  original  title 
of  the  work  was,  as  Ibn  Kaspi  himself  states  in  the  list,  "  Book  of 
the  Secret ""  (l^DTI  *U>D),  and  only  afterwards,  when  he  bad  named  all 
his  works  with  phrases  that  shonld  remind  one  of  his  own  surname, 
drawn  from  his  birth-place  (Argentieres),  did  it  receive  the  new  title. 
The  contents  of  the  work  were  also  not  hitherto  unknown.  In  the 
joint  work  of  Renan  and  Neubauer,  Lea  Ecrivains  juifi  fran^aiSj 
etc.,  XI V«  si^cle  (Paris,  1893),  there  is  a  summary  of  its  chapters 
(pp.  159-63);  and  already  before  this,  J.  Perles  had  published  the 
epistle  of  Ealonymos  b.  Kalonymos  to  Joseph  Kaspi  (Munich,  1879), 
which  consists  of  a  criticism  of  the  Tirath  Keseph  and  at  the  same 
time  affords  a  view  of  its  contents.  But  only  now  has  the  possibility 
been  attained  of  becoming  more  closely  acquainted  with  the  work 
itself  With  praiseworthy  zeal  did  Isaac  Last,  after  publishing  ten 
works  of  Ibn  Kaspi  in  I903\  undertake  to  issue  two  further  works 
of  the  same  writer ;  and  as  the  first  part  of  this  publication  we  have 
the  Tirath  Keseph,  or  the  "  Book  of  the  Secret,**  a  welcome  and  valuable 
addition  to  the  Kaspi  literature,  and,  by  reason  of  the  contents  of 
the  volume,  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  Jewish 
exegesis  of  the  Bible. 

-  In  the  short  preface  Ibn  Kaspi  says :  The  object  of  this  book  is 
the  elucidation  of  what  our  sages  termed  the  "  secrets  of  the  Torah  " 
(n*)in  ^"ino).  He  says  more  precisely  in  his  explanation  of  the  list 
of  his  works:  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  describe  the  general 
classes  of  ideas  contained  in  most  secrets  of  the  Torah,  and  to 
elucidate  the  reasons  of  the  stories  that  occur  in  the  Torah'.  By 
"secrets  of  the  Torah,"  therefore,  Ibn  Kaspi  understands  in  this 
work  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  import  of  biblical  stories,  and 
the  thoughts  and  teachings  that  occur  in  the  narrative  portion  of 
the  Pentateuch.  One  can  thus  designate  the  work  as  an  Exegesis 
for  these  constituent  parts  of  the  Bible.  It  falls  into  two  parts: 
I.  On  general  subjects,  thirty  chapters  (pp.  1-47);  II-  On  special 
subjects  (pp.  47-167).  The  second  part  begins  with  the  establishing 
of  seven  rules  for  the  exposition  of  biblical  texts  (pp.  47-9),  and 
then  devotes  eight  chapters  to  the  elucidation  of  the  narrative 
contents  of  the  Pentateuch,  viE.,  I.  on  Gen.  i-v.  31  (pp.  49-60) ;  II. 
Gen.  V.  33-xi  (67-71);  III.  Gen.  xii-xxv.  18  (71-108);  IV.  Gen.  xxv. 
19-1  (108-34);  V.  Exod.  (134-54);  VI.  Lev.  (155);  VII.  Num.  (155- 
64);  VIII.  Deut.  (164-7).  This  survey  shows  that  three-fourths  of 
the  second  part  deal  with  the  stories  of  Genesis.    The  last  three 

*  See  Bmiue  dee  itudee  Juivee,  XLVII,  147-154. 

•  Cf.  p.  64  omccn  napo  ^i  vrm  m  xnco^  'nvoo  mnvi. 
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Books  of  the  Pentateuch  are  treated  very  summarily,  and  in  the 
second  Book,  too,  only  miscellaneous  remarks  are  strung  together. 
Although  Ibn  Kaspi,  as  is  the  case  in  all  his  works,  always  refers 
in  this  work  also  to  the  importance  of  logic  for  Biblical  Exegesis 
and  especially  for  scientific  inquiry,  we  can  hardly  speak  of  a  logical 
method  in  the  expression  of  his  thoughts  in  the  first  general  part 
of  his  work  under  notice.  It  is  difficult  to  find  the  leading  idea 
in  the  thirty  successive  chapters  of  this  part,  as  they  contain  matters 
of  a  manifold  character  that  do  not  always  belong  to  the  real  theme 
of  the  book.  Especial  interest  attaches  to  chap.  14  (pp.  18-20),  in 
which  we  learn  the  first  motive  that  gave  rise  to  the  work.  At  the 
age  of  thirty-five,  as  the  chapter  begins  in  a  reminiscent  strain,  Ibn 
Kaspi  went  to  Egypt  \  where  he  was  destined  to  be  disappointed 
by  the  successors  of  Maimuni  and  the  condition  of  his  school,  but 
where,  on  the  other  hand,  observation  of  the  habits  and  customs  of 
that  country  afforded  him  unexpected  light  with  regard  to  numerous 
details  in  the  biblical  narratives.  As  examples  of  this  he  mentions 
here :  riding  on  an  ass  (Exod.  iv.  20) ;  he  refers  to  Ibn  Ezra's 
commentary  on  the  passage  and  remarks,  **I  have  often  seen  this 
(namely,  wife  and  children  riding  on  an  ass ;  or  even  people  of  rank 
using  an  ass  instead  of  a  mule  in  Egypt)." — Further,  on  Exod.  viiL 
15,  in  opposition  to  Ibn  Ezra's  view  about  the  habits  of  the  king? 
of  Egypt,  Ibn  Kaspi  remarks:  "The  king  of  Egypt  leaves  his  palace 
only  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday ;  on  these  two  days  of  the  week  he 
betakes  himself  with  his  nobles  and  knights  to  a  certain  esplanade 
on  the  Nile  to  play  a  game  at  ball  *  **. 

As  a  further  example  he  mentions  the  taking  off  the  shoes  (Exod. 
iii.  5 ;  Deut.  xxv.  9 ;  Ruth  iv.  7).  In  that  countiy  it  is  the  custom 
to  wear  shoes  of  hard  leather,  without  their  being  attached  by 
anything  to  the  foot;  in  order  therefore  to  take  one*s  shoe  off, 
one  has  only  to  shake  one*s  foot,  and  the  shoe  falls  off  itself. 
This  is  expressed  in  the  verb  7(^  (Exod.  iiL  5 ;  cf.  rVy\,  Deut.  xix.  i). 
But  when  the  shoe  is  taken  off  the  foot  with  the  hand,  the  verb  ^^(^ 

*  Ibn  Kaspi  writes  this,  as  he  remarks  at  the  same  time,  two  years 
later,  viz.,  as  we  find  at  the  end  of  the  work  (p.  168),  in  the  year  5077 
(131 7).  The  journey  to  Egypt  was  thus  in  1315.  On  p.  4a  Ibn  Kaspi 
mentions  that  the  Nagid,  a  great  grandson  of  Maimuni,  blessed  him 
profusely  when  he  first  visited  him.  But  there  is  no  mention  here  of 
a  first  journey  to  Egypt,  as  the  editor  believes. 

*  An  interesting  passage  on  the  game  of  ball  occurs,  p.  30  (chap,  ai)  : 
"  One  plays  it  merely  as  a  game,  the  other  practises  it,  out  of  hygienic 
considerations,  as  physical  exercise**  (pi  ^  mm  prm  "pi  V»  tih  wov 
nwrab  rrharrFi  rxo^  noan). 
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is  used  (Rath  iv,  7),  just  as  this  also  denotes  the  drawing  of  the  sword 
ont  of  the  sheath.  But  if  the  shoe  is  tied  to  the  foot  by  straps,  then 
its  remoTal  is  escpressed  by  f?n  (cf.  Wrrt,  Lev.  xir.  40). — Ibn  Kaspi 
adduces,  in  the  special  part,  a  great  number  of  such  customs  that 
he  noticed  in  Egypt  and  in  the  Orient  generally,  in  order  the  better 
to  explain  what  is  narrated  in  the  Bible. — In  dealing  with  the 
intended  curse  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiiff.),  which  was  acknowledged 
as  efficacious  only  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites,  who  heard  of  it 
<»r  knew  that  he  wished  to  curse  them,  Ibn  Kaspi  mentions  that 
it  was  the  custom  in  that  country  then,  as  it  is  now,  to  listen 
to  soothsayers  and  magicians  (p.  43). — On  Gen.  ix.  35  (Noah  does 
not  curse  Ham,  but  his  son  Canaan) :  "It  is  thus  customary  in  that 
country,  that  a  person  who  is  enraged  with  somebody  curses  his 
children  and  grandchildren*^  (p.  69).— On  Gen.  xiv,  he  refers  to  the 
historical  fsLct  that  Babylon  continually  acquired  the  supremacy 
over  Palestine,  just  as  the  king  of  Shinear  (»=  Babel)  conquered 
the  kings  of  Sodom  and  the  other  cities.  David  could  also  have 
provisioned  the  Babylonian  exHe  in  Psalm  cxxxviL  "And  so  it  is 
to-day  still :  The  king  of  Egypt,  who  also  rules  over  Palestine  and 
the  adjacent  regions  at  the  present  time,  as  £ur  as  the  Euphrates, 
neverc  rosses  this  river  to  wage  war  against  the  king  of  Babylon, 
who  is  now  ruler  over  the  Tartars ;  at  the  most,  he  advances  against 
him  as  fieur  as  the  Euphrates,  as  once  Pharaoh  Necho  did  in  the  days  of 
Josiah.  But  the  king  of  Babylon  constantly  crosses  the  Euphrates, 
whether  to  plunder  Damascus  or  to  harass  Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity  " 
(p.  75).— On  Qen.  xvi.  i :  "  Polygamy  is  a  custom  in  ike  Orient,  and 
the  Torah  permitted  it  our  people.  It  was  therefore  a  sign  of  the 
holiness  of  Abraham,  that  despite  his  longing  for  male  posterity,  he 
took  no  second  wife  in  addition  to  Sarah  "  (p.  84).— On  Gen.  xxi.  14 : 
"  It  is  the  custom  in  that  countiy  to  carry  children  on  the  shoulder, 
Just  as  it  is  usual  among  us  to  carry  them  in  our  arms'*  (p.  99).  lb. : 
"  One  should  not  ask  why  Abraham  gave  Hagar  water  and  not  wine 
on  her  journey.  For  only  in  our  country  do  people  take  wine  with 
them  on  a  journey"  (p.  loi).— On  Gen.  xxiv.  3 :  "At  the  present  day 
also  are  the  women  of  Palestine  bad  **  (p.  105)  [L  e.  of  bad  reputation]. 
— On  Gen.  xxiv.  32:  **The  offering  of  water  to  one  who  has  come 
from  a  journey  is  due  to  the  custom  of  the  people  of  that  country  in 
walking  barefooted,  like  the  order  of  the  Minorites  (D^^JWI  ro) 
in  our  country"  (p.  106).— On  Gen.  xxv.  19 ff.:  "The  precedence  of 
the  firstborn,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  belongs  to  the 
customs  of  that  country"  (p.  108).— On  Gen.  xxxii.  27:  "Jacob's 
request  for  the  blessing  of  his  opponent  rests  on  the  custom  of  that 
country,  which  is  likewise  found  in  our  own  country,  that  the  inferior 
VOL   XVIII.  H 
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begs  the  more  liighly  placed  for  hia  blessing"  (p.  117).— On  Gen. 
zxxyiiff.:  ''The  story  about  Joseph  in  Egypt  gave  rise  to  the 
questions,  how  it  was  that  Joseph  sent  no  message  to  his  &ther, 
as  there  was  only  a  distance  of  eight  days'  journey  between  Palestine 
and  Egypt;  and  further,  how  it  was  that  Jacob  heard  nothing  of 
a  Hebrew  slave's  attainment  to  such  high  rank  in  Egypt.  These 
and  similar  questions  did  I  put  to  myself  in  my  youth,  before  I  went 
to  Egypt.  But  after  my  sojourn  in  that  country,  everything  became 
dear  to  me.  The  slaves  in  that  country  are  altogether  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  servants  in  our  country;  they  are  rather,  as  the 
property  of  tiieir  master,  on  the  same  level  as  sheep  and  oxen  and 
other  domestic  animals.  Hence  Joseph,  so  long  as  he  was  a  slave, 
was  altogether  unable  to  inform  his  father,  still  less  to  escape.  When 
he  had  risen  to  high  rank,  he  first  waited  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
dreams  of  his  youth.  But  Jacob  and  his  sons  could  indeed  have 
heard  of  the  advancement  of  a  Hebrew  slave,  without  thinking  of 
Joseph,  as  such  slaves  usually  came  to  the  market.  Besides,  the 
promotion  of  a  slave  in  that  country  is  no  wonder;  it  is  rather 
a  frequent  case.  For  as  the  king  has  the  most  confidence  in  his 
foreign  slaves,  he  appoints  tiiem  as  chief  officials  and  knights*' 
(p.  123 f.)^— On  Gen.  xlv.  27:  "By  'waggons'  are  to  be  understood 
only  those  vehicles  permitted  to  the  king  and  great  nobles;  for  in 
that  land  large  and  lofty  waggons  are  not  generally  used  as  in  our 
country.  Further,  only  nobles  and  knights  may  there  ride  on  horses, 
whilst  the  tree  citizens  ride  on  asses"  (p.  132).— On  Gen.  zlvii.  i  f.: 
Here  is  related  what  Joseph  did  to  keep  his  brothers  away  from  the 
service  of  the  king.  "This  is  particularly  advisable,  as  I  know" 
(p«  133).— On  Exod.  iii.  5:  **It  is  well  known  that  in  that  country 
one  removes  one's  shoes  before  entering  a  respectable  house  or  the 
synagogue;  it  is  likewise  the  case  even  in  one's  own  house,  on 
entering  the  interior  apartments." — On  Exod.  ix.  29:  "Moses  had 
a  separate  place  outside  the  Egyptian  capital  (QHVD,  i.e.  the  subse- 
quent Cairo),  where  he  prayed.  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Hoses  Synagogue,  whither  pilgrimages  are  made  during  the  Ten 
Days  of  Penitence ;  I  also  have  prayed  there  "  (p.  139).— On  Exod. 
zii.  II :  "In  that  country  it  is  the  custom  on  entering  the  dining- 
room  to  remove  one's  shoes  and  loosen  one's  girdle,  for  the  diners 
are  seated  in  a  circle  on  the  floor,  which  is  covered  with  embroidered 

*  Ibn  Eitspi  is  doubtless  thinking  here  of  the  Mamelukes,  who,  from 
the  oondition  of  Turkish-Tartar  slaves,  rose  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the 
thirteenth  century  and  were  rulers  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  Ibn  Kaspi's 
sojourn  in  Egypt— Ibn  Easpi  speaks  of  <' knights"  (c^cid),  with  an 
application  of  the  European  idea  to  Oriental  conditions. 
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carpets.  The  Israelites  preparing  for  the  Exodua  are  therefore 
<H>nimandecl  to  eat  the  Paschal  lamb  with  loins  girt  and  feet  shod, 
80  that  it  should  not  be  a  regular  repast,  but  eaten  in  haste  and 
as  though  by  the  way"  (p.  139).— On  Exod.  xxxiii.  18:  "*Show  me, 
I  pray  Thee,  Thy  glory*  means  as  much  as  'Show  me  thyself,'  for 
this  idiom  is  customary  in  that  country.  For  example,  if  one  wishes 
to  say  to  somebody :  '  How  fares  it  with  thee,  0  sir  ?  *  one  says :  '  How 
£eu%8  it  with  thy  excellence,  0  sir?'"  (p.  146).— On  Exod.  xxiiL  192 
**  *  I  will  make  all  my  goodness  pass  before  thee.*  In  that  countxy, 
and  in  ours  too,  there  pass  before  the  king  along  the  street  Lorses 
and  carriages,  slaves  and  knights  and  nobles,  in  short,  his  whole 
camp,  and  then  the  king  follows  "  (p.  146  £)• 

We  may  assume  that  such  and  similar  observations  that  Ibn  Easpi 
made  in  Egypt  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  understanding  the 
Biblical  narratives  in  the  light  of  Oriental  customs.  But— and  this 
prejudices  somewhat  the  correctness  of  the  fundamental  idea—he 
made  no  distinction  between  ancient  and  modem  times,  and  calmly 
transferred  present-day  conditions  to  Biblical  antiquity.  Besides, 
he  sometimes  makes  use  of  the  conditions  of  his  French  home  to 
understand  the  Bible.  That  ^3  ("all")  in  the  Bible  is  sometimes 
to  be  understood  hyperbolically,  he  explains  by  the  remark  that 
this  is  ^  also  our  custom  in  this  our  land  "  (p.  63).~That  Abraham 
forbade  his  servants  to  take  any  share  in  the  spoil  (G«n.  xiv.  24)^ 
he  illustrates  by  a  reference  to  "the  judges  of  our  time,  who  keep 
themselves  free  from  the  acceptance  of  bribery  but  permit  gifts 
to  be  made  to  their  wives  and  dependants."  Abraham  had  to  deny 
himself  the  privilege  of  acting  in  this  way  with  regard  to  the 
spoil  (p.  77).— On  Gen.  xviiL  jf.:  ''In  addressing  the  three  men 
Abraham  at  one  moment  speaks  to  one  in  the  singular,  and  at 
another  speaks  to  all  in  the  singular.  Our  custom  too  in  this  our 
land  is,  that  whoever  speaks  to  a  number  of  people,  inviting  them, 
for  example,  to  dine  with  him,  addresses  only  one  to  whom  he  offers 
the  invitation."— On  Gen.  xxL  12:  "God's  ii^unction  to  Abraham 
to  do  all  that  Sarah  tells  him  is  not  to  be  understood  literally, 
but  refers  to  this  one  case.  Latin  ^  also,  the  language  of  our  country, 
knows  this  mode  of  expression,  where  the  individual  case  is  gene- 
ralized" (p.  119).— On  Gen.  xxi.  14:  "Also  in  this  our  land  is  it 
the  custom  for  the  host  to  give  the  parting  guests  food  and  drink 
for  the  next  halting-place.  What  Abraham  gave  to  Hagar  besides 
in  the  way  of  goods  and  chattels  is  not  mentioned,  because  for  the 
story  of  her  wandering  in  the  desert  only  the  mention  of  the  travelling 
provisions  is  necessary"  (p.  loi).— On  Gen.  xxiii.   16:    Abraham 

'  «on  pch.  But  perhaps  French  or  Proven9al  is  meant.  See  note  i,  p.  t68. 
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emphasizes  the  fhll  value  of  the  money  he  has  to  pay,  ^though 
he  knew  that  Ephion  would  not  have  refused  even  coins  of  inferior 
value,  seeing  that  he  had  actually  offered  him  the  plot  of  land  as 
a  present  (ver.  11).  Some  contemporaries  act  otherwise,  for  when 
^ey  give  alms  they  select  for  the  purpose  foiged  or  depreciated 
coins,  hecause  they  know  that  the  money  will  not  be  returned  to 
them  (p.  105).— On  Gen.  xlviL  30:  "It  is  our  custom  to-day  also 
to  bury  a  man  beside  his  ancestors^  (p.  133). 

The  revelation  of  the  "  Secrets  of  the  Torah,"  which  form  the 
object  of  this  work  of  Ibn  Easpi,  is  naturally  not  confined  to  the 
application  of  the  customs  and  conditions  of  civilization  observed 
by  himself  in  the  Orient,  and  especially  in  Egypt.  On  the  contrary, 
he  took  particular  pains  to  render  these  stories  more  comprehensible 
by  rational  explanations  of  their  import  and  of  the  connexion 
between  their  several  x>arts.  At  the  same  time  the  logic  of  the 
events  related  in  the  Bible  and  the  psychology  in  the  judgment 
of  the  persons  concerned  also  play  a  principal  part.  In  Ibn  Easpi 
there  is  no  question  of  philosophical  allegoiy  or  cabbalistic  mysticism 
that  might  perhaps  be  sought  beneath  the  nairative  matter  of  the 
Bible.  When  he  designates  the  results  of  his  elucidation  of  the 
Biblical  narratives  as  "Secrets  of  the  Torah,"  he  follows  therein 
the  usage  of  Maimuni,  who,  in  the  Arabic  text  of  his  Guide  \  applies 
the  traditional  Hebrew  expression  iTHn  ^*V1D,  to  the  deeper  exegesis 
of  the  stories  of  the  Bible.  From  Maimuni,  who  is  besides  very  often 
quoted  in  this  book,  he  also  borrows  the  vision-theory  in  the  explana- 
tion of  certain  Biblical  narratives*.  See  especially  the  conclusions 
on  Gen.  xviii  and  Gen.  xxxii.  25  ff.  (pp.  91  f.,  1 16  f.) '. 

Ibn  Easpi  prefieuies  the  Second  Part,  that  is,  the  principal  portion 
of  his  work,  with  seven  general  rules  or  theses,  which  he  wittily 
calls  ro  ^^  DtYD  VWf  because  by  observing  them  we  secure  repose 
(m^D)  fh>m  any  confusing  or  disturbing  thoughts  in  the  understanding 
of  biblical  texts  (p.  1 18).  Only  the  last  three  of  these  rules  I  give  here 
in  brief:  (Y)  The  descriptive  method  of  the  Bible  is  based  on  countless 
metaphors,  metonyms,  and  other  forms  of  speech,  which  must  be 
regarded  as  indispensable.  This  mode  of  expression  is  meant  by  the 
dictum  of  the  sages :  "  The  Torah  speaks  according  to  the  language 
of  man."    This  principle,  remarks  Ibn  Easpi,  by  reason  of  its  com- 

'  Iforv  NebucMm,  III,  50  beginning.  See  my  BibUoal  Ex9gesi8  (^  Mosm 
McdmufUy  p.  13,  note  4. 

*  Soe  ibid.,  note  7 ;  also  p.  8  f^ 

*  In  chapters  15  and  16  of  the  First  Part  (pp.  ao-as)  Ibn  Easpi  deduces 
from  several  examples  taken  from  the  Prophetic  Books  that  Maimuni's 
vision-theory  must  be  restricted  in  its  appUoatian.  ' 
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prehensive  sigiiificance,  lolves  the  most,  if  not  all  doubts  in  Holj 
Writ^  (VI)  All  things  are  ascribed  to  God,  so  that  it  is  said  of  all 
existing  things,  that  he  is  their  author.  This  is  done  by  means  of 
yarious  expressions,  whether  of  working  or  msL\nj\g  or  of  saying  and 
repeating,  in  short,  by  means  of  every  possible  expression.  (YII)  The 
narratives  of  our  Torah  are,  according  to  their  simple  sense,  true  £oz 
those  who  understand  this  sense.  But  in  them  are  also  concealed 
secrets  that  are  within  the  reach  of  only  a  chosen  few.  What 
Ibn  £a£pi  understands  by  the  simple  sense  of  .biblical  texts  he 
states,  on  p.  57,  in  reference  to  the  stories  in  Qen.  iv :  ''I  believe 
that  all  the  sentences  of  this  narrative  are  to  be  understood  according 
to  their  simple  sense,  but  not  in  the  simple  sense  as  understood  by 
the  ignorant  who  do  not  know  the  Hebrew  language,  but  as  under- 
stood by  scholars." 

Some  observations  of  a  general  nature  occurring  in  the  present 
work  of  Ibn  Easpi  may  show  more  clearly  the  character  of  his 
Biblical  exegesis.  On  the  section  Glen.  x.  i8ff.  he  remarks  that  the 
curse  uttered  upon  Canaan  is  to  be  considered  as  "  fruit  '*  of  this 
story,  Le.  as  its  actual  purpose.  Still,  in  the  Torah  secondary 
circumstances  and  premisses  also  have  their  importance :  the  Ton^ 
offers  "fruits"  everywhere  (p.  67). — When  we  read  in  Gen.  xviiL  33: 
Abraham  returned  to  his  place,  although  he  had  not  left  his  place 
at  all,  as  the  whole  story  in  chap,  xviii  is  the  subject-matter  of 
a  vision,  we  must  understand  the  statement  thus— l^at  when  the 
visionary  condition  ceased,  it  seemed  to  Abraham  that  he  had 
returned  from  some  other  place  to  his  abode  (*'at  the  door  of  the 
tent,"  ver.  i).  For  in  many  passa^s  Scripture  speaks  of  something 
which  the  persons  concerned  believed  to  have  happened,  as  of  some- 
thing that  actually  happened,  e.  g.,  Joshua  iL  7,  where  the  pursu^ 
intend  pursuing  the  spies.— In  Gen.  xxxiv  the  complicity  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Shechem  in  the  guilt  of  Hamor  and  his 
son  is  not  mentioned.  But  the  non-mention  of  details  of  a  story  is 
no  argument  against  the  supplementing  of  such  details'  (p.  120). 
The  omission  of  details  is  even  a  fundamental  method  of  biblical 
narration'  (p.  158). — ^The  statement  in  Gen.  xli  48  and  msaxy  other 

*  mmo  Toww  woD  rtn  inAteV  n-iimw  mpODrr  an  ttio  Vi  >3*D3no  tdhoti  rm 
xM)  THD  310.  The  principle  of  the  human  style  of  speech  is  accordingly 
applied  by  Ibn  Kaspl  to  a  much  farther  extent  than  by  Maimuni  (see 
Th$  Biblical  ExegeaiM  of  Jfotes  J/aimtmt,  pp.  19-aa).  In  the  following  passages 
of  our  work  Ibn  Kaspi  cites  the  sentence,  dim  '31  '3  'n  rrai :  pp.  19, 49, 46, 
47,  51,  80,  93,  94,  136,  X38»  I45»  149,  16a. 

•  Dno  rnVno  mTicjn  pt  nbwi  mwawn.  Ct  p.  99 :  D^ae  to  b»  nrn  rroocnn 
rrrrc.  *  nonHn  Vy  rrooDna  ovn  tna  tan  •  •  • 
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things  in  tliis  chapter  are  to  be  understood  according  to  the  principle 
of  our  sages,  that  the  Torah  often  employs  hyperbolical  figures  of 
speech  (p.  124,  cf.  162).  Ibn  Ezia's  endearours  to  find  out  the  inner 
connexion  between  contiguous  chapters  are  unnecessaiy,  since  there 
is  no  question  of  precedence  with  regard  to  the  chapters  of  the  Bible 
(p.  155  f.|  cf.  pp.  6i>  71).— It  is  a  favourite  idea  of  Ibn  Easpi  that 
the  Torah  as  a  literary  product  became  a  model  for  other  writers, 
to  which  he  is  led  by  the  £EimDiar  notion  of  the  influence  of  the 
ancient  culture  of  Israel  upon  the  nations  of  antiquity.  Thus  with 
regard  to  the  repetitions  in  the  Bible,  he  points  to  Aristotle,  who, 
in  the  ytStS^n  *lfiD  \  introduces  the  later  chapters  with  a  recapitulation 
of  the  contents  of  the  earlier  chapters  (p.  63).  That  a  short  thesis 
should  precede  the  detailed  discussion  in  Aristotle  and  Averroes  is 
an  imitation  of  the  Torah's  method  of  presentation,  as  Ibn  Easpi 
shows  in  Gen.  xvii  (p.  87  f.).  In  the  first  place  Ibn  Easpi  remarks 
that  just  as  art  when  imitating  nature  never  attains  its  perfection, 
so  the  perfection  of  the  Torah  has  never  been  attained  by  any  other 
work*.  The  method  of  presenting  abstract  thoughts,  so  as  to  make 
them  comprehensible  to  ordinary  men,  by  the  medium  of  stories  and 
observation,  was  also  learnt  by  the  philosophers  from  the  Torah' 
(p.  103). 

As  authors  of  the  Massoretic  division  of  the  text  of  the  Toiah,  the 
Men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  (see  pp.  172, 174)  are  once  named  (p.  36). 
But  in  another  place  we  read  (p.  64) :  **  The  authors  of  the  division 
of  the  Pentateuch  text  into  verses,  chapters,  and  books,  displayed 
great  wisdom;  perhaps  this  mode  of  division  goes  back  to  Moses 
himself.'*  Of  the  wisdom  of  the  one  who  divided  the  text  into 
chapters,  Ibn  Easpi  also  speaks  p.  70,  and  also  pp.  121  and  158. 

Of  the  contents  of  the  First  Part,  chap.  24  deserves  special  notice. 
In  this  the  biblical  precept  relating  to  kindness  to  animals  is  based 
on  the  view  that  there  is  a  natural  kinship  between  men  and  beasts. 
*'We  sons  of  man  are  very  closely  related  to  them;  both  we  and 
they  are  children  of  one  father,  for  we  belong  together  with  them 
to  the  same  class  of  beings.    Of  course,  those  who  are  ignorant  of 

*  i.  e.,  the  Physios,  also  called  rCTon  vaxon  (Steinschneider,  Die  hebr, 
Oberseteungm,  p.  108).    P.  118,  Ibn  Kaspi  quotes  vson  nco  and  CMonn  ncD. 

*  P.  63 :  nyVm  yxxi  npnn  TOHVonw  io3  wnvi  »3»»  o^pma  o^a'^  aru  orr© 

»  P.  X34,  Ibn  Kaspi  says  of  the  Torah :  ibtaw  no  to  -a  Vita'  icon  m  rom 
on  iVow  no  vnn  yaon  "wikw  no  ncD  oai  (read  ■ncDnK^)  lODnw  yaon  nco. 
Then  follows  a  yery  frank  statement  of  the  idea  about  the  dependence 
of  non-Jewish  learning  upon  the  Bible  and  the  lost  works  of  ancient 
Israel. 
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natural  science  believe  the  contraiy :  hence  many  tme  conceptions 
are  concealed  from  them  and  flEtlse  pride  takes  a  hold  of  their 
heart" — Further,  Ibn  Easpi  concludes  that  plants  also  belong  to 
the  essential  communion  of  mankind,  a  point  that  he  establishes 
by  an  ingenious  explanation  of  Deut.  xx.  19,  and  also  by  quoting 
passages  from  Bible  and  Talmud.  This  view,  reminding  us  of  Buddhismi 
is  put  forward  by  Ibn  Kaspi  as  his  own  opinion  (^np*T  w).  It  also 
reminds  one  remarkably,  especially  in  its  designation  of  animals  and 
plants  as  brothers  of  man,  of  the  well-known  words  of  St  Francis 
of  Assisi. 

Ibn  Easpi's  view  of  inherited  intellectual  qualities  is  also  deserving 
of  special  attention.  In  connexion  with  Gen.  xxiv.  65  he  observes 
that  the  account  of  Rebecca  ought  to  convince  us  of  her  remarkable 
intelligence.  This  is  of  great  advantage  to  "us,  her  descendants" ; 
for  there  is  surely  no  doubt  that  "the  nature  of  the  roots  is  still 
found  in  the  branches^"  (p.  108).  "The  wisdom  that  is  evident  in 
the  creation  ('founding')  of  the  Hebrew  language  "—he  remarks 
in  treating  of  the  voices  of  the  Hebrew  verb  (p.  122)—''  is  also  shown 
in  the  determination  of  the  accents  (on  nonDW  Gen.  xix.  16)  and 
verse-divisions;  for  the  boughs  and  branches  follow  the  root**** — 
''The  sons  of  Jacob,**  says  Ibn  Easpi  in  reference  to  Gen.  xxxiv.  7f., 
''were  not  easily  and  simply  to  be  deceived,  but  they  possessed  great 
wisdom  as  an  inheritance  from  their  ancestors'"  (p.  118). — "An  evil 
inheritance  from  the  ancestor  'Peleg  *  (Gen.  x.  25)  is  disunion,  which 
exists  in  greater  measure  in  Israel  as  among  all  nations  of  the  earth. 
For  this  evil  significance  of  the  name  '  Peleg/  not  he  but  his  fiEither 
£ber  is  named  as  the  founder  of  the  race.  But  eni^n  had  our 
ancestors  concealed  the  name,  they  could  not  conceal  nature^*' 
(p.  71). — Satirical  conceits  like  this,  or  even  purely  humorous 
remarks,  are  also  found  in  Ibn  Easpi  within  the  frame  of  biblical 
exegesis.  Where  he  speaks  of  Lot's  daughters  (Gen.  xix.  31  ff.)  he 
cannot  refrain  from  the  remark :  '*  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  advice 
of  women  has  evil  as  its  result,  whether  disgrace,  as  in  the  present 
case,  or  death,  as  in  the  case  of  the  advice  of  Eve,  who  gave  her 
husband  to  eat  of  the  death-bringing  fhiit,  or  as  in  the  case  of 

1  pnp  rrwoa  Hsoa  wnwn  vitlxo  p  oa  pcD  pm. 

'  Here  Ibn  Kaspi  mentions  all  the  varied  expressions  of  the  Bible  for 
branches  and  boughs  right  to  the  top  of  the  tree  (prvas,  Ezek.  xvii.  3).  But 
it  was  unnecessary  for  the  editor  to  give  the  respective  passages  in  the 
Bible,  since  it  is  not  a  matter  of  quotation  here. 

CK  VI  lUKD  rWJTP  DwHl  O^OTV. 

*  ito»  Hb  own  TTiDTrt  to  DM  030M  itn  m^  jStff  DTrnnV  wrroH  isi  «S  tan 
3^  iVM  mosn  >3DMb  um  nf  ysrtM  D*3DMa  onvi  nvn  TnonV. 
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the  advice  of  Job's  wife  (Job  ii.  9).    Happj  he  who  escapes  them !  ** 
(p.  95).— In  reference  to  Gen.  zzx.  14  he  expresses  his  contempt  for 
women  in  the  following  laconic  style;   ''Rachel  and  Leah  were 
women,  they  were  not  Moses  and  Aaron  **  (p.  114).    On  Gen.  viiL  17 : 
^  In  the  case  of  many  of  the  animals  to  be  put  oat  of  the  ark,  no 
special  means  were  necessary,  bat  Noah  opened  doors  and  windows, 
and  they  ran  ont  of  themselves— and  so  they  are  running  ever  since  ** 
(p.  66). — ^He  concludes  a  little  excursus  on  dreams  with  the  following 
sarcasm  (p.  90) :  "  God  forbid,  that  we  should  also  do  what  we  often 
see  in  our  dreams.     How  often  does  it  happen  that  people  of  our 
plebs  (l^^ltDn?)  are  commanded  in  a  dream  to  hang  themselves  or 
to  drown  themselves?    To  be  sure,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  many 
a  time  if  they  carried  out  these  commands !  **~0n  Gen.  xxiv.  47, 
where  the  narrator  alters  in  Rebecca's  favour  what  is  reported  in 
vers.  22-4:    "Perhaps  Rebecca  was  not  present  at  the  story  of 
Abraham's  servant,  and  even  if  she  were  present,  she   doubtless 
stood  there  with  'the  meekness  of  the  wolf  and  the  modesty  of 
the  fox,*  for  young  maidens  are  wont  to  assume  such  a  cloak  of 
humility,  embroidered  with  deception**  (p.  107). — On  the  "sign** 
in  Exod.  iiL  12:  "Moses  did  not  ask  for  the  sign,  as  Gideon  did 
(Judges  vi.  17).    God  gave  it  him  by  favour,  and  what  is  given  by 
fiftvour  ought  not  to  be  made  the  subject  of  inquiry,  with  respect 
to  the  reason  of  its  being  given,  as  the  ancients  say :  '  One  ought 
not  to  examine  carefully  the  teeth  of  a  gift-horse  *  *  (p.  137).    If 
Moses,**  he  continues  further,  "  was  satisfied  with  the  sign  given  to  him 
by  God,  why  should  we  distress  ourselves  about  it,  and  why  do  the 
commentators  find  it  difficult  to  explain?** — ^Ibn  Easpi  gives  ex- 
pression to  his  exegetical  ignorance  in  a  drastic  fashion  in  connexion 
with  Num.  xxi.  9 :  "  With  regard  to  the  serpent,  I  am  by  no  means 
so  much  perplexed  as  many  of  the  commentators ;  but  in  me  there 
is  a  perplexity  of  which  I  can  never  be  cured,  unless  God  were  to 
command  one  of  his  prophets  to  make  a  serpent  like  that  one,  which 
I  might  behold  and  recover.    The  perplexity  consists  in  that  I  know 
not  what  the  serpent  means,  just  as  I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of 
the  breast-plate  and  ephod,  nor  the  meaning  of  the  tree  that  Moses 
threw  into  the  water  of  Marah  (Exod.  xv.  23),  as  well  as  the  others 
of  his  actions  that  he  did  at  God*s  command.     How  should  we 
understand  his  actions  and  wonders,  seeing  that  we  cannot  at  all 
understand  the  wonders  of  other  prophets  like  Elijah  and  Elisha, 

*  pnoai  pna  vw  pna^  pH  pron  didti  St  D*3iDiyn  ■mKoa.  Most  likely  a 
French  (or  Provenfal)  proverb.  The  editor  rightly  compares  the  German : 
"  Bo  not  look  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouths" 
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who  are  mnch  below  Moses  in  rank?  And  how  shoald  we  under- 
stand the  actions  of  the  latest  prophets  too,  seeing  that  we  do 
not  understand  so  many  things  in  the  accounts  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Chronicles  and  in  the  narratives  of  the  scroll  of  Esther? 
Alas  for  ns  and  those  like  us  who  know  their  failing,  understand 
their  maladj,  but  who  have  tried  the  physicians  for  a  cure  in  vain  ** 
(p.  163).  In  another  passage  too  (p.  135)  he  makes  a  confession  of 
ignorance  in  regard  to  the  wonders  of  the  Bible.  He  does  not  wish 
to  make  them  the  subject  of  a  systematic  elucidation  for  two 
reasons ;  the  one  reason  is,  because  it  is  not  suitable  to  do  it ;  the 
second  and  stronger  reason  is — "Because  I  do  not  understand  it 
(nr  ylK  tO^y*  This  confession  of  ignorance  is,  to  be  sure,  very 
isolated  in  Ibn  Easpi  In  this  work  of  his  too,  he  likes  to  speak 
of  himself  and  his  work  in  a  somewhat  eulog^tic  fashion.  He  has 
BO  hesitation  now  and  again  in  describing  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tion as  a  sort  of  divine  revelation^.  He  plumes  himself  especially 
on  his  brevity,  although  he  often  gives  the  impression  rather  of 
loquacity.  On  one  occasion,  after  speaking  of  the  terse  descriptive 
style  of  the  Torah,  with  its  omission  of  many  details,  he  says :  "  Since 
one  must  walk  in  the  ways  of  God,  and  He  composed  short  books 
(DnV  Crnao  -OTO^  nm),  how  should  I  compose  long  books?'* 
(p.  69)'.  He  addresses  his  sons  as  readers  of  his  book,  while  also 
thinking  at  the  same  time  no  doubt  of  other  young  readers.  Once 
he  apostrophizes  them :  ^  Enow  ye,  that  I  offer  here  for  nought  that 
whidi  I  acquired  in  my  lonely  study,  wherein  I  laboured  day  and 
night ''  (p.  90).  On  another  occasion  (p.  64)  he  addresses  them  in 
metaphorical  speech:  '* Bring  ye  forth  from  your  treasure-chambers 
silver  and  gold,  and  lay  ye  this  therein,  for  it  is  a  jewel  for  kings." 
By  this,  as  the  context  shows,  he  does  not  mean  his  own  work,  but 
Uie  subject  of  it — the  Torah. — On  p.  164  we  find  a  remarkable 
utterance  of  Ibn  Easpi,  which  is  of  importance  for  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  translation  of  the  Bible:  "Do  not  expect  from  me  here 
(in  Deuteronomy)  an  explanation  of  details.  For  I  know  that  it 
displeases  the  fools,  that  I  should  compose  my  verbal  explanation 
in  our  language,  the  Roman  language,  which  had  to  begin  with  the 
word  n^t^lS  and  finish  with  the  word  Israel  (the  last  word  of  the 
Pentateuch).     But  I  thought,  another  can  also  do  that;  I  have 

*  P.  36 :  '^  own  rfrw  mrno ;  p.  86  (on  Gen.  xvii) :  Wrjxo  no  n*a  ypuo 
nwhci  nrroD  Turran  rmi  c«n  »^ ;  p.  124 :  no  pan^  oaaa^  lO'n  'hh  ^Ttsfom 
^  'h  nfrw  r  p.  90  (on  Gen.  xviii) :  ovn  xf)  rhw  no  uA  ^ivhi  ^^  Mn 
D^n  Vw  *ch  m  nta  vfD  Mrmn  rrvxnto^ 

■  See  also  p.  103 :  0^  to  ^  itrpa  pwn  »»>.  P.  xi8 :  fp  wi  -pnw  ma^i 
spcfrip  9*3Di  n*  DM  nnn  "p^^ov  pi  *vd3  psxt  3iyo  ^*m  ispn  pvto  ui  ^ 
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something  else  to  do  \'*  Apparently  one  expected  from  Ibn  Easpi 
a  complete  translation  or  at  least  a  complete  glossaiy  to  the  Penta* 
teuch,  like  that  recently  edited  from  a  Paris  MS.' 

In  this  work,  too,  Ibn  Kaspi  reproaches  his  predecessors  in  the 
domain  of  Biblical  Exegesis,  particularly  with  ihe  neglect  of  logic 
(see  pp.  44,  68,  98,  139).  At  the  beginning  of  his  discossion  of 
Exodus  (p.  134)  he  first  recommends  his  readers  to  study  the  com- 
mentaries of  Rashi  and  Ibn  Ezra.  He  quotes  these  two  exegetes 
pretty  often,  especially  Ibn  Exra.  With  regard  to  the  latter  he 
refers  to  the  praise  bestowed  on  him  by  Maimuni  "  in  one  of  his 
letters  " :  he  thus  regarded  as  genuine  the  well-known  pseudepigraphic 
letter.  Besides  Bashi  and  Ibn  Ezra,  and  the  constantly  cited  Maimuni^ 
the  following  Jewish  authors  are  also  quoted  in  our  work :  Dayid 
Kimchi  (always  ^nop  ]M,  pp.  i,  35,  144,  145),  Ibn  (Janftb  (i,  6,  36'), 
Josippon  (5,  7). — ^Besides  the  passages  already  mentioned,  Aristotle 
is  cited  elsewhere  too.  Philosophers  generally  are  quoted  as  follows : 
pp.  29,  41,  57,  59,  63,  67,  83.— The  wise  men  of  Jewish  traditional 
literature  are  called:  wm  nDDno  D^D1Dli>^fin  (p.  62)  or  D^D1Dli>^Bn 

i3Dy  ^iao  d^dJ^ot  (p.  83)*. 

Herr  Last  has  devoted  scrupulous  care  to  the  editing  of  Ibn  Easpi*8 
work,  the  prominent  features  of  which  have  been  described  in  the 
foregoing  pages.  He  uses  as  a  basis  a  Bodleian  MS.  (SuppL 
Heb.  MSS.,  G.  16)  and  also  supplies  variant  and  complementcuy 
readings  from  a  MS.  belongbg  to  the  collection  of  the  late 
Dr.  H.  B.  Levy,  the  Hamburg  bibliophile.  He  makes  the  interesting 
passages  in  the  text  prominent  by  the  use  of  spaced  lettering,  and 
accompanies  it  with  not  too  many  short  remarks,  in  which  reference 
is  also  made  to  the  criticism  of  Kalonymos  b.  Ealonymos.  With 
regard  to  correctness  the  text  presented  here  by  Last  is  much  more 
carefully  restored  than  that  of  his  former  Kaspi  edition  (Zs^n 
Sehfiften).  The  number  of  printer^s  errors  is  small,  and  emendations 
are  only  rarely  required.  The  following  series  of  corrections  may 
conclude  this  article*: — 

Page  3,  line  i,  for  n^b  read  nx^S.— lb.,  L  22,  read  nfi^DK3.— P.  6, 


xo*  o  ^Tfm  '^p  m  Twsf*  ttioh  VaH  ipo*  h^  vh  Srw»  cm  "w  matma  two  m 

■  See  J.  gi  JR.,  XVII,  800-807. 

'  On  note  4  of  the  editor  of.  especially  my  work  :  Am  d«r  Schri/krldAnrng 
dea  AhtdwaUd  Menoan  Bm  Gkmd^  (1889),  p.  98  £ 

*  See  also  p.  no :  nvo  mm  D^-naivn  xiaffo  uvzrhtau 

*  See  also  the  list  of  corrections  on  p.  175  f. 
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note  1,  for  D^n  read  D'^n.— P.  10,  L  16,  read  n\X*V  {=n^).— P.  17, 
L  32,  read  njr»!.— P.  21,  L  10,  for  ^W3  read  n^PM.— P.  33,  last  Kne 
but  one,  for  NVm  read  H^nn  (this  error,  finnn  for  Hf^nn  after  pKH, 
occurs  again  vety  often,  and  seems  to  be  based  on  the  MS.). — 
P.  38, 1.  23.  Before  D5rn  supply  p. — ^P.  30, 1.  15,  for  TPSQ  read  JP3D. 
—P.  33,  L  35,  for  D^aenn  read  M^.— P.  35,  L  17,  for  Di>M  read 
oi^foa.— P.  54,  L  25,  for  1^  read  nO  — P.  55,  L  21,  for  W?  read  m^. 
—P.  56, 1 19,  for  Ijn^  read  njP^  pK)  — P.  58, 1.  i,  for  Dn^run  read 

D^^ran  (ci  p.  72,  L  26,  nin^ron  nijnjnm ;  p.  79,  1.  i,  D^-una 
D^TnanV-p.  62, 1.  20,  for  nii>i>ian  read  ni^inan.— p.  64,  L  6  from 

bottom,  for  W1DD  read  WDC;  for  UC'^WD  read  1^«0.— Ib^  L  2  from 
bottom,  for  ^rwOD  read  ^nui\aD. — ^P.  67, 1. 19,  for  rUHlM  read  njTT^n. 

— R  68,  L  6,  for  nio\an  read  niwpn.— P.  81,  L  4,  for  D^mnan  D^a-nn 
read  D^n^POn  D^nain— P.  85,  L  I,  for  nniKna  read  miKna.— p.  88, 
L  S,  for  riTTiann  read  nvmann.— P.  102, 1. 1,  for  ntWi  read  Kira.— 
p.  122,  L  7,  for  D^-rtDKm  read  DnnD«m  (plnr.  of  "»^).— P.  124,  1.  7, 
for  ^fin  read  l5»K^.— P.  138,  L  23,  for  npOW  read  npDWJT.— P.  143, 
L  2,  for  rhn}  read  DKi^a.— P.  150, 1.  7,  for  DiriD  read  DnnO— P.  163, 
L  19,  for  nytDiTH  read  HKyonn.— P.  165,  L  25.  The  editor  does  not 
understand  the  words  na^DD  myo  pap  Kin  nny  'a  and  puts  an 
interrogation  mark.  But  for  DiyD  we  must  read  n*l]nD ;  the  words 
mean :  r&\^  (Deut.  yi.  20)  is  plural  of  H^^  (Gen.  zzzi.  52). 

The  second  part  of  the  work  will  contain  Ibn  Easpi's  ^Da?  ^IM : 
a  ronning  commentaiy  on  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  closely  connected 
with  the  work  in  the  first  part.  May  the  efforts  of  the  diligent  and 
self-sacrificing  editor  on  behalf  of  the  publication  of  Ibn  Easpi*s 
works  be  attended  with  fruitful  results! 

W.  Baoheb. 
Budapest,  June,  1905. 


DK.  LEVY'S  MAIMONIDES. 

La  MAaphjfsique  de  Maimcnide,  par  Louis-Gebmain  L6yt,  Babbin 
de  Diijon,  Docteur  ^s  letties.  Digon,  Imprimerie  Barbier-Marilier, 
1905.    Pp.  149. 

CoNSiDERiKG  Maimouides*  colossal  services  in  the  orderly  arrange- 
ment and  systematization  of  Rabbinic  thought,  it  seems  a  strange 
irony  of  fate  that  his  own  philosophic  masteipiece  should  need 
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aimilar  re-arrangement  and  sjstematization.  And  granted  that  such 
ve^irrangement  and  abridgement  were  desirable  for  some  purposes. 
Dr.  L^v7*8  monograph  may  be  recommended  as  a  usefol  and  veiy 
readable  summary  of  the  philosophy  of  Maimonides.  Those  who 
have  not  the  time  or  inclination  to  attack  the  Guide  for  the  Perplexed^ 
will  find  here  a  reliable  account  of  the  salient  features  of  the  cosmic 
and  religious  philosophy  of  our  greatest  mediaeval  thinker.  Students 
of  the  Cfuide  may  also  welcome  this  compendium,  the  value  of  which 
is  considerably  enhanced  by  constant  references  to  sources.  The 
subjects  are  treated  in  the  following  order:— Preparation  k  la 
m^taphysique  (notions  m^taphysiques  g^n^rales);  Dieu  (existence 
de  Dieu,  nature  de  Dieu) ;  le  Monde  (le  monde  sup^rieur,  le  monde 
inf^rieur,  la  cr^tion) ;  Rapports  de  Dieu  avec  le  monde  (omniscience, 
providence,  finality,  le  probl^me  dn  mal,  le  miracle);  rAme  (con- 
naissance,  prophetic,  liberty  et  immortality).  A  full  bibliography  i» 
also  given. 

A  WoLP. 


DE.  MENDEff  JEWISH  RELIGION. 

I%e  JewUh  Rdigian  EthicaUy  Predented,  by  H.  Pxbbira  Mskdes. 
New  York,  1905.    Pp.  188. 

^'Ethically  presented"  is  a  provoking  superfluity  in  the  title  of 
a  book  on  Judaism.  The  phrase  only  invites  misapprehension  by 
suggesting  that  the  Jewish  religion  may  also  be  presented  otherwise 
than  ethically.  It  would  have  been  flax  better  if  the  subject  had  been 
more  "  logically  **  presented.  The  ethical  side  of  Judaism  can  take 
care  of  itself;  no  accurate  account  of  it  can  be  anything  except 
ethical.  But  logical  treatment,  let  alone  loftiness  of  style,  that  is 
another  matter.  This  is  where  the  book  before  us  is  very  disap- 
pointing. IJnnecessaiy  repetitions,  extravagant  fsuicies,  and  inexact- 
ness of  language  all  betray  this  radical  weakness.  It  seems  not 
improbable  that  by  ^ethicaJly'*  the  author  meant  "homiletically,** 
for  the  book  has  all  the  features  of  a  certain  class  of  homilies.  The 
book,  however,  contains  a  rick  store  of  Bible  texts,  which  may  be 
tamed  to  good  account;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  an 
occasional  mistranslation  or  misapplication  (e.g.  on  p.  125,  Hos. 
xiiL  14  is  adduced  in  support  of  immortality).  A  "  Jewish  Glossary  ** 
forms  a  somewhat  significant  appendix. 

A.  Wolf. 
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DB.  S.  A.  HIRSCH'S  BOOK  OF  ESSAYS. 

A  Booh  of  Essays^  by  S.  A  Hirsch,  Ph.  D.,  Joint  Editor  of  the  Greek 
Grammar  of  Roger  Bacon  and  a  Fragment  of  his  Hebrew 
Grammar.  Pablished  for  the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of 
England  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Limited,  London,  1905.  Pp.  xiii,  336. 

The  Jewish  Historical  Society  is  to  be  congratnlated  on  the 
publication  of  this  sumptuoas  volume,  which  contains  something 
for  everybody,  and  should  yield  both  pleasure  and  instruction  to 
readers  of  diverse  tastes  and  tendencies.  Themes  new  and  old, 
learned  and  popular,  rub  shoulders  here.  Yet  the  mode  of  treatment 
throughout  is  so  fresh  that  the  erudite  becomes  bright  and  popular, 
while  the  popular  has  dignity  and  distinction.  The  eight  essays 
included  in  the  book  are  each  complete  in  itself,  yet  not  altogether 
mutually  disconnected.  Three  of  them— "Early  English  Hebraists: 
Roger  Bacon  and  his  Predecessors";  "Johann  Pfefferkom  and  the 
Battle  of  the  Books";  <' Johann  Reuchlin,  the  Father  of  the  Study 
of  Hebrew  among  Christians," — ^present  us  with  a  connected  account 
of  the  advancement  of  Hebrew  learning  in  Christian  Europe.  Three 
other  essays ^'^ Israel  a  Nation";  ''Jewish  Philosophy  of  Religion 
and  Samson  Raphael  Hirsch";  "A  Survey  of  Jewish  Literature,"— 
give  us  a  fiiirly  full  account  of  the  author*s  philosophy  of  Judaism, 
The  two  remaining  essays  are  devoted  to  ''The  Jewish  Sibylline 
Oracles,"  and  "Some  Literary  Trifles."  The  volume  also  contains 
eight  interesting  illustrations — Roger  Bacon,  and  two  facsimiles  of 
pages  from  his  MSS. ;  Johann  Reuchlin,  and  a  facsimile  of  two  pages 
of  his  musical  notation  of  the  Hebrew  accents ;  Samson  Raphael 
Hirsch ;  Two  Sibyls  (after  Rafael) ;  J.  v.  Vondel.  Readers  of  th^ 
J,Q,B,  will  recognize  old  friends  in  six  of  the  essays,  while  yet 
a  seventh  seems  to  have  cast  its  shadow  across  these  pages  as  the 
indirect  cause  of  the  discussion  on  the  character  of  Jewish  literature 
(vols.  XV  and  XVI).  Two  of  the  essays,  treating  as  they  do  of 
present-day  problems,  may  claim  our  special  attention  here. 

"  Israel  a  Nation  "  grapples  with  the  question  of  Jewish  national** 
ism,  which  Zionism  has  brought  into  prominence.  It  was  read  at 
the  Zionist  Conference,  1898.  "How,''  asks  Dr.  Hirsch,  "can  it 
possibly  be  denied  that  the  Jews  constitute  a  nation?  I  shall  not 
dwell  on  the  minute  psychological  traits  that  are  hardly  observable 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  a  number  of  which  combine  in  the  composition 
of  a  national  body.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  know  that  those 
distinguishing  marks  through  which  nation  differs  from  nation  ac- 
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cording  to  tlie  most  rough-and-ready  estimate,  are  extant  in  greater 
numbers  in  our  Jewish  nation  than  in  any  other  of  those  that  exist 
at  the  present  day.  What  we  Jews  all  over  the  world  have  in 
common  is  our  ancient  religion,  our  associations  with  our  ancient 
land,  our  ancient  language,  our  sacred  literature,  our  glorious  and 
unique  histoiy,  and  our  descent.  Which  other  nation  at  the  present 
day  can  show  such  a  combination  of  so  many  elements  of  cohesion  ?  ** 
The  impartial  consideration  of  this  question  has  probably  suffered 
in  the  heat  of  recent  controversy.  It  happens  not  uncommonly  that 
the  aggressive  advocacy  of  a  policy  goads  its  opponents  to  the  denial 
of  things  much  less  disputable,  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  are  adduced 
in  support  of  that  policy.  This  is  what  Zionism  seems  to  have  done 
for  the  question  of  Jewish  nationalism.  If  by  claiming  to  be  a 
'*  nation  **  we  mean  no  more,  possibly  even  less,  than  is  implied  in 
the  above  extract,  then  the  claim  seems  valid  enough.  Etymologically, 
at  all  events,  the  word  *'  nation  '*  simply  indicates  common  descent. 
And  that  much  can  scarcely  be  denied  us  with  any  justice,  even  if 
it  be  allowed  that  our  descent  is  not  "of  that  unalloyed  purity 
that  we  would  fain  believe  in.*'  The  trouble  begins  when  Jewish 
nationalism  is  identified  with  political  Zionism.  The  recognition 
of  our  common  descent  and  of  our  associations  with  our  ancient  land 
does  not  yet  necessarily  imply  an  urgent  wish  to  renew  those  former 
intimate  associations  with  Palestine,  much  less  does  it  imply  any 
readiness  to  participate  in,  or  even  to  approve  of,  a  political  agitation 
for  the  re-acquisition  of  our  ancient  land.  Political  Zionism  is  thus 
a  veiy  different  thing  &om  Jewish  nationalism ;  one  may  or  may  not 
have  serious  objections  to  the  former,  on  economic,  social,  political,  or 
religious  grounds,  but  it  does  not  seem  clear  how  one  can  legitimately 
deny  the  latter.  Moreover— -as  is  partly  shown  in  the  essay  on 
Jewish  literature,  and  in  the  discussion  above  referred  to— Jewish 
history,  Jewish  literature,  and  the  Jewish  religion  have  certain 
peculiarities  which  make  it  difficult  to  see  how  one  can  mark  them 
off  for  specific  treatment  without  assuming  the  existence  of  a  Jewish 
nation,  whose  history,  literature,  and  religion  they  are.  The  philoso- 
phical historian  may  perhaps  discover  some  peculiar  vein  running 
through  them,  and  characterize  them  that  way;  but,  in  the  first 
instance,  this  history,  this  literature,  and  this  religion  are  Jewish 
just  because  they  are  the  history,  the  literature,  and  the  religion 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  Moses  Mendelssohn,  it  may  be  pointed  out, 
had  no  compunction  about  referring  to  his  people  as  a  ''nation." 
Zionism,  and  every  acute  manifestation  of  national  self-consciousness, 
may  be  the  result  of  anti-semitism,  but  our  nationalism  (as  Dr.  Hirsch 
rightly  maintains)  is  not. 
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Some  maj  find  it  strange  that  Dr.  Hirsch,  despite  bis  national 
enthnsiasm  and  bis  attachment  to  the  Holy  Land,  has  not  joined  the 
Zionist  movement.  The  answer,  however,  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  sixteenth  of  the  Nineteen  Letters  of  Ben  Uziel,  which  contains 
the  following  reference  to  Israelis  future  restoration:  "For  this 
future,  which  is  promised  us  in  the  glorious  predictions  of  the 
inspired  prophets,  whom  Qod  raised  up  for  our  ancestors,  we  hope 
and  pray;  but  actively  to  accelerate  its  coming  were  sin,  and  is 
prohibited  to  us,  while  the  entire  purpose  of  the  Messianic  age  is 
that  we  may,  in  prosperity,  exhibit  to  mankind  a  better  example 
of '  Israel  *  than  did  our  ancestors  the  first  time,  while  hand  in  hand 
with  us  the  entire  race  will  be  joined  in  universal  brotherhood 
through  the  recognition  of  God,  the  All-One/*  Having  regard  to  our 
author's  keen  sympathy  with  his  distinguished  namesake,  our  con- 
jecture is  not  improbable. 

This  brings  us  to  the  essay  on  Jewish  Philosophy  of  Religion  and 
Samson  Raphael  Hirsch.  Our  author  makes  no  secret  of  his  profound 
veneration  for  the  famous  Frankfurt  Rabbi.  In  fact,  he  is  particularly 
anxious  to  rouse  the  suspicion  that  he  is  suffering  from  what  Macaulay 
calls  lues  BaetaeUtana,  the  disease  of  admiration  to  which  biographers 
and  exponents  of  other  people's  writings  are  peculiarly  exposed. 
And  his  eminent  success  in  this  respect  inevitably  leads  one  to 
suppose  that  in  expounding  the  religious  philosophy  of  the  Rabbi 
of  Frankfurt,  he  is  at  the  same  time  explaining  his  own.  It  is 
a  powerful  essay,  though  in  some  respects  as  provoking  as  it  is 
interesting. 

Modem  Judaism  is  taken  severely  to  task,  and  subjected  to  a 
searching  criticism.  "This  'Modem  Judaism'  is  very,  very  old. 
It  is  as  old  as  Judaism  itself.^*  This  admission  is  not  exactly  meant 
to  be  complimentaiy.  Still  one  has  to  be  grateful  for  timall  mercies, 
seeing  that  even  great  Rabbis  are  not  always  ready  to  admit  that  the 
path  of  liberal  Judaism  is  at  least  as  old  as  any  other.  When,  however. 
Dr.  Hirsch  proceeds  to  call  modem  Judaism  an  "anachronism,** 
^a  relic  of  discarded  scientific  procedures,*'  and  similar  pretty 
epithets,  the  paradox  becomes  exasperating. 

We  readily  admit  that  the  denunciation  against  excessive  "  squeez- 
ing and  lopping  of  poor  Judaism  "  contains  much  that  is  true  and 
just;  but  the  practice  is  not  monopolized  by  liberal  Jews,  far  from 
it  But,  whereas  official  orthodoxy  is  mostly  content  to  bury  its 
head,  like  an  ostrich,  and  goes  on  pretending  that  all  is  well  in 
this  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  liberal  Judaism  looks  facts  in  the 
&ce,  and  strives  to  meet  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  times.  For 
the  rest,  some  of  Dr.  Hirsch's  declamations  may  bo  heard  from  the 
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liberal  pulpit  as  from  any  other;  vhile  conservative  Rabbis  iHll 
experience  no  difSculty  to  pick  out  from  among  their  fiocks,  and 
even  their  synagogue  dignitaries,  not  a  few  who  practise  the  gentle 
art  of  '*  squeezing  and  lopping  poor  Judaism  "  as  recklessly  as  any. 
So  much  as  regards  the  practical  side  of  the  issue.  Let  us  see  now 
on  what  grounds  modem  Judaism  is  described  as  "  a  relic  of  discarded 
scientific  procedures." 

"  The  characteristic  of  modem  science,**  says  Dr.  Hirsch,  "  is  this ; 
that  it  does  not  tiy  to  constrae  a  priori  that  which  can  be  grasped 
by  the  senses;  that  it  does  not  build  up  from  some  preconceived 
notions  arbitrarily  posited  truths  about  things  which  can  be  brought 
within  the  scope  of  observation. . . .  The  so-called  '  Modem  Judaism ' 
£uled,  and  fails  to  this  day  to  participate  in  this  progress  of  the  time, 
to  utilize  the  improved  method  of  reasoning.  It  continues  its 
attempts  to  construe  a  priori  that  which  is  above  all  a  subject  of 
observation ;  to  ignore  phenomena  if  they  contradict  the  preconceived 
notions  from  which  it  tries  to  construe  a  Judaism  as  it  should  be.'' 
Happily,  the  orthodox  Rabbi  of  Frankfurt  succeeded,  according  to 
our  author,  where  modem  Judaism  failed,  and  still  fails.  ''It  is 
the  merit  of  Samson  Raphael  Hirsch  to  have  applied  to  Judaism  the 
improved  methods  of  reasoning,"  and  Dr.  Hirsch  cannot  do  better 
than  let  this  master  of  method  himself  explain  the  keystone  to 
that  whole  system  founded  on  those  improved  methods  of  reasoning. 
The  elucidation  is  to  be  found  "in  a  few  words  modestly  put  as 
a  note  under  the  text "  of  the  eighteenth  of  the  Nineteen  Liters  of 
Ben  Uziel.    Here  is  the  note,  slightly  abridged : — 

''Two  revelations  are  given  us,  Nature  and  the  Torah.  For  the 
investigation  of  either  only  one  method  exists.  In  Nature  the 
phenomena  are  facts;  and  we  are  intent  to  spy  out  a  posteriori 
the  law  of  every  one  and  the  connexion  of  alL  The  proof  of  the 
truth,  or  rather  of  the  probability,  of  our  assumptions  is  again  Nature 
itself^  by  the  phenomena  of  which  we  have  to  test  our  assumptions, 
so  as  to  reach  the  highest  degree  of  certainty  ever  attainable,  namely, 
to  be  able  to  say :  Everything  actually  is  as  if  our  assumptions  were 
true ;  or,  in  other  words.  All  phenomena  brought  under  our  observa- 
tion can  be  explained  by  our  assumption.  One  single  opposing 
phenomenon  therefore  makes  our  assumption  untenable. . . .  When- 
ever  and  as  long  as  we  have  not  been  able  yet  to  discover  the  law 
and  the  connexion  of  any  phenomenon,  which  exists  as  a  fact,  the 
phenomenon  itself  remains  a  fact  for  all  that.  Exactly  the  same 
it  is  with  the  investigation  of  the  Torah.  The  Torah  is  a  fact  like 
heaven  and  earth.  The  Torah,  like  Nature,  has  God  for  its  ultimate 
cause.   A  fitct  can  be  ignored  in  neither,  «ven  if  cause  and  connexion 
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18  not  discoyered.  • .  •  Ab  in  Nature  the  phenomenon  remains  a  fact 
although  we  have  not  comprehended  it  yet  as  to  its  cause  and 
connexion,  and  its  existence  is  not  dependent  on  our  investigation 
but  vice  versa,  thus  also  the  components  of  the  Torah  remain  the  law 
even  if  we  have  not  discovered  the  cause  and  connexion  of  a  single 
one." 

The  reasoning  looks  veiy  plausible  at  a  glance,  and  would  have 
been  accurate  enough,  but  for  the  dexterous  insertion  of  two  mono- 
syllables in  the  last  sentence.  I  mean  '*the  law."  These  two 
monosyllables  make  all  the  difference.  Without  them  the  argument 
is  valid,  but  our  Rabbi  misses  his  point ;  with  them  our  Rabbi  geta 
his  point,  but  the  argument  breaks  down  utterly.  The  argument^ 
in  so  far  as  it  is  really  logical,  amounts  to  this: — Nature  and  the 
Torah  are  both  parts  of  that  total  reality  of  which  God  is  the  author ; 
in  both  alike  we  must  discriminate  between  the  flEicts  and  th6 
interpretations  or  explanations  of  those  facts ;  in  both  the  adequacy 
of  an  explanation  depends  on  its  covering  the  facts  concerned,  or, 
if  you  like,  on  the  facts  fitting  into  the  explanation ;  in  any  case, 
whether  a  satisfactoiy  explanation  of  the  facts  has  been  discovered 
or  not,  the  reality  of  the  facts  is  beyond  dispute;  hence  the 
"components  of  the  Torah  remain"  indubitable  fibcts,  whatever 
explanation  we  may  suggest,  or  fail  to  suggest,  as  regards  their 
composition  and  value.  So  far,  so  good.  That,  however,  is  yet 
a  long,  long  way  from  sustaining  the  inference  that  these  "compo- 
nents of  the  Torah  remain  ike  law,**  For  the  actual  fiicts  constituting 
"  the  components  of  the  Torah  "  are,  of  course,  capable  of  diverse 
explanations— the  explanations  of  the  higher  critics,  for  example, 
are  not  those  of  our  RabbL  But  in  adding  those  innocent-looking 
monosyllables,  which  at  first  sight  make  the  assertion  look  like 
a  "  trifling  "  proposition,  our  Rabbi  has  gone  a  long  distance  beyond 
the  bare  facts,  and  has  already  taken  his  stand  on  a  particular 
explanation  of  those  facts.  And  to  take  a  particular  explanation 
for  your  starting-point,  to  count  it  as  one  of  your  facts,  that  is  not 
characteristic  of  the  improved  scientific  method  which  our  author 
lauds  so  much,  but  rather  of  the  a  priori  method,  which  he  condemns 
as  an  anachronism.  If  it  be  urged,  in  mitigation,  that  the  particular 
explanation  is  really  included  among  "the  components  of  the  Torah," 
yet  the  fact  of  the  explanation  is  one  thing,  its  validity  is  another, 
and  to  assume  its  validity  is  only  one  (not  the  only  one)  explanation 
of  that  explanation  regarded  as  a  fact,  that  is,  as  a  record. 

Whatever  one  may  say  of  modem  Judaism,  yet  to  describe  it  as 
"an  anachronism,  a  relic  of  discarded  scientific  procedure,  a  lagging 
behind  the  progress  and  development  of  knowledge  of  modem  times," 

YOL.  XVIII,  N 
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is  iB  Qi^tirt  aa  it  is  paradoxicaL  The  modernity  of  modem  Jadaism, 
the  motive  power  that  brings  it  into  being,  consists  in  that  very 
desire  to  follow  out  scientific  methods  more  consistently.  This 
necessitates  a  much  more  aocnrate  discrimination  between  facts 
and  explanations,  and  between  the  foct  of  an  explanation  and  the 
▼alidity  of  that  explanation,  than  seems  to  satisfy  our  critics.  More- 
Over,  Judaism  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  treated  in  accordance  with 
^'the  improved  methods  of  reasoning,**  unless  doe  attention  is  also 
paid  to  the  £Eu>ts  outside  the  Torah.  In  the  above  quotation,  it  is 
tnie,  our  Rabin  implies  as  much.  "Two  revelations  (he  says)  are 
given  as,  Nature  and  the  Torah. . . .  One  single  opposing  phenomenon 
« .  .  makes  an  assumption  untenable."  As  a  rule,  however,  our  non- 
modem  Rabbis  have  a  knack  of  dismissing  Nature  with  a  compliment, 
and  taking  no  farther  notice  of  her.  The  modernity  of  modem 
Judaism  consists  in  taking  these  propositions  seriously.  The  most 
scientific  explanations  of  Nature  and  Histoiy  are  liable  to  disturb 
some  oi  those  views  whidi  go  to  the  making  of  our  teligion.  And 
the  **  modem  "  Judaism  of  eveiy  age  is  called  into  being  by  the  need 
of  reacUustment 

Having  given  vent  to  our  only  grievance,  we  hasten  to  repeat  our 
high  estimate  of  Dr.  Hirsch's  book.  The  essays  are  all  admirable. 
Even  "Some  Literaiy  Trifles"  is  so  good  that  it  supplies  a  telling 
rejoinder  to  the  author's  own  protest  against  people  who  "try  to 
find  out  the  sense  of  some  allusion  to  things  Jewidi  **  in  eveiy  author* 

A,  Wolf, 


DR.  FROMER'S  JUDAISM. 

Das  Wesen  des  Judentums,  von  Dr.  J.  Fboheb  (Elias  Jakob).    Berlin, 
Hfipeden  &  Merzyn  Verlag,  1905.    Pp.  183. 

This  monograph  is  one  of  a  series  devoted  to  **  Kulturprobleme 
der  GegenwMTt**  Its  red  covers  seem  to  foreshadow  the  sensational 
treatment  of  the  Jewish  question  in  which  our  author's  temporary 
rancour  finds  vent.  The  Introduction  consists  of  a  brief  autobiography, 
in  which  Dr.  Fromer  tells  the  now  commonplace  story  of  early 
Ghetto  life  and  subsequent  self-emancipation.  One  is  reminded  of 
poor  Solomon  Maimon,  who  emancipated  himself  from  the  drawbacks 
of  the  Ghetto,  but,  unhappily,  also  from  much  besides.  Bom  in 
Russian  Poland  our  author  left  home  in  his  twentieth  year,  spent 
some  time  in  Galicia  as  a  teacher  of  Hebrew,  and  then  studied 
Semitics  and  philosophy  at  a  German  univeraity,  where  he  obtained 
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hi«  Doctor  degree.  In  1900  he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  Jewish 
library  in  Berlin,  but  forfeited  his  appointment  in  1904,  in  cons^ 
qnence  of  an  article  which  he  published  in  the  Zukwift,  and  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  present  monograph. 

.  The  mere  fact  that  an  autobiography  ushers  in  what  purports  to 
be  an  objective  treatment  of  the  subject,  coupled  with  the  antecedents 
just  mentioned,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  augur  well  for  an  unbiasse4 
treatment  of  the  Jewish  question.  And,  on  the  whole,  one's  suspicions 
are  realised,  for,  though  the  book  is  full  of  admissions  which  the 
really  impartial  reader  cannot  fail  to  construe  in  eur  favour,  yet 
they  are  not  unlike  the  blessings  of  a  certain  pagan  prophet  of  old. 
With  such  pleasant  anticipations  let  us  turn  to  the  diagnosis  of  the 
Jewish  question,  remembering,  of  course,  that  to  trace  the  cause 
of  Jewish  disabilities  to  the  cruelty,  intolerance,  or  blindness  of  our 
oppressors  would  be  nothing  novel  or  sensationaL 

The  result  of  the  new  and  original  diagnosis  of  the  Jewiph  question 
is  this:  Judaism,  and  Judaism  alone,  is  the  cause  of  anti-semitism. 
With  lightning  rapidity  our  author  follows  up  the  entire  course  of 
Jewish  history,  finds  out  that  Jewish  histoiy  is  all  shadows  with 
scarcely  any  redeeming  light.  Those  who  believe  or  make  believe 
in  bright  patches  of  philo-semitism  in  Jewish  history  are  either 
fools  or  knaves.  Hatred  has  always  followed  the  Jews  everywhere, 
like  their  very  shadow.  It  must,  therefore,  be  due  to  something 
inherent  in  them.  It  is  due  to  Judaism,  which  carries  hatred  with 
it  wherever  it  goes,  inasmuch  as  it  teaches  an  ideal  which  is  different 
from  that  of  other  peoples,  whose  ideal  it  actually  combats.  The 
fundamental  idea  or  ideal  of  Judaism  is  the  supremacy  of  **  Ethics  ** 
and  utter  antagonism  to  "Aesthetics"  and  *' Logic";  except  in  so 
fy^t  as  these  may  serve  some  moral  purpose.  Among  other  peoples, 
on  the  contraiy,  "Aesthetics"  holds  the  place  of  supreme  honour. 
They  live  in  the  present  and  ei\joy  it  They  do  what  they  please, 
and  follow  the  promptings  of  their  senses.  If  the  pursuit  of  pleasure 
turns  out  to  be  disastrous,  well  then,  they  pay  the  penalty  and  perish. 
But  they  do  not  want  to  live  for  ever,  either  as  individuals  or  as 
nations.  They  prefer  a  pleasant,  if  brief,  moment  to  a  long  life 
full  of  troubles.  The  difference,  or  rather  conflict,  of  ideals  causes 
ceaseless  friction  between  Jews  and  non-Jews,  and  this  is  further 
aggravated  by  the  reflection  that,  through  our  obstinate  devotion 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  ethical  ideal,  the  Jewish  people  form  the 
only  exception  to  the  law  of  eternal  flux  in  the  rise  and  decline  of 
nations.  To  most  people  all  this,  even  allowing  for  exaggerations, 
may  seem  a  eulogy  of  the  Jews;  but  our  author  is  a  disciple  of 
Schopenhauer,  and  intends  the  veiy  opposite  of  flattery. 
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The  supremacy  of  the  ethical  ideal  in  Jndaiim  is  obyious,  though 
our  neighbouxB  will  surely  resent  the  offensive  compliment  which 
our  author  pays  them  in  suggesting  that  they  do  not  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  moral  ideal.  But  is  it  true  that  Judaism 
combats  what  our  author  calls  Aesthetics  and  Logic,  that  is,  the 
True  and  the  BeautiM,  as  such?  Judaism  combats  the  immoral, 
be  it  never  so  disguised ;  but  that  is  a  veiy  different  thing.  As  for 
the  Beautiful,  are  not  the  Song  of  Songs  and  the  nature-poems  of 
the  Bible  monuments  of  aesthetic  appreciation  ?  Dr.  Fromer  disposes 
of  the  Song  of  Songs  by  a  reference  to  its  allegorical  interpretation. 
Since  when,  however,  does  the  Beautiful  cease  to  be  beautiful  through 
association  with  the  True  and  the  Good?  Observe  the  striking 
combination  in  the  Scriptural  phrase  '*  beauty  of  holiness.**  The 
chief  evidence  which  our  author  brings  forward  in  support  of  his 
theory  consists  of  passages  in  which  Scripture  denounces  idolatiy 
(such  as  the  descriptive  satire  in  Isaiah  zliv).  Bias  has  so  blinded 
our  impartial  author  that  he  fails  to  see  the  very  obvious  character 
of  all  such  passages,  namely,  that  they  strive /or  ^  True,  not  against 
the  Beautiful,  And  when  he  proceeds  to  show  how  Judaism  has 
always  been  opposed  to  what  he  calls  Logic,  one  begins  to  suspect 
him  of  having  rashly  judged  his  co-religiooists  by  his  own  logic 
or  the  want  of  it  The  only  relevant  evidence  adduced  is  that 
the  Bible  countenances  miracles.  As  though  miracles  were  not 
characteristic  of  the  early  history  of  science  as  much  as  of  the 
early  history  of  religion !  And  he  goes  from  bad  to  worse  when 
he  makes  Judaism  indifferent  even  as  regards  religious  truths,  and 
mainly  concerned  with  ceremonial.  He  bases  his  view  on  a  passage 
which  occurs  in  the  introduction  to  the  Midrash  on  Lamentations, 
but  the  meaning  of  which  he  has  obviously  failed  to  grasp.    The 

Midrash  says:  uTp  WK  wSt  .noe^  t6  ^nnin  HKi  uty  ^HiKi  a^ro 
•3oiDi>  }"Trno  rrn  nac^  niWDn  na  ppoyno  vw  imo  .notr  ^nnini 
.rro^b  H2  noe6  vh^  imtDC^  hdb^  vh^  d"w  nnm  i^th  noK  wvi  an 

This  is  how  Dr.  Fromer  renders  the  opening  sentences  of  the  Midrashic 
passage.  *' '  Und  mich  haben  sie  verlassen  und  meine  Gebote  nicht 
beobachtet.*  Ich  wOnschte,  sie  h&tten  mich  aus  dem  Spiele  gelassen 
und  nur  meine  Gebote  beobachtet.**  Could  anything  be  more  per- 
verted than  this  "  translation  **  ?  Yet  our  author  has  no  doubt  that 
it  means,  as  he  goes  on  explaining  it  to  mean,  that  Jews  are  not 
to  concern  themselves  about  religious  truths,  not  to  trouble  about 
God  even,  but  simply  observe  the  prescribed  ceremonies,  &c.  Of 
'course,  all  that  the  Midrash  really  urges  is,  that  even  in  times  of 
doubt  we  should  still  continue  to  occupy  ourselves  with  the  Torah, 
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that  is,  to  stady  it,  and  our  continued  occupation  with  the  Torah  will 
eventually  reclaim  us  for  God  and  goodness.  Our  author  also  cites 
Moses  Mendelssohn's  remark  that  Judaism  has  no  dogmas ;  but  he  does 
not  understand  the  exact  sense  in  which  Mendelssohn  used  the  word 
*' dogma."  The  author  of  Morgenstunden  and  Phddon  was  the  very 
last  person  to  be  accused  of  thinking  that  Judaism  is  indi£ferent 
about,  say,  the  existence  of  God,  and  immortality. 

It  is  not  worth  while  following  our  author  much  further.  His 
use  of  choice  passages  from  Rabbinic  literature  is  occasionally  such 
as  has  already  long  ago  made  us  regret  that  the  Rabbis  had  not  been 
warned  to  talk  seriously  at  the  approach  of  a  fool;  and,  in  his 
eagerness  to  show  up  the  ignorance  and  hypocrisy  of  German  Rabbis, 
he  even  stoops  to  make  capital  out  of  a  friendly  jest.  However, 
having  shown,  to  his  own  satis&ction,  that  the  cause  of  Jewish 
suffering  is  to  be  found  in  Judaism,  and  nothing  else,  the  remedy 
he  suggests  is,  of  course,  for  Jews  to  forsake  Judaisi^  and  be  merged 
in  their  Gentile  environment.  Several  time%  indeed,  he  has  occasion 
to  point  out  that  there  are  many  bom  Jews  that  ha^  abandoned 
Judaism,  and  suffer  from  intolerance  none  the  less;  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  observe  how  this  admission  affects  his  theory  that  Judaism 
is  the  exclusive  cause  of  anti-semitism.  And  the  crowning  point 
of  his  logic  is  reached  when,  in  the  name  of  Justice,  he  appeals  to 
the  Gentile  world  to  promote  the  absorption  of  Jewry,  and  so  terminate 
Jewish  suffering.  Why  in  the  name  of  Justice,  if  Jevrs  alone  are  to 
blame  for  their  sufferings  ?  And  why  in  the  name  of  a  moral  ideal^ 
if  our  devotion  to  "  Ethics"  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  mischief? 

A.  WoLP. 


STEINSCHNEIDER'S   BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF 
JEWISH  HISTORY. 

Die  OesehichtslitetxUur  der  Juden  in  Druekwerken  und  Handschriften, 
zusammengesteUt  von  MoBiTZ  Steinsohneider.  I.  Abteilung: 
Bibliographie  derhebrdischen  Schtiften,  (Frankf.  a.  M.,  Kauffmann* 
1905.    xii+ 190  pp.  8vo.    6  mark.) 

In  the  year  1850  appeared  in  Ersch  and  Gruber*B  ReaUncychpOdie 
(vol.  XXVn,  pp.  357-471)  8teinsclmeider*s  article  ''Jtidische  Litera- 
tur/*  which  is  of  frmdamental  value  to  the  present  day,  and  is  still 
the  only  scientific  and  critical  exposition  of  this  wide  domain.  Since 
that  time  the  author,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface  of  the  work 
under  notice,  has  devoted  special  attention  to  the  historical  side  of 
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this  litemture,  and  made  a  critical  rtody  of  jpartieolar  periods  and  indi- 
Tidnal  phenomena  in  variom  books  and  essays.  At  last,  after  a  lapse 
of  fiftj-fiye  jears,  he  has  succeeded  in  presenting  us  with  a  complete 
bibliographj  of  this  branch  of  literature,  which  possesses  all  the 
merits  of  all  such  works  by  our  ^rand  old  man :  a  complete  mastery 
of  the  material,  a  critical  judgment  free  horn  personal  bias,  a  con* 
sideration  of  all  the  literary  sources  bearing  on  the  subject,  in 
addition  to  exemplary  accuracy,  restrained  brevity,  and  terseness 
of  expression. 

Jewish  literature  is  not  very  rich  in  historical  works,  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  word,  which  is  determined  by  various  £eu;tors.  In  the 
first  place,  the  historical  sense,  although  not  absent  -i^e  Bible  is 
already  history  for  the  most  part— does  not  seem  to  have  been 
present,  not  even  to  the  same  degree  as,  e.  g.,  among  the  Arabians. 
One  has  only  to  represent  how  such  a  gp-eat  mind  as  Maimonided 
expressed  himself  slightingly  over  this  branch  of  literature.  Then 
it  is  to  be  considered,  that  since  the  last  two  thousand  years,  our 
history  has  been  a  history  of  suffering,  bearing  out  the  ancient 
dictum:  J^tOO  UK  |nt  ywob  ^^M  DK.  That  history  should  deal, 
above  all,  not  with  political  but  intellectual  development,  and  should 
consist  not  of  stories  of  battles,  but  of  spiritual  triumphs  and  those 
who  achieved  them,  is  a  discovery  of  quite  modem  times.  We  can 
therefore  understand  why  this  latest  work  of  Steinschneider,  which 
begins  with  the  Talmudical  period  and  goes  down  to  1900,  comprises 
only  a  little  more  than  300  numbers,  although  the  termini  are  pretty 
wide  apart,  so  that  historical  materials,  documents,  statutes,  reports, 
&c.,  the  history  of  indiridual  personages  and  of  scholars,  are  all 
included.    The  only  thing  excluded  is  the  history  of  literature. 

The  first  part  now  before  us  comprises  only  Hebrew  works,  among 
which  are  also  to  be  understood  works  in  Hebrew  characters  (Arabic, 
Spanish,  Judeo^rman).  The  non-Hebrew  works  are  to  form  a  second 
part.  The  author  has  been  assisted  in  this  first  part  by  two  of  his 
former  students,  A.  Marx  of  New  York,  and  A.  Freimann  of  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main.  In  addition,  Frftulein  Adeline  Goldberg,  Steinschneider's 
trusty  collaborator  during  recent  years,  has  been  of  valuable  assist- 
ance in  the  correction  of  proofli,  so  that  this  work  is  dedicated  to 
her,  "  to  the  tried  friend  **  (der  hewdhrten  Freundin), 

The  book  begins  with  some  introductory  remarks  on  the  historical 
Haggada  (§§  1-3),  to  which  Zunz  (as  is  well  known)  devoted  a  chapter 
of  his  OoUeidiiensttiehe  VortrOge ;  on  the  importance  of  the  authority 
for  fixing  the  Halacha  (§  4),  which  became  a  motive  for  the  history 
of  scholftfs  (see  the  Chain  of  Tradition  in  tractate  Aboth) ;  and  on 
the  legend  (§  5)  associated  with  Biblical  Mid  post-Biblical  peraoDAges, 
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and  contained  in  eertoin  late  minor  Midraehim  (e.g.  b\S^  D^D^H  ^"Un 

nro,  noiv  bt^  oht^,  ^^  p  wirr  '-n  nryo.  rnam  ni>M  erno,  &c.5 

it  should  be  added  also  the  *H0^n  *)fiD,  Ac).  Then  follows  a  description 
of  the  oldest  chronological-historical  works  of  the  Talmudieal  and 
Geonic  period,  such  as  dSp  ItD  (§  6),  n*:jm  vhlO  (§  7),  D^IP  niO 
Kt3ir  (§  9),  mnxm  O^ton  TID  ($  n),  mdad  ha^Dam  (§  13),  the 
Letter  of  Sherim  (§  18),  Ac  The  first  real  historical  work  in  Hebrew 
is  the  Joeippim^  so  that  the  description  of  it  is  preceded  by  a  short 
masterly  characteriiation  of  the  new  points  of  view  for  the  his- 
torical  literature  to  be  considered  (pp.  36-28) ;  then  we  come  to  a 
thorough  description  of  this  historical  work  (§  19),  which  Stein- 
Schneider,  like  Znns,  assigns  to  Italy  in  the  tenth  century.  In  unbroken 
ehronological  sequence  there  follows  an  accoont  of  historical  literatnrOf 
firstly  of  the  middle  ages  (§§  ao-90:  the  laat  mentioned  work  is  the 
miiT  DllSf  of  Solomon  ibn  Verga),  then  in  an  appendix  (§§  91,  93) 
various  items  with  regard  to  t^e  middle  ages,  "which  one  might 
look  for  in  this  bibliography,  owing  to  the  information  they  contain  ** 
(e.g.  David  b.  Merw&n  al-Mukammas*  notices  about  Jewish  sects; 
Moses  ibn  Ezra's  poetry,  &c.).  We  then  reach  modem  times  (§§  93- 
311 ;  till  1900),  works  of  unknown  period  (§$  312-317),  additions  and 
corrections  (pp.  172-182),  which  are  mostly  due  to  Marx  and  Freimann, 
and  finally  a  list  of  titles  (pp.  183-190).  An  index  of  authors,  editors, 
and  places,  is  to  be  given  in  the  second  part  for  the  entire  work. 

As  the  work  under  notice  has  tiie  character  of  a  hQAiograpkff^ 
absolute  completeness  is  a  matter  of  impossibility  even  for  a 
Steinschneider.  This  is  especially  true  with  regard  to  the  most 
recent  Hebrew  literature,  which  appears  in  all  corners  of  the  world 
and  often  escapes  all  bibliographical  controL  Even  here,  in  Warsaw, 
where  most  Hebrew  printed  books  are  published  now,  it  is  impossible 
to  follow  all  new  publications,  let  alone  in  the  West  It  should 
therefoTo  be  the  task  of  everybody  who  is  interested  in  this  branch 
of  literature  to  provide  supplementary  lists,  I  shall  accordingly  set 
forth  here  such  a  list,  howev^  unimportant. 

Of  the  middle  ages  I  have  only  to  add  Sahl  b.  MapHal^'e  Hebrew 
introduction  to  his  Arabic  law-book,  which  Harkavy  hM  edited  in 
his  D^nrij  rpKO  I,  no.  13  («  p^DH  1879,  cols.  639-643),  and  which 
contains  many  valuable  noUces  about  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in 
Jerusalem  in  the  tenth  century  (see  R,Aj.,  XL VIII,  154).  Then 
a  fragment  of  a  travel-story  by  a  Prince  Jacob  of  Susa,  who  is  said 
to  have  visited  the  "  sons  of  Moses  **  beyond  the  Sambation,  between 
1240  and  1276,  and  brought  back  with  him  various  information 
(likewise  edited  by  Harkavy  in  D^X^  03  D^enn  II,  i,  published  in 
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run,  supplement  to  f^TDH,  1898,  pp.  65-68),  so  that  He  belongs  to 
the  same  class  as  Eldad  and  the  other  "correspondents**  of  the 
WD  ^31  (§  176). — With  regard  to  modem  times  I  may  mention 
the  fragment  of  a  Hebrew  and  Arabic  account  of  the  conquest  of 
the  Island  of  Rhodes  under  Suleiman  II  in  1582  (ed.  Harkavy  ib., 
pp.  68,  69),  and  letters  by  Fiankists  to  the  Jewish  communities  of 
Bohemia^  from  the  years  1767-1773  (ed.  Forges  in  B.Aj.,  XXIX, 
282  seq. ;  a  German  translation  in  P.  Beer*s  History  of  the  Jewish  Secte^ 
II,  329-339).  Of  the  nineteenth  century  I  notice  the  following 
works:—- 

1.  Zaccarie  (Heb.,  Issachar  Qajim)  Carpi,  of  Revere  in  Italy,  took 
|>art  in  the  Italian  struggle  for  liberty,  1 779-1 801,  but  was  neverthe-* 
less  exiled  from  his  native  country.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his 
experiences,  which  Giuseppe  Jar^  has  edited  under  the  title  m*77V1 
p'n'5/^  (Cracow,  1892, 16  pp.). 

2.  Meir  (Marcus)  Fischer,  Dip  nw^  nmp,  a  History  of  Rome,  part 
I,  Prague,  181 2  (Be^jacob  527,  no.  329).— P*1K^  HHTin,  history  of  the 
Jews  under  the  reign  of  Mahdi  and  Imam  Edris  in  Mauritania,  ib., 
1817,  86 +  (2)  pp. 

3.  Baron  Eorf,  at  the  command  of  Tsar  Nicholas  I,  wrote  a  history 
bf  his  ascent  to  the  throne  in  1825  (Revolt  of  the  Decabrists),  trans- 
lated into  Hebrew  by  A.  B.  Gottlober  under  the  title  of  p*13Tn  D^, 
Lemberg,  1878,  131  pp. 

4.  Jehnda  LOb  Germaise,  K^D1*1  nnSn,  a  History  of  Russia,  trans- 
lated from  the  German,  part  I,  Sudilkow,  1836  (Bergac.  620,  no.  i6a)* 

5.  Shalom  Cohen,  the  continuator  of  the  Meassfim  (1772-1845), 
nnnn  K*lip,  History  of  the  Jews  from  the  Maccabees  to  the  Present 
Time,  part  I,  till  the  destruction  of  the  second  Temple,  with  a  letter 
by  Rapoport  on  various  place-names  in  Palestine,  Warsaw,  1838, 
(i2)  +  vi  +  (2)  +  279  pp.  (Beiy.  527,  no.  319).  Part  II,  till  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  exists  in  manuscript  form  in  the  library 
of  the  Warsaw  Synagogue  (160  pp.,  small  4to). 

6.  Feiwel  Schiffer,  }Ky^KC(0  nninn.  History  of  Napoleon  I  and  his 
reign,  Warsaw,  1849,  264  pp.  (Berg.  620,  no.  153). 

7.  Baer  Kestin,  Dn«D  VDD  nnano,  History  of  Napoleon's  Expedition 
to  Egypt  (to  a  certain  extent  a  complement  of  the  preceding), 
translated  (from  the  German),  and  various  other  things,  Warsaw, 
1861,(8) +  118 +  (2)  pp. 

8.  Acher  Amschejewitz,  D7iy  DtS^,  History  of  the  Persecution  of 
the  Jews  in  Morocco  in  1863,  and  of  the  intervention  of  Moses 
Montefiore,  Warsaw,  1864,  64  pp. 

9.  A.  B.  Gottlober,  D^KIpH  nrhxrh  nip3,  critical  investigations 
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into  the  history  of  the  Karaites  (according  to  Jost,  Graetz,  and 
Ftlrst,  as  well  as  some  researches,  not  without  value),  Wilna,  1865, 
vi  +  226pp. 

10.  S.  J.  Abramowitz,  D^Dinn  ^^J?  tWn  ^^X  a  short  History  of 
Bussia,  translated  from  the  Russian,  part  I,  Odessa,  1868,  43  pp^ 
(Wiener,  rWD  n7np,  p.  267,  no.  2194)* 

11.  Joseph  Eliezer  Epstein,  K^DH  "^Jpob  D^t^n  ^"lan,  History  of 
Russia  according  to  Russian  sources,  Wilna,  1872,  200  pp.  (ib.,  no. 
2195). 

12.  Solomon  Mandelkem,  K^Dn  nD^  ^131,  History  of  Russia  till 
the  ascension  of  Alexander  II,  three  parts,  Warsaw,  1875  (ib.,  no. 

3197). 

13.  E.  Roller,  "llVOm  nDTTOn,  History  of  the  Franco-German  War 
in  1870-1871,  Amsterdam,  1878;  (24) +  178  + (2)  pp. 

14.  Wolf  Kurman,  D^DM  ^131  IIVP,  Short  History  of  the  Jews  till 
the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple,  Hebrew  and  Jud.-German, 
Warsaw,  1882  (Wiener,  264,  no.  2164). 

15.  Joseph  Eohn  Zedek,  UP  ^iriK,  History  of  a  Jacob  b.  Isaac  of 
Madrid,  who  was  condemned  to  death  in  1490  on  a  charge  of  ritual 
murder,  but  who  was  saved  in  Granada  through  the  discovery  of  the 
child  said  to  have  been  murdered.  London,  1883,  112  pp.  (Wiener, 
4a,  no.  343). 

16.  Julius  Lippert,  D*7Kn  DtDTV^  DnSn,  CulturgeschiefUe,  translated 
by  David  Frischmann,  four  parts,  Warsaw,  1 894-1901. 

17.  M.  Gtidemann,  DO^an  ^^3  inyon  ninto  D^^nni  nninn,  Ge- 

sehkhte  des  Erziehungsuesena  und  der  Cultur  der  Juden  im  Mittelalter, 
translated  by  A.  S.  Friedberg,  three  parts,  Warsaw,  1896-1899  (see 
B.ii.J.,  XXXIX,  138). 

18.  Jos.  Derenbourg,  ^Kn^  pK  Ke^,  his  Esaai de  Vhistoire  tide  la 
giographie  de  la  Palestine,  translated  into  Hebrew  by  M.  Braunstein, 
St.  Petersburg,  1896,  xvi  +  248  pp.  (to  be  followed  by  notes  by 
Harkavy). 

19.  Jacob  Frenkel,  D^TVm  nHT^n,  popular  Jewish  History  for  the 
young  (not  yet  finished),  5  parts,  Warsaw,  1897-1902. 

20.  A.  Berliner,  D^rnn  ^D^3  MB'Na  DniiTH  ^^n,  Aus  dem  Lehen  der 
deutschen  Juden  im  MittelaUer,  translated  from  the  second  edition  by 
I.  A.  Bemfeld,  Warsaw,  1900,  80  pp.  (cf.  BerHner-FeetschHft,  p.  xii). 

I  shall  now  follow  this  supplement  with  a  series  of  observations  on 
different  passages  in  Steinschneider's  work : — 

P.  2,  1.  18.  An  example  of  the  pom^  vhyo  is  preserved  in  the 
Talmud  (Jer.  Taaniih,  68  a  45 ;  cf.  Isr.  L^vi,  R.  A  J.,  XXXI,  209),  and 
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other  passagei  too  (see  Zoos,  OotUsd.  VorMige,  ist  edl,  p.  128); 
from  which  condnsiona  can  be  drawn  at  to  their  character.— 
P.  7,  n.  I.  On  JLft  ^;t**^  in  Arabic  literature,  see  also  Z.D.M,0,y 
LVIII  (1904),  658,  774.— P.  8,  1.  I.  On  the  passage  in  Seder  Olam, 
cap.  30,  also  the  ingenious- investigations  of  Joseph  Lehmann  in 
R,Aj.,  XXXVII,  I  seq.— ib.,  §  7.  The  latest  edition  of  the  H'^im  n^:o 
is  that  with  a  laxge  introduction,  and  a  commentary  by  M.  Grossberg 
(Lemberg,  1905),  which  pretended  to  be  critical,  but  which  is  of 
little  value. — P.  10,  L  4  from  below.  The  Geniza  Fragments  about 
Bostanal  edited  by  Schechter  (Scuxdyana,  no.  xxxYi-xxxvi  a)  are 
two  Geonic  Besponsa  about  the  matrimonial  relations  of  this  Exilarch, 
which  were  hitherto  known  only  from  an  incidental  mention  in  a 
published  responsum  of  Hai  or  Sherira,  see  my  8eheeht«$^9  Sdadyana, 
p.  5.— P.  17.  To  the  editions  of  Eldad  must  further  be  added  one 
with  a  Russian  translation  by  P.  Margolin  (DiyOD  ^V^  TVSrPtS^, 
St  Petersbntg,  1883;  the  other  two  are  Benjamin  of  Tudela  and 
Peta^ya  of  Ratisbon).— P.  19,  L  4.  All  documents  relating  to  the 
dispute  of  Saadiah  with  Ben  Meir,  hitherto  known,  are  compiled 
and  annotated  by  H.  J.  Bomstein  (VVD  pi  ptU  nnyo  3n  npbnD, 
Warsaw,  1904 ;  with  regard  to  my  assistance,  to  which  attention  is 
not  called,  see  R,  i.  Jl,  XLVIU,  149,  n.  i).  There  have  since  appeared 
the  Genizah  Fragments  edited  by  Hirschfeld,  J.Q.R,,  XVI,  390  seq. — 
P.  20.  The  correspondence  of  Q^^dai  with  the  King  of  the  Chazars 
appeared  also  with  a  Polish  translation  by  Bielowski,  MonumenU 
Peloniae  historical  vol.  I  {Lemberg,  1864),  p.  51  seq.— P.  21,  1.  5  from 
below.  The  Arabic  original  of  the  Report  of  Nathan  ha-Babli  has  just 
appeared  in  a  Geniza  fragment  edited  by  I.  Friedlaender,  in  J.  Q.  B,^ 
XVII,  747  seq.  The  assumption  of  Halevy  (D^ilB^fcOn  nnn,  lU, 
149  seq.),  that  the  report  concerning  the  privileges  of  Suia  (17(0 
'\y\  KniD  ra'^  Oru  nn^pme^  nii>yDn)  does  not  emanate  from 
Nathan,  thus  receives  support^  see  Jl  Q.  £.,  ib.  752.  Cf.  also  my 
forthcoming  monograph  on  Dosa  b.  Saadiah  in  p^T]  VI,  and  the 
literature  given  there.— P.  24.  A  French  translation  has  appeared  of 
the  Letter  of  Sherira  (jtpUre  historigue  du  B.  Scherira  Goon,  traduite . . . « 
par  L.  Landau,  Anvers,  1904 ;  a  feeble  performance,  see  the  review 
by  Isr.  L^vi,  R.  A  J.,  L,  279,  and  by  me.  Orientalist.  Litt-Zeitung, 
1905,  no.  10).— P.  28,  ult  About  the  editio  princeps  of  Josippan  see 
D.  Gflnzburg,  R.  K  J,,  XXXI,  283  seq.,  who  promises  a  reprint.  That 
part  of  Josippon  which  deaJs  with  the  first  Hasmoneans  (IV,  18-27) 
was  translated  by  Mas'iid  *Adh&n  into  vulgar  Arabic,  under  the  title  of 
D^iDBTI  rnx^  (Livomo,  1886;  see  my  Zur  jad^-arah.  LiUer.y  p.  21).— 
P.  36, 1.  16.    As  I  have  shown  in  my  study  of  Ephraim  b.  Shemaria 
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(A.  K  J.,  XLYIII,  152),  the  heads  of  the  schools  in  Palestine  adopted 
the  title  of  Gtkon  even  before  the  decay  of  the  Gaonate  in  Babjlon. 
This  study  also  complements  what  is  here  said  about  the  conflict 
between  the  descendants  of  "  Aaron  '*  in  Palestine  and  the  descendants 
of  "*  Darid  *'  in  Egypt  (IL  4-5  should  be  corrected).  See  also  further 
on  p.  175.^— P.  36,  ult.  On  the  custom  of  honouring  the  memory  of  the 
dead  (mora  n-Dtn)  see  also  Isr.  L^yi,  R  A  J.,  XXIX,  43-60.— P.  39, 
L 13.  Another  Vienna  Mem(>rbu€h  in  the  FOrth  Klaus»ynagoge  has  been 
edited  by  M.  Stem  (BerUner-Festsckrift^  Hebrew  part,  pp.  1 13-130; 
see  i^  J^.  J.,  XLVIl,  146).— P.  41, 1.  16.  On  the  l4gid  Meborach  see 
finally  my  Sekeektei^s  Saadyanoj  p.  15,  s*t.,  and  Zur  jUd.-arab,  Litter,^ 
p.  68,  n.  i.^P.  44,  §  29  b.  As  the  T^^M^^  ^^3  is  to  be  assigned  to 
the  tenth  centuiy,  it  must  come  rather  soon  after  the  Jo8ippon, — 
P.  48,  1.  17.  On  the  Reports  concerning  David  ^Kn^K,  which  all 
originate  from  Benjamin,  see  also  Loeb,  R.  j6,  J.,  XVI,  215  seq.^- 
P.  4^  ult.  Of  the  recent  editions  of  Bei^amin*s  Travels  must  be 
noted,  besides  that  of  Margolin  mentioned  above,  with  a  Russian 
temslation,  also  that  of  Grdnhut  and  M.  N.  Adler  with  a  German 
trandation  (2  parts,  Jerusalem,  1903-4;  cf.  Goldziher's  critical  notice, 
Z,D,P.V.,  XXVIII,  190S,  p.  151-154),  and  the  not  yet  completed 
edition,  with  English  translation,  also  by  M.  N.  Adler,  in  J,  Q,  B.,  XVI, 
453  ^<1*  On  Beigamin  see  also  the  article  by  Bacher  in  Jew,  Encyck 
S.V.  (III,  34).— P.  Si,  §  35.  The  KDir  ni>lD  was  dealt  with  again  by 
David  Kohn  in  n^W1»  XV,  1905,  pp.  175-184. — P.  53,  §  38.  On  the 
legends  concerning  Samuel  he-Ohasid,  see  the  valuable  monograph  of 
Epstein  (TDhn  i>K10«^  \  Berdyczew,  1904,  firom  fnin,  IV;  cf.  also 
JR.  A  J.,  XLVin,  281).— P.  54, 1.  1 1.  The  Encyclopaedia  of  Shemtob 
ibn  Palquera,  noan  n^UV*l,  was  edited  by  M.  David  (Berlin,  1902). — 
^-  5^»  §  5^'  ^  minute  description  of  the  niil'OTn  'D  is  given  by 
Cowley  in  his  as  yet  uncompleted  Supplement  to  Neubauer*s  CaL 
Bodl,  no.  2797  (ilS,  Neub.  2585,  which  Steinschueider  gives,  contains 
something  altogether  different).-  lb.,  n.  i.  The  Testament  of  Eleazar 
b.  Samuel  is  separately  treated  in  §  56  (where,  instead  of  1257,  read 
I357).-P.  59,  §  53.  The  stoiy  by  E,  T.  Schapiro,  ^»D1  miDn  (first 
edition,  Warschau,  1864;  7th  edition,  ib.,  1904)  is  translated  from 
the  Gatleri$  der  Sippurim,  and  does  not  contain  the  narrative  of 
an  incident  of  the  year  1344,  but  recounts  the  remission  of  the  vow 
of  Ferdinand  I,  to  drive  the  Jews  out  of  Bohemia,  by  the  pope,  Pius  IV 
(see  §  1 18).— P.  61, 1. 23.  The  essay  of  S.  (so  read  instead  of  Th.)  Reinach 
on  Samuel  Zarza  is  printed  again  in  his  CuUea,  Myihes  et  Religions, 
vol.  1  (1905),  pp.  415-425.— P.  67,  §  70.  The  story  of  a  calamity  in 
1420  in  Saragossa  a{>peared  also  separately  under  the  title  of  nP^O 
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DWKD\aiKD,  Jeruaalem,  1872  (5  pp.,  email  8vo).— P.  68,  §  72.  The 
b^nno  ^^1  rPHB'  HCTO  is  new  edited  by  David  Fraenkel  in  )^lp 
Dnom  onan  (Husiatyn,  1902);  cf.  Z.f,KB,,yiU,  131;  IX,  62.— 
P*  69,  §  74.  The  text  of  the  statute  of  the  communities  in  Castile, 
of  the  year  1432,  was  edited  by  Francisco  Fernandez  y  Gonzalez 
(OrdenamietUo  farmado  por  los  procuradores  de  las  aljatnaa  hehreas 
....de Castitta, &c., Madrid, 1 886).  Cf. also LoeVs article, R, A Jl, XIII, 
187  seq.  (Heb.  translation  in  Sokolow's  ^I^DKH,  III,  1886,  133  seq.).-— 
P.  73,  I.  14  from  below.  Gross  (Gallia  judaieaf  p.  116)  conjectures 
sSq  to  be  a  corruption  of  ^^73 1  that  is,  Aaron  of  Beaugency. — 
P.  93, 1.  20.  An  edition  of  the  greatest  portion  of  the  sixth  section 
of  the  Juhasin  has  been  published  by  Neubauer,  after  a  newly- 
acquired  Bodleian  MS.  (MS.  Heb.,  d.  16 ;  Cowley's  Suppl.  no.  2798), 
written  1564  {Steinsehneider'Festschrifi,  Hebrew  part,  p.  209  seq.) — 
P.  97,  §  103.  On  a  MS.  of  the  DHVD  Tw^'O  in  private  possession 
in  Ctoo,  see  Gottheil,  J.Q.R.,  XVII,  647,  no.  67.— P.  106,  1.  15.  On 
the  relation  of  Don  Joseph  Nasi  to  Siegmnnd  August  of  Poland,  see 
also  the  interesting  documents  ed.  M.Schorr,  M.G.WJ^,,  XLI,  169  seq. — 
lb.  1.  12  from  below.  The  report  that  Moses  Bashiatschi  died  at  the 
age  of  28  (read  this  for  27)  is  contained  in  a  St.  Petersburg  MS.  of  his 
DNIPK  HDD  (Neubauer,  Aus  <f.  PeUrsb.  Bibl^  P*  121),  but  here  1555  is 
given  as  the  year  of  his  death.— P.  107,  L  11.  To  the  editions  of  the 
a^yV  *)1KtD  must  also  be  added,  ed.  Benjacob,  Wilna,  1865.— lb.,  1*  4 
from  below.  On  the  names  of  the  women  of  the  first  generations  in 
Samuel  Algazi  see  also  my  notice  in  Stade*s  Z.A,T,W.t  XXV,  1905, 
p.  342.— P.  1 14,  §  145.  The  histoiy  of  Isaac  Jeshurun  is  recounted  also 
in  the  AUg,  Zeitungd,  Judentuma,  1904,  p.  511-12  (where  the  erroneous 
date  1544).— P.  119,  §  165.  On  Isaac  Aboab  da  Fonseca,  see  also 
Eayserling,  Jew,  Encyc,  s.  v.  (I,  74). — ^P.  131, 1. 1.  Loewenstein's  essay 
on  the  family  of  Aboab  has  appeared  in  the  meantime  (M.G.W.J,, 
XLVIII,  1904,  pp.  66i-7oi).-P.  135, 1.  la  from  below.  The  T\)J70  \sr\2b 
of  Mordecai  b.  Nisan  is  edited  by  Neubauer,  Atta  d.  Fetersh.  Bibl,^ 
Hebrew  supplement,  pp.  30-66.— P.  142.  To  the  works  against  Nefce- 
miah  H^jjnn  must  also  be  added  a  letter  by  Abraham  Segr^  of  Casale 
Monferrato,  ed.  Berliner  (3)0  nvi«,  XVII,  1890,  pp.  13-20).— P.  159, 
§  281.  A  Russian  translation  of  Levinsohn*s  D^*7  DDK,  by  I.  N.  Sorkin 
(St.  Petersburg,  1883)  also  appeared,  and  a  German  translation  by 
Albert  Katz  (Die  BlutlOge,  Berlin,  1892).— lb.  L  3,  from  below.  Gold- 
stoff  published  also  oSyn  nmp.  Universal  History  till  1852,  2  parts, 
Vienna,  1858,  Lemberg,  i860  (Benj.  527,  no.  326).— P.  160,  §  283. 
M.  A.  GOnzburg  was  already  cited  before,  p.  157,  L  3,  from  below. — 
P.  162,  §  290.  Schulmann  has  also  translated  the  works  of  Flavins 
Josephus,  of  course  nOt  from  the  Greek  original,  but  probably  from 
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a  Gennan  tranBlation,  namely,  a  part  of  the  Antiquities  (flV^1D*7p 
D^TVlSn,  part  I,  Wilna,  1864 ;  corresponding  to  Books  XI-XVI  of  the 
original),  and  the  Wars  (DHIiTn  rDDH^D,  2  parts,  and  edit.,  Wilna, 
1884).— P.  163,  L  8  from  below.  Deinard's  little  work  i>KnK^a  T\)ro 
contains  an  edition  of  the  J^tcn  Dy  n*lDT,  but  the  treatise  on  the 
^'Sobotniks"  in  the  Gancasos  is  by  Deinard  himself.— P.  164,  1.  9 
from  below.  The  work  on  Frank  is  called  )TnV)  p3M*lC  and  is  trans* 
lated  from  the  Polish  original  of  Eranshaar  (identical  with  the  one 
mentioned  on  p.  182 ;  cf.  also  J.  Q,  R,  VIII,  335).— P.  165,  §  303.  On 
Neubaner*s  Mediaeval  Jewish  Chronidea,  vol.  II,  see  also  the  critical 
notices  by  Bacher  {B.i.J,,  XXXII,  138  seq.),  M.  Friedl&nder  («/.  Q,  R., 
VIII,  336  seq.),  and  by  the  present  writer  (m''BVn,  1896,  nos.  165- 
167).— P.  166,  1.  !•  A  Hebrew  translation  of  yoI.  Ill  of  Graetz's 
OeeehickU  appeared  still  earlier,  by  Abr.  Kaplan,  under  the  title 
trm^n  W  nan  (Vienna,  1875)  -,  then  the  beginning  of  voL  VIII, 
under  the  same  title  (the  translator  is  not  named),  in  the  monthly 
review  ^P  p  ed.  Eantor  (4  sheets,  St.  Peteisburg,  January-April, 
1887) ;  a  new  one,  entitled  DHirpn  nwin,  by  N.  Sokolow,  has  begun 
to  appear  (Warsaw,  1905 ;  fifteen  sheets  so  far).  A  Jndaeo-German 
translation  of  the  popular  History  of  Graetz  (VolkstUnUiche  Geschichte 
d€r  Juden)  was  issued  by  J.  Lemer  (Wursaw,  1890  seq. ;  the  same 
writer  also  published  a  short  history,  likewise  in  Judaeo-German, 

on  nxn^D^^n  ra  fnntv  iw  p6  wa^jrya  ytr^nr  wn,  Odessa,  1884, 

235  pp.),— Ib^  L  6.  A  second  edition  of  Jawitz*s  DV/  D"^\1  ^"Dl 
7K*ie^  ^31  appeared  in  Warsaw,  1892,  also  a  general  History  of  the 
World  for  the  young,  D^yn  nD^  ^nil,  4  parts,  Warsaw,  1893.— lb., 
1.  9  from  below.  Further  materials  for  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
especially  in  Cracow,  were  published  by  Wettstein  in  the  Kaufmanth 
Gedenkbueh,  Hebrew  part,  pp.  69-84  (KP«npa  Snpn  ^Dp^BO,  xvi  pp.). 
Similar  materials  for  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Lithuania,  by  S.  P. 
Rabbinowitz,  ib.,  p.  55  seq.  (which  is  to  be  added  on  p.  167, 1.  3). — 
P.  167,  L  13.  Bemfeld  has  published  also  DSn  yn,  on  the  most  promi- 
nent exponents  of  the  Science  of  Judaism  in  the  nineteenth  century 
(Warsaw,  1896;  90  pp.),  and  a  History  of  the  Crusades,  ^VDD  nnhn 
a^n  (ib.,  1899,  3  parta;  86,  173,  and  247 +  x  pp.).— Ib.,  1.  6  from 
below.  Of  81iwkin*s  HTKOn  K^*17pfiDK  two  parts  have  so  far  appeared, 
(Warsaw,  1897,  1904 ;  on  the  Tannaites);  The  same  author  also  wrote 
in  Judaeo-German,  under  the  title  of  *71^n,  a  short  history  of 
Palestine,  its  colonies,  &c.,  Warsaw,  1893,  98+22  pp.— -P.  170, 
L  10.  ^^^755^1  po^^a  niyOO  is  simply  a  satire  by  S.  J.  Abramowitz 
(better  known  by  his  pseudonym  DHBD  TDID  Vjn^ytD),  which  first 
appeared  in  Judaeo-German,  and  was  also  translated  into  Polish. — 
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P.  175,  L  3*  A  eontinaation  of  Ratner^s  GloMe9  to  JV^Vn  T\?>'0  in  the 
bai^n  "^D,  pabliibed  in  the  honour  of  Sokolow,  p.  sooseq.— P.  175, 
1.  3*  The  letter  of  the  oonununitj  in  Tjte  to  that  in  Aleppo  (read 
thns,  Is,  forDamascot),  ed. Wertheimer,  D^T  ^^,  HI,  fol.  15.  The 
recipient^  Jacob  b.  Joseph,  is  identical  with  the  addressee  of  a  letter 
ed.  Schechter,  BeHiner-FigUchrify  Hebrew  part,  pp.  io3-|i»  (cf. 
J2.  i.  J,,  XLVII,  159 ;  the  word  W  need  not  be  added  before  pn  D^S, 
as  this  word  does  not  occor  elsewhere  either). --lb.,  L  18.  The  ban 
on  Tabernacles,  on  the  Monnt  of  Olives,  was  directed  by  the  Pales^ 
tinean  Geonim  against  their  opponenia  generally,  and  it  is  referred 
to  in  my  communications  in  B.  A  J.,  XLVIII,  156  (read  thus  for  456). 
Abraham  b.  David  speaks  of  a  ban  against  the  Karaites,  also  on 
Tabernacles,  end  also  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  in  another  connexion 
(see  ib.  153,  n.  2).— P.  179,  L  12.  The  little  work  of  Hillesum  (51  pp., 
not  31  )>  is  aimed  against  an  article  by  Cardozo  de  Bethencourt  on 
Uri  ha-Levi  in  Nieuw  I^raditisch  Weekbiady  }IL&j  6,  1904  (see  R.  A  J., 
L,  275). 

I  note  the  following  printer*s  errors  (besides  those  already  men* 
tioned)  :^P.  3, 1. 8  read  nicht  gefastet.— P.  8,  L 16.  Eares,  read  Eores 
(likewise  p.  47,  L  i6).--P.  23,  1.  6  from  below.  1893,  read  i896,— 
P*  43)  1*  13*  Menachem  b.  Ahron,  read  Menachem  b.  Elias. — P.  47, 
1.  6,  instead  of  4,  read  5.— P.  48, 1. 16,  Jehuda  ibn  Verga,  read  Solomon 
ibn  Verga-— P.  52, 1. 12  from  below.  Jew.  Quart,,  VI,  read  Rev.  ^.ju.^ 
XVIL— P.  54,  !•  9  from  below,  instead  of  V  read  XV.— P.  91,  1.  14, 
instead  of  engliaeh  read  to.— Ib.,  1.  19,  instead  of  VII  read  VI.— 
P.  104, 1.  15,  roan  read  «33n.— P.  132, 1. 15,  instead  0/268  read  267.— 
P.  162,  L  6  from  below,  instead  <^4th  edit  read  3rd  edit— P.  163, 1. 10 
from  below,  Wlt3  should  be  deleted. — P.  182,  L  16,  for  Almalik  read 
Almalich.— P.  190  a,  the  list  omits  DIKH  ^^1  nr^lH  279. 

The  object  of  all  these  observations  is,  of  course,  not  to  point  out 
the  deficiencies  of  the  latest  work  of  Steinschneider.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  intended  as  a  mark  of  attention  and  gratitude  on  the  part 
of  the  faithful  pupil  towards  the  hoary  master,  who,  though  entering 
upon  his  ninetieth  year,  still  favours  us  with  the  products  of  his  fertile 
intellect  and  displays  an  incomparable  freshness.  May  Providence 
long  preserve  him  in  our  midst,  and  may  it  be  granted  unto  him  not 
only  to  publish  with  all  speed  the  second  part  of  the  work  under 
notice,  but  also  to  bring  all  his  other  learned  projects  into  realization. 

Samuel  PozNAifSKi. 
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Codices  e  Vatiganis  selecti  phototypice  expressi,  jussu 
Pii  PP.  X  consilio  et  opera  curatorum  bibliothecae  Vaticanae. 
Vol.  IV:  Bibliorum  ss.  graecorum  Codex  Vaticanus  gr.  1209  (cod.  B). 
Part  I :  Testamentum  Vetus.  T.  i  (Milan,  U.  Hoepli).    Price  230  L. 

F.  E.  CoGOiN,  "  Man*8  Estate,  an  Interpretation  of  Genesis  ii.  4— 
iv.  26  "  (London,  Murray).    Price  5*. 

K.  CoHEK,  ^any  pe63i  \frh2  o^^n  rm^  nv  nuK  ^pnsi  nuK  rvou 

—  D^^n  DnnaK  m  (Jerusalem). 

E.  CoHK,  "Der  jadische  Student"  (Berlin,  Jadischer  Verlag, 
Herderstrasse  3-4).  Quarterly  organ  of  the  Verein  of  Jewish  Students. 
Price  2  M.  annually. 

I.  M.  CoLEDANO,  pnDK  (Jerusalem).  Bibliography  of  super- 
commentaries  on  RashL 

CoLLEGio  Rabbikico  Italiano,  ''  Relazione  finanziaria  e  morale 
sul  quadriennio  1901-4'*  (Firenze,  Galletti  e  Cassuto). 

CORRESPONDENZBLATT       PiJB        JUDI8CHE        AUSWANDERUKOS- 

AKGELEGENHEITEK.     Edited  l^   the    Central-Bureau  fir  jtidische 
Auswanderungsangelegenheiten,  Berlin. 

J.  Elder  Cumming,  "The  Psalms,  their  spiritual  meaning.  Vol.  I, 
Psalms  i-xli  "  (London,  R.  T.  S.).    Pp.  viii,  230.    Price  28. 

G.  Dalman,  '*Grammatik  des  jCldisch-pal&stinischen  Aiam&isch. 
Nach  den  Idiomen  des  palftstinischen  Talmud,  des  Onkelostargum 
und  Prophetentargum  und  der  jerusalemisohen  Targume "  (Leipzig, 
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Hinrichs).   Second,  enlarged  and  fully  revised,  edition.    Pp.  xvi,  419. 
Price  12  M. 

T.  H.  Darlow,  "Seed  Com  for  the  World,  a  popular  iUuatrated 
report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  the  year  1904-5  " 
(London,  The  Bible  House).    Pp.  103. 

N.  Davis  (Mrs.  R.  Salaman),  "  Songs  of  Fxile  "  (London,  Macmillan. 
for  the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England).  Translations  and 
adaptations  from  the  Hebrew  Midrash  and  Mediaeval  Poets.  New 
Impression.    Pp.  146.    Price  2s.  6d.  net. 

A.  Deissmakn,  "Die  Septuaginta-Papyri "  (Heidelberg,  Winter). 
Publications  from  the  Heidelberg  Papyrus  Collection.  60  plates. 
Price  26  M. 

M.  Deutsoh,  t«5^^Kr3  t'SKn  i>N3nD  31  TVfXQ  K^3^D  11  H^'ltT 
(Jerusalem,  I^P?  T^^).    Pp.  32. 

G.  DiETTBiCH,  "  Ein  Apparatus  Criticus  zur  PeSitto  zum  Propheten 
Jesaia  *'  (Giessen,  TOpelmann).  Eighth  of  the  "  Beihefte  zur  Zeitschrifb 
ftlr  die  alttestamentliche  WissenschafL*'    Pp.  xzxii,  223.    Price  10  M. 

E.  J.  Dillon,  "The  Original  Poem  of  Job,  translated  from  the 
Restored  Text "  (London,  Fisher  Unwin).  At  the  end  is  the  Book  of 
Job  according  to  the  Authorized  Version.    Pp.  xxiii,  150.    Price  5^. 

C.  DoUAis,  "L'fitude  de  la  Sainte  ficriture"  (Paris,  Lecoffre). 
Pp.83. 

S.  R.  Dbiveb  and  A  F.  Eibkpatbick,  "  The  Higher  Criticism  ** 
(London,  Hodder  &  Stoughton).    Price  is, 

S.  M.  DuBKOW, "  Die  Grundlagen  des  Nationaljudentums  **  (Berlin, 
jQdischer  Verlag).  Authorised  translation  from  the  Russian  by 
L  Friedlander.    Pp.  69. 

J.  Elijah,  D^"»n  nUK  yfV  bv  K'n  D'^'^nn  P|3  (Jerusalem).    Pp.  36. 

A.  Embeb,  "The  Pluralis  Intensivus  in  Hebrew  "  (American  Journal 
of  Semitic  Langs,  and  Lits.    Vol.  XXI,  pp.  195-231). 

Enctclopedia,  the  Jewish  (New  York  and  London,  Funk  and 
Wagnallo).  VoL  XI,  Samson— Talmid  Hakam.  Pp.  xx,679.   Price  255. 

T.  Engebt,  "Ehe-  und  Familienrecht  der  Hebrfter"  (Munich, 
Leutner).    Pp.  vii,  108.    Price  2  M. 

Ettingeb,  "Materialien  zur  Gkonomischen  Lage  der  jddischen 
Kolonien  in  Pal&stina  '*  (Odessa). 

J.  EyfEJEV, "  The  Book  of  Daniel  (in  Russian) "  (Moscow,  Lissner  & 
Sobek).    Pp.  xc,  183.    Price  3*.  (>d. 
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Festschbift  Adolf  Toblbb  cam  nebsigsten  Gebuitstage 
(Braunschweig,  Westermann).  Among  contents  are:  Vom  echten 
Ringe  (G.  GrOber);  Der  Estherstoff  in  der  germanischen  and 
romanischen  Literatnr  (F.  Rosenberg);  Physiologos  und  andere 
mittelalterliche  Plaadereien  tlber  das  Brflten  des  Vogels  Strauss 
(M.  Goldstanb).    Pp.  vi,  477.    Price  8  M. 

K.  Fbybbabskd,  "TaschenwOrterbuch  der  hebr&ischen  and  deut- 
schen  Sprache  zu  den  gelesensten  Teilen  des  Alten  Testaments'* 
(Berlin,  Langenscheidt).    Pp.  yiii,  306.    Price  2  M. 

A.  FBANKL-GBttN,  "Geschichte  der  Jaden  in  Ungarisch-Brod  nebst 
Biographien  ron  R.  Moses  Perls,  P.  Singer,  A.  Jellinek,  P.  J.  Frankl, 
etc."  (Vienna,  Waizner). 

M.  Fbbsco,  "Morceaux  choisis  tir^  de  la  Bible"  (Paris,  Picard). 
Part  II :  the  Former  Prophets.    Price  60  L. 

—  Relations  sar  les  ^coles  de  I'Alliance  Isra^te  Universelle. 

J.  Fbeudenthal,  "ttber  den  Text  der  Lucas^schen  Biographic 
Spinozas"  (Zeitschrift  fQr  Philosophic,  Leipzig,  Voigtl&nder).  Vol. 
126,  Part  II.    Pp.  189-208. 

I.  Fbiedlaekdbb,  "Dubnow's  Theory  of  Jewish  Nationalism" 
(New  York,  The  ''Maccabeean").  An  Address,  reprinted  from  the 
MaccdbcBon,    Pp.  40. 

J.  FttBST,  "  Illustr.  Ftlnf  Bacher  Moses  "  (Prague,  Pascheles).  New 
edition.    German  translation  and  notes ;  230  illustrations.    Price  6  Fl. 

A.  Galg6czi,  "DerWunderrabbi"  (Galgdcz).  Drama  of  Jewish 
life  in  NE.  Hungaiy.    Pp.  165. 

S.  Gelbhaus,  "Propheten  und  Psalmisten"  (Vienna).  Price  1.50  M. 

W.  Gbsehius,  '^  Hebr&isches  und  aramSisches  HandwOrterbuch 
fiber  das  Alte  Testament "  (Leipzig,  Vogel).  Edited  by  H.  Zimmem 
and  F.  BuhL    Fourteenth  edition.    Pp.  xvi,  932.    Price  18  M. 

L.  Gikzbebg,  ^The  Talmud  Student.  A  Lecture"  (Baltimore, 
**  Jewish  Comment "  Publishing  Co.).    Pp.  32. 

Z.  Goldman,  mion  ^tsno  p3K^n  (Jerusalem).    Pp.  loa 

S.G.  Gbeeh,  "The  Encyclopedic  Handbook  to  the  Bible"  (New 
York).    Pp.  832.    Price  8*. 

M.  Gbossbebo,  n^3pn  n^3D  (Lemberg). 

L.  Gbunhitt,  iTIDty^apiO  mnnc  'l  n^y]  aUD  (Jerusalem,  Lancz). 
Critical  text,  German  translation,  Notes. 
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M.  Gbukwald,  "Mitteilangen  zur  jQdischen  Volkskande,  Heft 
XVI "(Berlin,  Calvary). 

D.  Ot^HZBUBO  and  Y.  Stasboff,  "Ornementation  dee  andena  mss. 
h^brenx  de  la  Biblioth^ue  Imp^riale  Publiqne  de  St-P^nbonrg  ** 
(Berlin).    With  26  coloured  plates.    Price  120  M. 

T.  Haebiko,  "  Das  VerRtftndniB  der  Bibel  in  der  Entwicklong  der 
Menschheit "  (Ttlbingen,  Schntlrlen).    Pp.  34. 

8.  Hakham,  Ynmo  rhm  onan  ntnoa  mjn  rrm  rnws; 

tOKPHTSO  (Jerusalem,  Luncz). 

—  nnOK  n^ao  bv  ^^  wain  •WDn  (the  same).  Persian  transla- 
tion  of  Targum  Sheni,  read  in  Synagogue  in  Bokhara  on  Sabbaths 
Shekalim  and  Zachor  before  the  afternoon  service. 

E.  Halbvi,  rvn^Vt  bv  U^mr^  DB^T  T)y\'^  (Palestine). 

M.  Hallbb,  "Religion,  Becht  nnd  8itte  in  den  Genesis-Sagen " 
(Bern,  Grunau).    Pp.  iii,  160.    Price  2.80  IL 

A.  Habkavt,  KrTTna  'n  idd  i>aaa  oniiTn  >'r\  (Wiina,  Jude- 

lewitz).    Social  and  religions  life  in  Nahardea :  Notes  and  additions 
byA.  H.    Price  2  M. 

I.  Habbis,  **  The  Jewish  Tear  Book ''  (London,  Greenberg). 

P.  Haupt,  ^'Ecclesiastes*'  (The  American  Journal  of  Philology, 
Baltimore,  the  Johns  Hopkins  Press.    Vol.  XXVI.    Pp.  125-171). 

J.  Hbhh,  ''Hymnen  und  Gebete  an  Mardnk**  (Beitiftge  sur 
Assyriologie,  1905,  5,  3,  pp.  279-400). 

M .  Heilpbbk,  5>KD^  D^^n  '1  riKD  •  •  •  CnW  trao  (Jerusalem), 
Pp.76. 

S.  HsBKBB,  "  Israels  Profeter  **  (Lund,  Ohlsson).    Pp.  51. 

M.  Hebsohel,  "  Im  Tale  Saron.  Gedichte  jddisch-religi^Jsen  Inbalts, 
sowie  hebr&ische  Gebete,  Lieder,  SprQche  und  Bibekttlcke  in  freier 
poetischer  tJbertragung  *'  (Berlin,  Poppelauer).    Pp.  zv,  318. 

H.  J.  Hetes,  "Bibel  und  Aegypten.  Abraham  und  seine  Nach- 
kommen  in  Aegypten.    I :  Genesis  12-41 "  (Diss.,  Bonn).    Pp.  xvi,  31. 

H.  HiLDSSHEiMEB,  Reprint  of  an  essay  on  the  Shechita  question 
(Sch&chtirage  **)  from  the  '*  Bl&tter  fELr  das  hOhere  Schulwesen.** 

J.  M.  H1LLE8UM,  "  Waar  werd  Menasseh  ben  Israel  geboren  ?  '* 
(Amsterdam,  Reprint  from  "  Central  Blad  voor  Isradlieten*').  Pp.  8. 
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Holt  Land,  tele  (London,  Owen).  An  Album  of  Ten  Scenes. 
Price  18, 6d.  net. 

H.  H5PFL,  "Die  h{}here  Bibelkritik,  Stadie  tlber  die  modeme 
rationalistische  Bibelwissenschaft  *'  (Paderbom,  SchOningh).  Second 
edition.    Price  3  Mk. 

—  "  Das  Buch  der  Bflcher  "  (Freiburg  i.  B.,  Herder).  Pp.  xiv,  284. 
Price  2.80  M. 

B.  Jacob,  "Der  Pentateuch,  exegetisch-kritische  Forschungen ** 
(Leipzig,  Veit).  I.  Chronology;  II.  The  Genealogies;  IIL  The 
Sanctuary;  IV.  Festivals  and  their  Offerings.  Two  plates:  the 
breastplate  of  Aaron  and  plan  of  the  Sanctuary.  Pp.  viii,  412. 
Price  12  M. 

G.  Jahn,  ''Das  Buch  Ezechiel  auf  Grund  der  Septuaginta 
hergestellt,  tkbersetzt  und  kritisch  erkl&rt "  (Leipzig,  Pfeiffer).  Pp.  xx, 
363.    Price  16  M. 

A.  Jebemias,  "Alter  Orie&t  und  Alttestamentler **  (Theol.  LitbL, 
I905»  PP-  337-349). 

Jewish  Literabt  Annual  (London,  1905).  Published  for  the 
Union  of  Jewish  Literary  Societies  (London,  127  Middlesex  St., 
Aldgate,  E.).  Contents:  Anglo-Jewish  Literary  Ability  (L.  Wolf); 
the  Doctrine  of  Original  Virtue  (S.  Levy) ;  the  Jew,  a  psychological 
Study  (Buena  Pool) ;  the  Beni-Israel  of  India  (S.  R.  Samuel) ;  the 
Optimism  of  the  Bible  (D.  Wasserzug).  Reports.  Pp.  viii,  139.  Price 
18,  net. 

M.  Joseph,  "  The  Prayer  Book  "  (London,  Jewish  Study  Society). 
Three  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Prayer  Book  delivered  to  the  Jewish 
Study  Society  during  the  Winter  of  1904-5.    Pp.  63. 

L.  Kahn,  "  Pofeme-Cantate  d^di^  k  la  Patrie"  (Brussels,  Van 
Dantzig).    Hebrew  and  French.    Pp.  14  +  12. 

H.  Kalisoher,  P^  rws^in  (Berlin).  Hebrew,  translated  into 
German  by  Popper.    Second  edition.    Pp.  loa    Price  2.50  M. 

G.  EIabpeles,  "  Literarisches  Wanderbuch  **  (Berlin,  Allgemeiner 
Verein  fiir  Deutsche  Literatur).  Neue  Folge.  Slavische  Wanderungen. 

J.  Eauffkann,  **  Frankfurter  Israel.  Volkskalender,  1905-6." 
Calendar ;  two  stories  by  A.  Katz ;  a  directory  of  Jewish  hotels. 
(Frankfurt  a.  M.,  Kauffmann.)    Price  35  Pf. 

0.  F.  Kent,  "Israel's  Historical  and  Biographical  Narratives" 
(London,  Hodder  &  Stoughton).  Forms  second  volume  of  the  author  s 
**  Student's  Old  Testament."    Contents  of  present  volume  :  (I)  The 
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origin  and  present  literary  form  of  the  O.T,  historical  and  biographical 
narrators ;  (II)  The  earlier  histories  and  biographies  incorporated  in 
Samuel  and  Kings;  (III)  The  Ghronicler^s  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Jndah  and  the  Temple ;  (lY)  Original  sources  and  historical  value  of 
Ezra-Nehemiah ;  (V)  The  Records  of  the  Maccabean  Age ;  and  (VI) 
Recovery  of  the  original  text  of  the  historical  books.  With  maps 
and  chronological  chart    Pp.  xxxi,  506.    Price  128.  net. 

H.  Elaubeb,  "Hochzeits-Album"  (Ober-Cerekre). 

S.  Klein,  DTK  noe^J  (M.  Sziget,  Wider  u.  Rosenthal).  Twenty-two 
Mishnaic  sections,  punctuated  and  translated  into  Jewish-German. 
Pp.  107. 

I.  Klein,  '^31  n")^  pnT  bnH  (Szatmar).    Price  3  K. 

P.  Klsinebt,  ''Die  Profeten  Israels  in  sozialer  Beziehung'* 
(Leipzig,  Hinrichs).    Pp.  v,  168.    Price  3.50  M. 

R.  Knopf,  *'  Das  nachapostolische  Zeitalter :  Geschichte  der  christ- 
lichen  Gemeinden  vom  Beginn  der  Flavierdynastie  bis  zum  Ende 
Hadrians"  (Tubingen,  Mohr).  Part  I  deals  with  ''Das  Ghristentum 
auf  dem  Boden  des  jtldischen  Yolkstum  *' ;  paragraph  3  of  Part  III 
'*Die  Christen  und  die  jfidische  Diaspora";  par.  7,  "Die  Ausein- 
andersetzung  mit  dem  Judentum.'*    Price  9  M. 

J.  K5BERLE,  "  Stknde  und  Gnade  im  religiOsen  Leben  des  Volkes 
Israel  bis  auf  das  Ghristentum  **  (Munich,  Beck).    Pp.  viii,  685. 

E.  KoENiG,  "  Der  &ltere  Prophetismus  bis  auf  die  Heldengestalten 
von  Elia  und  Elisa  "  (Gr.  Lichterfelde,  Runge).    Pp.  46.    Price  60  Pf. 

—  '*l8t  die  Mesa-Inschrift  ein  Falsifikat?"  (Z.D.M.G.,  LIX,  2. 
Pp.  233-251). 

W.  Kbatzenstein,  "Das  Alte  Testament  in  der  Untersekunda'* 
(Bfagdeburg).    Programm.    Pp.  69. 

J.  Kbauskopf,  "  Message  to  Sixteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  3, 
1905."    Pp.28. 

J.  L.  Landau,  "Festrede  zur  Schiller-Feier "  (Johannisburg, 
Michaelis).     Pp.  12. 

L.  Landau,  "^pitre  historique  du  R.  Scherira  Gaon**  (Anvers, 
L.  Bary.  Dated  1904,  but  just  issued).  Introduction,  French  trans- 
lation and  notes.    Pp.  xlii  +  90. 

L.  Lanieb,  "L'Asie,  Choix  de  lectures  de  g^ographie"  (Paris, 
JL  Belin).  Eighth  edition.  Syria  and  Palestine  occupy  pp.  269-41 8, 
Pp.  xi,  618.    Price  6.50  fr. 
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M.  Lazabus,  **  Lebenserinneningen  von  Moriti  Lazaras,  bearbeitet 
▼on  Nabida  Lazaras  und  A.  Leicht "  (Berlin,  Beimer).    Pp.  circa  6oa 

T.  M.  Leikbb,  th)V  1*TD  (Warsaw,  Landan).    Pp.  xvii,  94. 

M.  liBBNEBy  Dt^P  ^n  Gutachten  von  Rabbinem  aller  L&nder  tlber 
Exbnmierongen  und  Aschenamenbeiseiaungen  auf  jQdiscben  Fried- 
hofen  (Berlin,  Poppelauer).    2.40  Mk. 

—  ''Zwei  Fragen  fiber  Exbnmiening  **  (Berlin,  Poppelaner). 
Price  60  Pf. 

I.  Livi,  "Revue  des  Etudes  Juives''  (Paris,  Durlacber).  Vol.  L, 
No.  100,  April-June,  1905.  Contents :  A.  Btlcbler,  "  La  K^touba  cbez 
les  Juifs  du  Nord  de  TAfiique  k  T^poque  desGu^onim  " ;  I.  Goldziber, 
'*  Melanges  jud^o-arabes** ;  S.  Poznanski,  ''Quelquesdonn^es  nouvelles 
sur  Isaac  ibn  Baronn**;  I.  L^vi,  '*  Fragments  d*un  glossaire  h^breu- 
fran9ai8,*'  "Revue  bibliograpbique»  1904-5**;  Ho£^nann*s  "Mechilta 
de  Rabbi  S.  b.  Jocbai  ** ;  K  Adler,  **  Les  Marranes  sous  Philippe  IV  ** ; 
M.  Ginsburger,  '*  Les  Juifs  de  Metz  sous  Tanoien  regime  ** ;  M.  Lambert, 
"Notes  ex^g^tiques  et  grammaticales ** ;  D.  Simonsen,  "A  propos  du 
Gommentaiie  biblique  de  L^ontin**;  M.  Schwab,  "Deux  lignes  de 
compatibility  '* ;  H.  Derenbourg,  N0ldeke*8  "  Beitr&ge  zur  semitischen 
Sprachwissenschaft ;  *'  J.  Weill,  Gondamin*s  ''Le  livre  dlsale**; 
T.  Reinach,  "  Agobard  et  les  Juifs.**     Price  7  fr.  (annually  35  fr.). 

J.  Levi,  nUK  ^B  ^  tnyt  rmnb  n^a  (Jerusalem,  Levi). 

M.  Lewin,  "Die  Scholien  des  Theodor  Bar  Kdnt  zur  Patriarchen- 
Geschichte  (Genesis  xii-1)  **  (Berlin,  Mayer  and  MOUer)  Dissertation. 
Pp.  xxxvii,  35. 

S.  LiMBAOH,  '*Steenen  des  aanstoots**  (Amsterdam,  Egeling). 
Pp.  38,  338.    Price  1.80  FL 

J.  LoBVT,  "Schiller,  die  Worte  des  Glaubens**  (Graudenz,  R0th). 
Three  sermons. 

W.  LoTZ,  "Das  Alte  Testament  und  die  WiBsenschafb **  (Leipzig, 
Deichert).    Pp.  viii,  252. 

A.  M.  LuNCZ,  ^71^1^  Dlo?T\  (Jerusalem).  First  sixteen  pages  of 
a  new  edition  of  the  text  of  Tractate  Berachoth,  with  critical  and 
explanatoiy  notes. 

A.  M.  LUNCZ,  I^Onnn  rorb  WIDDI  nsnor  ^IXr*  pK  mi>  Palestinian 
Almanack  for  5666.    (Jerusalem.)    Pp.  36 + 228  +  36^ 

^  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Luncz  for  my  knowledge  of  many  of  the  Pales* 
tSnian  pablioationa  Included  in  this  Bibliography. 
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W.  Mackintosh,  "  GleaningB  from  the  Talmud,  selected  and  newly 
translated  into  English  '*  (London,  Sonnenichein).  Pp.  xvi.  136. 
Price  28.  net. 

F.  Maoklbkbubo,  "  Ueber  die  Auf  fossung  der  Bemfstfttigkeit  des 
EbedJahwe  nach  den  Ebed-Jahwesttlcken  Jes.  zlii.  1-7,  xliz.  1-9** 
(Zeitschrifb  fOr  wise.  Theol.,  1905,  pp.  313-343). 

F.  Maolbb,  " Gorrespondanoe  ^pistolaire  avec  le  ciel**  (Paris, 
Leroux).  Extracted  from  the  Bevue  des  Traditions  populaires. 
Letters  thrown  by  Jews  into  a  hole  at  the  Hebrew  Mosqne.    Pp.  19. 

J.  Mabquabt,  "  Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  von  Eran*' 
(Leipzig,  Dieterich).  Second,  concluding,  part.  Pp.  viii,  258. 
Price  8  M. 

J.  T.  Mabshall,  "Job  and  his  Comforters :  Studies  in  the  Theology 
of  the  Book  of  Job  "  (London,  J.  Clarke).    Pp.  170.    Price  28.  6d. 

A.  Menzibs,  "Review  of  Theology  and  Philosophy"  (Edinburgh, 
Schulze).  A  new  monthly  devoted  to  reviews,  abstracts,  and  biblio- 
graphy of  theological  and  philosophical  works.  Price  158.  annually, 
post  free ;  single  numbers  i«.  6d. 

E.  Mbyeb,  "Die  Mosesagen  nnd  die  Lewiten**  (Berlin,  Reimer). 
Pp.  13.    Price  50  Pf. 

M18HNAH,  a^'N  ^D  bv  I^On  inv  W3B^  (Jerusalem). 

J.  M.  Mizbaghi,  n%  pxn  ^nfi  (Jerusalem,  Hashkafo). 

C.  G.  MoNTEFiOBE,  "The  Synoptic  Gospels  and  the  Jewish 
Consciousness."*  First  of  a  Series  of  "  Impressions  of  Christianity 
from  the  Points  of  View  of  the  non-Christian  Religions  **  in  the 
Hibhert  Journal^  July,  1905,  pp.  649-667. 

MooB,  DE,  "  ^tude  sur  le  livre  de  Job  **  (Paris,  Sueur-Charruey). 
Pp.  88. 

Hoses.  Contents:  A.  Gelber,  Moses  der  Befreier;  H.  George, 
Moses  der  Gesetzgeber;  J.  G.  Herder,  Moses  und  die  Dichtung; 
Achad  La-Am,  Moses  der  Prophet.  With  illustrations  of  Moses  by 
famous  artists.    (Berlin,  Jildischer  Verlag.)    7  Mk. 

F.  W.  MozLET,  "The  Psalter  of  the  Church.  The  Septuagint 
Psalms  compared  with  the  Hebrew,  with  various  notes  '*  (Cambridge 
University  Press).    Pp.  xxx,  204.    Price  68.  6d.  net. 

D.  H.  Mt^LLEB,  "Dassyrisch-rOmische  Rechtsbuch  und  Hammurabi** 
(Vienna,  Zeitschrift  far  Kd.  d.  Morgenland,  XIX,  pp.  I39-I95)* 
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B.  Neteleb,  ''Das  Buch  Genesis  nach  der  Vulgata  und  des 
hebraischen  Textes,  tlbersetzt  and  erkl&rt**  (MOnster,  Thersing). 
Pp.  vii,  261.    Price  5  M. 

A.  NooBDTZiJ,  "  De  Filist^'nen,  hun  afkomst  en  geschiedenis  " 
(Eampen,  Kok).    Pp.  246.    Price  2.25  Fl. 

M.  NoBDAU,  *'  Zionism,  its  History  and  its  Aims  **  (London,  English 
Zionist  Federation).    Translated  by  Israel  Cohen.    Pp.  20.    Price  id, 

Oebtebbeichisoh-Isbaelitische  Union,  '*Kalender  fOr  Israeli- 
ten  "  (Vienna).  Calendar,  reports  of  Austro-Hungarian  Jewish  Com- 
munities ;  literary  articles.    Price  1.60  E. 

J.  Obeviz,  DWnn  5|Dr  nn  (Palestine). 

W.  Otto,  "  Priester  and  Tempel  im  hellenistiBchen  Xgypten.  Ein 
Beitrag  zur  Eulturgeschichte  des  Hellenismus  **  (Leipzig,  Teubner). 
Pp.  xiv,  418.    Price  14  M. 

A.  Padoyani,  *'  I  Salmi  secondo  V  ebraico  e  la  Vulgata  interpre- 
tati."    (Cremona,  Maffezzoni).    Vol.  I.    Pp.  325.    Price  3  L. 

S.  W.  Pasoheles,  **Illustrierter  israelitischer  Volkskalender  ftbr 
das  Jahr  1905-6  **  (Prague,  Pasoheles).  53rd  annual  issue :  Calendar ; 
portraits  (including  M.  Eayserling) ;  a  Gheto  tale  **  Ein  jadischer 
"Maler"  (by  Bemhard  Auerbach) ;  "  Der  Wunderrabbi  von  Trombowia  " 
(by  R.  Mirsky-Tauber),  &c. ;  also  commercial  information.  Price 
20  Er. 

A.  Paulus,  "  Les  Juifs  avant  le  Messie.  D^veloppement  politique 
et  religieux  du  peuple  juif "  (Paris,  Bloud).    Pp.  64. 

W.  M.  Flindebs  Peteie,  '*  A  History  of  Egypt,  from  the  nineteenth 
to  the  thirtieth  Dynasties"  (London,  Methuen).  This  (VoL  III)  now 
completes  the  six- volume  History  of  Egypt  by  W.  Flinders  Petrie, 
J.  P.  Mahaffjr,  J.  G.  Milne,  and  S.  L.  Poole.    Pp.  xz,  406.    Price  6». 

G.  W.  PiEBCE,  "  Song  of  Songs,  Versified  "  (Boston).    Price  £1. 

L.  F.  PiNKUS,  ''Studien  zur  Wirtschaftsstellung  der  Juden'* 
(Berlin).    Pp.  56.    Price  i  M. 

M.  POPPELAUEB,  "  Berliner  Volkskalender  fOr  Israeliten  5666 " 
(Berlin,  Pojipelauer).  Literary  notes ;  commercial  information. 
Price  50  Pf.    Also  a  "Jadischer  Portemonnaie-Ealender.'*    10  Pf. 

H.  Pbague,  '*  Annuaire  des  archives  isra^lites  pour  TAn  du  Monde 
5666  [s=Sept.  30,  1905  to  Sept.  19,  1906]  (Paris,  Bureau  des  Archives 
isra^lites).  Calendar  of  Jewish  year ;  Review  of  the  year  5665 ;  List 
of  Honours  of  French  Jews  during  the  year;  "L'Antipape  Benott 
XIII  et  les  Juifs**  (1394-1424)  by  M.  Schwab;  '^Superstitions**  by 
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P.  Hagnenaaer ;  "  Le  Juif  moderne,  Types  et  Variety  " ;  Gonsistorial 
Beports;  Schools;  Benevolent  Societies,  &c.    Pp.  ii6. 

QuABTERLT  STATEMENT,  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  Jaly,  1905 
(London,  38  Copduit  Street,  W.).  Twelfth  Report  on  the  Excavation 
of  Gezer  (R.  A.  S.  Macalister) ;  the  Immovable  East  (P.  G.  Balden- 
speiger) ;  the  new  Cuneiform  Tablet  from  Gezer  (C.  H.  W.  Johns) ; 
the  Bedouin  of  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  (W.  E.  Jennings-Bramley) ; 
Callirrhoo  and  Machaerus  (G.  A.  Smith);  the  Walls  of  Jerusalem 
(C.  W.  Wilson) ;  the  Craftsmen's  Guild  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah  (R.  A.  S. 
Macalister) ;  the  Ossuary  of  Nicanor  of  Alexandria  (the  same) ;  Coffee 
Lore  (J.  E.  Hanauer) ;  the  Trilithon  and  Great  Temple  at  Baalbek ; 
Notices  of  Foreign  Publications  (C.  W.  Wilson) ;  Notes  and  Queries : 
(i)  A  Burial  Custom  (Macalister),  (2)  the  Constantinople  Museum 
(A.  H.  Sayce),  (3)  Why  did  Rachel  steal  the  Teraphim  of  Laban  ? 
(Macalister),  (4)  Inscribed  Lamp  from  St.  George's  College,  and 
(5)  the  New  Cuneiform  Tablet  from  Gezer  (A.  H.  Sayce).  Many 
illustrations  and  plans.  (Price :  Free  to  subscribers  of  not  less  than 
half  a  guinea.) 

B.  Rabbinowitz,  'n  ntuD  trp-un  nwp  r^nh  ptD^n  r^^ 

CrjnT  TtD  •  nnDKpi>nU  Y'axn  jnD^^a  (Jerusalem).    Pp.  62. 

A.  Ramsat,  ''  studies  in  Jeremiah ''  (London,  Bagster).    Pp.  304. 

E.  Reich,  **The  Failure  of  the  Higher  Criticism  "  (London,  Nisbet). 
Pp.  vii,  198.    Price  6a. 

W.  Reich,  ''Misrachah  "  (Frankfurt  a.  M.,  Kauffmann).  Account 
of  the  recent  Journey  of  a  large  party  of  Jews  to  Palestine.  Pp.  vi, 
60.    Price  I  M. 

A.  Reisek,  "Jddische  Motive"  (Vienna,  Stefanstr.  12).  In  the 
Volksbibliothek,  ** Zion  *'  Verlag.    Price  50  Heller. 

J.  M.  RiGO,  "Calendar  of  the  Plea  Rolls  of  the  Exchequer  of  the 
Jews  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  Vol.  I.  Henry  III,  A.  D. 
121 8-1 272  "  (London,  Macmillan,  for  the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of 
England).  Index  by  Miss  Ada  Corcos.  Pp.  xviii,  367.  Price  (to 
non-members  of  the  Society)  i6a. 

L.  A.  Rosenthal,  ♦*  Schiller  und  die  Bibel "  (Strassburg,  TrObner). 
Pp.25.    Price  60  Pf. 

—  ''Jesus  und  die  Rabbinen"  (Berlin,  A.  Scholem).  A  review  of 
E.  Bischoff's  book  bearing  the  same  title.  With  a  letter  by  Dr. 
Bischoff.    Pp.  20. 

—  "  Joel-Nahum-Habakuk  mit  einander  verglichen"  (Strassburg, 
TrObner).    Pp.  iii,  44.    Price  i  M. 
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A.  BuppiH  and  J.  Thok,  '*Der  Anteil  der  Juden  am  Untenichts- 
wesen  in  Preussen  **  (Bureau  ftlr  Statistik  der  Juden,  Berlin-Halenseei 
Westfftliflche  8tr.  46).  Historical  section  (J.  Tbon),  Statistical  section 
(A.  Buppin).    Price  1.50  M. 

J.  M.  Salkivd,  "Die  Petchitta  zu  Schir-haschirun,  textkritisch 
and  in  ihrem  Verhfiltnisse  su  MT.  and  LXX  antersucht**  (Leiden, 
Brill).    Dissertation.    Pp.  42. 

H.  E.  (Sam  USL8), "  Zionismas  and  Eirehenstaat  '*  (Berlin,  J.  Singer). 
Pp.23. 

S.  SoHBBBEL,  "  Jtldische  JLrzte  and  iHr  Einfluss  auf  das  Judentum  ^ 
(Berlin,  J.  Singer).    With  three  portraits.    Pp.  75. 

L.  ScHEBMAN,  "Oriental  Bibliography'*  (Berlin,  Renther  & 
Beichard;  London,  Williams  &  Norgate).  Vol  XYIII,  Part  I  (for 
1904).  Issued  August,  1905.  Pp.  1-76.  Price  128.  6d.  annually 
(three  parts). 

J.  SoHiFFELS,  "Geographie  and  Geschichte  des  Heiligen  Landes. 
Eine  Zugabe  zu  jeder  Biblischen  Geschichte  "  (Freiburg  L  B.,  Herder). 
For  school  use.    Third  edition.    Pp.  32.    Price  35  Pf. 

A.  J.  ScHLESiiTGEB,  fiOn  W^H  ^3*1  tOH  (Jerusalem).    Pp.  124. 

F.  Schmidt,  *'  Vor  1900  Jahren.  Bflckblicke  auf  Begebenheiten  in 
Pal&stina  vor  1900  Jahren  **  (Leipzig,  Ficker).   Pp.  123.   Price  1.50  M. 

T.  E.  S.  ScHOLES,  "Glimpses  of  the  Ages,  or  the  'Superior*  and 
'Inferior*  Races,  so-called,  discussed  in  the  light  of  Science  and 
Histoiy  **  (London,  John  Long).    Pp.  xvii,  409.    Price  12s.  net. 

M.  SoHULBAUM,  "  Neues  voUst&ndiges  Deutsch-Hebr&isches  Hand- 
wOrterbuch  **  (Lemberg,  Schlag).    Pp.  604.    Price  6  Kr. 

H.  v.  SoHUMACHEB,  "Berenice:  Historischer  Roman**  (Leipzig, 
Vobach). 

A.  SoHWABZ,  "Der  Mischneh  Thorah,  ein  System  der  mosaisch- 
talmudischen  Gesetzeslehre  **  (Vienna).  Precedes  the  Twelfth  "  Jahres- 
bericht  der  israelitisch-theologischen  Lehranstalt  in  Wien  ftir  das 
Schu^ahr  1 904-1 905.**  Introduction ;  the  Composition  of  the 
Mishneh  Torah ;  the  relation  of  the  Mishneh  Torah  to  the  Talmud 
and  to  halachic  exegesis.  Pp.  229.  (Also  published  in  Karlsruhe, 
Braun.    Price  8  M.) 

G.  ScHWABZ,  "  Wie  ist  die  Geographic  des  heiligen  Landes  in  der 
Schule  zu  behandcln?**  (P^ogr.,  Eisleben).    Pp.  11. 

J.  Selbst,  "Handbuch  zur  Biblischen  Geschichte.  Fflr  den 
Unterricht  in  Eirche  und  Schule  sowie  zur  Selbstbelehrung  *' 
(Freiburg  L  B.,  Herder).    VoL  I:  the  Old  Testament    Sixth  revised 
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edition  of  the  work  hj  Schuster  and  Holzammer.    128  illostrntionB, 
2  maps.    Pp.  1060. 

F.  Sbbvi,  "Lunario  israelitico  per  Tanno  5666**  (Gasale  Monf.) 
30  cent. 

A.  Shaaq,  {}^V  DiTTOK  '1)  B^Kin  n\t^yi  (Jerusalem). 

E.  SiEVSBS,  **  Die  hebrftische  Genesis  **  (Leipzig,  Teubner).  Part 
II,  "Zur  Quellenscheidiing  und  Teztkritik.**  (Part  I  contained  the 
Text).    Pp.  ii,  234.    Price  8.20  M. 

G.  A.  Smith,  Series  of  Articles  on  the  History  of  Jerusalem 
(London,  Expositor). 

W.  BoBERTSOK  Smith,  ^'Das  Alte  Testament,  seine  Entstehung 
und  Ueberlieferung  '*  (Tabingen,  Mohr).  Translated  by  W.  Rothstein 
from  the  second  English  edition  of  '*The  Old  Testament  in  the 
Jewish  Church.**    Cheap  reissue.    Pp.  ziz,  448.    Price  4.50  M. 

N.  SoKOLOV,  }^"U  'n  Yl  ^^^  bv  Dnin%^  nn^in  (Warsaw,  Haze- 
phirah).  A  new  Hebrew  translation  of  Graetz's  ''Geschichte  der 
Juden."    Fifteen  parts  (288  pages)  have  so  far  appeared. 

SoLDi-CoLBEBT  DE  Beauuett,  "  La  Langue  sacr^e.  Origine  des 
religions,  des  arts,  des  ^critures,  des  alphabets"  (Paris,  Leroux). 
Vol.  I  (670  pages  of  text  and  900  illustrations)  price  30  fr. ;  Vol.  II 
(300  pages  and  232  illustrations)  price  7.50  fr. ;  Vol.  Ill  (160  pages 
and  138  illustrations)  price  7.50  fr. ;  Vol.  lY  (190  pages,  4  tables,  and 
183  illustrations)  price  12  fr. 

Spakisch  und  Jaboon,  "  Kurzgefasstes  WOrterbuch  fflr  Spanisch 
und  Jargon,  herausgegeben  vom  Centralbureau  fCir  jadische  Aus- 
wandemngsangelegenheiten  **  (Berlin,  Ltltzowstr.  8).  For  the  use 
of  Russian  immigrants  in  South  America.    Pp.  24.    Price  20  Pf. 

W.  Staebk,  *' Religion  und  Politik  im  alten  Israel'*  (Tdbingen, 
Mohr).    Pp.  25.    50  Pf. 

Statistisches  Jahbbuch  deb  deutschen  Judek  (Bureau  fOr 
Statistik  der  Juden,  Berlin-Halensee,  WestfUlische  Str.  46).  The 
17th  volume  of  the  "Statistisches  Jahrbuch  des  deutsch-israelitischen 
Gemeindebundes.'*    Contains  many  statistical  tables.    Price  2  M. 

M.  Steikhabdt,  "  Aus  dem  Ghetto.  Erz&hlungen  aus  dem  vorigen 
Jahrhundert  **  (Charlottenburg,  Reich wald).    Price  1.50  Kr. 

M.  Steinsohkeideb,  "  Die  Geschichtsliteratur  der  Juden  in  Druck- 
werken  und  Handschriften  *'  (Frankfurt  a.  M.,  Kauffmann),  I.  Abteilung : 
Bibliographie  derXie^nlt^cAenSchriften.    Pp.  xii,  190.    Price  6  M. 

T.  Stephehs,  "The  Child  and  Religion''  (London,  Williams 
&  Norgate).     Eleven  Essays:  X  being  "The  Religious  Training  of 
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Children  among  tbe  Jews,**  by  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Green.  In  the  Grown 
Theological  Library.    Pp.  371.    Price  68. 

H.  L.  Stback,  '^Die  Genesis  tlbersetzt  und  ausgelegt**  (Munich, 
Beck).  Second  revised  edition.  Part  of  Strack  &  ZOckler's  "  Kurz- 
gefasster  Eommentar  zu  den  heiligen  Schriften  des  Alten  und  Neuen 
Testamentes,  sowie  zu  den  Apokiyphen."  Pp.  xii,  100.   Price  3.50  M. 

G.  Taaks,  "  Alttestamentliche  Chronologie"  (Uelzen  1904,  but  just 
issued—  Selbstverlag). 

F.  Taylor,  '* Esther:  The  Sacred  Prize  Poem,  1905"  (Oxford, 
Blackwell).    Pp.  24.    Price  is.  net. 

J.  Tbuhlab,  "  Catalogus  Codicum  manu  scriptorum  Latinorum 
qui  in  C.  R.  Bibliotheca  publica  atque  universitatis  pragensis 
asservantur  **  (Prague,  Rivnac).    Pp.  xx,  1665.    Price  15  M. 

E.  C.  Tbuka,  "  Eurzgefasster,  wahrheitsgetreuer  Nachweis  aus  den 
Evangelien,  dass  Christus  mit  Juden  liebreich  verkehrte,  die  Gesetze 
Moses  lehrte  und  achtete  u.  s.  w. "  (Vienna,  Dorfmeister). 

E.  Vassel,  "La  Litt^rature  populaire  des  Israelites  tunisiens** 
(Paris,  Leroux),    First  part.    Pp.  96.    Price  2.50  M. 

VeRBAKD    deb    JttDISCHEN    LeHBEB    IN    DEN    RaBB.-BeZIBKEN 

Emden,  Oldenbubg,  Bbemen,  und  deb  judischen  Lehbeb* 
VEBEINE  IM  Deutschen  Reiche  (Mainz,  Wirth). 

Vebeinigung  tbaditionell  -  oesetzestbeueb  Rabbineb 
Detttschlands.  (Berlin,  Itzkowski).  "ProtokoU"  of  the  fourth 
general  meeting. 

E.  ViDBiN,  D^^K^  TJt^  TV  C^TB  piBTI  D^V^H  (Jerusalem,  Luncz). 

E.  V.  P.  Wbczebzik,  "Die  Lage  des  Sionhtigels"  (Vienna,  Kirsch). 
Pp.  23.    Price  I  M. 

B.  Weil,  "Juden  in  der  deutschen  Burschenschaft,  ein  Beitrag 
zum  Streit  um  die  konfessionelle  Studentenverbindung  **  (Strassburg, 
Singer). 

M.  Weiss,  mWD  n^na  ^BP  i>na  nmo  'D  (Kisvarda,  Hungary). 
In  4  vols. 

J.  Wellhausen,  "tJber  den  geschichtlichen  Wert  des  zweiten 
Makkab&erbuches,  im  Verh&ltniss  zum  ersten  **  (Nachrichten  v.  d.  k. 
Gesellschaft  d.  Wiss.  zu  GOttingen,  1905,  2,  pp.  11 7-163). 

J.  Wendland,  "Die  SchOpfung  der  Welt"  (Halle,  Gebauer- 
Schwetschke).  In  Schiele*s  Religionsgeschichtliche  Volksbflcher. 
Pp.  52.    Price  40  Pf. 

A  White  and  M.  Monteibo,  "As  David  and  the  Sibyls  Say** 
(London,  Sands).     A  Sketch :  The  Sibyls  and  the  Sibylline  OracleSi 
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planned  by  the  former,  completed  by  the  latter  writer.  The  book 
considers  the  Oracles  as  genuine  prophecies  of  Christianity.  Pp.  176. 
3«.  6d.  net 

0.  C.  Whitbhouse,  "Isaiah  i-xxxix"  (Edinburgh,  Jack:  "The 
Century  Bible*').  Introduction,  Revised  Version  with  Notes,  Maps 
Pp.  381.    Price  2s,  6d.  net. 

F.  WiLKE,  "  Jesaja  und  Assur.  Eine  exegetisch-historische  IJnter- 
suchung  zur  Politik  des  Propheten  Jesaja"  (Leipzig,  Dieterich). 
Pp.  iv,  128.    Price  3  M. 

V.  Zapletal,  "Das  Deboralied,  erklart"  (Freiburg,  Univ.-Buch- 
handlung).    Pp.  vii,  52.    Price  1.60  M. 

A.  Ziegleb-Stobau,  "Hoses'*  (Vienna,  Manz).  Pp.  4a  Price 
85  Pt 
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"JEWISH  MYSTICISM." 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

A  Prize  of  £200  is  offered  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Montefiore  for  the  best 
book  on  "Jewish  Mysticism." 

The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  left  to  the  choice  of  the  writer, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  found  possible  to  combine  historical 
or  philosophical  method  with  religious  purpose.  The  quotations, 
which  may  be  drawn  from  Jewish  Mystical  writers  of  all  ages,  should 
be  extensive;  they  should  be  selected  mainly  for  their  religious 
interest  and  value,  but  this  must  not  interfere  with  an  exact  and 
scholarly  treatment  of  the  subject,  which  should  deal  critically  with 
the  history  and  the  development  of  mystical  ideas  in  Judaism.  It 
might  be  advisable  to  divide  the  work  into  two  parts— the  first 
containing  a  critical  and  systematic  survey  of  the  subject,  the 
second  consisting  of  passages  from  Jewish  Mystical  writers.  Ex- 
clusive of  quotations,  the  book  should  contain  not  less  than  70,000 
and  not  more  than  90,000  words:  it  may  be  written  in  English, 
French,  or  German.  Any  work  in  German  must  be  in  Roman 
characters  or  typewritten :  the  latter  alternative  is  preferable  in  all 
three  languages,  and  in  any  case  only  one  side  of  the  paper  may 
be  used. 

MSS.  should  be  sent,  not  later  than  October  31, 1907,  to  the  Editors 
of  the  Jewish  Quabteblt  Review  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  St.  Martin  St., 
London,  W.),  with  whom  the  award  will  rest.  The  Prize  will  not  be 
given  unless  a  work  of  sufficient  merit  is  presented.  The  successful 
author  must  undertake  to  prepare  his  MS.  for  publication  within  six 
months  after  the  award. 
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THE  RETURN  OF  THE  JEWS  TO  ENGLAND.    Being  a  Chapter 
ID  the  History  of  English  Law.    By  H.  S.  Q.  Henriques,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  of  the 
Northern  Circuit,  Barrister-at-Law.    8vo,  3^.  6^.  net 
Dat'fy  CAr0uicllf.-^"The  anthor  here  both  interests  and  inatrncts.  ,  .  .  Mr.  HefiriqaM*s  book  is 
one  that  should  be  read  by  every  one  concerned  in  the  Jewish  problem.'* 

LIBERAL  JUDAISM.  An  Essay.  By  Claude  G.  Montefiors. 
Crown  8vo,  3/.  net. 

Jtwish  CAroMielt.-^^^Ht.  Montefiore  has  written  so  attractive  and  forcible  a  book  that  it  most 
arrest  general  attention.  .  .  .  The  book  is  at  once  timdy  and  well  conceived.** 

MANUAL    OF    JEWISH    HISTORY    AND    LITERATTHUS. 

Preceded  by  a  brief  Sammary  of  Bible  History.    By  Dr.  D.  Casssl.    Translated 
by  Mrs.  Henry  Lucas.    Second  Impression.    Pott  8vo,  is.  6d.  net 

Jewish  World.— **BefoTt  Mrs.  Lucas's  excellent  translation  there  was  no  good  text-book 
which,  in  a  moderate  compass,  presented  the  main  facts  of  later  history  with  clearness  and 
precision.  ...  As  regards  the  book's  accuracy  and  value,  the  many  editions  that  have  been 
printed  in  Germany,  and  the  well-known  name  of  the  author,  are  a  sufficient  guarantee.** 

JEWISH  LIFE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  Israel  Abrahams. 
Crown  8vo,  7/.  6d,  net. 

Jewish  Ol^vfv/(C/k— "  With  a  full  equipment  of  modem  scholarship,  he  has  reconstructed  for  us 
and  for  posterity  every  aspect  of  mediaeval  Jewish  life,  and  his  results  are  indispensable  to  every 
future  historian  of  the  Middle  Ages.** 

LES  JUIFS  EN  ROUMANIE  DEFUIS  LE  TRAIT£  DE 
BERLIN  (1878)  jnsqn'li  ce  jour.  Les  Lois  et  leurs  Cons^uences.  Par 
Edmond  Sincerus.    8vo,  5/.  net. 

Jewish  World,— '^^K  book  that  ought  to  command  much  attention,  and  which  has  evidently  been 
written  with  much  authority." 

ASPECTS  OF  JUDAISM:  being  Eighteen  Sermons  by  Israsl 
Abrahams  and  Claude  Montefiore.  Second  Edition,  including  two 
additional  Sermons.    Fcap.  8vo,  ^.  6^.  net. 

Jewish  Chronicle.^** There  are  not  many  books  published  in  the  present  day  of  which  it  can 
be  said  that  they  will  do  no  harm,  and  unlimited  good.  But  of  this  book  it  is  possible  to  say  so, 
and  higher  praise  cannot  be  given.*' 

PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  FROM  FRENCH  HISTORY. 

By  Baron  Ferdinand  Rothschild.    With  Seventeen  Photogravure  Portraits. 
8vo,  I  ox.  6d,  net. 

Times.—"  Baron  Ferdinand  Rothschild  has  made  a  study  of  the  leading  personages  in  French 
History,  and  he  has  produced  in  Ptrsonal  Characteristics  from  French  History  an  extremely 
entertaining  collection  of  their  more  famous  utterances  and  bons  mots;  or,  as  he  prefers  to  caU 
them,  their  *  replies.*  .  .  .  There  is  not  a  dull  paragraph  in  the  entire  book.** 

THE  JEWISH  YEAR.  A  Collection  of  Devotional  Poems  for 
Sabbaths  and  Holidays  throughout  the  Year.  Translated  and  Composed  by 
Alice  Lucas.    Fcap.  8vo,  gilt  top,  ax.  6d.  net. 

Jewish  World.— **  Of  the  book  as  a  whole,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  speak  too  highly,  within 
the  bounds  of  moderation.** 
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DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  HEBREW  MSS. 
OF  THE  MONTEFIORE  LIBRARY. 

COMPltED  BY  HARTWIG  HIRSCHFELD,  Ph.D. 
8vo,  stiff  boards,  5s.  net. 

J*mi*h  Chrmidt.—"  Dr.  Hirachfeld  deserves  rerycorduU  thanlufor  hit  UteM  work. . . .  Bxcetleot." 


JUDAISM  AS  CREED  AND  LIFE. 

By  the  Rev.  MORRIS  JOSEPH. 
Extra  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

Jtwish  ChronicU.—**  A  ?ood,  a  convincing,  and  a  sen'iceable  book.  ...  A  treatise  which  may 
be  read  with  delight  by  tlie  adult,  and  may  also  serve  a«  a  school-book  for  the  jronng.  . . . 
Mr.  Joseph  writes  with  fervour  of  manner  as  w«ll  as  with  sobrie^  of  method,  and  Judaism  exerts 
a  new  fascination  in  his  pages  at  once  full  as  they  are  of  idiormation  and  of  charm.  Never 
before  has  Mr.  Joseph  so  fully  revealed  both  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  and  the  graces  of  his 
style.    English  Jews  will  be  deeply  grateful  to  him.** 

Jewish  World.— "A  great  work  on  the  Jewish  Religion,  not  a  mere  booklet,  or  essay,  not  even 
an  ordinary  handbook,  but  a  comprehensive  and  satisfying  exposition  of  its  principles  and  prac- 
tices. To  say  that  this  treatise  fills  a  gap  in  our  scanty  bioliography  of  Anglo-Judaica  would  express 
inadeqoatdy  the  value  of  the  work.  It  is  a  contribution  to  Jewish  literature  which  proves  to  be 
indiM>ensable.  ...  A  work  which  appeals  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  the  scholar  and  to  the 
uninformedf  to  adults  and  to  young  people." 


THE  BIBLE   FOR  HOME  READING, 

EDITED,   WITH  COMMENTS  AND  REFLECTIONS  FOR   THE 
USE  OF  JEWISH  PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN, 

By  C.  G.  MONTEFIORE. 
Part  /.    To  the  Second  Visit  of  Nehemiah  to  Jerusalem, 

Second  Edition,  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Jmvish  World.— ^^  A  book  that  every  Jewish  father  and  mother  should  carefully  study  and  keep 
as  a  reference  book  while  training  their  children  in  the  most  important  of  all  subjects  of  instruction.** 

Part  II,  Containing^  Selections  from  the  Wisdom  Literature ^  the  Prophets^ 
and  the  Psalter,  together  with  Extracts  from  the  Apocrypha, 

Crown  8vo,  5s.  6d.  net. 

Jgmiih  ChronieU.—'**  The  scholarship,  the  spiritual  insight,  the  attractive  style  which  distin- 
guished the  first  part  of  Mr.  Montefiore^s  BihU  for  Home  Rtading  are  displayed  in  their  fullest 
development  in  the  second  part,  now  happily  published.  But,  goud  as  the  older  book  was,  the  new 
is  even  better.  Mr.  Montefiore  had  indeed  a  great  responsibility.  How  wonderfully  he  has  risen 
to  the  occasion,  how  splendid  a  use  he  has  nosBe  of  the  opportunity,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show. 
But  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  this  book  is  the  despair  of  a.  reviewer.  One  cannot  hope 
to  do  justice  to  such  a  work  when  its  800  pages  are  full  to  overfiowinff  of  learning  simply  utilised, 
of  moral  truths  reverently  enunciated,  ot  spiritual  possibilities  forcibly  rralisea  while  over  all 
there  hovers  a  charm  indefinable,  yet  easily  and  ineVitablv  felt  by  any  reader  of  the  book.  We 
will,  however,  try  to  indicate  some  of  the  excellenoes  of  Mr.  Montefiore's  book,  the  publication 
of  which  is  the  most  Important  literary  event  of  recent  years,  so  far  as  the  Bncrlish-speakiag  Jews 
are  concerned. ...  As  masterly  as  it  is  spiritual,  as  scholarly  as  it  is  attractive.*^ 
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THE  KAKAITE  LITERARY  OPPONENTS  OF 
SAADIAH  GAON  IN  THE  TENTH  CENTURY. 

The  literary  campaign  that  Saadiah,  first  among  the 
Babbanites,  started  against  the  Karaites,  and  whose  exter- 
nal history  I  haye  attempted  to  trace  in  this  Review^, 
found  the  foe  ready  to  join  battle.  There  arose  a  complete 
array  of  Karaite  scholars^  who,  either  in  special  writings, 
or  incidentally  in  the  course  of  their  works,  repelled  the 
attacks  of  Saadiah  with  energy.  But  they  were  not 
content  to  remain  on  the  defensive.  They  speedily 
assumed  an  offensive  attitude,  and  endeavoured,  with 
varying  degrees  of  success,  to  overthrow  the  arguments 
and  proofs  advanced  by  Saadiah  in  support  of  tiie  Oral 
Law,  A  disagreeable  element  in  the  campaign  is  the 
personal  abuse  into  which  the  controversy  often  degene- 
rated :  objective  treatises  are  marred  by  regrettable 
recrimination.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  in  this 
I'espect  both  parties  sinned,  although  perhaps  the  Karaites 
sinned  the  more  deeply. 

The  controversy  initiated  by  Saadiah's  activity  did  not 
cease  with  his  death.  It  was  not  confined  to  the  Gaon 
alone,  but  drew  within  its  range  the  whole  of  Babbinism. 
Henceforth  polemics  form  a  principal  feature  of  Karaite 

*  J,  Q.  R,^  X,  938-76.    For  Addenda  and  Corrigenda  to  that  essay  see 
end  of  the  present  series  of  articles. 
VOL,  xvni.  P 
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literature:  they  inspire  Earaism  with  fresh  life,  and 
stimulate  the  development  of  its  literature  in  a  very  great 
measure.  In  truth,  the  polemical  element  existed  in  the 
very  nature  of  Earaism.  The  latter  was  a  product  of 
opposition  and  revolt  against  the  principles  of  Rabbinism, 
and  hence  its  progress  depended  upon  strife.  Personal 
attacks  were  not  unknown  even  in  its  very  early  days,  for 
*AnsLn  is  said  to  have  prescribed  the  reading  on  eveiy  New 
Moon  of  PsaJm  Ixxiv,  because,  in  his  opinion,  there  was  an 
allusion,  especially  in  verses  4  and  8,  against  the  Rabba- 
nites  ^.  Still,  polemics  play  a  very  small  part  in  the  oldest 
writings  of  the  Earaites,  which,  by  the  way,  are  still 
accessible  only  to  a  very  small  extent.  It  was  not  till  the 
advent  of  Saadiah  that  their  polemics  assumed  a  tone  of 
bitterness  and  occupied  the  most  prominent  place  in  their 
literary  activity,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  controversial 
medley  was  the  figure  of  the  Qckon.  I  now  propose  giving 
a  bibliogi'aphical  survey  of  this  literature  down  to  modern 
times.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
practice  of  the  Earaites  to  repeat  one  another  consciously, 
and  often  to  copy  one  another  verbally,  is  pursued  to  a  still 
greater  degree  in  their  polemical  treatises.  The  controversy 
carried  on  against  the  Rabbanites  in  general  and  against 
Saadiah  in  particular  was  for  them  a  necessary  of  life,  upon 
which  they  continuously  drew  as  their  main  resource. 
Hence,  even  at  a  time  when  all  spiritual  life  in  their  midst 
had  been  stifled,  they  still  roused  themselves,  and  brought 
forth  their  rusty  weapons  to  attack  the  execrated  Fayumite. 
A  brief  survey  of  the  earliest  Earaite  controversy  directed 
against  Saadiah  is  given  by  Sahl  b.  Ma^liah  in  his  polemical 
work  ni^tiD  nroin  ^.    We  there  read :  ariD  "W^  onDom  • .  • 

*  Another  statement  of  'An&n,  reported  by  Moses  Taku,  most  probably 
belongs  to  the  realm  of  legend.  *An&n  is  said  to  have  wished  that  he 
could  contain  within  himself  all  the  learned  Rabbis,  so  that  by  a  single 
stroke  of  the  sword  he  might  be  able  to  slay  them  aU  with  himselt  See 
R,  t.  J.,  XLV,  aoi-a. 

*  Communicated  by  Steinschneider,  Caial,  Lugd,f  p.  403,  and  Pinsker, 
nvjioip  >Q'9^,  p.  37.    The  yariants  are  unimportant 
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bw  DHD  iTOi  mpo  ^33  bv  n>  nnno  i-^na  D«^n  «i>  (rr-w  i>'-i) 
PB^n  i^y  a*OT  oniT  p  jtch\i^  pi  r»>ru  vi?p  a^mi  n^  p  t3 
^33  no  VTDD  li^B^  OTtD  npwi  "^pkj  "h^tn^  kb^k  aw  ^kv  i>y  \snpr\ 
nncDOD  D^niD3  o^nrta  nuie^n  fn^y  n^e^i  Dipoi  mptD  i)3a  «npiD 
>i>y  pi  ^i^aai^K  jni^n  n>>Di>N  uk  rro^yc^  loa  rann  D^naoa  D^yio: 
^Tvai^K  pn  ^i»y  nwi  D^nn  p  ynun  DmT  pi  h^bid  p  pi  pon  p 
'131  DHD  into  inani'  nait^n  ^nnw  >:«  oai  onSn  **  The  writings 
that  Saadiah  composed  against  the  Elaraites  did  not  leave 
his  possession  throughout  his  life.  But  one  work  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Ben  Mashiab,  and  he  replied  to  it  during 
Saadiah's  lifetime.  Similarly  Salmon  b.  Jeroham  wrote 
against  him  in  Hebrew  and  refuted  his  statement,  beginning 
with  the  words  noKI  "hvD  NB^  ^.  But  not  until  the  death 
of  Saadiah  did  his  writings  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Karaites  in  various  places,  and  give  rise  to  a  multitude  of 
convincing  arguments  in  a  number  of  works.  Among  the 
authors  of  the  latter  were  Abu-1-Tajjib,  known  as  al-Jebeli, 
*Ali  b.  Hasan,  Ben  Mashiah,  Ben  Jeroham,  known  as  Ibn 
Buheim,  Abu  *Ali  Hasan  al-Basri,  and  others.  I  also  have 
written  a  reply  against  his  contentions/'  &c. 

But  this  list  is  not  complete.  We  miss,  for  example,  of 
Saadiah's  contemporaries,  so  important  a  writer  as  Qir- 
qis&ni ;  and  even  granting  that  Sahl  mentions  only  those 
who  composed  special  polemical  treatises  against  the  Gaon, 
we  still  miss  Isaac  b.  *Ali,  &c.  But  what  sense  is  there  in 
the  assertion  that  Saadiah  throughout  his  life  did  not 
publish  his  polemical  writings  against  the  Karaites  t  He 
did  not  compose  them  for  purely  literary  purposes,  but 
wished  by  their  means  to  counteract  the  increasing  propa- 
ganda of  the  Karaites.  Hence,  had  he  suppressed  his 
writings  his  intention  would  have  been  quite  frustrated. 
The  statements  of  Sahl  are  therefore  to  be  treated  with 

'  A  ehapter  of  Salmon^  controversial  work  actuaUy  begins  with  the 
words  (Pinsker,  p.  i8) :  -nDwn  p  ma«  noDm  .  .  .  rmw  'run  rrvD  mm 
'yan  TrnriMi  ^Voo  hvm.  Perhaps  we  should  read  here  also :  "VoD  mom  3n3  *iom  bir 
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caution.  His  order,  too,  I  would  rather  not  follow,  but 
propose  to  give  in  chronological  sequence  all  the  Karaite 
literary  opponents  of  Saadii^  known  to  me,  including  also 
those  who  only  indulged  in  occasional  controversy  against 
him.  In  any  case,  this  sequence  cannot  be  quite  exact, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  no  data  respecting  the  lives  of  many 
Karaite  authors,  or  the  data  extant  are  much  confused  and 
mutually  contradictory,  or,  finally,  they  are  fabricated 
intentionally.  In  order  to  make  this  survey  dear,  therefore, 
I  shall  enumerate  these  authors  according  to  the  centuries 
in  which  they  lived. 

Tenth  Centuby. 

1.  Ben  Znta  (or  Zita).  This  otherwise  little  known 
Karaite,  whose  full  name  was  Abu-l-Surri  *  b,  Z.,  probably 
lived  in  Egypt,  and  disputed  with  Saadiah  only  by  word 
of  mouth,  so  that,  strictly  speaking,  he  does  not  belong  to 
the  literary  opponents.  If  he  did  live  in  Egypt,  he  must 
have  disputed  with  Saadiah  whilst  the  latter  was  still  very 
young.  The  substance  of  his  polemical  utterances,  which 
are  only  known  from  references  in  Ibn  Ezra,  has  already 
been  fully  dealt  with  in  my  MisceUen  ilber  Saadja,  11',  to 
which  the  reader  may  be  referred. 

2.  Ibn  SAqaweihi  (or  Saqtije),  one  of  the  oldest  Karaite 
authors,  about  whose  personality  we  likewise  know  no- 
thing ^,  He  composed  an  anti-rabbinical  work  bearing  the 
title  n>KVBi>K  3WD, ''  Book  of  Shameful  Things  "  (i.  e.  of  th^ 
Jlabbanites),  which  consisted  of  the  following  ten  sections  : 

*  Ab  Steinsohneider  rightly  remarks  (Z./.  H.  B.,  VT,  184),  no^  can  only 
correspond  to  the  Arabic  {Jj^\,  But  then  it  must  be  transcribed  al- 
Surri  (and  not,  as  hitherto,  al-Sari),  see  Sujuti,  <<  De  nominibus  relatiyis 
ed.  Veth.,"  p.  136:  (^P^.  H/  j^  \J^  JiXtdij  ^b  {jjJ\.  In  Jew. 
Encyd,f  V,  105  a,  ben  Z.  has  the  forename  ^'Eleazar  *'  I 

*  M(mai88chrift,  XLT,  903-19.  Of.  also  J,  Q,  R.,  X,  956,  and  R.  ti,  J,,  loc.  oit., 
»93-4. 

*  See  Steinsohneider,  Lie  carab.  Liter,  d,  Juden,  pp.  45  and  981,  no.  56 
(also  mj  Zur  jUdisch-Kuralnschen  Zttteroftir,  Berlin,  1904,  p.  40). 
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(i)  on  the  uDity  of  God  ^ ;  (2)  on  a  branch  of  the  Sabbath 
laws,  viz.  the  kindling  of  lights  ;  (3)  on  another  branch  of 
these  laws,  viz.  on  presents  (or,  on  irrigation  on  Sabbath)  5 
(4)  on  the  determination  of  the  New  Moon ;  (5)  on  the  rule 
noD  /'*13  nb  (hence  on  the  validity  of  Dehijot) ;  (6)  on  leap- 
year  ;  (7)  on  the  prescriptions  respecting  forbidden  fat ; 
(8)  on  forbidden  d^rees  of  relationship ;  (9)  on  the  pre* 
scriptions  respecting  menstruation ;  and  (10)  on  pollution 
(••np  hv^).  This  work  was  preceded,  by  way  of  introduce 
tion,  by  a  polemic  against  the  Mishna,  in  which  it  was 
shown  that  the  latter  cannot  be  of  divine  origin^  Ibn 
S&qaweihi  maintained  therein,  with  regard  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  first  four  chapters,  that  the  later  Rabbis  had 
erred  in  equal  measure  with  the  earlier  ones  ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  remaining  six  chapters,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
here  the  later  Eabbis  had  deviated  from  the  earlier  ones, 
and  he  sought  to  confirm  this  by  proofs  from  the  Talmud* 
The  work  of  Ibn  Sdxjaweihi  thus  comprised  the  entire 
scope  of  the  controversy  between  Eabbanites  and  Karaites, 
dealing  both  with  theological  matters  (anthropomorphism) 
as  well  as  with  matters  of  Halakha  (Sabbath  and  festival 
laws,  calendar  science,  and  laws  of  diet,  marriage,  and 
cleanliness) ;  and  we  should  have  had  before  us  not  a 
mere  reply  but  an  independent  anti-rabbinical  work  (the 
oldest  of  its  kind)  K  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this 
work  was  the  result  of  Saadia^'s  activity,  so  that  it  rightly 
belongs  to  the  category  of  works  dealt  with  in  this  study. 

This  section  mast  be  the  source  of  Ibn  SAqaweihi's  opinioDj  quoted 
by  Moses  ibn  Ezra  in  his  np^irf^M  n^Hpo,  that  >oi  in  Ps.  Izxxiii.  a  does 
not  mean  '<  to  be  silent "  but  <<  to  be  similar  *'  (quoted  by  Harkavy  in  his 
Nijtea  to  the  Ruasian  iransUUion  of  Oraetg,  toI.  VI,  p.  ci) :  jn  xanw  ipVi .  .  . 

'SMn  Tn  »bwm  r6  naw  vh  )h  (Jes.  Ixii,  7)  i)  >di  ■onn  bm  arp^  10  p  rA  roD 
nooab  m«D  anna  »d  Tcnaa'sM  nin  rvy^X)  p  rp  vhvn\ 

*  Everything  points  to  the  positiye  inference  that  Ibn  SAqaweihi  was 
A  Karaite  and  not  a  sectarian  aui  generUy  as  Firkowitsch  (see  Gottlober, 
CTMnpn  minrh  mpa,  p.  149)  asserts.  Hoses  ibn  Ezra  (see  Harkavy, 'ibid., 
p.  c,  and  DOvr  cu  n^vm,  VII,  33)  places  him  in  the  same  rank  with  £[iyi 
Al-BalkhL 
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Express  testimony  to  this  effect  is  given  by  al-Hiti,  who 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  Ibn  Sdqaweihi's  work,  in 
the  following  words  ^:  ^hn  pNaii^K  hv  ni  n«  nn  rr^po  \y\ 
^'h\>Tb^\  DnK^w  n'hvbtf^  'rhv^y^Ki  a^aKi^io  h^rhii^  "b  nDVsi'K 
oni>p3  i>onN1.  This  is  the  conclusion  also  to  be  derived 
from  the  fact  that  Saadiah,  in  his  polemical  work  (about  to 
be  mentioned)  against  Ibn  S&qaweihi,  already  alludes  to  his 
principal  work  against  the  ELaraites,  the  PDn^M  stens  \  It 
is,  therefore,  probable  that  Ibn  S&qaweihi  also  had  before 
him  many  polemical  writings  of  Saadiah*,  which  now 
provoked  him  to  a  counter-attack. 

Of  this  polemical  work  of  Saadiah,  which  bore  the  title 
rr^pxD  pK  "hv  In^N  'ytffO,  and  of  which  only  a  few  single 
quotations  were  known  hitherto  *,  some  extensive  fragments 
have  now  been  discovered.  One  of  these,  belonging  to  the 
early  part*,  contains  the  information  about  Ibn  S&qaweihi's 
work  given  above,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  refutation  of 
the  first  chapter,  namely,  the  reproach  that  the  Talmudists 
anthropomorphized  the  Deity  ^.     A  more  extensive  fiag- 

*  J.  Q,  R.,  IX,  435.    Cf.  ibid.,  X,  253,  note  3,  and  Z.  /.  H,  B,,  II,  79. 

*  On  the  Feast  of  Weeks  (i.  e.  on  the  oontroveray  respecting  mncts 
raon)  Ibn  S&qaweihi  had  no  special  section,  but  he  doubtless  dealt 
incidentally  with  this  important  theme  in  another  section.  Saadiah's 
views  on  this  matter  were  preserved  at  the  end  of  his  r>Dn^  3Hn3.  See 
J.  g.  A,  XVI,  ioa-5. 

'  In  the  fragment  soon  to  be  mentioned,  ed.  Hirschfeld  (J.  Q.  12.,  XVT, 
109).  It  is  thus  established  anew  that  the  oontroversial  work  against 
Ibn  S&qaweihi  formed  a  separate  work  of  Saadiah,  and  that  therefore  the 
correction  is  necessary  in  the  words  of  Moses  ibn  Ezra :  aro  ^\  i^ri 
zy^tmnn  mpo  p  b»  vmawna[i]  ;mon  "iDoa ;  resp.  (in  Arab,  original)  :  pa  ipt 

see  ibid.,  p.  zoo,  note  i. 

*  Above  all  his  controversial  work  against  *An&n,  which  appeared  in 
the  year  9x5.    See  J,  Q.  R.,  X,  041. 

*  OoUected  by  me,  ibid.,  959  seq. 

*  Edited  by  Harkavy  from  the  St.  Petersburg  Library,  ibid.,  XIII, 
669  seq.  (partly  also  ibid.,  XVI,  119).     Cf  also  R.  i.  J.,  XL,  88. 

^  It  can  therefore  be  assumed  with  Harkavy  (p.  667,  note  9)  that  the 
quotation  from  Saadiah  in  Judah  b.  Barzilai's  Commentary  on  Je^ira,  p.  90, 
is  perhaps  likewise  taken  from  the  polemic^il  work  against  Ibn  S&qaweihi 
(so  that  J.  Q.  R,,  X,  955  should  be  corrected). 
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ment  (consisting  of  six  leaves)  ^  contains  the  refutation  of 
the  sixth  chapter  (on  leap-year ;  the  beginning  is  missing 
of  what  seems  to  have  been  a  very  complete  treatment  of 
the  subject),  the  seventh  (on  the  fat  tail,  n>^M,  the  use  of 
which  was  forbidden  by  the  Karaites,  as  opposed  to  the 
Rabbanites,  see  SteiiiachTieider ^Festschrift ,  p.  203,  n.  3), 
and  of  the  ninth  chapter  (on  menstruation ;  the  conclusion 
is  missing).  The  refutation  of  the  eighth  chapter  (on 
forbidden  degrees  of  relationship)  was  thus  not  included 
in  the  work^,  probably  because  Saadiah  composed  a 
separate  treatise  on  this  subject^.  Still  another  frag- 
ment^, in  which  the  objections  against  the  Mishna  are 
refuted,  is  perhaps  likewise  an  offshoot  of  the  work  against 
Ibn  S^aweihi,  as  the  latter  (as  we  saw  above)  attacked 
the  Mishna  in  his  own  polemical  writing,  and  Saadiah 
expressly  states  that  he  will  follow  up  the  refutation  of 
the  first  four  chapters  with  a  defence  of  the  Mishna  ^.  In 
this  fragment  Saadiah  does  not  address  bis  words  to  a 
particular  person,  as  in  the  other  two,  but  speaks  of  "  those 
people"*. 

The  treatment  that  Saadiah  accorded  to  Ibn  S&qaweihi 
in  his  work  was  not  very  generous.     He  usually  calls  him 

*  Edited  by  Hirsohfeld  from  the  Cambridge  Geniza,  J,  Q.  i?.,  XVI, 
105-ia.  That  this  fragment  belongs  to  the  polemical  work  against 
Ibn  SAqaweihi  is  shown  by  the  contents  here  presented,  which  corre- 
spond exactly  to  the  order  of  the  sections  in  the  work  of  Ibn  S&qaweihi. 

*  This  follows  expressly  from  Saadiah*s  words  (p.  no,  1.  15)  :  M:rrnD  "iMi 
WHpTp  WDbwS  W3W  WTPD  w»b»  KPT«  *n^  (r.  nT5«^)  ftiOH^  i^  p  a«ia«bH  5^h 
T^  3Hro^  DKon  ^m  57io[^]  ibit  mw3  |h  ^aaa^D  pan  ip  no  «dw?3i.  On  the 
division  of  the  ten  sections  of  Ibn  SAqaweihi  into  four  and  six,  see  above. 

*  Steinschneider's  doubts  (loc.  cit,  p.  49,  no.  8)  as  to  the  existence  of 
this  work  seem  to  me  to  be  unfounded.  Cf.  my  Zwr  jad,-ardb,  LiUar^  p.  49, 
and  the  Addenda  at  the  end  of  the  present  series  of  articles. 

*  Likewise  edited  by  Harkavy,  loo.  cit.,  656-7. 

*  See  p.  663,  L  7  from  bottom :  SKiaH  ^  rnn  ^p  (rrnp«D  pH  *«)  oipi . .  . 
'iM  131  Sap  DTpH  \A  nn  "jVi^ . . .  'D'iT  rroo  p  «n3M  ^  rj'a  nyvdm  ^  pt^ 
awiaw  ibM  warn  wtdd  'wa  awaHbM  nrt  »d  pfei  ko  vrtoh  towo^  -ot  rh^anVH  awjM 
TtmcfM  ftrvsfr  'awinrw  Sap  rro  m  ww  ho  >d  Hn%  Imm  VwhSh. 

*  See  p.  656,  1.  7  from  bottom :    %  kto  p:yo'  DipSw   ^Vihtt  mr\ . . . 
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''the  ignoramus*'  (?rmb»  irtn),  or  "novice"  (mibn  wnn),  or 
"  that  fellow  "  (prbn  Nnn,  |KD5Ki>«  «in),  applying  to  him  the 
Terses  Psalm  xxxi.  19,  Prov.  xviii.  3,  and  Job  xiii.  5.  He 
says  that  he  has  rightly  called  his  work  rt*mthti  ^iiTO^ 
because  he  has  revealed  in  it  only  his  own  shame  and 
confusion. 

Besides  being  mentioned  in  the  special  polemical  work, 
Ibn  S&qaweihi  is  referred  to  in  another  fragment,  the  author 
of  which,  according  to  Harkavy,  must  also  have  been 
Saadiah.  We  there  read^:  D^Kvi^K  ]H2  [n^]p«D  p  bt<p  wh 
K^ni^K  p  . .  •  V  K  « •  M  MiK  pai^DD^JK  n-«r  nb  ro\  I  e.  "  did  not 
Ibn  Sdqaweihi  maintain  that  one  who  is  fasting  may  drink 
sakanjabin  (a  sort  of  syrup  prepared  from  sour  wine),  as 
it  is  to  be  regarded  as  medicine  t " 

8.  AhtL  Jtlsuf  Ja'qtib  [b.  Isaac  b.  ShemajaP]  al-Qirqis&ni 
is  rightly  regarded  as  one  of  the  foi*emost  Karaite 
authorities,  but  the  full  extent  of  his  literary  impor- 
tance has  only  become  known  in  recent  times  ^  His 
chief  work  was  a  complete  commentary  about  the  pas- 
sages of  the  Pentateuch  not  bearing  on  law  (^^MPD  nif^  >fi 
l^^nsi^K  n^:  M  ^ni>N  ir'nini^K),  entitled  p^«nniw  Y^^nhn  nxro, 
*•  Book  of  Beds  and  Gardens/'  which  had  as  introduction 
a  complete  compendium  of  law,  entitled  nMi:9M^M  nKM^, 
apK-joi^Nl,  "Book  of  Lights  and  Watch-towers."  In  the 
former  work  the  date  of  composition,  Babia*  H,  326  of  the 
Hegira  =  Adar  1249  contr.  (=  938),  is  expressly  given*; 
and  the  second  work,  too,  which  claims  our  chief  interest, 
was  composed,  according  to  Ibn  aJ-Hiti,  a  year  earlier,  i.  e. 
325  of  the  Hegira  (=  937)*.     Qirqis&ni  was  accordingly 

>  Woschod,  January,  1900,  p.  83. 

*  Steinschneider  details  the  literature  on  him,  loc.  oit.,  $  43  (sapple- 
mented  in  mj  Zur  Jdd.-ardb,  Litter,,  p.  48).  In  these  places  everything 
is  enumerated  that  has  hitherto  been  edited  of  the  works  of  Qirqis&ni. 

*  See  Neubauer,  Med.  Jew.  Chron.,  II,  949,  L  7  from  bottom  :  m^md  • . . 
■ws  ro?b«  '3D  p  w  ffaD  ^  nrtoii  nnxow^  »:d  td  ma^DH^N  ^^d  "|V^  %  r]rsw 
n5M^«  v*Yi  irro  im  niH  -^(nm  'd  "|Vti  awo^  Hin  ffm\  6n  wtdi  . . .  ±tr\  F)b«. 
QL  also  Firkowitsch,  r|«n  m,  p.  ai. 

*  J.  q.  R.,  IX,  43a :  nnsn  "inwi  fin  m  wopip^  pns'  p  apr  oVw?^  j«^ 
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a  contemporary  of  Saadiah,  but  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  bis 
name  bas  not  been  found  mentioned  in  tbe  writings  of  tbe 
Qaon.  Harkavy,  indeed,  conjectures  ^  tbat  tbe  quotations 
from  Saadiab  found  in  Jebuda  b.  Barzilai*s  Jesira  com-* 
mentary,  are  taken  from  a  work  directed  against  QirqislLni* 
But  it  is  mucb  more  probable  that  Jebuda  b.  Barzilai  bad 
before  bim  tbe  polemical  work  against  Ibn  S&qaweibi^ 
especially  as  only  one  of  tbe  Agadot^  but  not  tbe  second  ^ 
defended  by  Saadiah,  is  cited  by  Qirqis&nL  Moreover,  it 
cannot  yet  be  proved  tbat  Saadiab  may  have  known  tbe 
writings  of  bis  younger  Karaite  contemporary.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  Qirqis&ni  often  quotes  Saadiab  and  controverts 
bim  * ;  but  unfortunately  only  a  single  long  passage  ^  from 
the  **  Book  of  Beds  "  and  a  few  chapters  from  tbe  "  Book 
of  Lights"  have  hitherto  been  published.  Still,  I  shall 
adduce  here  all  tbe  passages  known  to  me. 

Tbe  Pentateuch  commentary  exists  in  a  longer  and  a 
shorter  version,  and  there  are  fragments  of  both  in 
St.  Petersburg  and  in  tbe  British  Museum.  In  the  pub- 
lished passage  from  tbe  longer  version,  which  deals  with 
chronology,  there  is  an  anonymous  rejoinder  to  Saadiah. 
After  stating  that  the  Bible  in  dealing  with  large  numbers 
of  yeai-s  often  omits  smaller  ones,  e.  g.  one  or  two  years, 
the  writer  concludes:  Ti^  |o  fimsi)  nuj^N  nm  nb:^  nin  ^ai 
iTKai^K  rhn  'hn  ^m^  po  ^hv  ^"ni^  thHif?H  pbi  h)H  i:©  onp  wn 
"  From  all  this  may  be  inferred  the  futility  of  tbe  *Ibbur 
(i.  e.  of  tbe  permanent  calendar)  and  the  confusion  of  the 
one  who  has  maintained  that  the  calendar  is  very  ancient, 
and  tbat  its  rules  have  remained  tbe  same  since  the  creation 

fri3n%  PI  0  ftoo  »D  "^Si  p^D  nrwM  pracn  frxon  y^wo^  rptik  Sao  thwi'jm.  Both 
these  dates  do  not  agree,  and  we  must  correct  pnoi  into  i^raxi  and  no 
into  rro  (hence  p.  437,  note  x  must  he  rectified ;  in  vjvn  ^3,  loc  cit.,  we 
rightly  haye  1248,  Era  of  Contracts,  but  equaUy  wrongly  315  of  the 
Hegira). 

^  Introduction  to  Qirqis&ni,  p.  948.  *  See  aboTe,  p.  fli4. 

»  CtJ.Q,ILyX,  ass.  *  Harkavy,  loc.  cit. 

*  See  Neubauer,  loc.  cit  Cf.  also  my  Misoellen  <iber  Saat^ja,  III,  p.  9, 
note  X  {»Mimat8$chrift,  XUV,  408,  note  a). 
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of  the  world."    As  is  well  known,  this  was  the  theory  of 
Saadiah. 

In  the  Kitdb  al^^Anwdr^  of  which  I  possess  several 
excerpts  in  manuscript  besides  those  printed,  there  are 
a  few  chapters  exclusively  devoted  to  the  refutation  of 
Saadiah,  e.  g.  section  xi,  chap.  29,  on  forbidden  d^rees  of 
relationship,  and  section  xii^  chaps.  15-16,  on  the  use  of  the 
fat  tail  (n^^K)  ^.  Again,  in  other  passages  Saadiah  is  con* 
troverted  incidentally  (often  anonymously),  or  he  is  the 
chief  object  of  controversy :  e.  g.  section  ii,  chap.  13,  on 
Saadiah's  theory  about  the  age  of  the  permanent  calendar  ^ ; 
ibid.,chap8. 14-15  (partly  edited  in  Z./.£r.B.,  Ill,  175),  on  the 
divinity  and  the  necessity  of  the  oral  law;  section  xi, 
chap.  30  (edited  in  the  Kaufmann'Oedenkbuch,  p.  182; 
reprint,  p.  xiv),  on  the  prohibition  to  marry  a  niece; 
section  xii,  chap.  7,  on  the  wrenching  off  of  a  fowl's  head 
(np^bo)  * ;  ibid.,  chap.  10,  on  the  eating  of  dead  fish  (Saadiah's 
name  is  not  mentioned  here,  cf.  Z.f.  H.  B.,  IV,  74) ;  ib., 
chaps.  20-1  (edited  loc.  cit.,  p.  184 ;  reprint,  p.  xvi)  on  the  use 
of  an  embryo,  &c.  Similarly,  according  to  Harkavy,  Saadiah 
and  his  polemical  work  against  'An&n  are  meant  in  the 
following  passage  of  the  Kitdb  al-Arvwdr^  the  section  and 
chapter  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained  for  the  present  ^ : 
xshnrbvt  p  hkI^^k  jn  w  p  ^b  nn>i  pitoii^i'  inn^  p  j>ya  oyr  npi 
^,  i.e.  "A  Rabbanite  has  refuted  the  view  that  the 
prayers  are  to  consist  only  of  psalms,"  &a  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  was  a  prescription  of  'An&n,  who  endeavoured 
by  this  means  to  annul  the  hitherto  prevalent  order  of 
prayer,  because  the  latter  went  back  upon  tradition  *. 

'  See  the  headings  of  these  chapters  in  StrinschnBider-FeOtchriftj  pp.  aor, 
ao3. 

»  J.  q.  B.,  XIII,  661 :  |«^  -IMS  on  Tto  |o  ■viar'jH  ;»  \np  ^^>thH  )«5  ipi 
D1K  p  roM  Vip ;  hence  the  same  as  in  the  passage  just  mentioned  from  the 
Pentateuch  commentary. 

'  See  Stiinschneider-Festschrifi,  p.  003,  note  i,  and  -R.  jf.  /.,  XLV,  196-7. 

*  See  Harkavy,  Stud.  u.  MUt.,  V,  107.  The  continuation  in  his  Okherkij 
I,  5a,  note  3. 

»  See,  e.g.,  Gan  Eden,  fol.  71a;  Adtbret  Eli^ahUf  nScn  p»,  chap.  5  (cf. 
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There  is  also  a  compendium  of  the  Kitdb  (d-'Anwdr  (Brit. 
Mus.  MS.,  Or. 2525,  Catalogue  11,  no.  588,  cf.  Steinechneider* 
Featschriftt  p.  211),  containing  many  controversial  rejoinders 
to  Saadiah,  which  had  not  yet  been  discovered  in  the  main 
work :  e.  g.  on  the  science  of  the  calendar,  where  Saadiah's 
name  is  not  expressly  mentioned  (fol.  44  a,  seqq. ;  see 
J.Q.Ry  VIII,  686) ;  on  incest  (foL  101  b,  similar  to  section 
xi,  chap.  29,  of  the  main  work ;  the  passage  may  perhaps 
be  taken  from  Saadiah's  treatise  on  this  subject,  see  above, 
p.  214) ;  on  the  idea  of  D^>n  D^tD  (fol.  137  b  ;  cf.  Z.f,  H.  5.,  IV, 
I7seq.),  &c. 

We  thus  see  that  Qirqis&ni  also  touches  on  all  the  points 
of  difference  between  Rabbanites  and  Karaites.  It  must 
be  observed,  moreover,  that  of  all  the  older  Karaite  authors 
Qirqis&ni  is  most  deeply  versed  in  the  Talmudio  literature, 
and  that  his  polemics  are  calm  in  tone  and  objective  in 
character. 

[4.  Mena]|^em  b.  Michael  b.  Joseph  is  the  author  of  a 
poem  with  commentary  on  the  laws  of  slaughtering  \  in 
which  a  controversy  is  directed  quite  clearly  against 
a  Babbanite  opponent.  The  superscription  of  this  poem 
reads:  'n  ^i«  nan  ^h^h  ^Nipn  omo  i:n-i  nW  iriaKn  hnt 
noVTB'  TKhn  nnx  hv  p*vi  rrnyo.  Pinsker  identifies  the  latter 
with  Saadiah  Gaon,  makes  Menahem  his  contemporary,  and 
maintains  that  Menahem  indulged  in  polemics  against  the 

also  Harkavj,  Stud,  u,  Mttt,j  YIII,  i,  203).  In  another  passage  Qlrqis&ni 
reproaches  the  Rabbanites  for  not  taking  prayers  [exclusively?]  from  the 
Psalms  (sect,  i,  chap.  3 ;  ed.  Harkavy,  p.  a86 :  7wfeb«  TOpDw  oniw  ^Vi  pi 
•^  on  mrtH  woo  «pnV?3i  rrhrm  ncD  ]o).  A  sectarian,  Malik  al-Ramll, 
prescribed  that  Pb.  xzix  should  take  the  place  of  the  Eighteen  Benedic- 
tions, probably  in  agreement  with  the  dictum  of  Hillel,  the  son  of  Samuel 
b.  Ka^ani,  in  Beraehoi,  98  b.  See  Harkayy,  FoacAod,  Jan.,  1900,  p.  79. 
Similarly  Peta^ia  relates  of  the  heretics  in  the  land  of  Kedar:  d:^i 
ym  rm  ]\pn  ronai  laVc  nhorm  rrnno  V'-trr  onb  "idd«3i  oniora  »b«  f:htno 
orPT]^!  (of.  Harkavy,  Al^jUd,  LenkmSler,  p.  106).  Cf.  also  the  Responsa  of 
Levi  b.  Habib,  no.  79 :  ¥f»  rropnoi  nrwcfo  mra  arh  f  h  birwra  ly^^nw  .  . 
'w  oTMDBi  nri'oi  H*n  pbon  Sa. 

^  Edited  from  a  Leyden  MS.  (Gat.  Steinschneider,  no.  41  *)  by  Pinsker, 
p.SSseq. 
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Gaon^  But  this  identification  can  hardly  be  considered 
correct,  because  the  language  of  Menahem  points  clearly 
to  a  Byzantine  Karaite,  e.g.  ^  for  "definition"  (p.  59, 
1.  7),  n:jr  in  the  sense  of  *4.e."  (=  Arab.  ^;  ibid.,  1.  a8), 
expressions  that  the  ancient  Karaites  in  the  East  do  not 
know.  Consequently  our  poem  cannot  have  been  directed 
against  Saadiah.  Menahem  belongs  to  a  much  later  time, 
and  is  adduced  here  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
he  does  not  belong  to  the  category  of  the  Karaite  authors 
dealt  with  here  by  us.  The  lifetime  of  Menahem  can,  in 
any  case,  be  determined  with  a  certain  probability.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  is  doubtless  identical  with  the  Karaite 
liturgical  poet,  Menahem  b.  Michael,  of  whose  writings  we 
possess  (among  others)  a  Zion  Ode  ^  so  that  he  could  not 
have  composed  any  poetry  before  Jehuda  Halevi.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  already  cited  by  Aaron  b.  Joseph  in  the 
Mibhar  (composed  1294)  on  Gen.  xxvii.  3  (ed.  foL  50  b), 
We  shall  therefore  not  go  wrong  if  we  assume  that  he 
flourished  somewhere  in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth 
century.  For  other  proofs  of  a  later  date,  see  Geiger 
(noro  nvw,  IV,  31)  and  Schorr  (pi>nn,  VI,  76).] 

It  is  thus  established  that  only  three  Karaites  disputed 
with  Saadiah  during  his  lifetime.  The  other  two,  who, 
according  to  Sahl,  likewise  refuted  the  Fayumite  during 
his  life,  certainly  developed  their  main  literary  activity 
after  the  demise  of  the  Gaon.    This  is  also  true  of 

5.  Salmon  b.  Jero^^iam  (Arab.  SnlejmAn  b.  Bu^eim), 
about  the  circumstances  of  whose  life  we  possess  hai*dly 

'  It  is  superfluous  to  enter  into  the  other  identifications  of  Pinsker 
(such  as  that  of  Menahem  b.  Michael  with  Menahem  ha-Gifni,  &o.),  as 
their  impossibility  has  long  been  proyed. 

*  Begins  iDO  onp*  cr:a  %  pTpn  p^  ("Karaite  Prayer  Book/'.ed.  Wilna, 
1890, 1, 134  ;  cf.  Landshnt,  Amude  ha-Aboda,  p.  76).  Other  litui^ioal  poems 
of  Menahem  are:  two  Kinnot,  ooia  V)pb  a:iyi  niM  and  Tmsn  *n>3DWD 
D'san  mp  m^sn  (ibid.,  I,  127  and  135),  and  a  Seliha,  beginning  pwH  'n^ 
^nmo  JU3  (ibid.,  Ill,  316 ;  of.  Pinsker,  p.  139,  no.  95 ;  lacking  in  Luzzatto, 
Vto  rtro,  in  aw  nrw,  1884,  p.  4). 
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any  authentic  information  \  His  Hebrew  polemical  work 
against  Saadiah,  written  in  wretched  rhymes,  is  the  only 
one  that  has  been  preserved  from  remote  times,  and  this 
has  been  only  partly  edited.  It  was  possibly  composed 
while  Saadiah  was  yet  alive,  about  940.  I  have  already 
analysed  its  contents  thoroughly  in  another  connexion,  and 
referred  there  especially  to  its  snai'ling  tone^  Salmon 
wanted  to  render  this  work  into  Arabic  too  for  the  people, 
but  we  do  not  know  whether  this  was  carried  out.  In  any 
case  no  Arabic  version  has  been  preserved. 

Besides  this  polemical  work  Salmon  also  composed 
a  series  of  Biblical  commentaries,  which  were  probably 
all  issued  in  the  sixth  decade  of  the  tenth  century 
(Le.  after  Saadiah's  death),  and  which  have  been  preserved 
partly  in  the  original  Arabic,  partly  in  a  Hebrew  transla- 
tion. Here,  too,  aggressive  war  is  waged  against  Saadiah  ^, 
especially  in  the  Commentary  on  Psalms  (MS.  in  St.  Peters- 
burg). Salmon  speaks  here  of  Saadiah  as  of  a  com- 
pletely unknown  man  (nDvai^Na  ^"ijn^  nbh  nvj?  ^B  mnK^), 
and  refutes  his  view  that  the  Psalms  might  be  recited 
as  prayers  only  in  the  Temple  and  only  with  musical 
accompaniment^.  Then  he  also  controverts  another  view 
of  Saadiah,  that  entire  psalms  are  prophecies  of  David, 
and  that  the  royal  minstrel  had  assigned  many  of  them 
to  the  sons  of  Moses  and  to  other  Levites,  to  be  sung^. 

^  See  in  purticular  SteinscLneider,  loc.  oit.,  §  40  (also  ibid., 
p.  340). 

*  J.  Q.  1?.,  VIII,  684  seq.  I  haye  since  published  many  more  passages 
from  it,  thus  ibid.,  X,  271 ;  Z./.  H.  B.,*III,  17a ;  and  Kai^fmann-Oedenkbuchf 
p.  186. 

*  Sahl's  statement,  quoted  above,  is  thus  confirmed,  that  Salmon  con- 
ducted his  campaign  against  Saadiah  in  his  lifetime  as  well  as  after  his 
death. 

*  See  the  passage  in  question  in  Neubauer,  Siudia  Biblica,  III,  18.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  see  that  Saadiah  with  this  assertion  aimed  at  an  ordinance 
of  *An&n.    See  above,  note  5,  p.  918. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  19.  According  to  Saadiah,  e.  g.,  the  heading  rroob  in  Pb.  xc 
means  as  much  as  rrco  '33b  (he  points  to  Judges  i,  3,  where  rnvr  and  prov 
likewise  stand  for  rmrr  'sn  and  ysffovo  '33),  the  heading  no^i  in  Ps.  Ixzii, 
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On  Psalm  cii.  14  there  is  a  rather  long  excursus  on  the 
reckoning  of  the  year  of  redemption,  where  likewise  a 
vigorous  attack  is  made  on  Saadiah.  I  have  edited  in  full  and 
thoroughly  discussed  this  excursus  ^,  which  Salmon  again 
repeats  almost  verbally  on  Canticles  ii.  1 1 .  On  Psalm  civ.  1 9 
Salmon  quotes  his  "ny^^shn  "hv  ^'\^  aww,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  means  here  the  Hebrew  or  the  Arabic  work  K 
In  connexion  with  cxl.  6  is  related  the  often  discussed  fact 
that  Saadiah  denied  that  the  Talmud  speaks  of  physical 
struggles  between  the  foUowers  of  Shammai  and  those  of 
Hillel.  This  passage  has  also  been  thoroughly  examined 
by  me  '. 

In  the  commentaries  on  Echa  and  Eohelet,  the  only  ones 
that  I  saw  complete  in.  the  original  Arabic,  I  found  nothing 
polemical  against  Saadiah  and  especially  nothing  objec- 
tionable against  the  Babbanites,  who  are  elsewhere  so 
violently  attacked  by  Salmon^.  Perhaps,  therefore, 
Steinschneider  is  right  in  doubting  their  genuineness^, 
which  has  yet,  in  any  case,  to  be  established. 

Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  according  to  Ibn 
al-Hiti,  Salmon  died  in  Aleppo  during  Saadiah's  lifetime. 
The  latter  is  said  to  have  followed  the  funeral  procession 
and  to  have  pronounced  a  eulogy  on  the  departed.  All 
this  naturally  belongs  to  the  realm  of  fiction  (from  mere 
chronological  considerations),  but  still  it  is  possible  that 
Salmon  indeed  died  in  Aleppo*.  We  now  know  that 
Saadiah  stayed  in  this  town,  even  before  his  appointment 
as  Gaon  (about  921)^,  but  at  that  time  Salmon  was  just 
a  new-bom  babe. 

is  equal  to  ^*  on  Solomon,^*  &c  Even  David's  authorship  of  any  psalm  is 
not  to  be  disputed. 

^  ^*  Misoellen  fiber  Saadja,"  III,  Berlin,  1901  (reprint  from  Monatssehri/t, 
XLIV,  400-16  and  508-39).  •  See  Pinsker,  p.  133. 

•  Kai0nann-Oedenkbuchj  pp.  169  seq.    (For  a  correction  see  my  titV  rrtnn, 
Warsaw,  1909,  p.  16 ;  cf.  also  Monatsachrifty  XLVX  376.) 

*  See  J.  g.  i2.,  VIII,  689 ;  XIII,  337. 

»  Hebr,  Bihliog,,  XIII,  103  (cf.  R,  i.  J.,  XLI,  305). 

«  See  Z./.  IT.  A,  II,  79. 

^  In  a  letter  to  his  pupils,  dated  922,  on  the  dispute  about  the  Calendar 
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6.  Hasan  (or  Husein)  ben  Mashia]^^,  according  to  the 
above-cited  account  of  Sahl,  wrote  polemics  against  Saadiah 
both  in  his  lifetime  and  after  his  death.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  tried  to  hold  a  dispute  with  the  Qaon  verbally,  but 
the  latter  roughly  repulsed  him.  He  succeeded,  however, 
in  obtaining  one  of  Saadiah*s  anti-Karaite  writings  (which 
the  author  is  said  never  to  have  allowed  to  leave  his 
possession),  and  refuted  it  immediately  (in  a  separate 
work?)^  It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  establish  how  much 
truth  is  contained  in  this  report^  but  in  any  ease  Ben 
Mashiah  ought  to  be  a  contemporary  of  Saadiah,  although 
a  considerably  younger  one.  According  to  Ibn  al-Hiti, 
who  often  had  good  information  at  his  disposal,  Ben 
Mashiah,  who  lived  in  Bagdad,  disputed  with  his  fellow- 
townsman,  the  Christian  [^ysician,  AbCl  *AIi  *l8a  b.  Zar'a. 
The  latter  wrote  his  polemical  work  against  the  Jews  in 
the  year  387  of  the  Hegira  (=997),  and  if  we  assume  that 
this  disputation  took  place  before  the  appearance  of  this 
work,  that  is,  about  a  few  years  before  997,  and  that  Ben 
Mashiah  was  already  an  old  man  then,  he  can  hardly  have 
been  engaged  in  literary  activity  before  940.  Hence 
al-Hiti  is  quite  right  in  coupling  him  with  Salmon  b. 
Jeroham,  as  they  were  of  about  the  same  age  \ 

with  Ben  Meir,  Saadiah  says :  'i3i  n  taa  o'ToVm  repo  wa  aVra  »3-nw  o  n 
(Saadyancij  ed.  Sohechter,  p.  35,  L  la ;  ef.  J,  Q.  R.,  IX,  37,  and  R.  i.  J,, 
XLVm,  149,  note  3). 

^  For  the  literature  about  him  refer  to  my  article  in  Jew,  Encyd,,  s.  v. 
(VI,  947 ;  where,  howeyer,  the  determination  of  the  period  of  his  life 
must  be  modified  in  accordance  with  the  present  conclusions),  and  Zur 
jild,-arab.  LiU$r,,  p.  47. 

*  Pinsker,  p.  37 :  mn  tw  nn  dh  o  1^  H»ao  (myo  V'l)  rmvh  mi .  .  . 
no  TD>n  py3«  'ts  iina  nn  mw  H»am  (?)orr3'aD  WC3  injpn  nrro  pi  .  .  .  vcn 
cno  -imn  »npo  'a  ^  rp  nmo  v^m  OH^sm  ¥h  ana  tch  onDcm  .'^  -|^  -|Vi  ^ 
*yyy  r^a  y'rs  vzm  rrwo  p  Ta  bia.    For  continuation  aee  aboye,  p.  an. 

•  See  J.  g.  B.,  IX,  434 :  Dnn»  p  poVoi  rvyao  p  (sic)  prhnk  \»  p'wVM . . . 
nipw  Dmr  pi  -anaa  'D  m*ria  n«spH»  napw  rrwo  p  |Hai  narcbM  |hdi  »d  w»a 
wn*c  "n  (?)pnD  D[H]rtH  rvhKTi  'd  (L  ftm)  nno  p  ^y  [%]  lawi . . .  a^  »d 
frnaio^  fi^MCTSn  im  m  (L  mtHam)  mTHam  iiaTo^.^i  x\*vbo  pHa  rw  o^  -nfrSH  % 
Tav  fbo  HnVoy  rrlriMn.  The  date  387  is  confirmed  by  Ibn  abi  O^eibia  (ed. 
Hfiller,  I,  936, 1.  10  from  bottom).    Ibn  Zar*a  was  bom  in  August,  943, 
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Of  Ben  Masbiah's  polemics  against  Saadiah,  we  are 
principally  acquainted  with  a  passage  directed  against  the 
Gaon's  defence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  present  calendar- 
system,  in  which  Ben  Mashiah  refers  to  ^'Sadducean  writings 
(n^pnvi^K  nro,  D^pl-W  '•nro),  which  are  known  among  the 
people."  This  passage  has  been  preserved  in  Arabic,  in 
a  commentary  on  Exodus,  of  which  Sahl  or  perhaps  even 
Ben  Mashiah  himself  is  the  author,  and  in  Hebrew  in 
a  fragment  that  originates  from  Hadassi  ^.  Besides  this, 
a  MS.  has  been  recently  published,  in  which  Ben  Mashiah 
reproduces  a  complete  Hebrew  treatise  on  the  calendar 
of  an  otherwise  unknown  Babbanite,  Joshua  b.  ^Al&n  ^,  and 
which  writing  perhaps  originally  formed  the  constituent 
part  of  a  polemical  work  by  Ben  Mashiah. 

7.  'AhtL  'Anftn  Isaac  b.  *AIi  b.  Isaao  was,  according  to 
Ibn  al-Hiti,  an  important  Karaite  scholar,  who  in  a  special 
work,  entitled  ificno^K  Mn  (?),  tilted  his  controversial  pen 
against  Saadiah  among  others.  I  have  already  compiled 
in  another  place  the  little  that  is  known  about  him,  and 
there  shown  that  he  probably  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century  '. 

8.  Abn-l-Tajjib  al-Jebeli  (Hebr.  Samuel  b.  Asher  b. 
Manftlr)  ^  is  also  mentioned  by  Sahl  among  the  Karaites 
who  wrote  polemical  works  against  Saadiah  after  his  death. 
According  to  Ibn  al-Hiti,  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  contem- 
porary of  Abu-1-Faraj  Hartbi ;  but  as  the  latter  flourished 
about  ioa6,  al-Jebeli  could  not  have  been  cited  by  SahL 
According  to  a  further  account  of  Ibn  al-Hiti,  al-Jebeli 
disputed  with  the  head  of  a  school,  Menahem,  after  he 
became  acquainted  with  a  work  of  a  son  of  Menahem 

and  died  at  the  beginning  of  May,  looB  ;  see  Fihristy  I,  964 ;  II,  lai.    Cf. 
also  Steinsohneider,  Polem,  u.  apolog.  LitmOwTy  pp.  146-7. 

^  Both  versions  are  published  and  discussed  by  me  in  R.  i.  J.,  XLV, 
T76-7,  where  all  particulars  may  be  found. 

*  Edited  in  m^D!m,  1899,  nos.  141-a,  and  again  in  'f)j!n,  IV,  75  (cf. 
Zur  jUcL-arab.  Litter. ,  l.c.). 

'  See  ibid.,  pp.  15,  i6. 

*  See  on  him  my  short  article  in  Jew.  EncycL,  VII,  x6a. 
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addressed  to  a  certain  Abii  T&bit^  If  this  MenaJhiem, 
as  I  conjecture,  is  identical  with  another  of  the  same 
name^  who  addressed  inquiries  in  Arabic  to  Saadiah  (see 
inan  I,  91)  2,  then  al-Jebeli  could  likewise  have  composed 
his  polemical  work  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century. 

9.  'Aii  b.  Hasan  (or  Husein)  likewise  figures  in  Sahl's 
list  among  Saadiah*s  disputants,  but  there  ai-e  no  par- 
ticulars known  about  him.  Pinsker  (p.  K^P)  identifies 
him  with  the  grandfather  of  Levi  b.  Jefet,  who,  in  his 
Muqaddvma  (ibid.,  p.  64,  where  *Ali  b.  |Dni>K),  mentions  • 
a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  by  him.  Accordingly, 
*Ali,  as  he  was  the  father  of  Jefet,  would  have  flourished 
about  960-70.  But  there  is  a  lack  of  sufficient  proof  for 
this,  and,  besides,  the  authenticity  of  the  Muqaddima 
is  not  quite  firee  from  doubt  ^. 

10.  David  b.  Abraham  al-Fltsi  is  the  author  of  a  com- 
prehensive and  voluminous  Hebrew  dictionary  in  Arabic, 
bearing  the  title  pnaM  or  CMD^m^m  yDKi  nKTD.  Pinsker  and 
Neubauer  have  published  detailed  specimens  from  it,  and 
placed  the  author  in  the  second  half  of  the  tenth  century, 
soon  after  Saadiah.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  lack 
of  attempts,  especially  on  the  part  of  Schorr,  to  place  him 
in  the  twelfth  century,  after  Ibn  Ezra.  But  one  will  have 
to  decide  for  the  fijrst  date^.     In  this  lexicon  Saadiah  is 


*  J.  Q,IL,  IX,  435 :  'SaSbM  Tvthk^  ia«a  rpTrobw  ursm  p  -wh  p  bnio©  jvshm 

a>iDm  iwioSm  -wcdh  'D  5^Kpo  nVi  n«  rn  'Vy  iih  "Mm  ^vn  ^  1^^  rhn«AH 
fik  rrrvk  nann  »aH  ^  oroo  p  f%?p  ^  r^tfvp^  t»  hitiq  ©m  oroo  %  fn  iViobw. 
Al-JebdU's  work  against  the  Mahzor-oycle  and  the  oaloolation  of  the 
Molad  must  be  identical  with  the  polemical  treatise  against  Saadiah, 
as  these  subjects  form  the  principle  theme  of  polemics.  When  Ibn 
al-Hiti  says  Airther,  that  al-JebeU  was  of  the  opinion  of  Abu  'Ali, 
i.e.  Jefet,  one  need  not  yet  conclude  from  this  that  he  foUowed  him, 
but  that  their  opinions  on  this  point  were  in  agreement. 
'  C£  Steinsehneider,  Arab.  Liter,  d,  Juderif  i  30  (and  also  ibid.,  p.  339). 

*  Cf.  also  Steinschneider,  J.  ^  £.,  X,  539,  and  my  ZUr  jHeU^arah,  Litter.  ^ 
p.  49, 1.  ult. 

*  See  the  literature  dealing  with  the  matter  in  Steinschneider,  pp.  86 
and  341,  and  in  Baoher,  Jew.  Eneyd.,  a.  v.  (IV,  459,  460). 

VOL.  XVIII.  Q 
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quoted  twice  8.v.  en  (Pinsker,  p.  io8),  and  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  verses  Gen.  L  ii,  12,  is  refuted.  In  these  verses 
the  yielding  of  fruit-bearing  trees  only  is  mentioned,  not 
of  ordinary  trees  (see  Nahmanides  on  the  passage).  Now 
Saadiah  must  have  explained  ver.  1 1  in  such  a  way,  that 
the  latter  are  to  be  understood  by  nD  YV,  i.e.  trees  that  are 
a  fruit  of  the  earth,  as  opposed  to  fruit-bearing  trees,  which 
are  ns  nry.  Ver.  12  is  shortened,  and  should  also  read  here 
no  nw  [^ne]  n^.  This  explanation  of  Saadiah,  which  is 
combated  by  David  b.  Abraham,  is,  however,  in  contra- 
diction to  the  Gaon's  translation  of  the  particular  two  verses. 

11.  Abu  Sa'id  (1)  David  h.  Boas,  the  Prince  (D^ni>K,  tW3n), 
according  to  a  genealogical  list  of  Solomon  the  Prince 
(Pinsker,  p.  53),  was  in  the  fifth  generation  of  descent 
from  *An&n.  Hence  David  would  have  flourished  about 
910  (approximately  5x30  =  150  years  after  *An&n),  and 
have  been  a  contemporary  of  Saadiah.  On  the  other  hand, 
according  to  Ibn  al-Hiti,  David  composed  his  commentary 
on  Eohelet  in  the  year  383  of  the  Hegira  (=993))  and  was 
mentioned  even  after  Levi  b.  Jefet  by  the  Solomon  referred 
to^  so  that  David  would  belong  to  the  last  quarter  of  the 
tenth  century.  This  date  seems  to  me  also  to  be  the  more 
correct,  principally  because  David,  so  far  as  is  yet  known, 
is  first  quoted  by  Joseph  al-Basir  in  the  DnjntDn  neo*. 
Hadassi  also  mentions  him  between  Jefet  and  his  son', 
though  this  may  be  accidental 

Of  David's  works  Ibn  aUHiti  mentions,  besides  the 
commentary  on  Kohelet,  still  another  on  the  Pentateuch 
and  a  book  on  the  principles  of  religion  (^lYM^M  3KrD)^ 

*  J.  Q.  R.,  IX,  43a :  fhjnS^  PAr  ffeo  n)  rhnp  nD»3sn  hit  m  ly^  p  "m  -prtw 
VchSk  a«roi  mirtH  i^DDn  nV> ;  and  ibid. :  vfrm  w  (mosn  noS©  v)  tohS  .... 
TIT  Drt  mVn  nsabM  *^  lan  di*i  nc^  >aH  oA  'iHoppbM  oiS  ^31  on  pya  on  ]^ 
poJ»  on%  rtft  ten  (?)*^  laH  oteo^  on  ittoSm  lyo  p. 

'  See  the  passage  in  Pinsker,  p.  199  (cf.  also  ibid.,  p.  wp), 
'  SsMcot,  841,  D :  [Vc]  mm^  min  noDai  lomn  -isw  iDoa  Ksran  D3twd  .... 
'01  irr  xTi  no*  (1.  pi)  pi  wxoyn  Tm  non  Vttd  onoVon. 

*  The  composition  of  such  a  work  also  points  rather  to  a  post-Saadyanio 
Karaite  than  to  a  contemporary. 
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Of  the  Pentateuch  commentary  there  have  been  preserved 
only  considerable  parts  in  MS.,  namely,  on  Leyiticus  and 
on  the  second  half  of  Deuteronomy  in  St.  Petersburg ;  on 
Exod.  XXV.  i-xxxiii.  13  in  the  British  Museum  (Catalogue 
Margoliouth,  VoL  I,  No.  384),  and,  in  addition,  on  the  whole . 
of  Exodus  in  a  modem  copy  in  the  Eaitiite  synagogue  in 
Jerusalem  ^  According  to  BEarkavy  (Z.A.T.W,,  I,  157), 
David,  in  the  St.  Petersburg  MS.,  frequently  controverted 
Saadiah,  not  expressly  naming  him,  however,  but  only 
designating  him  as  ^il^K  Hnn.  In  the  London  MS.  there 
are  two  such  passages  (foL  19  a  on  xxv.  32  and  foL  31  b 
on  xxvii.  4},  and  in  both  the  discussion  is  about  the 
construction  of  appurtenances  of  the  tabernacle^. 

Besides  this  MS.  of  the  British  Museum,  Margoliouth 
has  been  trying  to  show  that  some  other  MSS.  of  the 
same  collection  also  have  David  as  their  author,  but  the 
demonstration  is  not  everywhere  quite  convincing^.  We 
have  to  consider  only  two  of  them  here.  The  one  (MS. 
Or.  2494^;  Cat.  No.  318^)  contains  a  commentary  on  the 
first  pericope  of  Leviticus  (the  beginning  and  end  are 
missing),  and  in  two  passages  (ff.  ib,  4b)  there  is  a  hit 
at  the  ^n!^  Kin.  The  second  is  much  more  important 
(Or.  0495;  Cat.  No.  306).  This  MS.,  of  which  I  have 
a  copy  of  a  few  excerpts,  contains  a  very  detailed  com- 
mentary on  Lev.  xi.  i-xv.  05.  Of  authors  mentioned  here 
besides  the  Talmudists  (designated  p^K^K  and  p^K^ni^)  and 
*An&n,  only  Saadiah  is  very  often  cited  ^,  sometimes  as 
nsi^D^K,  sometimes  also  as  ^in^K  M'ln,  his  name  being 
accompanied  by  the  formula  rhbn  hi.  The  points  on  which 
Saadiah's  views  are  combated  naturally  concern  the  laws 
of  purity,  but  they  are  mostly  questions  of  subordinate 

^  See  Steinsehneider,  i  39  (also  ibid.,  p.  340). 

'  See  the  beginning  of  botii  paaaagw  in  MargoUonth's  Catalogue,  where 
Saadiah  Ib  referred  to  in  the  one  as  brtSt  "pi,  and  in  the  other  as  VribH  Hiru 
In  this  MS.  David  is  also  oaUed  M^p  vu  \i  Tn  ttd  13M  (the  entire  MS.  is 
otherwise,  without  exception,  written  with  Arabic  letters). 

»  Cf.B.±J,,  XLI,  305,  306. 

*  See  the  list  of  passages  in  Margoliouth's  Catalogue. 
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importance.  Once  (foL  i8i  a,  on  xv.  25;  see  further, 
p.  233}  the  prescriptions  about  menstruous  women  are 
also  diBCussed.  The  controversy  is  conducted  calmly  and 
pertinently.  Different  expressions  iu:e  adduced,  e.g.: 
lf>n  rinp  th  pi>K  nrwo  nx  (foL  47  a)^ ;  noKD  hth  Kim  (ibid.) ; 
mniK  KD  bm  (fol.  78  a) ;  nb)p  opo^  kd  mb  10*71  npe  (foL  179 b); 
MTobt^  nb)  ^bJ?H  nnftv^  t6  .  .  .  rhnp  kd  ffcoi  (foL  i8a  a),  &c. 
Thus,  unlike  the  Karaite  custom  elsewhere  observed,  only 
views  but  not  personalities  are  combated.  In  one  passage 
the  author  refutes  an  opinion  of  Saadiah,  which  is  really 
that  of  the  Talmud  (viz.,  the  well-known  explanation  of 
trh  m  p3  in  Deut.  xviL  8,  that  what  is  intended  here  is 
a  decision  respecting  the  pure  and  impure  blood  of  a  men- 
struous woman,  see  Sifre,  ad  loc,  and  parallel  passages),  and 
he  refers  to  his  own  commentary  on  this  verse  (fol.  165  a): 
Ifcc  i?i)  nr  n»  fcr»  «{>  (^d^d^jn  >k)  rhnp  wd  roi  in  thw  .  .  . 
niB'w  01  ^t  in  Sp^  i«  HDvah  ^xn  m^  on  >q  in  nib  m  pa  nSp 
p^vo  in  iK  W\}  ]To  npt  ^bn  iNnmo  tto  ^i>K  iiw  pa  ypn  ni>N 
pfc«pi>K  WD3K1  WD  inii  li)"!  }K  5S^  i3DenDi>  nan  nSp  k^ki  na 
e6i  DDB^n  ^-an  p  naii  ma  tn  o^h  D3Nni>K  noK  jy  bnp>  ni>K 
i>iuni>N  iDnjn  WD3  ND^i^K  WTDTpn  ^ni>K  nwDi)N  p  in  b  3>n  ^nai 
?r  KD  piDoi^K  Kin  niDon  ^d  Ki^3  npi  nnt<i3  n^D  d^S  jnr  ruaef 
li>K  noKD  trin  |K  ^i^y*.  The  Karaite  author  doubtless  used 
as  his  source  in  every  case  Saadiah's  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch,  and  we  should  thus  possess  here  important 
fragments  of  this  vanished  work. 

12.  Jefet  b.  'All  ha-Lewi  (Arab.  Abti  'AH  Hasan  b.  'All 
al-Ba^ri)  must  have  flourished  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
tenth  century  \    He  is  the  most  prolific  Karaite  ex^ete  of 

^  See  the  whole  passage  in  ILi.J.y  XLV,  56. 

*  Perhaps  the  Samaritan  Munajja  b.  Se<Uqa  also  disputes  with  Haadish 
on  this  point ;  see  Wreschner,  SamariU  TraditUmm,  p.  33.  Cf.  also  Kder 
Tofti,  ad  loo.  (foL  90  b). 

*  His  commentarj  on  Daniel,  which  is  apparently  one  of  his  latest 
commentaries  (perhaps  even  the  latest),  appeared  about  the  year  zooa 
Bee  D.  S.  Margoliouth's  prefiace  to  his  edition  of  this  commentary  (Oxford, 
1S89),  p.  T. 
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the  Bible,  for  he  translated  the  entire  twenty-four  books 
of  Scripture  into  Arabic  and  commented  upon  them  very 
fully,  partly  at  least  in  two  recensions  (Pentateuch, Psalms  ?; 
see  B.  £.  J.,  XLI,  306}.  The  commentaries  of  Jefet,  especially 
that  on  the  Pentateuch,  afford  yery  much  valuable  material 
for  the  history  of  the  older  Karaite  literature  and  theology ; 
but  of  the  many  MSS.  extant  in  St.  Petersburg,  London, 
Oxford,  Paris,  Berlin,  &c.^  unfortunately  only  a  comparatively 
small  portion  has  been  edited  \ 

According  to  Sahl,  Ab{i*Ali  Hasan  al-Ba^fri,  i.  e.  Jefet,  like- 
wise combated  Saadiah  in  a  special  work,  which  is  further 
corroborated  by  Jefet's  own  statements.  The  composition 
of  such  a  work  is  promised  in  the  passage  on  Gen.  i.  14. 
After  Jefet  advances  controversial  arguments  about  the 
calendar  against  Saadiah  in  very  thorough  fashion^,  he 
adds  that  he  has  entered  into  this  dispute  only  incidentally , 
because  his  main  purpose  is  to  present  here  an  exposition 
of  Holy  Writ.  But  should  Qod  vouchsafe  him  the  time, 
then  he  will  refute  the  views  of  Saadiah  in  a  special  treatise 
(o«na  f\sfrhH  n^pK  th  ^3«  M2^  tnn ^d  nKpi>K  oi^jn  jk  ai>i. .  • 
DKbi>K  -nn  |ta  wJp  «d3ki  t^^'^pbn  "^tb^io  p  nn^aa  w  fta^noi^K 
Sni>«i  nnfcai>fc«DD  \rv  n-oi  mr^  wbv  Kipnow  n3i>Ni3Di>N  ato  ^d 
nV?H  HDD  iw  yKDnKi>K  InDnrr  t6)  yom  nwia  n^vh  nwtniiM  nrvbv 
>t  nn3n«  nd  jwi  >^  ^inn^  3«n3  mJph  Knni>  mne  noyh^  >t 
ajci  M2  b^  ^D  r\>bv  ko  "viow  Knn^ai  n^D«Bni>fcc  ana  p  nana 
ipH  yn  rkhH  tw  }k).  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  passage 
on  Exod.  XXXV.  3  (published  by  Pinsker,  p.  20),  he 
quotes  this  controversial  treatise  as  already  in  existence : 
rb  nthn  ni>«  2Hr\J?H  ^t  iT^jno  bv  na  nmn  Koa  i>i) .  .  . 
Jefet's  polemical  work,  like  many  others,  is  now  lost, 

^  A  review  of  the  known  and  available  MSS.  and  of  the  parts  edited 
BO  far  is  given  by  Steinschneider  in  Die  ardb,  Liier,  d.  Juden,  §  44  (also  ibid., 
p.  34X,  and  Zur  jad,-arab.  Litter.,  p.  49 ;  add  the  MS.  no.  934  of  the 
library  of  the  Alliance  isr.  univ.  in  Paris,  containing  the  comm.  on 
Lev.  xxvL  sS-zxvii,  cf.  R,  i,  /.,  XLIX,  986,  and  the  translation  of  Gen.  viii. 
i-aa,  and  ix.  zS-aS,  printed  in  Kahle,  Die  arab.  BihelUbcreetzungen,  pp.  99-31  )• 

*  See  J.Q.A.,  X,946. 
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and  we  do  not  know  whether  he  composed  it  in  Arabic, 
like  all  his  other  works,  or  in  Hebrew,  like  a  work  directed 
against  Jacob  b.  Samnel,  to  be  mentioned  below.  But 
although  Jefet  maintains  that  he  will  not  expand  his 
commentary  by  a  controversy  with  Saadiah  or  with  other 
opponents  of  the  Karaites,  he  does  nevertheless  indulge  in 
polemics,  especially  in  the  Pentateuch  commentary,  very 
often  and  very  thoroughly  against  the  rb'no^M  DMn,  and 
quotes  rather  long  passages  both  from  anti-Karaite  works 
as  well  as  from  the  Bible  commentaries  of  Saadiah^. 
I  now  proceed  to  give  a  survey  of  the  passages  in  question 
from  Jefet's  commentaries,  so  far  as  I  have  them  before  me 
either  in  printed  form  or  in  manuscript  excerpts'.  I  arrange 
them  according  to  subject-matter,  and  must  observe  that 
here  especially  Jefet  very  often  repeats  himself  verbally. 

I.  On  the  justification  of  the  Oral  Law  in  general,  its 
divinity  and  necessity:  Exod.  xxi.  33  (here  Jefet  defends 
very  thoroughly  especially  the  method  of  analogy,  rp^n, 
Dtrp,  applied  by  the  Karaites)  and  Dan.  xii.  4  (ed.  D.  S. 
Margoliouth,  p.  141).  Contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  Jefet 
uses,  in  the  last  passage,  very  harsh  words,  and  says  that 
Saadiah  and  his  party,  in  maintaining  that  one  must  with- 
out personal  investigation  follow  the  representatives  of  the 
prophets,  that  is,  the  teachers  of  the  Mishna  and  Talmud, 
have  thereby  led  Israel  into  ruin,  and  so  forth  '.  Jefet  treats 

^  See  ibid.,  94Z  seq.,  the  passages  fh>m  Saadiah*8  anti-Karaite  writings 
preserved  by  Jefet  Saadiah's  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  e.g.,  is 
expressly  mentioned  by  Jefet  on  Gen  i.  T4 :  5sp^  rni  TCDn  >D  rVp  kd3  . . . 
ym  i!*v>  nVVfi  pi  om  j»a  VnanVi  nVv»  "1V9  m  n^wma  'd  ;  Exod.  xxi.  33 :  of) . . . 
yfA  ^  DU'  "WH  oipa  -|^  »nDW  *D  nio©  rrtm  -itdh  'c  n^  wis\  wm  -fn  vo ; 
xxiii.  15 :  9^  mn3  >rtin  «o  o^mRr  roo  bsD  'd  >ovrt«  orw  »3n  rw|^ti .  •  . 
"ibM  rfrfp  vn  fpna ;  xxlv.  4 :  »d  poD . . .  in  rrt^M  awo  %  roM  tpt  >ovrtH  kdki 
"^  rpna  f^  ystobw  Kin  -itjcti  ;  Ley.  xviii.  6 :  rr^  ani  kd  5ton  tttib  .  . . 
•^  nw  ptcdSm  nirr  tddh  »d  ^vbSh. 

*  I  use  copies  from  the  most  varied  libraries. 

*  TDVC^  Vv  •yno  -rtprtn  aHnw  V9  juVioa  ♦^  5Sn  Hmmtn  Vnnpn^  tttid  . . . 
iHto^  \q  :^n  rrt^  pnc  rpyn  ^  iii*  crb  ibKpi  151  Hoa  Hnw  laVnH  jnb«  nrai 
mroa  dh:Sh  'now .  . .  nohrh^^n  mvQh»  awnsK  om  w^aanSH  nrtS^  T^^nbw  aiin .  •  • 
-fH  ihtnivDfM.    Cf.  also  my  conclusions  in  R,  i»  J.,  XLI,  183  seq. 
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this  subject  also  in  some  otber  passages  of  his  commentaries, 
and  disputes  here  with  the  Babbanites  in  general.  He 
clearly  hints  at  Saadiah  in  the  passage  on  Deut  xxxiii.  14, 
and  there  employs  similar  expressions  to  those  used  in  the 
Daniel  passage:  otcht^  ^it'b  bc^bn  b'pbb  iDnvD  pa^  fK  pDM 
ii>K  nana  ^d  nnnm  ntnitD  b^Hpta  nn^bv  ^Jp^  ko3  pni>K  ly. 

a.  Questions  of  calendar-science :  hence  the  rise  and  age 
of  the  present  calendar,  validity  of  the  Dehijot^  fixing  of 
leap-years,  &;c. — questions  that  are  known  to  have  been  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  controversy  between  Babbanites  and 
Karaites.  The  chief  passage  is  Gen.  i.  14  (partly  edited 
J.  Q.  i2.,  X,  246  seq. ;  cf.  also  above),  where  Saadiah's  theory 
about  the  great  age  of  the  calendar-system  is  quoted  from 
his  Kitdb  ctl4amjiz  and  the  Pentateuch  commentary  and 
very  thoroughly  refuted.  There  further  belong  to  this 
section :  Gen.  viii.  3  (the  chronology  of  the  Flood  is  here 
considered,  and  various  questions  of  calendar -lore  are 
discussed;  cf.  J.Q.R.,  X,  241);  xlix.  14  (partly  the  same 
as  on  i.  14;  cf.  ibid.,  248,  n.  a;  Saadiah*s  proof  from 
1  Chron.  xii.  33  is  chiefly  refuted  here)^;  Exod.  xii.  2  (see 
ibid.,  248,  n.  3,  and  253) ;  xxiii.  15  (on  the  determination  of 
the  ^^^^e,  hence  on  the  question  of  the  intercalary  month ; 
in  two  versions);  xxxiv.  18  (on  the  same  subject;  Jefet 
refers  here  to  the  second  version  of  his  commentary  on  xii.  % 
ma  Koa  n-b«i>K  ft3D3i>«  ^d  t^b  nrn  e^nn  ^d  rvhv  w^nn  ^pi 
mMDa);  Lev.  xxiii.  3  (partly  the  same  as  on  Gen.  i.  14); 
xxiii.  5  (likewise  in  two  versions ;  see  J,  Q.  iJ.,  X,  249  and 
253);  Deut.  xvi.  I  (see  ibid.,  250  and  253);  xxxiii.  18 
(likewise  on  the  proof  from  i  Chron.  xii.  33) ;  and  i  Sam. 
XX.  27  (see  ibid.,  251).  In  many  of  these  passages  Jefet 
affords  interesting  material  also  about  the  history  of  the 
calendar  among  various  sectarians  and  kindred  matter  (see 
e.g.,  ibid.,  265,  n.  a). 

*  The  fliune  thing  is  again  repeated  by  Sahl  (in  Pinsker,  p.  37 ;  cf .  further 
infira,  p.  94^),  Leyi  b.  Jefet  in  his  rvRran  -100  (see  ion  0*0,  VIII.  56)1  Jeshua 
b.  Jehuda  (wi  n^»»na,  MS.  Leyden,  41 »,  1 89  b),  and  Aaron  b.  Elias  (|Tr  p, 
f.  4  e ;  the  latter  two  without  mentioning  Saadiah). 
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3.  The  kindling  of  fire  on  the  Sabbaih,  a  question  likewise 
often  discussed  in  Karaite  polemics.  The  Karaites,  as  is 
well  known,  not  only  prohibit  the  kindling  of  fire  on  the 
Sabbath,  but  even  the  continued  burning  of  anything — 
a  severity  derived,  as  I  have  recently  shown  {R.  £.  /., 
XLIV,  174  seq.),  from  the  expanded  meaning  of  the  word 
roK^D.  Jefet  often  deals  with  this  subject,  viz.  Exod.  iii  2  ; 
XX.  10  (Saadiah  is  mentioned  here  only  cursorily  at  the 
end:  vhn  p  pDiK  D«i>3  nob^  i«*)D  D^inn  >t  oferu  frui  .  .  • 
D«n  man  m  jrtDi  YP^y\  fot^rhn  wd  in  ^i>K  iw  nynn  t6  ^ 
rfpbt!^  \\V^  fiynthn) ;  xxxv.  3  (this  is  the  detaileji  passage  to 
which  Jefet  previously  refers ;  Saadiah's  entire  proofs  are 
here  adduced  and  thoroughly  refuted ;  cf.  Pinsker,  pp.  1 8, 90) ; 
Lev.  xxiii.  3  (completely  the  same  as  on  Exod.  xxxv.  3); 
Deut.  V.  13  (here  Saadiah  is  adduced  only  anonymously: 
wn3yi>K  ^D  Kmin  nfcoi>«  "hv  H^y^D  in  nyaM.  jk  h^p  hnp  ikd  ,  • . 
i^  n^  ^p  nn^iD ;  this  conception  of  the  word  in  Judges  xv.  5 
is  that  of  Saadiah) ;  xxv.  4  (see  J.  Q,  R.,  X,  ^51). 

4.  On  the  time  of  sacrificing  the  Paschal  offering :  Exod. 
xii.  6.  This  question  is  notably  linked  together  with  the 
Karaite  interpretation  of  the  concept  D^nnyn  pn,  which 
deviates  essentially  from  the  Rabbinical :  see  my  remarks 
in  R.  £,  J.,  XLV,  176  seq. 

5.  The  fixing  of  the  time  of  Pentecost,  i.e.  the  interpreta- 
tion of  racrn  nnnDD,  one  of  the  differences  that  the  Karaites 
have  taken  from  the  Boethusians  (see  Mcmatsachrift,  XU, 
ao6,  and  J.  Q.  jB.,  XVI,  407) :  Lev.  xxiii.  15  (edited  by 
Hirschfeld,  Arabic  Chrestomathy,  p.  109  seq.,  Jefet's  most  de- 
tailed passage  on  this  subject ;  cf.  also  J,  Q.ii.,  X,  250,  n.  2) ; 
Num.  xxxiii.  3  (here  Jefet  refers  to  the  former  passage: 
ixnrw  wo  ^ft  tonoj^w  Dtn  "hv  ^ni'K  ^d  Tivh:h\<  royow  tea  npi  •  • . 
i?ti^  raxm  nnnoo  xi:h  onneDi  >ft  onanNno  rwiom  ^d  rMni>i>) ; 
Deut.  xvi.  9  (very  detailed;  Saadiah  is  not  expressly 
mentioned  here,  but  is  designated  as  ^in^K  Min,  once  also 
as  pran^^  Dto^M  fps);  Joshua  V.  11  (here  also  Saadiah  is 
cited  only  anonymously :  in  noDn  nnnoD  jk  fo  p  Di>J  lip^ 
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i>»  nw  nno  W);  Ezek.  xlvi.  la  (here  also  nw  signifies 
not  festival,  but  Sabbath ;  cf.  further  below). 

6.  Laws  of  Purity.  Of  the  differences  existing  between 
Babbanites  and  Karaites  on  this  point,  the  prescriptions 
about  menstruous  women  come  in  specially  for  considera- 
tion. There  ai'e  two  points  in  particular,  one  concerning 
the  interpretation  of  nnntD  ^Dl  in  Lev.  xii.  5,  where  the 
Karaites  follow  the  severe  view  of  the  Sadducees  (see  Qeiger, 
Jiid.  ZeUdchrift,  II,  27;  cf.  also  below),  and  the  other 
dealing  with  the  determination  of  the  colours  in  the  impure 
blood  of  a  menstruous  woman,  which,  according  to  the 
Talmud^  is  five-fold  (see,  e.g.,  Aaron  b.  Elia,  pP  ]h  fol.  iioa 
seqq. ;  c£  also  Z.f,  E.  B.  IV,  20).  Jefet  combats  Saadiah  on 
the  first  point,  on  Lev.  xii.  7  (Saadiah  says  here,  among 
other  things,  one  must,  according  to  Prov.  xxii.  28,  follow 
the  wise :  i>if6  ts^yo  ir\  innp  nil  ^pi  ii>n  \^m  rm^rb^  fK  rm 
ii>K  TnnK  vtn)  ntw  xhw  b\^  aon  ^n  aimDi>«,  and  this  leads 
Jefet  to  a  short  digression  on  the  Oral  Law) ;  and  on  the 
second  point,  on  Lev.  xv.  19. 

7.  Marriage  laws,  notably  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
complicated  chapters  in  the  legal  lore  of  the  Karaites, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  forbidden  degrees  of  relation- 
ship. Nevertheless,  in  his  controversy  with  Saadiah,  Jefet 
mostly  touches  only  subordinate  points,  which  are  besides 
more  of  an  exegetical  nature.  Thus,  on  Lev.  xviii.  6,  con- 
cerning the  expression  nw  IKir  (cf.  Kaufmann'Oedenkbuch, 
p.  175 ;  Jefet  also  considers  here  the  interpretation  of  Ezra 
X.  3,  on  which  further  below);  on  xviii.  15,  on  the  ex- 
pression *in^n,  which,  according  to  Saadiah,  includes  also 
the  son's  betrothed,  so  that  the  words  *]^  ne^  had  to  be 
added  here.  Much  more  detailed  is  the  controversy  about 
Levirate  marriage,  on  xviii.  18.  Here  Jefet  follows  the 
opinion  of  *An&n,  according  to  which  D^nK,  in  Deut.  xxv.  5, 
means  not  »* brethren"  but  "kindred"  (cf.  R.£.J.,  XLV, 
61  seq.),  and  among  other  things  very  thoroughly  refutes 
Saadiah's  proof,  that  just  as  the  prohibition  of  Lev.  xviii. 
16  is  limited  by  the  command  of  Deut.  xxv.  5,  so  also  a 
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biblical  prohibition  can  be  liable  to  limitation  by  another 
command  (or,  in  other  words,  n^  nrvn  nc^,  cf.  R.£.J^ 
XXXIV,  169),  as  e.g.  the  prohibition  of  Exod.  xx.  10  by 
the  command  of  Num.  xxviiL  9  \ 

8.  Civil  law :  Exod.  xxi.  24  (published  and  discussed  in 
Monatsschrift^  XLI,  205),  where  Jefet  upholds  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  jus  talionis,  and  at  the  same  time 
disputes  with  Saadiah,  without  mentioning  his  name. 

9.  Exegetical  and  miscellaneous  matters :  Qen.  i.  a,  (com- 
municated by  Munk, Notice  aur  Abou  U-Walid^  p.  40,  n.  i : 
i?H  Dinn  p  inn  pKpn«riC  i>jn  p  oi^a  nn  ♦  • . ;  Saadiah  is  meant, 
see  Ibn  Ezra,  ad  loc) ;  xv.  9  (a  refutation  of  Saadiah's  alle- 
gorical interpretation  of  the  kinds  of  beasts  mentioned  here, 
where  the  Gaon  partly  follows  the  Midrash^;  especially 
interesting  are  Jefet's  concluding  words :  D^n  ^K)  Ktro  )bt... 
^i>y  ^^r  ^  jr«ooi>«  p  tjtd  ^d  nm«xo  nnrwD  "hv  (fb^no^N 
p  cho  np  ]hJ?  yiKo  Taa  5>^Kni>K  >i>«  n^^nttb  p  y^Jph  nix  p 
nn^Mi>«  fipblbn  rrin) ;  xix.  11  (Saadiah  is  said  to  have  main- 
tained that  l^^M^I  in  xviii.  8  referred  to  Ishmael  and  the 
servants  of  Abraham !  In  the  translation  there  is  no  trace 
of  this) ;  Exod.  iii.  2  (communicated  by  Pinsker^  p.  72 ;  on 
the  explanation  of  VH  nJp)  ' ;  xi.  4  (1  see  Munk,  1.  c,  p.  41) ; 
xxiv.  4  (according  to  Saadiah  what  is  related  here  hap- 
pened on  Sivan  9,  soon  after  the  Revelation) ;  xxx.  xa  (on 
Dmfi3  ^0^^ ;  Saadiah  is  quoted  here  anonymously :  n^KD  •  •  • 

^  The  words  of  Jefet  in  question  are :  vdVi  tv  }M  ^^frc^fm  V*30  D"^  • . . 
>o'Prt»  rmw  n^  na©  ^33  D*«a3  ^w  raon  ovai  Vno  oano  tote  1n»  ho^o  Vorno 
T^H  D*«?a3  ^w  rawn  ovai  pai  dtth  law*  '3  }*a  prt«  Hino  oano  n:Hc.  These 
words  of  Jefet  must  be  the  basis  of  Aaron  b.  Elias*  conclusions,  which  are 
interesting  though  tinged  with  a  philosophical  tendency  (Gkm  Edm,  f.  159). 
Cfl  also  Pinsker,  p.  66, 

'  This  interpretation  of  Saadiah  is  also  criticized  by  Dunash  b.  Labra| 
(no.  7),  c£  Ibn  Ezra's  vr  ddv.  no.  7,  and  Lippmann's  notes  on  it,  as  well  as 
Geiger's  Wiss,  ZeitecAr.,  V,  311,  and  ion  D"»3,  V,  loi.  On  the  Agadio 
interpretation  of  the  Vision  of  Beasts  especially  see  Steinsohneider,  PoUm, 
%L  apolog.  Litir,f  p.  966  seq.,  and  on  Saadiah's  principles  in  his  allegories,  see 
the  passages  quoted  MoncUsschrift,  XLI,  aoS,  n.  3. 

'  For  the  original  of  Saadiah's  commentary  on  this  yerse,  see  Z,A.ZW,, 
I,  15a. 

*  The  particular  passage  from  Saadiah's  commentary  on  this  verse  in 
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i?H  n^D  b^  ^  KDjn  jto  D^niM  t|D3  f«  ]b) ;  loa.  lii  13  (pub* 
lished  by  Neubauer,  The  S^rd  Chapter  oflsaiaJi,  &c. ;  on  the 
Servant  of  God);  Jer.  xxxvi.  i  (see  my  ni  DrOD  ^3n  ^3innD 
^fflpn  ^sns^  )^bn,  p.  31,  n.  9;  the  Megillah  mentioned  here 
cannot  possibly  mean  Echa,  as  Saadiah  following  the  Talmud 
maintains) ;  Ezek.  xlviii.  12  (according  to  Saadiah  the  form 
mtDinn  would  point  to  a  duplication) ;  and  Dan.  xii.  13  (ed. 
D.  S.  Margoliouth,  p.  151 ;  on  the  calculation  of  the  year 
of  Bedemption,  see  my  Miacellen  ilber  Scutdja,  III,  11  = 
Monatsschrift,  XLIV,  410). 

The  tone  is  mostly  calm  and  agreeable;  but  the 
demonstration  is  not  always  fortunate.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  arguments  of  Saadiah  too  are  yery 
often  superficial.  The  commentaries  of  Jefet,  however,  are 
also  in  this  respect  of  great  importance. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  discovered  of  Jefet's  polemical 
work  against  Saadiah,  as  has  already  been  observed.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  work  of  this  kind  in  Hebrew,  directed 
against  a  pupil  of  the  Gaon,  Jacob  b.  Samuel,  has  been 
preserved^ ;  and  I  have  recently  expressed  the  conjecture, 
which  still  needs  verification,  that  this  pupil  is  identical 
with  the  Jacob  ibn  Ephraim  mentioned  by  Qirqis^ni  as  his 
interlocutor  (so  that  his  full  name  must  have  been  Jacob  ben 
Samuel  ibn  Ephraim)  K  But  as  the  Karaites,  and  especially 
Jefet,  repeat  themselves  very  often,  and  inasmuch  as  par- 
ticularly in  their  anti-rabbinical  campaign  they  almost 
always  advance  with  the  same  arguments,  it  is  there- 
fore more  than  probable  that  the  polemical  work  against 
Jacob   contains    much  that   Jefet   also   adduced   against 

Oennan  tranalAtion :  Baoher,  Dit  jUd.  BtbeUxegese,  ke,  (Treves,  189a), 
I>.i3ieq. 

*  The  heading  here  reads :  nr  lai*)  Ttn  cVwn  oann  w/tro  rroTOrrr  n^ 
vpsfn  Hmom  p  apr^  y*:  ^iVrr  »^  ai  p  Vrun  loVon  nVn.  See  corrections 
thereto  in  Oeiger,  ion:  -«nH,  IV,  19  seq. 

'  See  Ka^fmann^OedenkbuchJ  p.  169  seq.  On  Jefet's  controversial  work, 
ibid.,  pw  180  (reprint,  p.  xii).  It  is,  at  any  rate,  remarkable  that  the 
name  of  Jacob,  as  far  as  hitherto  known,  does  not  occur  even  in  Jefet's 
commentaries. 
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Saadiah,  One  would  therefore  be  justified  in  briefly  ana- 
lysing this  polemical  work,  more  especially  as  Saadiah 
also  is  expressly  mentioned  here,  in  the  second  poem : 
D^Ki)D  vnan  ntw  /i.e.  from  s|^  in  Egypt)  ^awn  rrnyo  yv:hiy?  mov 
n^D^D^D  to  nnyD  in  •  .  •  ^dv  b'fp^  onr  D^nc^n  Dm  /en 
niyoni)  put^nk  nbh  pk  i>«  X^-®-  ^^^  o^  Egyp^»  cf-  J^r.  xlvi.  ao) 
ny[i]nv  p  nw  rwD  /inis  ^-noD  i^nni^i  D^aiB'. 

This  polemical  work  consists  of  three  sections  in  doggerel 
verses  of  four  members,  in  which,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Arabic  Muwashshah  songs,  three  members  of  each  strophe 
rhyme  with  one  another,  whilst  the  fourth  members  have 
one  common  rhyme.  The  acrostic  in  all  three  is  alpha- 
betical ^  That  they  all  three  belong  together  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  superscription  of  the  third :  n'^^n  5|*^k  \£h\£^H. 
Possibly  these  were  originally  followed  by  replies  in  prose. 
Their  contents  are  as  follows : — 

In  the  first  section  Jefet  combats  the  view  that  there  exists 
an  Oral  Law  revealed  by  Qod  to  Moses,  and  employs  the 
following  four  proofs :  (i)  Moses  commands  Joshua  (Deut. 
xzxi.  1 1 1}  in  the  presence  of  all  Israel  to  read  the  Torah ; 
there  is  no  mention  of  an  Oral  Law.  (2)  To  all  questions 
that  the  son  should  put  to  his  father,  the  Torah  gives 
(Exod.  xiii  8,  14  &c.)  such  answers  as  can  be  derived 
from  itself,  but  not  out  of  any  Oral  Law  existing  beside 
it.  (3)  Moses,  in  his  last  exhortation  (Deut.  xxxii  7}, 
enjoins  that  questions  should  be  asked  of  the  ancestors, 
the  answers  to  which  are  contained  in  the  same  address : 
so  that  here  also  there  is  no  need  of  an  oral  supplement. 
(4)  God  promised  the  scattered  members  of  his  people 
he  would  turn  to  them  again  when  they  would  abandon 
the  work  of  man  (cf.  Isa.  xxix.  13),  among  which  are  to 
be  understood  Mishna,  Talmud,  and  Agada,  which  men 
invented^. 

'  The  fourtli,  with  the  acrostic  pm  tmnn  repo,  belongs,  as  Geiger,  I.e., 
rightly  recognizes,  to  Sahl*s  polemical  work. 

'  To  be  sore,  we  cannot  regard  this  point  as  an  aigument  against  tradition. 
In  the  last  strophe  the  first  two  members  must  be  reversed :  mvi  ^vcin 
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In  section  II  the  same  theme  is  treated,  and  two  proofs 
of  Jacolb  b.  Samuel  for  the  authenticity  of  the  Oral  Law  are 
refuted.  From  Jer.  xvii.  21, 2^2  Jacob  seems  to  have  urged 
that  the  Pentateuchal  laws  need  a  supplementary  Oral  Law, 
because  it  does  not  follow  from  the  Torah  that  one  may  not 
carry  a  burden  on  the  Sabbath,  as  the  prophet  here  insists. 
Jefet  replies  that  this  prohibition  is  to  be  derived  from 
Num.  iv.  13,  because  here  the  carrying  of  a  burden  is  called 
work  {n^vho  n^^ffth ;  and  the  sons  of  Kehat  had  only  parts 
of  the  tabernacle  to  carry).  The  second  proof,  which  Jacob 
repeated  after  Saadiah,  was  that  from  i  Chron.  xxiv.  19. 
Here  the  words  iniv  ne^^O,  which  refer  to  the  twenty-four 
priestly  divisions,  must  necessarily  refer  to  the  command 
of  an  Oral  Law,  as  there  is  nothing  of  it  contained  in  the 
Written  Law.  Whereupon  Jefet  again  replies,  that  imv  TB^tO 
particularly  refers  to  the  service  of  the  priests  (hence  to 
Num.  xviii.  7) ;  but  the  twenty-four  divisions  were  indeed 
first  introduced  by  David  ^. 

In  section  HI  various  ordinances  and  institutions  are 
discussed :  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  shown  that  the  data  of 
Scripture  for  these  completely  suffice,  contrary  to  the  view 
of  the  Babbis ;  and  on  the  other  hand  again,  that  a  part  of 
them  are  not  of  biblical  origin,  as  the  Babbis  maintain^ 
and  hence  they  cannot  have  any  validity  whatsoever.  For 
example,  the  Priestly  Blessing^  is  expressly  enjoined  in  the 
Torah  (Num.  vi.  23) ;  but  its  details,  as  in  many  similar 
commandments,  are  to  be  derived  by  means  of  the  thirteen 

yorv*  (i.e.  the  Oral  Law)  noibm  nmtan  /irwai  pvm  m  o'am  Ton  pivian  'n 
(i  Sam.  xii.  ai)  Tvan  inn  '3  iVv  wVi  irsv  vh  o^  pjs\rh. 

^  Saadiah  can  only  have  asserted  that  the  priests  were  already  grouped 
into  divisions  in  the  time  of  Moses,  but  not  into  twenty-four,  for  this 
number  is  ascribed  to  David  in  the  Talmud  also  (Taanit  Babli,  a^  a ; 
^'Tosefta,**  IV,  a,  ed.  Zuckermandel,  p.  9x9).  Cf.  also  Commentary  o^^ 
ChronideSj  ed.  Kirchheim,  p.  36  seq. ;  Hai*s  *'  Responsum"  in  Tvofw  nbnp, 
ed.  Wertheimer,  na  ao,  as  well  as  Maimonides  and  Nahmanides,  ''Precepts," 
no.  96.    See  also  Zunz,  LHereUurg.  d.  syn.  PoeaiBf  p.  906. 

'  This  and  the  following  points  must,  therefore,  have  been  adyanced 
by  Jacob  at  arguments  for  the  necessity  of  an  Oral  Law. 
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Rules  of  Interpretation  (which,  as  is  known,  the  Karaites 
also  accepted)  ^  The  libation  at  sacrifices  is  biblical,  but 
the  water-libation  is  a  capricious  addition  to  the  words 
of  God  (for  2  Sam.  xxiii.  16,  e.  g.  has  nothing  to  do  with 
sacrifices),  and  hence  to  be  avoided.  Again,  the  singing 
of  the  Levites  belongs  to  the  nature  of  their  service,  and 
had  no  need  to  be  enjoined;  and  if  at  the  offering  of 
firstborns  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  was  sung,  a  similar 
hymn  with  instruments  must  have  accompanied  sacrifices. — 
In  Ezra  x.  3  the  Rabbis  refer  DHD  to  the  children,  that  is 
to  say,  these  were  also  expelled  from  Judaism.  But  this 
is  revolting;  the  word  rather  refers  only  to  the  mothers  ^. — 
The  different  G^y^W  were  devised  by  the  Talmudists,  and 
it  was  particularly  the  Rabbb  rather  than  the  Karaites 
(however  the  latter  can  determine  without  an  Oral  Law 
what  kinds  of  work  are  permitted  on  the  Sabbath  and 
what  forbidden),  who  had  to  ask  themselves  how  it  came 
about  that  in  this  law,  which  claims  to  be  of  Divine  origin, 
there  should  be  so  many  differences  of  opinion.  This  last 
reproach  is  notably  repeated  by  all  Karaite  controversialists. 
18.  Sahl  b.  Mafliati  ha-Kohen  (Abu  'I>Surri)  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent,  but  also  of  the  most  fanatical  Karaites 
of  the  older  period*.    He  is  generally  considered  very 

'  The  thirteen  Rules  are  also  used  by  'An&n  and  the  earliest  Karaites,  see 
Steifuckneider-Festschri/t,  p,  90S,    Cf.  also  Harkavy,  8hid.u,  Ift'tt.,  VIII,  i ,  p.  zi. 

*  Of.  Pinsker,  p.  03,  n.  la,  and  Geiger,  1.  e.,  ai. 

'  For  the  literature  on  him  see  Steinsohneider,  Cat,  Lugd,,  p.  094 ; 
DU  htbr.  Vhers,,  p.  964,  n.  306 ;  and  Z.  /.  H.  B.,  VI,  184.  The  short  article 
on  Sahl  in  the  Jewish  Encyclopaedia,  s.  t.  (X,  636 ;  by  Ochser),  is  written 
without  any  special  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  is  not  without  a  comic 
touch,  for  Sahl  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  Rechabites  1  The  Masliah 
ha-Kohen  (Alphab.  47  1),  or  Maslia^  Abu  '1-Sarri  (Alphab.  6a  «)  quoted 
twice  by  Hadassi,  was  perhaps  the  son  of  Sahl  also  cited  by  the  author 
of  the  Hilluk  (cf.  Pinsker,  p.  106,  L  10 ;  Pinsker,  p.  87,  n.  a,  considers 
him  to  be  the  father  of  Sahl).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Masliah  b.  Sahl 
ha-Kohen  and  Sahl  b.  Salami  (see  J,  Q,  R^  XVII,  63a),  mentioned  in  a 
Pentateuch  Codex  of  the  Karaite  Synagogue,  might  have  been  descendants 
of  our  Sahl  b.  Maslia^.  These  two  are  brought  into  connexion  with  the 
Massorete,  Michael  b.  Uzziel,  who  probably  lived  in  the  twelfth  century 
(see  Steinsohneider,  Arab,  Liter,  d,  Juden,  §  167). 
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much  older  than  Jefet^  but  the  fact  was  overlooked  that 
in  the  oft-mentioned  list  of  Saadiah's  disputants  he  also 
mentions  Aht  Ali  Hasan  al-Ba^ri,  i.  e.  Jefet  On  the  other 
handy  Aaron  b.  Joseph^  in  his  commentary  on  Lev.  xv.  95, 
expressly  states  that  Jefet  combats  a  view  of  Sahl  (foL  25  a : 
nnintD  ^aem  dv  f|iD3  mnn  Dtw  njnT  bno  w^an  iron  njni  •  • . 
.  • .  nar  kS  ma  «m  ^rtDe^  dv  n^nna  on  nnxn  n^aoe^  nnKi  ^aoni 
ne^ro  ew  k!v  nrna  ^p  -iDWDa  pai)  lyoi  tbh^  ^^t  Mi>n  njni 
'131  Dnai),  which  indeed  occurs  in  the  commentary  of 
the  former,  although  anonymous  (see  Munk,  Notice  aur 
Abou  ^UWalidy  p.  6,  n.  2).  In  any  case,  such  anonymous 
citations  are  no  convincing  proofs,  for  the  view  represented 
by  Sahl  could  be  that  of  a  much  older  Elaraite  exegete  ^. 
But  another  circumstance  must  be  considered.  In  his  pole- 
mical work  (soon  to  be  mentioned)  against  Jacob  b.  Samuel, 
Sahl  speaks  of  letters  and  various  questions  which  this 
Jacob  addressed  to  him  (see  Pinsker,  p.  2,6 :  "htK  TOTO  iip 
i>v  miwa ;  and  p.  36 :  n W  HMi  TODn  rpa  \sth  dk  nnp  nn«i 
Tv^  31D  t6  rhtw  rwKin  \SKh  dki  •  •  •  n'w  3id  wd  r\^h\wn 
&c.),  and  as  Jacob  was  a  pupil  of  Saadiah^  Sahl  can  have 
¥nitten  his  work  at  the  latest  circa  960.  He  was  thus 
most  probably  a  contemporary  of  Jefet,  of  the  same  age  *, 
and  wrote  about  960-1000.  In  agreement  with  this  are 
the  statements  of  Ibn  al-Hiti  that  Sahl  in  his  commentary 
on  Leviticus  controverted  Joseph  b.  Noal^,  and  that  he 
was  probably  his  contemporary,  and  further,  that  Levi 
b.  Jefet  controverted  Sahl  in  his  law-book^.     Joseph  b. 

*  Thus  Hank  oonoladed  (L  o.,  p.  xa),  on  the  ground  of  snoh  anonymous 
quotations,  that  Jefet  is  later  than  Jeshua  b.  Jehuda. 

*  See  above,  p.  935. 

*  In  Karaite  literature  now  Sahl,  now  Jefet  is  put  forward.  See,  e.  g., 
Hadassi,  178  3  and  o,  0x3  S  and  v,  936  n  (where  n^  p3m),  fl4X  d,  357 
o  and  1 ;  Aaron  b.  Joseph  on  Num.,  il  99 b  ;  Aaron  b.  Elias,  p9  p,  fl  59  d, 
X67  e,  168 b,  170a,  and  rmn  vo  on  Num.,  f.  45  b,  ftc  The  name  of  Sahl 
does  not  seem  to  hare  yet  been  found  in  Jefet. 

*  J.  ^  A,  IX,  433,  L  9  :  -OH  •^'wSM  -OWPO  |HD  (no^  13H  »h)  toh  aTpH^n . .  . 
•^  ffrrm  fttpwo  a'aiAn  »d  nspw  tohS  to  p  rpx>  apr ;  ibid.,  1.  19 :  )m3i  . . . 
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Noah  died  (according  to  Ibn  al-Hiti)  in  393  of  the  Hegira 
(a  1002-3),  ^^^  l^Yi  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century  K  That  Sahl  speaks  of  the  period  of  Saadiah  as  of 
that  of  his  predecessors,  agrees  with  these  facts  (see  Pinsker, 
p.  36 :   HDin-'Dn  ^"^2  ntD  ^3W1). 

Sahl  also  composed  a  special  controversial  work  against 
Saadiah,  which  he  mentions  in  the  same  list^  and  which 
is  likewise  lost.  But  he  must  have  disputed  violently 
with  the  Gaon  in  his  other  works  also,  of  which  two, 
both  in  Arabic,  deserve  particular  consideration.  In  the 
first  place^  there  is  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch^  of 
which  a  fragment  on  Deuteronomy  is  said  to  exist  in  a 
MS.  in  St.  Petersburg  {Z.  A.  T.  TT.,  I,  157).  The  part  on 
Deuteronomy  was  also  used  in  an  anonymous  Karaite 
compilation  of  the  year  1351  (MS.  Brit.  Mus.  Or.  2498,  Cat. 
Margol.,  I,  no.  334,  cf.  also  below  Na  38).  But  another  MS. 
fragment  on  Exodus,  at  St.  Petersburg,  is  said  to  belong 
perhaps  also  to  Sahl,  and  here  there  are  two  passages 
against  Saadiah.  In  the  one  (communicated  by  Harkavy, 
BtMd,  u.  MUti  y,  225)  Saadiah's  contention,  that  'AniLn 
taught  that  the  new  month  should  be  fixed  by  observation 
of  the  moon  only  in  order  that  the  Mahommedans  (whose 
custom  was  the  same)  should  appoint  him  head  of  the 
Jews,  is  rebutted  with  great  indignation.  The  reproach 
is  levelled  against  himself,  that  in  his  attempt  to  succeed 
to  the  leadership  he  relied  upon  the  Mahommedans  and 
desecrated  the  Sabbath,  and  that  during  the  strife  with 
David  b.  Zakkai,  his  opponents  turned  to  every  com- 
munity with  a  ban  against  the  man  who  wanted  to  attain 
office  in  such  a  manner.  In  another  passage  (communi- 
cated by  the  same  in  his  edition  of  Qirqisd^ni,  p.  254^  n.  4, 
and  Otcherkiy  I,  11,  n.  3)  Saadiah's  assumption,  that  the 

n^  n^  rrtto  nco  'D  (ma.  %)  n%  fni  m^Dcn  nsroM  [n»A  can  only 
refer  to  Abu  Said,  ie.  to  Leyi ;  see  Steinsehneider,  Z.f.  H.  B,,  I.e.] ;  ibid., 

L  19 :  nVoi  p^  Hpi  H^pn  ibd  Tcon  p  iii  (L  rr>n)  vn  pcoia  pHnp^  ra*^  *d 
"ibH  unwbM  DTpV«  »D  ffeD  r.  nb  m  pb  rmiipH:©  'b  'tdVk  "ioh  dVxo^h  Snp  ho. 
*  See  my  ZUr  jHcL-arotb,  Litter,,  p.  6. 
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ealculation  of  the  cftlendar  was  first  introduced  in  conse- 
quence of  the  advent  of  Sadok  and  Boethos,  ia  disputed. 
But  I  have  ahready  expressed  the  conjecture  that  the  author 
of  this  fragment  is  perhaps  ^asan  b.  Mashiah  (see  p.  224). 

A  second  important  work  of  Sahl  was  a  niVDn  *idd  in 
Arabic  (of  which  there  are  fragments  in  St.  Petersburg), 
with  a  Hebrew  introduction  (edited  by  Harkavy  in  ^OHD 
iym3, 1,  no.  i3  =  p/On,  1879,  cols.  639-43),  which  contains 
much  valuable  information  about  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem 
in  the  time  of  the  author  (see  K  £.  X,  XLYUI,  154),  and 
is  also  otherwise  very  interesting.  According  to  Stein- 
schneider  (^./.  jy.5.,  VI,  185),  this  work  is  perhaps  identical 
with  the  n'^Ti  IBD  of  Sahl  cited  by  Samuel  al-Magribi 
(Pinsker,  p.  144).  But  it  is  more  probable  that  Sahl 
treated  ritual  and  civil  law  matters  in  two  works,  like 
Benjamin  al-Nahawendi  before  him,  of  whose  niVtDn  nDD 
some  fragments  have  recently  become  known  (collected 
by  Harkavy,  Stiud.  u.  Mitt,,  YUI,  i,  pp.  175-84),  and  whose 
D^^n  nsD  on  Civil  Law  is  printed  under  the  title  (probably 
invented  later)  of  jnD^^a  nKtro.  In  his  law-book  also,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  Sahl  disputed  with  Saadiah,  and  per- 
haps this  book  is  the  origin  of  a  passage  (communicated 
by  Harkavy  in  Saadiah's  CEuvres,  IX,  p.  xlii)  in  which 
the  Fayumite  is  reproached  with  not  recognizing  analogy 
as  a  legal  noun,  contrary  to  the  Thirteen  Rules  instituted 
by  the  Talmudists:  bnp  rTD  ni>K  dSp  •no  }K  (^DVDi>N  "«)  !>ipn 
pDDiD  rw  m^H  rnn  nb)yn  Knaa  %h2  nc^Drai  DnK^a  ^or  ^an 
^fi  nii>Kp  HO  Tini  vyt^^t^  ^  wyp^n  tDpow  ,^i?H  mM<  ^nan  ^ 
^HD  ncnn^  noD^i  nsma  nn\nn  nno  mc^  c^r  |o  d^^hd  rrwn  Snv 

^  That  Saadiah  did  not  hold  the  Agada  as  a  standard  authority  follows 
also  from  the  above-mentioned  fragment  of  his  polemical  work  against 
Ibn  SAqaweihi  (No.  a),  where  he  reproaches  the  latter  with  haying 
derived  arguments  for  his  assertions  not  from  Mishna,  Mekhilta,  and 
Targum,  but  from  Agadot,  from  unauthenticated  writings,  and  from 
Fiyutim  (J.  Q,  A,  XIII,  664 :   hVi  n3WDb«  *D  mdo  ran  rrtTj?  %  rwrc*  dVi 

"^M  ^WvSn  P  Krmii  NTP^  fhMnv).    It  is  also  interesting  to  establish  the 
fact  that  the  expression  ttum  nil  bv  p30iD  yw,  which  also  occurs  in  Sherira 
VOL.  XVIII.  H 
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h^Hp  i>ip  }K3D  nK«D3  linp^  th  m^h  otopiw  iK^iiriDK^  '^bv  ^^n 
bp:hH  "D  fhiinD  kh^k*. 

Moreover,  according  to  a  conjecture  of  Harkavy,  Sahl  is 
perhaps  the  author  of  an  Arabic  lampoon  against  Saadiah, 
in  which  is  included  a  similar  Hebrew  lampoon  of  one  of 
Saadiah's  most  ardent  opponents,  namely,  of  the  Gaon  Aaron 
(orKhalaf,  cf.  R.  ^.  J.y  XLIX,  300)  ibn  Sarj  JLdo,  as  well  as  the 
libellous  document  of  the  deposition  of  David  b.  Zakkai 
(edited  as  far  as  extant,  and  completely  discussed  last,  by 
Harkavy,  Stud.  u.  Mitt.,  V,  222  seq.).  In  any  case  Sahl's 
authorship  is  very  doubtful,  for  in  the  first  place  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  fragment  on  Exodus,  which  offers  some 
parallels  to  this  lampoon,  originates  rather  from  Ben  Mashiah 
than  from  Sahl ;  and  in  the  second  place,  Harkavy  himself 
admits  that  everything  seems  to  point  to  the  Karaite  author 
of  this  work  having  been  a  contemporary  of  Saadiah,  and 
having  lived  in  LAq.  But  we  know  that  Sahl  probably 
wrote  in  the  last  third  of  the  tenth  century,  and  that  he 
sojourned  in  Jerusalem  ^.  Besides,  as  this  work  is  purely 
personal,  and  does  not  touch  on  any  legal  or  other  points 
of  difference  between  Rabbanites  and  Karaites,  it  does  not 
exactly  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  dissertation,  and  it 
is  only  mentioned  here  incidentally. 

Sahl,  like  Jefet,  composed  a  polemical  work,  not  only 

(see  SsKhol,  ed.  Anerbach,  II,  47)  and  Hal  {Reaponsay  ed.  Lyck,  no.  98),  is 
already  found  in  Saadiah,  and  was  perhaps  coined  by  him. 

^  Harkavy  wavers  between  Sahl  and  Jeshua  b.  Jehuda,  but  the  author- 
ship of  the  first  should  be  more  probable  :  see  his  polemical  work  (soon 
to  be  mentioned)  against  Jacob  b.  Samuel  (in  Pinsker,  p.  a6):  nn[')]o  ^Tv 
on^  D^^na  rmna  atro  vhrx)  pvan  or  noa  mvi  «r  onovn  pcM  rrr  vh)  Dmn 
ream:  rrnnn  rmo  m«»  xchtoo  pvmtfo.  [It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way, 
that  the  passage  cited  in  (Euvres,  1.  c,  from  a  commentary  on  Exodus, 
is  actually  derived  from  Jefet's  commentary,  on  zzi  33 ;  see  above,  p.asiy 
n.i.] 

•  This  follows  not  only  from  the  preface  to  the  rrwon  'o  mentioned 
above,  but  also  from  many  passages  of  the  polemical  work  against  Ja^ob 
b.  Samuel;  see,  e.g.,  Pinsker,  p.  a^  below :  K2  dh  iTnnV  Ttxi  tnpon  puo  *»t 
^09,  and  so  forth  (vnpon  m  here  in  the  sense  of  the  Arabic  ^^Jilll 
i.  e.  Jerusalem). 
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against  Saadiah,  but  also  against  his  pupil,  Jacob  b. 
Samuel,  which  has  now  been  edited  from  a  copy  of  Elias  b. 
Baruch  Jerushalmi  (Pinsker,  p.  25  seq.)  ^.  Elias  is  probably 
also  the  author  of  the  title  nb^o  nrtsin  or  nroinn  n'liK,  It 
is  written  in  Hebrew,  but  Sahl  also  intended  to  publish 
it  eventually  also  in  Arabic,  so  that  those  ignorant  of 
Hebrew  could  also  read  it  (p.  25 :  aron  pK^D  3VOK  >Ski  ♦  . « 
'131  n'nw  pB^  jn^  vh\^  '»o  13  Knpns^  jyoi^  bHvtxn  ftzhn  nrn),  but 
we  do  not  know  whether  he  carried  out  this  project.  Sahl's 
work  has  more  the  character  of  a  reply,  as  it  was  preceded 
by  letters  of  Jacob  to  Sahl,  both  in  Hebrew  and  in 
Arabic  ^  In  any  case  the  assertion  of  a  controversialist 
so  passionate  and  relentless  as  Sahl  was,  seems  rather 
comical,  that  he  took  up  his  pen  against  Jacob  only 
because  the  latter  in  his  polemics  indulged  in  irony  and 
sarcasm  (p.  31 :  antt  w»n  nb  cpr  nmM  n^n^noa  y^zi  '•a  'fyf?) 
Dnann  n^).  The  style  is  lively,  but  too  pathetic  and  too 
propagandist^.  Here  and  there  one  also  meets  various 
Arabisms  *. 

The  polemical  work  in  its  existing  condition  is  not  a 
uniform  composition.  At  the  beginning  there  is  a  poem 
with  the  acrostic  ptn  omnn  nvpD  Nnpn  insn  pp^  pViD«, 

^  Corrections  and  variants  in  Geiger,  ions  nsw,  lY,  aaseq^  Ct  also 
Kaufinann-Oedenkbuchf  pp.  i8o,  x8i. 

*  Cf.  aboTe,  p.  939,  then  the  passage  (in  PInsker,  p.  939) :  rruM  ^  naro  «j 

'  Many  expressions  are  rerbally  repeated  here  and  in  the  aboTe^ 
mentioned  Hebrew  preface  to  the  ntaort  'd,  thus,  e.  g.,  vh  rro^zt  rfrcf  Dm 
tem  no  nsTTT  n^o  ^Vio:  (y^n,  coL  639, 1.  34,  and  Pinsker,  p,  43,  !•  16)  j 
rrav\  rrpw  rmrfn  ^m  ,ipai  'rr  mmai  .-roHia  p  mrwi  "roa  rtowoi  . . .  (ibid., 
1.  a,  from  bottom  Pinsker,  P*  3i|  !•  10).  Pinsker,  p.  31, 1. 1  seq-.,  is  a  complete 
Kinna.  Sahl  could  not  free  himself,  too,  from  Talmudical  turns  of  ez^ 
pression,  see  Pinsker,  24, 1.  3  from  bottom  :  -psyV  nViia  «7paD  ymm  (from 
the  Boraita  rmn  \>:i;i).  Also  interesting  is  the  phrase  (p.  96,  L  9a) :  istyoho 
ote  nrcron  yn  ^aVao,  which  reminds  one  of  the  well-known  rroriTr  bao. 

^  Thua  vnpOTT  ira  for  Jerusalem  (see  above,  n.  3),  then  the  expressioi^ 
Dmm  mpo  (-pDt?3^  t^w?  see  following  note),  &c 

*  Diyided  in  Pinsker  by  mistake  into  two  (pp.  26  and  34),  and  the  other 
half  ascribed  to  Jefet,  see  Geiger,  I.e.,  p.  90.  That  the  poem  forma 
a  rounded-off  whole  is  shown  by  the  conclusion  (p.  95) ;  on  the  othe^ 
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ia  which  it  is  particularly  and  emphatically  shown  that 
the  Oral  Law  cannot  be  of  divine  origin,  as  the  teachers 
of  the  Mishna  themselves  were  of  divided  opinion  on  many 
questions.  Probably  to  this  poem  was  attached  an  epistle, 
the  beginning  of  which  is  missing^,  and  in  which  gram- 
matical and  even  orthographical  errors  of  Jacob  are  pointed 
out,  Sahl  remarking  that  he  found  nearly  sixty  such 
errors  in  the  letters  of  his  opponent  (p.  7a :  2r\p  nyi  njn 
Tn^'TiJO  ^nKVD  no}^  u^vz^b).  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
errors  branded  by  Sahl  (where,  e.g.  ^m^DD,  ni>'>DO,  m'*p,  fee, 
are  written  plene)  are  not  errors  at  all,  for  this  mode  of 
writing  was  usual  in  the  time  of  the  Geonim  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  reading  of  words  without  vowels. 

The  actual  controversy  begins  with  the  words  (p.  27): 
^V  '•^^  HK  ^"TXtrh  ^Ki  enptDii  n'»aD  w,  and  is  addressed  to 
Jacob  b.  Samuel;  but  it  is  really  directed  principally 
against  the  Babbanites,  as  it  is  more  in  the  natui*e  of  an 
admonitory  and  missionary  pamphlet,  in  which  Sahl 
appeals  incessantly  to  the  followers  of  the  Talmud  to 
abandon  their  former  conduct  and  to  walk  in  the  only 
right  way,  the  way  of  the  Karaites:  "Have  mercy,  O 
Israelites,"  he  exclaims  in  one  passage  (p.  34),  *'  upon  your 
souls  and  your  children!  Behold,  the  light  is  burning, 
and  the  sun  shines  forth  (i.  e.  Karaism).  Choose  for  your- 
selves the  good  path,  where  there  is  living  water,  and  walk 

hand,  in  the  po«m  as  weH  as  in  the  epistle  and  in  the  actual  polemioal 
work,  one  and  the  same  phrase  of  Jaoob  b.  Samuel,  in  which  the  word 
rniin  occurs,  is  alluded  to :  see  p.  04,  L  4  from  bottom  ;  p.  Q^,  1.  16,  and 
p.  30, 1. 14  fh>m  bottom.  By  o^nn  Sahl  understands  his  rather  strict  co- 
religionists, see  p.  36,  1.  17:  onrnn  nnH  ro'jb  aitt  nSn  xmn  nro  (of.  also 
p.  fl6, 1.  X  :  cmn  i3ro«  V?>p*5  *3  vrrto  up  wt:hi  \yvfM  kvi  o  . . .  ). 

*  This  follows  from  the  opening  words  (p.  97,  L  16) :  rrura  ^  naro  IV 
"fm.  The  piece,  p.  35,  1.  a6— p.  96,  L  5,  seems  to  be  the  continuation  of 
p.  37,  1.  3  firom  bottom  (if  the  words  of  Elias  Jerushalmi,  p.  95, 1. 94,  refer 
to  it :  p«»n  ma  rran  aro  rr\»iin  nw  ^art  tovo  nawn  b'\  "6  xo*vo  »:dd"i  ?) ;  and 
here  also  the  conclusion  shows  that  this  epistle  forms  an  independent 
whole.  According  to  Elias  (p.  95,  1. 19),  Sahl  is  said  to  haTe  written 
besides  this  epistle  ten  further  replies  (i.  e.  letters  most  likely)  to  Jacob. 
But  is  this  based  on  reality  ? 
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not  in  a  waste  and  waterless  land  (i.  e.  Talmudism}/'  &c. 
"Brethren!"  he  exclaims  in  another  passage  (p.  43), 
'*  hearken  not  unto  those  who  say  that  the  Karaites  (^U 
Hipo)  wish  you  evil.  God  forbid!  Verily  we  pray  unto 
God,  that  he  should  have  mercy  upon  his  people,  the 
remnant  of  Israel,  and  be  mindful  of  the  love  for  our 
forefathers.  We  wiite  all  this  only  out  of  love  for  you: 
circumcise  the  foreskin  of  your  heart,  for  the  time  has 
come  to  awake  from  the  sleep  of  the  exile."  In  a  similar 
strain  he  goes  on  reproving  the  Babbanites  repeatedly  for 
their  numerous  sins,  and  accuses  them  of  transgressing 
many  prescriptions  of  the  law  respecting  diet,  purity, 
marriage,  and  the  Sabbath  (pp.  38-30,  32)^,  of  being 
devoted  to  superstition  (p.  3  a)  ^  &c.  And  if  many  of  the 
Babbanites  of  Palestine  have  entered  upon  a  better  course, 
that  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Karaites  (p.  33),  whose 
ascetic  mode  of  life  Sahl  describes  in  eloquent  words 
(p.  31}.  The  allegorical  allusions  of  many  verses  axe  also 
interesting,  as,  e.  g.  Canticles  i.  8  (p.  34),  and  iii.  7  (p.  36 ; 
cf.  Geiger,  1.  c,  p.  34);  Zech.  xL  la  (ibid.)  and  14  (p.  42). 
In  the  last  verse  he  makes  the  staff  Dy^  symbolize  the 
empire  of  the  heathen  nations,  which  is  styled  "grace," 
because  these  nations  have  not  destroyed  the  religion  of 
Israel ;  by  the  staff  tyb^  is  meant  the  yoke  of  the  two 
women  (Zech.  v.  9),  i.  e.  of  the  two  Jeshiboih  in  Sura  and 
Fumbaditha,  which  by  means  of  Talmud  and  Agada  "  have 

'  They  are  mostly  such  prescriptions  in  which  the  Karaites  differ  from 
the  Babbanites,  and  are  inclined  to  the  severer  view  ;  thus,  with  regard 
to  the  enjoyment  of  an  embryo  {¥m  or  TCi3p)  and  of  the  fat  tail  (rrbH),  the 
adoption  of  a  minimum  (Dmy«)  in  the  mixing  of  clean  and  unclean  food, 
the  marrying  of  a  step-sister  (sm  rrcM  ra)  and  a  childless  sister-in-law 
(nor),  &c.  Almost  all  Karaites,  from  QirqisAni  and  Salmon  to  Firkowitsch , 
are  not  tired  of  repeating  these  complaints. 

*  This  passage  is  of  especial  interest  for  the  history  of  culture :  -|^ . .  . 
cwTin  onw»  iy:yi  onafa  o»a«i»  b»n«p  »:a  mpo  pa  mi  prroy  naw  o^ti  ©nnn 
Dvnsn  nap  b»  mxn  o-p^Vro't  ^ncan  wen  ^y^an  ^r  S   onowi   OTion   y 

^ai  O'norr  o^nsn  nap  b^  (u>^*^-)")  (partly  repeated  in  Hadassi,  Alphab. 
104 ;  cf.  also  Bacher,  Agada  d.  ronn.,  I*,  354,  n.  5). 
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destroyed  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  "  (miOV  'n  ona  D'»^anD). 
This  staff  will  now  be  broken,  i.  e.  the  traditional  writings 
will  be  given  over  to  destruction,  and  thus  their  declaration 
(mrw  in  the  sense  of  Tint*,  Job  xv.  17 1)  will  be  suppressed  K 

As  can  be  seen,  there  is  hardly  anything  of  a  personal 
controversy  here  with  Jacob  b.  Samuel,  but  the  attack  is 
all  the  more  violent  against  his  teacher,  Saadiah,  whose 
name  is  accompanied  by  abusive  epithets  (p.  40 :  jnnn  nrn 
3itDn  iTTD  \bv^i^']  nv  T\H  rpiDi  n^oon  nynom  njnnn  jnn  b^kh 
irpp  TMi^tPn  nxi,  also :  [pun  on  '»DWfin]  "nisn  \srpvn  '•dwdh  ry^nw). 
Besides  the  passage  abready  quoted  in  this  dissertation,  where 
Sahl  relates  that  Saadiah  avoided  disputing  with  Karaites, 
and  did  not  publish  his  anti-Earaite  writings  during  his 
lifetime,  whereupon  there  follows  a  list  of  the  Karaite 
controversialists  (Pinsker,  p.  37) ;  it  is  Also  related  of  the 
Fayumite  that  in  consequence  of  his  persuasive  arts  ^  a 
dispute  about  the  festivals  broke  out  between  the  Pales- 
tineans  and  the  Babylonians,  so  that  they  observed  the 
festivals  on  different  days,  and  hurled  the  ban  against  one 
another.  I  have  shown  {J.  Q.  jR.,  X,  154)  that  what  is  meant 
here  is  Saadiah's  campaign  against  Ben  Meir,  in  the  year 
921,  which  is  now  pretty  well  explained,  and  that  Sahl*s 
statements  rest  upon  facts  throughout. 

Much  more  detailed  is  a  complete  excursus  in  which 
Saadiah's  well-known  theory  of  the  great  age  of  the 
calculation  of  the  calendar  is  refuted  (Pinsker,  p.  37, 1.  7 
from    bottom — p.  4a,  1.  25)^     Only  one  of  the   Qaon's 

'  Jefet  interprets  this  word  similarly  in  Cant  iii.  a  (ed.  Bargte,  p.  41), 
although  he  gires  a  different  allegorical  explanation  to  the  entire 
verso.  In  his  MS.  commentary,  ad  loc,  he  refers  to  the  vision  of  the  two 
women  to  the  Talmndic  colleges  of  both  countries,  Palestine  and  Babylon 
(pjny^  n3»^  DH«?^a  fTTr>rA«  *n^  prQ*nDb«  ^no  cwa  o*nt?  kow  . .  . ;  and 
further :  'iV>«  TioVnHn  n3«o^  |^pSM  thMm  hcti  om  u^:  Q>rw  hohi  . . . 
vhsvfm  pTTKiiD^  'D  MTTirDi).    Of.  also  Hadassi,  f.  zoa  infra  (letters  xo  and  n). 

*  Pinsker,  p.  aS  :  d>w:h  nnc  •)««  nDin'cn  nau  mo  *:D"n,  a  play  on  words. 

'  This  excursus  is  not  free  from  errors  and  repetitions,  which  cannot 
well  be  removed  here.  Whether  Saadiah  is  meant  by  the  ro^no  (p.  aS,  L  14), 
as  Oeiger  (L  c,  p.  33)  prosumee,  is  uncertain. 
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proofs  is  there  combated,  namely,  that  from  i  Chron. 
xii.  33:  ^Nne^  rro^  no  njni>  o^rwb  n^^a  ^jni'»  '•omr>  ^3301. 
The  sons  of  Issachar  had,  according  to  Qaon,  under- 
standing of  the  times  (i.  e.  of  the  principles  of  the  calendar), 
and  let  Israel  know  when  they  should  "  make,"  i.  e.  observe, 
the  festivals.  The  verb  n\t^  is  also  used  of  the  observance 
of  festivals,  see  Deut.  xvi.  i,  10,  13.  Sahl  replies,  not 
without  humour,  that  the  sons  of  Issachar  fixed  only  the 
time  of  the  paschal  offering  (for  Deut.  xvi.  i  refers  only  to 
this),  of  Pentecost^  and  of  Tabernacles,  but  not  that  of  the 
remaining  festivals,  in  connexion  with  which  that  verb  is 
not  used.  On  the  other  hand,  they  must  have  taught  the 
order  of  the  festival  offerings,  the  recurrence  of  the  Sabbath, 
&c.,  because  here  le^n  (Num.  xxix.  39)  and  TWV^  (Deut.  v. 
15)  are  used  respectively.  In  the  same  way  the  counsellors 
of  Ahasuerus  must  have  calculated  the  calendar,  because 
they  are  called  D^nyn  "jnv  (Esther  i.  13).  Finally,  Saadiah 
contradicts  himself,  as  he  elsewhere  maintains  that  the 
fixing  of  the  calendar  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
and  he  contradicts  the  Talmud,  which  speaks  of  torches 
used  as  signals  on  the  determination  of  the  new  month,  and 
of  witnesses  who  were  questioned  about  the  new  moon,  and 
who,  on  that  account,  might  desecrate  the  Sabbath  (see 
Mishna,  Roah  ha-Shanahy  U)  ^.  Indeed,  Sahl  continues,  the 
command  for  the  observation  of  the  calendar  follows  from 
Qen.  L  14,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  38  and  civ.  19,  and  calculation  is 

^  These  objections  are  repeated,  partly  in  the  same  words,  by  Jefet  and 
his  son  Levi,  then  by  Jeshua  b.  Jehuda  and  Aaron  b.  Elias,  see  above, 
p.  931.  The  words  of  the  last  but  one  (MS.  Leyden,  41*,  f.  89  b)  are  as 
follows :  ^oQsrtn  ran  ro^arr  lu  f  cnn  n«3«  d'to^  tou  Tm»  -o«:to^  'jaoi  toh  onoT 
Vktc*  nm  ^  mv  orro  ^  omw  tai  ton  onyion  mn»  om  ^^cnn  wnxm  tow 
pQ  «n<  -Q"!  Vy  nDTDcn  '3  'kti  d»3D^ho  rrroio  m  D}^  isxon  na  DrrS«  era©  eta 
[f.  90  a]  mp  vf>  ni  o  'am  (of.  R.Aj.,  XLIV,  183,  n.  4)  -rVpn^  wm  ri  rr>n 
iTBT  nm  DH  o  'am  nonVon  mrj?^  m^a  Trm  Trt«  nvn  u  aTipn  "jaM  itoh  i««  Vy 
•UD  nm  o  'im  '\sv^  'aao  vrr  aiB  en  twh  D>:nDn  b«  vyw  a'wn  aitn  pawnn  ^ 
OTOP^  m^a  Tm»  no  toh  rm  dhi  'aH  omnb  nau  jti*  (a  Chr.  ii.  la)  um  %aa  niDM 
vw  xxfso  o  'nm  (i.e.  nuU)  yb«  urn  m  [p  oa]  awi»  p  vyw  to«  iwi«  «u» 
Dw  «n  TtoH  "TOrt  '»03  "ja  yonn  pHi  (Esther  i.  13)  d'toti  t?ti»  o^anb  -|Von  TO>n 
prw  Trop  o^wn  oVa  rrrHrvi  nSt  n^mnV  rmn  o^aow. 
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stricUy  forbidden  according  to  Deut.  xviii.  10  \  Sahl  also 
does  not  miss  the  opportunity  of  dealing  a  blow  at  the 
Talmud.  He  says  that  Saadiah's  strange  interpretation  of 
the  verse  in  question  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  he  only 
follows  his  teachers  (i.  e.  the  Talmudists),  who  have  made 
assertions  that  are  not  less  comical,  e.  g.  when  they  deduce 
the  commandment  about  Kiddush  on  Sabbath  and  festivals 
from  Exod.  xx.  8  *,  or  when  they  order  the  trumpet  to  be 
blown  to  confound  Satan  (see  Bosh  Jva-Shanah,  16  h  supra), 
&c.  Finally,  in  support  of  the  statement  that  the  Talmudists 
also  speak  of  an  observation  of  the  moon,  Sahl  (p.  41, 1.  19 
seq.)  quotes  a  story  that  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
Talmud,  but  which  has  quite  the  character  of  the  biblical 
stories  of  the  Koran.  Here  also  are  laruth  and  fiction  inter- 
woven, and  the  most  diverse  passages  of  the  Talmud  are 
welded  together  ^     But  it  is  not  impossible  that  Sahl  had 

^  That  is  to  say,  the  calculation  of  the  cal^idar  system  is  to  be  regarded 
as  Boreery  and  astrology.  This  strange  assertion  is  first  i'ound  in  Daniel 
al-Qumisi  (9th  cent.),  and  must  have  been  advanced  already  by  'An&n,  see 
Harkavy,  Stud.  u.  Mitt.,  VIII,  i,  189 :  miso  -»DD  »D  r';  'DOip^  ^:i  Vv^ 
xsva  VQ1  ^:2  Toyo  "|a  «so'  vh  airoa  onxnpn  pawn  dh  aicnVi  xcrrrh  1:^  ^tdh 
'■Qvn   DiDcnpn   pawrra   inyioi  ^  'm  vmh  vh  imo  pwi   .'y»   o*ocp  Duxp 

•  P.  40,  L  a6 :  rroro't  va">  jna  "i^  ToVnn  'D  vmaTVD  oa's^ya  «fe'  Sn  .  .  • 
ravn  dv  rw  tdi  pan  i3n  wipS  natcn  dv  hm  iiai  pnnca  noH  pi  D*:a  turr  maH 
p  ovn  (1.  WM^)  vnp  bf  onaan  latao  ^nao  (p^  Vr)  vc*:aa  p*n  ^  -mai  ittr0 
an  .o'ko  -jnfcw  dv  nn  nam  pwa'j  V*'n  p»  ncran  an  ro©  Hb«  »V  pw  .minn 
[Vn]  p30  macn  an  .  [n>«yi  n-na^n]  cnsoa  n»*n  lay  o  mart  Vn  p3D  ntpiawn 
D^Kp  macn  anai  |*>»t  .(1.  "pnSn  'n  pci  onsra  pKa)  onsoa  n*^  lar  ^a  man 
.ona'  nya«  "|b  Tmn  noun  an  n6  "i^ow  'w  iV  p»awi  pam  (L  rr'ri)  rr^  Vro  a'nai 
>a  man  toi  iTo  pnan  naiaai  »n"iVsa  nwn^  -ps  Mwrrpa  (1.  laTOi)  naTOi  a'rm 
nSona  (1.  naw  no)  natcV  na©o  (1-  p*DVn)  la^i  nnmD  "uthi  o^aina  d*p^d  d^otd  'a 
'w  cnan  "jyi  n^-»a  dv  (^d  b»)  r^  wan  Vn.  This  Boraitha  agrees  neither 
with  the  passage  in  the  Mekhilta,  ad  loa,  nor  with  P^saehim,  106  a,  but  is 
taken  from  the  HaUaehot  Oedoloty  beginning  of  nViam  wrxp  mabn,  cf.  also 
rrii  nw,  II,  no.  35. 

'  Cf.  e.g.  Rosh  ha-ShaTM,  05  a,  Menahot,  39  a,  Skebuot,  31a,  Beraehotf 
63  b ,  &c.  In  consequence  of  the  conflict  that  broke  out  between  Gamliel  II 
and  Joshua  b.  Hanania,  the  former,  in  conjunction  with  Akiba  and  Tarfon, 
is  said  to  have  introduced  the  nineteen-year  cycle,  and  to  have  abolished 
the  observation  of  the  moon  :  (pcitt  '-1^  ^a^py  '-i^  birtea  \n  V-i)  on  'ocn .  . . 
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before  him  some  apocryphal  Boraiihoth.  Hadassi,  who 
adopted  the  same  story,  with  a  few  unimportant  deviations 
{EMccl,  Alphab.,  192)1-194?),  probably  drew  from  Sahl. 

14.  An  anonymous  Karaite  author,  whose  work  (in 
Arabic)  is  partly  extant  in  a  St.  Petersburg  MSi,  and  who 
(among  other  things)  controverted  a  passage  from  Saadiah's 
Arabic  commentary  on  the  ^yn  nDD  (edited  by  Harkavy> 
Stud,  u.  Mitt.^Y^  195),  must  likewise  belong  to  the  tenth 
century.  Evidence  of  his  antiquity  is  afforded  by  the 
fact  that  he  quotes  nobody  but  'An&n^  Benjamin  al-Naha- 
wendi,  and  Saadiah.  This  Karaite  quotes  from  the  work 
of  Saadiah  just  mentioned,  that  the  compilation  of  the 
Mishna  began  forty  years  after  the  restoration  of  the  second 
Temple  and  was  dosed  130  years  after  its  destruction,  thus 
amounting  (as  the  second  Temple  stood  420  years,  accord- 
ing to  tradition)  to  510  years* ;  secondly,  that  there  were 
eleven  generations  of  Mishna-doctors  (see  ib.  196,  n.  it); 
and  thirdly,  that  the  latter  generation  fixed  the  Mishna  in 
writing  because  they  feared,  in  consequence  of  the  cessation 
of  prophecy  and  the  increasing  dispei'sion,  that  the  tradition 
might  fall  into  oblivion.  The  anonymous  Karaite  replies 
(see  ib.  196,  n.  13),  that  if  the  Mishna  rests  on  true  tradition, 
why  was  such  a  long  period  necessary  for  its  compilation, 
whence  the  many  differences  of  opinion,  &c.  They  are  the 
usual  objections  that  all  the  older  Karaites  advance  in 
their  controversy  upon  these  points :  e.  g.  Qirqis&ni,  section 
ii,  chap.  13  seq.^ ;    Salmon  b.  Jerol^m  (cf.  J.  Q.  12.,  VIII, 

(L  a"a  D'a  'a,  i.e.  i'2  i^^y^  'a  -  td'ith  n'm)  a'a  «'3  'a  nwrvo  wn  rn^h  paten  ^2Xor^^ 
'"Oi  rmrvT  th  ^tiy\  D>:t?  B^'a  pia»  '^  wr«  '"O. 

1  In  the  original  it  reads :  fto  jvyw  p  n:«n^  pina  nroH  wanbH  ]h  . .  . 
pD  TOff)  frno  Do5  -|Vii  rva^  ama  ira  tod  fooS't  frwa  »^  ^:HfAM  rva^  wa  p  rht. 
These  numbers  do  not  agree  with  one  another  (for  490— 40+150-530), 
and  Harkavj  (p.  195,  n.  6)  therefore  emends  Twn  ivveo  Doa  into  yrhrn  'o  '5 , 
but  it  must  be  corrected  roTersely  fDaai  frwD  into  |>fiS^i  rrwa.  The  last 
date  is  given  by  Saadiah  himself  in  his  polemical  work  against  Ibn 
SAqaweihi  (J.  Q,  R,,  XVI,  108,  1. 4  from  bottom) :  wann  np  naH  »^  .  .  . 

'  Only  a  part  of  chaps.  14  and  15  (see  above,  p.  a  18)  is  preserved,  where 
in  chap.  14  Saadiah's  arguments  for  the  authenticity  of  the  Oral  Law  are 
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687  seq.) ;  Jefet  b.  *Ali  on  Exod.  xxi.  33  (see  ib.  n.  6,  and 
above,  p.  230),  &c.  It  may  here  be  observed  that  both, 
Qirqis&ni  and  Jefet,  make  verbal  quotations  from  Saadiah 
on  the  questions  dealt  with  here,  and  it  is  therefore  possible 
that  both  used  the  Arabic  commentary  on  the  "^^b^n  n&D. 

Samuel  Pozna^skl 

advanced,  and  in  ohap.  15  they  are  refuted  (partly  edited  in  Z.f.  H.  B,,  III, 
175,  176).  Tet  Qirqisftni  says  here  expressly  that  he  will  deal  with  this 
theme  again  in  further  chapters,  and  that  he  has  already  dealt  with  it  in 
chap.  13  (MS.  Brit  Mus.  Or.  2580,  f.  49  a) :  m  (navD^  >«)  mi5»  kd  ho  hi 
. . .  DH^aVn  p  nrann  hoi  fyann^  ffao  *d  naro  ftmirtn  jna  nVipi  Vp2^  ?i'D>3  p 
matiD  V^rtH  dVjh  '^  "tToy  HoSybn  |h  p  nnrw  ho  how  .  -wa  ho'D  nmwxji 
npD  ToVi  -(A  l&D^  mo^  p  *pa  ho  ^^l  inDH^n^  |hi  n^TiD  ypy\  m^Do  mftcn 
»bH  fiinn  wano'Vi  fiiy  ni5i  p  -|Si  na'a't  -»icy  nSnbn  aHabn  'o  "j^ib  hdthcdh  D*i|7n 
•^bH  Hnrrwy. 


(/n  a  second  Article,  this  account  of  the  Karaite-Saadiah 
controversies  totll  be  brought  doum  to  the  nineteenth  centwry.) 
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THE  FRANKFORT  RABBINICAL 
CONFERENCE:  1845  \ 

The  second  meeting  of  the  ''  Conference  of  the  Rabbis 
of  Germany  *  "  took  place  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  July 
i5-a8,  1845;  those  present  were:  A.  Adler  of  Worms, 
S.  Adler  of  Alzey,  J.  Auerbach  of  Frankfort,  Ben  Israel  of 
Coblentz,  David  Einhom  of  Birkenfeld,  S.  Formstecher 
of  Offenbach,  Z.  Frankel  of  Dresden,  A,  Qeiger  of  Breslaa  ^, 
Qosen  of  Marburg,  QUldenstein  of  Buchau,  S.  Herxheimer 
of  Bemburg,  L.  Herzfeld  of  Brunswick,  M.  Hess  of  Stadt- 
Lengsfeld,  S.  Holdheim  of  Schwerin,  S.  Hirsch  of  Luxem- 
bourg, Hoffinann  of  Waldorf,  J.  Jolowicz  of  Kulm,  L  M.  Jost 
of  Frankfort,  J.  Eahn  of  Trier,  J.  Maier  of  Stuttgart, 
L.  Philippson  of  Magdeburg,  M.  Beiss  of  Altbreisach, 
0.  Salomon  of  Hamburg,  L.  Schott  of  Randegg,  J.  Sobemheim 
of  Bingen,  L.  Stein  of  Frankfort,  L.  Siisskind  of  Wiesbaden, 

A.  Treuenfels  of  Weilburg,  H.  Wagner  of  Mannheim,  and 

B.  Wechsler  of  Oldenburg.     L.  Stein,  the  recently  chosen 
rabbi  of  the  Frankfort  congregation  was  elected  President ; 

^  Article  Y I  of  the  series  on  The  Beform  MoTement  in  Judaism. 

*  Die  Vorsammlang  der  Rabbiner  DeutsohUnds ;  this  was  the  official 
name  adopted  at  Brunswick ;  see  FrotokoUej  87 ;  this  name  was  changed  at 
Frankfort  to  Die  Yersammlung  deutscher  Babbiner  (Conference  of 
German  Babbis). 

'  Geiger  wrote  a  series  of  articles  which  appeared  just  before  the 
convening  of  the  conference  in  which  he  set  forth  what  he  thought 
the  conference  should  stand  for  and  aim  to  accomplish ;  see  **  Einige 
Anaichten  tlber  die  nftchste  Rabbinenrersammlung,'*  AUgemeine  Zeitung  dea 
JuderUhumSf  IX,  saa  ff^  340  ff.,  386  ff.,  398  ff. ;  the  closing  words  of  these 
articles  express  clearly  his  idea  of  the  object  of  the  conferences ;  '*  the 
only  purpose  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  is  to  strengthen  the  religious 
spirit  of  the  present  generation ;  all  outgrown  forms  that  have  ceased  to 
farther  the  religious  sentiment  must  be  either  abrogated  or  changed  in 
accordance  with  the  new  life  that  the  Jewish  people  are  living  now." 
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A.  Geiger,  Vice-President,  and  I.  M.  Jost  and  S.  Hirsch, 
Secretaries. 

The  Frankfort  Conference  is  notable  because  of  the  full 
and  thorough  discussion  that  the  report  of  the  Commission 
on  Liturgy  received  at  the  hands  of  the  rabbis  present. 
This  commission,  appointed  at  Brunswick,  reported  through 
its  chairman,  J^  Maier,  of  Stuttgart.  The  discussion  of  this 
report  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  the  session ;  for  nine 
days  (July  15-24)  the  members  of  the  conference  debated 
the  various  recommendations  of  the  report ;  the  discussion 
was  conducted  on  a  very  lofty  and  scholarly  plane  and  in 
the  course  thereof  many  striking  things  were  said ;  although 
most  of  the  rabbis  present  leaned  decidedly  towards  reform, 
still  the  conservative  side  was  represented,  and  as  will  be 
seen  the  recommendations  were  by  no  means  radical  in 
character  although  of  a  reforming  tendency  throughout. 
The  men  gathered  at  Frankfort  were  for  the  most  part 
open-minded  and  clear-sighted  ;  they  combined  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  lore  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
religious  conditions  in  the  Jewish  communities  and  fear- 
lessly yet  reverentially  gave  themselves  to  the  task  of 
casting  their  Jewish  inheritance  into  a  modem  mould  \ 

The  discussions  on  the  liturgy  are  indicative  of  the  spirit 
that  permeated  the  conference,  and  must  therefore  be  given 
at  some  length,  notably  as  the  points  debated  are  of 
significance  still  to-day,  siKty  years  later. 

The  Hebrew  Language  in  the  Service.  The  commission 
reported  in  answer  to  the  question  whether  and  in  how  far 
the  Hebrew  language  was  necessary  for  the  public  religious 
services,  and  if  not  necessary  whether  its  retention  was 
advisable  for  the  present^,  that  there  is  no  objective 
necessity  for  Hebrew  throughout  the  service,  and  that  not 

^  For  a  fine  statement  of  why  the  reform  movement  could  be  led  sucoess* 
fully  only  by  men  of  this  type,  ot  Holdheim,  Gt$chicM»  der  EntsUhung  und 
Entwickelung  derJUdiachm  R^ormgemeinde  in  BerUfij  40.    Berlin,  1857. 

'  ProtokoUe  und  AktengiUcke  der  Zweiten  RabbinervenamnUungj  dbgehaUen  in 
Frankjuri  am  Main  vom  i^ten  his  sum  oBsten  Juli  1845,  p.  18,  Frankfurt  am 
Main,  1845. 
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even  Talmudic  authority  can  be  cited  for  this,  barring  few 
exceptions.  But  since  a  subjective  necessity  for  the  Hebrew 
possibly  exists  among  a  great  portion  of  German  Jewry 
at  present,  the  commission  deems  it  advisable  to  retain  the 
Hebrew  in  the  typical  parts  of  the  liturgy,  viz. :  1313  with 
its  responses,  the  VDsr  nfirnfi,  the  first  and  last  three  benedic* 
tions  of  the  n^an  and  the  nninn  n^np ;  the  remainder  of  the 
service  to  be  in  German  ^. 

Zacharias  Frankel,  who  had  criticized  the  Brunswick 
Conference  so  caustically  ^  and  who  had  appeared  at  this 
conference  with  the  purpose  of  directing  the  discussions 
into  a  more  conservative  channel,  and  of  becoming  its 
dominating  spirit,  as  became  evident  later  on  in  his  with- 
drawal from  the  conference  when  be  could  not  accomplish 
this  ^,  took  occasion  at  the  very  outset  of  the  meeting  to 
define  his  religious  standpoint  and  his  attitude  towards 
reform.  He  used  here  the  famous  phrase  ^*  positive  historical 
Judaism"  as  expressive  of  his  position.  He  discussed 
not  so  much  the  point  at  issue,  viz. :  Hebrew  in  the  service, 
as  the  whole  question  of  reform.  It  is  necessary,  first  of  all, 
said  he,  to  lay  down  the  pdnciples  that  guide  us.  "  Lack 
of  principle  (Frinzipienlosigkeit)  is  the  greatest  enemy  of 
the  faith  and  must  be  combated  &om  all  sides."  He 
declared  his  platform  to  be  positive  historical  Judaism. 
True,  we  cannot  return  to  the  letter  of  the  Bible  and  take 
this  as  our  guide,  but  shall  we  be  guided  on  the  other  hand 
by  the  spirit  of  the  age?    The  spirit  of  the  age  is  as 

^  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  prayer  book  that  was  constructed 
on  the  lines  suggested  in  this  report  was  Dr.  Bayid  Einhom's;  the 
Hebrew  portions  in  that  prayer  book  are  the  very  ones  suggested  here ; 
in  the  latest  prayer  book  prepared  by  adherents  of  the  reform  movement, 
which  is  also  the  first  to  be  issued  by  a  body  of  rabbis  and  not  by  an 
indiridual,  riz. :  The  Union  Prayer  Book  published  by  the  CSentral 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis — the  same  Hebrew  scheme  is  followed, 
with  the  exception  that  the  last  three  benedictions  of  the  nhsn  are  also  in 
Sngliah. 

•/.Q.B.,  XVII,  679. 

*  AUgemeine  Zeitung  dea  JtkUnihuinSf  IX,  174-6;  Israelit  des  Neurmkntm 
Jahrhunderts,  VI,  956. 
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changeable  as  time  itself.  Further  it  is  cold;  it  may 
appear  reasonable  but  it  will  never  be  able  to  satisfy  the 
heart,  to  comfort,  soothe,  and  edify ;  Judaism,  however,  is 
always  inspiring  and  edifying.  The  reform  of  Judaism 
is  not  a  reform  of  the  faith  but  of  legal  acts.  These  still 
exercise  a  living  and  definite  influence  on  the  people.  It 
should  not  be  our  purpose  to  weaken  but  to  strengthen  this 
influence.  We  should  not  pay  any  heed  to  individuals  who 
do  not  carry  out  the  customs ;  we  are  not  a  party  but  must 
have  a  care  for  the  whole  community.  The  need  of  the 
hour  is  to  prevent  each  and  every  division  in  Israel,  not  to 
call  new  parties  into  existence  but  to  reconcile  with  one 
another  those  already  existing.  Another  principle  must 
guide  us,  viz. :  the  science  of  Judaism ;  this  must  be  the 
foundation  whereon  every  reform  must  build.  There  are 
great  scholars  who  are  not  rabbis  in  active  service  and 
who  are  therefore  excluded  from  our  meetings ;  they  should 
have  a  voice  in  such  matters  as  require  a  scientific  exposition 
of  the  thought  and  development  of  Judaism ;  it  would  be 
well,  therefore,  to  secure  their  opinions,  which  could  be  done 
if  all  important  resolutions  were  printed  and  spread  abroad 
before  a  vote  is  taken  here  upon  them  \  He  concluded  by 
stating  that  he  considered  the  rabbinical  conference  an 
excellent  institution,  but  that  he  could  sanction  its  gatherings 
only  if  they  would  have  in  mind  constantly  the  entire  body 
of  positive  Judaism.  He  would  therefore  implore  and 
abjure  the  assembly  to  declare  its  principles  first  of  all 
and  to  permit  no  discussion  whose  only  purpose  was  the 
expression  of  private  opinions  and  views. 

The  President  replied  to  Frankel  and  declai-ed  that  they 
were  quite  at  one  in  their  views. 

After  this  introductory  digression  the  debate  on  the 
subject  in  hand  proceeded,  the  main  features  of  which  are 

^  After  his  break  with  the  Rabbinical  Conference  Frankel  attempted 
to  form  a  Conference  of  Theologians  (Theologenyersammlung)  in  accord- 
ance with  these  remarks ;  this  conference  of  theologians  was  called  for 
the  fall  of  1846  (October  ai),  but  the  meeting  neyer  took  place. 
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reproduced  here.  Frankel  opened  the  discussion  proper  by 
saying  that  the  Hebrew  language  is  interwoven  with  the 
very  life  of  Judaism,  and  that  for  him  it  is  the  holy 
language.  The  Hebrew  name  of  God,  Adonai,  means  much 
more  to  the  Jew  than  the  German  expression  Oott  Th£ 
retention  of  the  Hebrew  in  prayer  is  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  a  knowledge  of  Holy  Writ.  Without  this 
all  true  understanding  of  the  Bible  would  be  entirely 
neglected  among  the  Jews, 

Geiger  asserted  that  all  authorities  agree  that  prayer 
may  be  spoken  in  any  language.  The  question  whether 
Hebrew  is  objectively  necessary  in  prayer  must  be  under- 
stood as  meaning  whether  it  is  legally  necessary.  At  all 
events,  ^here  is  no  prohibition  anywhere  to  use  other 
languages.    This  suffices  \ 

Salomon  claimed  that  not  one  of  the  recognized  legal 
codes  obliges  us  to  pray  in  Hebrew.  Mishnah  and  Talmud 
say  distinctly  J\th  b^2  ytDtr  and  \)\sh  b^2  rh^  (the  eA'ma  and 
the  eighteen  benedictions  may  be  spoken  in  anv  language) ; 
so  also  we  read  in  the  Schulchan  Arukh  njw  J\th  733  bbto^nb  by 
nvn^  (Or.  Ch.  HU.  Tef.  loi.  4),  "man  can  pray  in  any  language 
that  he  desires,"  and  in  the  Book  of  the  Pious  (on^on  ^DD, 
par.  588  and  785),  it  is  said  expressly  that  the  chief  prayers 
should  be  uttered  in  the  language  which  is  understood,  and 
that  it  is  better  "not  to  pray  at  all  than  to  pray  in  a 
language  that  one  does  not  understand."  Hence  there  is 
no  legal  obligation  to  pray  in  Hebrew  *. 

A.  Adler  averred  that  the  designation  of  Hebrew  as  the 
holy  tongue  is  no  evidence  for  tiie  necessity  of  its  use  as 
the  language  of  the  divine  service;  this  name  indicates 
only  that  it  is  the  language  of  Sacred  Scripture,  whose 

*  For  Geiger's  viewB  on  this  subject  see  also  **Der  Hambuiger  Tempel- 
streit"  in  NaehgeUmene  SchirifUn,  I,  151,  153,  156;  <<Nothwendigkeit  und 
Haass  einer  Beform  des  jlidisohen  Gottesdienstes,"  in  ibid.,  912-314 ;  also 
Angemeine  Zeitung  dta  JuderUhums,  IX,  386,  and  JUdische  Zeitsckrift  JUr 
Wistensehafi  und  Leben,  VI,  5-8. 

'  Salomon  had  expressed  himself  similarly  in  his  pamphlet  Das  Neu9 
Cftbefbuch  und  stine  Verketunmgf  90  ft,  Hamburg,  1849. 
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sanctity  depends  not  on  the  verbal  expression  but  on  the 
thought  expressed.  He  objected  to  the  distinction  made 
by  the  c(»nmission  as  between  the  objective  and  the 
subjective  necessity  for  the  use  of  Hebrew  in  the  service ; 
this  was  of  no  importance ;  the  vital  question  was  whether 
the  liturgy  should  be  fixed  for  present  needs  or  for  always. 

Reiss  dissented  from  the  report  by  claiming  that  the 
precept  ntanaa  onDan  waoe'  pmdo  ty\^^  ^idk  (it  is  forbidden 
to  change  the  form  into  which  the  wise  men  have  cast  the 
benedictions)  \  involves  a  prohibition  to  eliminate  Hebrew 
since  the  prayers  and  particularly  the  formulae  of  the 
benedictions  can  be  reproduced  exactly  in  no  other  language. 
Further,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  private 
prayer  of  an  individual  and  the  public  service  in  the 
synagogue ;  only  in  the  former  case  is  (German  permissible 
as  the  language  of  prayer. 

Einhom  stated  unequivocally  that  no  possible  doubt  can 
be  entertained  as  to  the  legal  permissibility  of  any  language 
for  prayer.  "  Nay  I  go  further  and  state  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  vernacular  into  the  service  is  necessary. 
Hebrew  is  the  language  of  the  study  of  the  Law,  but  it  is 
not  the  organ  wherewith  to  express  the  feelings  of  the 
people.  Aforetimes  prayer  was  only  a  cry  of  pain; 
a  scarcely  intelligible  expression  sufficed  for  this ;  but  now 
people  need  a  prayer  that  shall  express  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  sentiments ;  this  is  possible  only  through  the  mother 
tongue." 

Samuel  Adler  agreed  that  the  Maimonidean  precept  quoted 
by  Reiss  was  of  weight.  But  on  what  does  this  pronounce- 
ment rest!  There  is  no  reason  given  for  it  because  it  is 
axiomatic.  The  wise  men  in  Israel  worked  for  the  people ; 
set  prayers  were  necessary  in  order  that  prayer  might  not 
become  merely  a  matter  of  caprice;  the  people,  being 
incapable  of  giving  a  worthy  form  of  expression  to  prayer 
requires  that  prayer  be  cast  into  set  formulae.    Hence  that 

>  Maimonides,  HiL  Berakhotf  I,  5 ;  cf.  Talmud  Jer.,  Berakhot,  V,  9* ;  VI, 
Io^  &c. 
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precept  of  Maimonides  wais  meant  for  the  people  6nly,  not 
for  the  teachers.  It  is  reported  of  Jizcbaq  Saggi  Nahor 
that  be  was  dissatisfied  with  many  of  the  benedictions ; 
thus  for  example  he  substituted  D'^^Kni^  n^iai  nn  noa  pi3 
for  D^^T  n3i3.  All  ohakhamim  (wise  men^  teachers)  had 
the  same  privilege  and  the  rabbis  of  the  present  day  are 
subject  to  the  same  sacred  duty  of  providing  for  the  people 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  present. 

Stein  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  prayers  like  Yequm 
Purqan  and  Qaddish  were  spoken  in  Aramaic  and  not  in 
Hebrew  because  the  former  was  the  popular  tongue  at  the 
time  they  were  introduced  into  the  service. 

Upon  the  taking  of  the  vote  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  is  objectively  legally  necessary  (objektiv  gesetz- 
lich  nothwendig)  to  retain  the  Hebrew  as  the  language  of 
the  service,  all  voted  in  thei  negative  except  four,  whp 
refrained  from  voting,  viz, : — Frankel,  Formsteoher,  Schott, 
and  Philippson.  On  the  following  day  three  of  these 
declared  their  position  definitely ;  Frankel  voted  with  the 
majority,  and  stated  that  there  was  no  law  demanding 
the  use  of  the  Hebrew,  except  in  a  few  instances  such  as 
the  priestly  benediction ;  Schott,  referring  to  the  dictum 
of  Maimonides  that  had  been  quoted  during  the  discussion, 
voted  that  Hebrew  was  legally  necessary;  Philippson 
declared  that  he  withdrew  bis  objection,  which  referred 
only  to  the  form  in  which  the  question  was  put,  and  voted 
also  with  those  who  answered  in  the  negative ;  hence,  all 
present,  with  the  exception  of  Schott  and  Formstecher, 
placed  themselves  on  record  to  the  efiect  that  they  did  not 
consider  it  either  objectively  or  legally  necessary  to  retain 
Hebrew  as  the  language  of  the  service. 

But  this  was  only  the  first  portion  of  the  question  under 
debate ;  the  conference  proceeded  to  discuss  the  latter  half, 
viz. :  "  is  the  retention  of  the  Hebrew  objectively  necessary 
on  other  than  legal  grounds? " 

Hirsch  opened  the  discussion  by  stating  that  he  considered 
the  exclusion  of  Hebrew  from  the  synagogue  unwarranted ; 

VOL,  XVIII.  s 
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tme,  Hebrew  bad  become  unfamiliar  to  the  people,  and  this 
was  one  of  those  instances  of  a  collision  between  life  and 
profession,  the  reconciling  of  which  was  their  especial  task. 
They  should  aim  to  solve  the  question  as  to  how  Hebrew 
could  be  taught  in  the  schools  without  encroaching  too 
much  upon  the  time  necessary  for  proper  instruction  in 
other  branches.  The  chief  reason  why  Hebrew  should  not 
be  excluded  from  the  service  was  that  in  such  case  the  gulf 
between  the  theologians,  who  alone  would  understand  it, 
and  the  non-theologians  would  become  wider  and  wider, 
and  as  a  result  the  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity 
which  is  foreign  to  Judaism  would  creep  in. 

Holdheim  claimed  that  a  weakening  of  the  religious 
spirit  would  not  result  from  the  removal  of  Hebrew  from 
the  synagogue,  for  this  does  not  depend  on  any  language 
but  on  its  inherent  strength.  The  use  of  the  vernacular 
in  the  service  wherever  it  was  found  necessary  would 
contribute  very  much  towards  clarifying  the  religious  con- 
ceptions, and,  far  from  harming  Judaism,  would  make  for 
a  strengthening  of  the  religious  consciousness  among  the 
Jews,  and  secure  recognition  of  the  mission  of  the  religion 
in  the  outside  world  ^. 

Herzfeld  gave  voice  to  the  vague  sentimentalism  of  the 
romanticist  when  he  claimed  that  the  Hebrew  should  be 
retained  because  there  was  something  mystical  in  it ;  "  even 
though  some  things  be  not  clearly  understood  this  does  no 
harm." 

Geiger  held  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  service  be 
conducted  in  the  mother-tongue  because  this  is  the  language 
of  the  heart  (Gemiith) ;  "all  our  deepest  feelings  and 
sentiments,  all  our  highest  thoughts  receive  their  expression 
through  it."  He  felt  constrained  to  confess  that  a  German 
prayer  aroused  in  him  deeper  devotion  than  did  a  Hebrew 

^  Holdheim  expressed  himself  similarly  in  his  response  in  the  Geiger- 
Tiktin  controversy;  see  Rabbiniscfie  Ouiachten  Hhcr  die  Verlrdglichkeit  dcr 
freien  Forschung  mil  dem  Rahhineramiey  '38-9 ;  also  Geschickte  der  Berliner 
Reformgefneiridej  16,  196-7. 
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prayer  even  though  Hebrew  was  his  second  mother- tongue, 
nay,  he  might  say  bis  first,  since  he  had  learned  it  first. 
Hebrew  lives  no  longer  among  the  people ;  it  is  not  difficult 
to  perceive  that  even  the  reading  from  the  Law  wearies  the 
greater  portion  of  the  congregation.  It  had  been  claimed, 
continued  he,  that  if  the  Hebrew  were  to  be  eliminated 
from  the  service  the  very  foundations  of  Judaism  would  be 
shattered;  he,  for  his  part,  considered  it  a  most  serious 
reflection  on  Judaism  if  it  be  held  that  it  required  the  prop 
of  a  language  to  endure ;  further,  if  the  Hebrew  is  looked 
upon  as  an  essential  in  Judaism,  this  would  stamp  the 
religion  as  a  national  religion  since  a  peculiar  language  is 
the  mark  of  an  isolated  national  existence  ^ ;  and  certainly 
no  one  present  would  assert  that  Judaism  is  necessarily 
dependent  upon  a  separate  nationality. 

Frankel  contended  that  religion  as  something  abstract 
required  outer  symbols  which  remind  us  of  Qod.  This  was 
the  purpose  of  such  commands  as  enjoined  the  use  of 
fb^tn,  nntD,  &c.,  &c. ;  this  also  is  the  purpose  of  Hebrew  as 
the  language  of  prayer.  So  much  that  is  characteristic  of 
Judaism  has  been  surrendered  aheady  that  it  is  time  to  call 
a  halt.  True,  a  portion  of  the  service  should  be  in  German, 
but  the  Hebrew  must  be  the  preponderating  element.  The 
ancient  teachers  who  had  permitted  the  use  of  other 
languages  in  prayer  had  in  mind  only  the  ignorant  who 
would  not  have  found  solace  in  a  non-Hebrew  prayer 
without  such  permission.  These  teachers  never  thought  of 
eliminating  Hebrew  from  the  service. 

Maier  challenged  the  claim  that  the  Hebrew  was  the 
Jews'  mother -tongue ;  this  has  not  been  the  case  for 
centuries ;   it  may  edify  some  few,  but  the  congregation 

^  In  these  days  of  Zionisfcic  agitation  this  contention  of  Geiger  is  of 
especial  interest ;  a  similar  view  in  regard  to  the  Hebrew  has  been  given 
expression  to  recently  by  Dr.  Coblentz,  rabbi  in  Bielefeld,  in  an  article 
entitled  *^Zur  Bekllmpfung  des  unbewnsst  Nationalen  im  Gefiihlsleben 
der  dentschen  Juden,"  PoptUAr'Wi33en3ch(^ftUch$  MonatsblAtter  zur  BeUhnmg 
uber  das  Judenthum  fur  Gebildete  aUer  Konfeasionenj  XXV,  57-63,  Frankfurt 
am  Main,  1905  ;  see  also  Die  Juden  der  Gtgenicartf  137,  267,  Berlin,  1904. 
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does  not  entertain  such  a  sentiment.  This  was  recognized 
aforetimes  so  clearly  that  special  books  of  devotion  for 
women  (m^rm)  were  composed  in  German ;  these  aroused 
the  women  to  greater  devotion  than  did  Hebrew  the  men. 
The  only  point  that  appears  worthy  of  notice  is  the 
national  significance  of  the  language  as  a  sign  of  the 
common  bond  among  Jews;  but  a  minimum  of  Hebrew 
is  sufficient  for  this,  e.  g.  the  retention  of  PDB'  and  tVtmpy 
the  priestly  blessing  and  the  reading  from  the  Torah. 

Philippson  urged  that  all  extremes  be  avoided ;  it  is 
apparent  from  what  has  been  said  that  no  one  desires  to 
eliminate  the  Hebrew  altogether^  and  that  no  one,  on  the 
other  handy  objects  to  the  introduction  of  German;  it  is 
only  a  question  of  how  much.  The  Geiman  and  Hebrew 
elements  must  be  combined  organically.  The  Hebrew  is 
indispensable  as  the  point  of  union  among  Jews.  German 
Jews  are  German;  they  think  and  feel  as  Germans,  and 
desire  to  live  and  be  active  patriotically.  But  Judaism 
is  not  German,  it  is  universal;  the  dispersion  of  Jews  is 
not  the  dispersion  of  Judaism.  The  confession  of  Judaism 
represents  this  in  content,  the  Hebrew  language  in  form  ^. 

Abraham  Adler  urged  that  they  must  bear  in  mind  but 
one  object,  viz.:  the  search  for  truth;  all  sentimentalism 
is  to  be  avoided.  It  may  pain  us  to  relinquish  some  things 
and  yet  it  may  have  to  be  done  if  necessity  demands.  It 
has  been  claimed  that  Hebrew  is  sacred ;  not  at  all ;  the 
language  which  expresses  sacred  things  is  sacred ;  if  I  speak 
truth  in  Geiman  then  the  German  word  is  sacred ;  if  I  lie 
in  Hebrew,  then  the  Hebrew  word  is  unholy.  Not  the 
letter  nor  the  sound  makes  the  Bible  holy,  but  the  content. 
It  is  claimed  further  that  the  Bible  will  lose  its  influence 
if  we  dispense  with  Hebrew  as  the  language  of  prayer. 
Not  at  all.  Philo  has  been  cited  as  the  horrible  example 
of  the  effect  of  the  ignorance  of  Hebrew  (in  one  place  he 

*  Philippson  elaborated  his  ylews  on  the  subject  in  a  series  of  leading 
articles  in  his  AUgemeinc  Zeitung  des  JudenihumSf  VIII,  nos.  33,  43,  45, 
and  5a. 
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mistranslates  a  Hebrew  phrase  rendering  n^iD  m^(^3  nspni 
"  thou  shalt  be  supported  "  instead  of  'Hhou  shalt  be  buried 
in  a  good  old  age  ") ;  but  this  is  an  unfortunate  illustration ; 
even  though  he  knew  the  Bible  from  a  Greek  translation 
only,  his  works  are  more  truly  religious  than  many  passages 
in  the  Talmud. . . .  The  eternal  creations  of  the  mind  pre- 
serve a  language;  saored  scripture  is  immortal  through 
itself  and  requires  no  props.  Again,  it  has  been  asserted 
that  the  Hebrew  supplies  the  mystical  element  to  the 
service  which  is  a  necessity ;  I  grant  that  there  is  truth 
in  genuine  mysticism,  which  is  frequently  the  subtlest 
comprehension  of  the  truth ;  but  the  unintelligible  is  not 
mysticism,  and  truth  is  not  revealed  in  the  irrational  ^. 

Auerbach  injected  a  new  element  into  the  discussion; 
much  has  been  said  on  the  score  of  sentiment  as  an 
argument  for  retaining  the  Hebrew,  he  remarked:  '^but 
sentiment  is  an  unsafe  guide  unless  linked  with  principle.*' 
The  chief  fskctor  in  the  pending  discussion  has  not  been 
mentioned,  viz.  the  historical.  The  most  important  issue 
of  the  day  in  Judaism  is  involved  here,  i.  e.  the  relation  of 
the  national  to  the  religious  element.  If  these  are  to  be 
separated  no  one  is  justified  in  accusing  us  of  surrendering 
our  national  position  for  the  sake  of  civic  advantages  in 
the  countries  wherein  we  are  living.  Whoever  would  charge 
us  with  this  would  misunderstand  the  issue  altogether; 
the  issue  is  not  what  we  wish  to  do  to  solve  our  mission^ 
but  what  we  must  do.  History  has  decided.  Centuries 
lie  between  the  national  and  the  purely  religious.  Yet 
despite  this  the  attachment  to  the  Hebrew  is  not  mere 
sentimentalism.  The  national  was  not  really  divorced 
from  the  religious  in  Judaism,  but  the  lattco:  is  really 

^  Abraham  Adler,  the  rabbi  ofWorms,  was  one  of  the  keenest  thinkers 
among  the  early  reformers.  He  was  a  brother  of  Samuel  Adler,  rabbi  of 
Alzey,  later  rabbi  of  Temple  Emanuel,  New  York.  With  H.  Wagner  of 
Mannheim,  Abraham  Adler  undertook,  in  1846,  the  editing  of  a  periodical 
in  the  interest  of  the  rabbinical  conferences  entitled  Die  Rtform  du  Juden- 
ihum$^     But  one  volume  of  this  periodical  appeared. 
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a  development  out  of  the  former;  the  purely  religious 
element  is  the  flower  of  Jewish  nationalism.  We  must 
hold  fast  the  thread  of  this  development  if  we  would  not 
surrender  the  principle  of  Judaism.  Judaism  is  essentially 
history ;  the  history  of  Judaism  is  at  the  same  time  religion. 
The  Book  of  Books  holds  the  balance  between  the  national 
and  the  religious  elements.  The  chief  significance  of  this 
for  us  lies  in  the  fact  that  Israel,  whose  name  is  found  on 
every  page  of  the  Bible,  still  exists.  Judaism  is  not  merely 
a  religious  confession ;  it  diflTera  from  other  religions  in  the 
relation  of  Isi-ael  to  the  holy  books.  Therefore  we  must 
continue  to  foster  an  intimate  knowledge  of  sacred  scripture, 
and  that,  too,  through  the  medium  of  the  original  tongue, 
whose  higher  significance  for  us  must  be  acknowledged 
also  in  our  time,  and  the  study  of  which  must  be  encouraged 
and  furthered  in  our  schools.  As  for  Hebrew  in  the  service, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  always  that  we  should  have  in  the 
service  a  fixed  and  a  variable  portion ;  the  Hebrew  portion 
is  the  fixed  element :  this  fixed  part  has  not  the  devotional 
purpose  in  view,  but  forms  the  background  for  the  service. 

Einhom  began  by  confessing  that  he  was  not  learned 
enough  to  surrender  healthy  common  sense.  The  prime 
consideration  is  that  the  service  should  be  undei-stood, 
and  therefore  the  mother-tongue  is  the  only  admissible 
language.  Even  though  the  theologians  were  the  only 
ones  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  this  would  not 
constitute  them  into  a  hierarchy  as  had  been  argued; 
a  hierarchy  is  founded  upon  privileges,  not  upon  learning. 
Sentiment  is  praiseworthy,  but  not  that  sickly  sentimen- 
talism  which  lames,  nay,  kills  all  spiritual  life.  We  cannot 
strike  the  rock  of  a  dead  language  and  expect  the  living 
waters  to  issue  from  it  which  will  quench  the  thirst  of  the 
people. 

Herxheimer  asserted  it  to  be  nonsense  to  address  God 
in  a  language  one  does  not  understand.  The  sermon  in  the 
vernacular  became  necessary  because  the  niK^m  (rabbinical 
homilies)  had  become  unintelligible ;  likewise  the  German 
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prayer  has  become  necessary  because  the  Hebrew  is  no 
longer  understood. 

Stein  pleaded  for  the  retention  of  the  Hebrew  as  a  bond 
of  union  among  Jews.  **  We  are  brethren,  descendants  of 
one  father;  aigue  against  it  as  one  will,  the  national  element 
will  never  be  entirely  eliminated  from  Judaism ;  we  are 
no  longer  a  nation  it  is  true,  but  a  great  religious  com- 
munity scattered  all  over  the  earth ;  the  Hebrew  then  is 
the  bond  of  union  of  the  widely-scattered  sections  of  our 
great  family." 

The  vote  on  the  question  as  to  whether  the  retention  of 
the  Hebrew  in  the  service  was  objectively  necessary  for  other 
reasons  than  the  legal,  i-esulted  in  a  division,  thirteen  voting 
in  the  affirmative  and  fifteen  in  the  negative. 

The  third  question  was  now  broached,  viz.  whether  it 
appeared  advisable,  i.  e.  subjectively  necessary,  to  retain 
the  Hebrew  in  part  in  the  public  service.  This  was  not 
debated  at  length,  and  the  vote  showed  that  the  membei-s 
of  the  conference  answered  the  question  unanimously  in 
the  aflirmative. 

This  point  having  been  disposed  of,  the  question  arose 
as  to  how  much  Hebrew  there  should  be  in  the  servica 
The  commission  had  reported  that  the  following  portions 
should  be  in  Hebrew :  D'D  with  its  responses ;  ytD(^  to  the 
close  of  the  first  section ;  the  fii'st  three  and  the  last  three 
benedictions  of  the  n^sn ;  and  the  reading  from  the  Torah. 

Maier,  the  chairman  of  the  commission,  impressed  upon 
the  conference  that  they  must  have  in  mind  not  the 
adherents  of  the  Schulchan  Arukh,  nor  the  irreligious 
element  who  have  turned  their  back  on  Judaism,  but 
those  who  desire  to  pray  to  the  God  of  their  fathers  in 
the  spirit,  and  whom  the  traditional  prayers  no  longer 
satisfy  either  in  form  or  content.  The  best  rule  to  follow 
is  to  return  to  the  pristine  simplicity  of  the  ritual  as  re- 
covered by  the  investigations  of  scholai-s  (especially  Zunz). 
Hence  we  should  retain  in  Hebrew  those  sections  which 
express  most  clearly  oiu"  common  faith,  our  common  descent, 
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BHd  our  common  hope.  The  portions  designated  by  the 
commission  do  this.  The  reminder  of  the  service  should 
be  in  German. 

The  debate  on  this  point  elicited  some  interesting  remarks 
on  the  Beading  of  the  Law. 

Wechsler  expressed  himself  as  opposed  altogether  to  the 
commission  on  this  point.  The  chief  reason  for  the  reading 
from  the  law  was  that  the  people  learn  its  contents :  the 
reading  was  not  intended  to  be  an  exercise  to  show 
familiaiity  with  the  language  nor  yet  a  demonstration 
(Deut.  xxxi.  11).  But  in  our  day  the  ninnn  ntonp  (Beading 
of  the  Law)  is  not  instructive ;  it  has  neither  rhyme  nor 
reason.  The  people  do  not  understand  it;  if  it  be  otur 
desire  to  carry  out  the  original  object  of  the  institution, 
viz.  that  the  people  learn  the  contents  of  the  law,  then 
it  should  be  read  in  the  language  the  people  understand. 
Let  such  portions  as  cannot  be  read  in  German  because 
of  their  content  be  read  in  Hebrew. 

Herzfeld  declared  flatly  that  the  Beading  of  the  Law 
must  be  in  Hebrew.  **  There  is  a  mystical  element  in  this 
that  seems  to  me  important."  Were  we  to  relinquish  the 
mvin  HKnp  this  would  entail  the  entire  removal  of  the 
nnin  ^^dd  (Scrolls  of  the  Law)  from  the  synagogue,  and 
such  a  proceeding  would  call  forth  a  universal  cry  of  horror. 

Salomon  suggested  that  the  Torah  be  finished  in  a 
triennial  cycle  instead  of  annually.  Following  the  hints 
in  the  Talmud  that  certain  passages  of  the  Bible  were 
partly  not  read  and  partly  not  interpreted,  we  too  may 
assume  the  right  to  omit  such  portions  of  the  Pentateuch 
as  no  longer  suit  our  time.  The  reading  should  be  in 
Hebrew  without  translation,  because  the  sermon  is  based 
on  the  portion  read,  and  through  the  sermon  the  congrega- 
'  tion  learns  the  contents  of  the  Torah  section.  Besides,  the 
translation  would  lengthen  the  service  needlessly. 

Hirsch  held  that  the  Torah  section  should  be  read  in 
Hebrew  in  abbreviated  form,  while  Jolowicz  argued  that 
the  reading  should  be  in  Germfui,  and  proceeded  to  say 
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that  no  passage  is  objectionable  to  him  who  comes  into 
the  house  of  God  with  a  pure  heart. 

Ho]dheim  maintained  that  the  Torah  should  be  read  in 
Hebrew.  Our  children  must  learn  the  Pentateuch  in  the 
original  tongue.  In  addition  to  the  Pentateuchal  section^ 
portions  should  be  read  from  other  books  of  the  Bible  in 
the  vernacular  for  the  benefit  of  the  women  \ 

The  recommendations  of  the  commission  as  to  the  Hebrew 
portions  of  the  service  were  adopted  by  a  vote  of  eighteen 
to  twelve. 

The  Messianic  Question.  The  Jewish  State.  The  all* 
important  question  of  the  present  attitude  of  Jewish 
thought  on  the  Messianic  hope  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  conference  in  the  discussion  of  the  next  point  in  the 
report  of  the  commission.  This  involved  such  allied 
matters  as  the  particularistic  or  the  universalistic  inter- 
pretation of  Judaism,  the  return  to  Palestine,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  polity.  The  issue  was  clear 
between  the  reformers  who  interpreted  the  Messianic  doc- 
trine in  its  universal  world-wide  significance  as  the  hope 
for  the  coming  of  the  Messianic  age  and  the  traditionalists 
for  whom  it  implied  a  personal  Messiah  and  a  restored 
Jewish  state,  as  cleai*  as  it  is  at  this  day  between  political 
Zionism  with  its  national  programme,  and  reform  Judaism 
with  its  univei-salistic  outlook. 

Before  the  debate  opened,  Qeiger,  who  presided,  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  point  at  issue  was  not  the 

^  The  first  public  debate  in  this  subject  of  reading  from  the  Torah  is 
Tery  interesting  in  the  light  of  what  has  taken  place  since.  The  question 
of  reading  from  the  Torah  has  been  debated  time  and  time  again,  and  the 
religious  leaders  are  still  divided  in  opinion  as  was  the  case  at  Frankfort ; 
this  became  apparent  as  recently  as  the  year  1904  when  the  question  was 
debated  at  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  at 
Louisville,  Ky. ;  some  desired  a  selection  of  passages  for  public  reading, 
others  advocated  that  everything  in  the  Torah  be  read,  some  entered  the 
lists  for  the  triennial  others  for  the  annual  cycle.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  reading  from  the  scroll  is  universal  except  in  two  radical  reform 
congregations  in  the  United  States,  one  of  which  has  removed  the  ark 
and  bcroll  altogether. 
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framing  of  a  distinct  doctrine  on  the  Messianic  question, 
but  merely  how  existing  prayers  were  to  be  judged,  and 
if  necessary  changed  in  the  light  of  present  thought  on  the 
question.  "  Undoubtedly  there  was  the  widest  divergence 
of  opinion  on  the  Messianic  question,  but  it  should  be 
stated  at  the  very  outset  that  the  loyalty  to  the  state  of 
even  such  as  hold  the  traditional  view  on  the  Messiah 
in  its  strictest  form  is  not  to  be  questioned  for  a  moment  ^." 
The  only  object  the  conference  had  in  view  was  to  satisfy 
the  demand  that  nothing  be  uttered  in  the  prayers  which 
contradicts  present  Jewish  conviction. 

The  report  of  the  commission  read :  ^  The  Messianic  idea 
is  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  liturgy  also  in 
the  future,  but  all  politico-national  elements  are  to  be 
eliminated." 

Einhom,  who  throughout  his  career  was  a  true  prophet 
of  universalistic  Judaism,  gave  dear  expression  to  his 
thought  when  he  said  that  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  is 
most  closely  connected  with  the  whole  ceremonial  law ; 
after  the  disappearance  of  priest  and  saci-ifice  the  Jew 
thought  salvation  possible  only  through  the  restoration 
of  the  state,  the  return  of  the  people  to  Palestine,  and 
the  re-institution  of  the  sacrifices ;  hence,  so  many  lamenta- 
tions over  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  Wonderful 
indeed  was  the  conviction  and  the  courage  that  could 
indulge  such  hope  in  spite  of  ghetto  and  persecution. 

Now,  however,  our  views  have  changed;  formerly  the 
people  believed  that  God's  protection  rested  particularly 
on  the  holy  land  and  the  holy  people ;  they  believed  that 
he  took  pleasure  in  sacrifices,  and  that  the  priesthood  was 

^  This  point  was  constantly  emphasized  hy  Qabriel  lliesser,  the  foremost 
champion  of  Jewish  civil  and  political  emancipation ;  hp  would  not  have 
religious  reform  required  as  a  condition  of  citizenship.  In  this  the  great 
religious  reformers  agreed  with  him,  but  they  contended  none  the  less 
that  reform  and  nationalism  were  mutually  exclusive  terms;  cf.  Holdheim's 
statement,  <<only  by  the  absolute  separation  of  the  political  and  religious 
elements  in  Judaism  is  a  thoroughgoing  reform  posfdble,"  Autonomie  dor 
Hatbinen,  Preface,  VII. 
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a  necessary  iDstitution  for  the  remission  of  sin.  The 
prophets  preached  against  this  naiTow  view.  The  loss  of 
political  independence  was  bewailed  foiinerly  as  a  mis- 
fortune, but  in  reality  this  loss  was  really  progress,  and 
entailed  not  a  cramping  but  an  expansion  of  the  religious 
spii'it.  Israel  approached  nearer  the  fulfilment  of  its 
mission.  Devotion  took  the  place  of  sacrifice.  From 
Israel's  midst  Qod's  word  was  to  be  carried  to  all  portions 
of  the  earth.  Only  the  Talmud  moves  in  a  circle;  we, 
however,  favour  progress.  "  Formerly  I  looked  upon  the 
Messianic  idea  as  a  surrogate  of  the  idea  of  immortality, 
but  I  do  so  no  longer ;  I  see  in  it  the  hope  of  both  earthly 
and  heavenly  salvation.  There  is  nothing  objectionable 
in  the  idea.  Also  the  belief  in  the  election  of  Israel 
contains  nothing  that  is  repugnant:  nay,  we  must  retain 
it  as  the  consciousness  of  an  undeniable  advantage,  for 
it  creates  a  beneficial  self-consciousness  over  against  the 
ruling  church.  I  vote  for  the  elimination  of  aU  petitions 
for  the  restoration  of  bloody  sacrifices  and  political  in- 
dependence ;  on  the  other  hand  I  wish  that  the  Messianic 
prayers  be  framed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  express  the  hope 
for  the  spiritual  rebirth  and  the  union  of  all  men  in  faith 
and  in  love  through  the  agency  of  Israel  \*' 

Hess  asserted  that  the  belief  in  a  personal,  i.e.  a  political 
Messiah,  had  disappeared  from  among  German  Jewry ;  it 
should  therefore  be  eliminated  from  the  liturgy,  for  we 
should  not  petition  God  for  that  in  which  we  no  longer 
believe. 

Holdheim  called  attention  to  two  points  requiring 
correction,  (i)  It  is  held  on  the  one  hand  that  the  hope 
for  a  political  restoration  is  in  conflict  with  the  feelings 
of  patriotism  for  the  fatherland ;  while  it  is  asserted  on 
the  other  hand  that  these  are  not  in  conflict.     {2)  We  have 

^  Einhom  embodied  these  views  in  his  prayer  book  i^nn  n'r.  For 
a  dear  exposition  of  the  principles  by  which  he  was  guided  in  this  work 
see  his  statement  "  Die  neue  Qebetsordnung  der  Hai  Sinai-Gemeinde  zu 
Baltimore,"  Sinaif  I,  97-100,  137-139,  Baltimore,  1856. 
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been  warned  not  to  accentuate  the  national  element  because 
of  possible  misinterpretation.  As  against  this  it  has  been 
correctly  stated  that  we  are  not  to  pay  any  attention  to 
misinterpretations.  The  petition  for  a  return  to  Palestine 
to  establish  a  political  state  for  those  who  still  suffer 
oppression  is  superfluous  on  the  one  hand,  because  both 
those  who  are  oppressed,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us,  would 
be  helped  only  by  the  removal  of  oppression ;  hence,  we 
should  petition  for  this;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  in- 
admissible because  it  makes  of  the  Messianic  expectation 
not  a  religious  but  a  purely  material  hope,  which  is 
cheerfully  surrendered  wherever  the  political  status  is 
satisfactory.  But  the  Messianic  hope  truly  understood 
is  indeed  religious.  It  expresses  either  the  wish  for 
redemption  and  liberation  from  spiritual  evil,  and  the 
realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  or  for  the 
political  restoration  of  the  Mosaic  theocracy  which  alone 
makes  it  possible  for  the  Jew  to  fulfil  the  whole  Mosaic 
Law.  This  latter  religious  wish  can  be  surrendered  only 
by  those  who  have  a  higher  conception  of  Judaism,  do 
not  believe  the  fulfilment  of  its  mission  to  be  dependent 
on  the  existence  of  a  Jewish  state,  and  are  convinced 
that  the  loss  of  the  separate  political  existence  of  Jewry 
was  necessary  for  the  highest  interests  of  Judaism  and 
commanded  by  the  religion.  Only  a  clarified  religious 
point  of  view  can  displace  an  obscure  one.  But  those  who 
consider  a  political  restoration  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
the  religion  may  not  surrender  this,  however  prosperous 
they  may  be,  since  religion  as  they  view  it  demands 
categorically  the  fulfilment  of  this  expectation.  The  rigidly 
orthodox  as  well  as  the  reformers  stand  on  religious  ground ; 
the  difference  between  them  is  that  the  former  desire  the 
restoration  of  the  old  political  status  in  the  interest  of 
the  religion,  while  the  latter  posit  the  closest  adherence 
to  the  politico-national  conditions  of  the  present  as  the 
demand  of  religion  \ 
^  For  an  elaboration  of  Holdheim's  views  on  this  subject  see  his  Das 
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Hirsch  declared  that  the  Messianic  doctrine  is  the  centre  of 
Judaism.  The  perfectibility  of  mankind  on  this  earth  is  the 
characteristic  mark  of  Judaism  -whereby  it  is  distinguished 
from  all  other  religions.  AU  the  prophets  agree  in  Uiis.  If 
they  were  able  to  picture  the  Messianic  time  only  in  terms 
of  a  happy  Jewish  state,  this  was  due  to  their  human  limita- 
tions. The  prophets  revealed  the  future  only  to  improve 
their  own  age ;  therefore,  they  did  not  stand  above  their  age, 
and  had  to  teach  the  truth  in  the  terms  of  their  age.  In  the 
Talmudic  era,  the  time  of  oppression,  the  Messianic  doctrine 
had  to  shape  itself  accordingly.  Everywhere  the  Jewish 
doctrine  of  the  Messiah  is  fulfilling  itself  rapidly.  Every- 
where the  emancipation  of  mankind  is  being  striven  for 
so  that  a  morally  pure  and  holy  life  may  be  possible  of 
being  lived  by  man  on  this  earth  ^. 

Salomon  contrasted  the  heathen  poets  who  sang  of 
a  golden  age  in  dim  antiquity  with  the  Jewish  prophets 
who  proclaimed  the  golden  age  in  the  far  future,  the  time 
of  light,  truth,  harmony,  and  peace.  This  is  the  Biblical 
idea  of  redemption.  ...  If  we  consider  that  the  intelligent 
section  of  Jewry  to-day  repudiate  the  belief  in  a  personal, 
political  Messiah,  that  even  a  great  number  of  the  so-called 
^  pious  ones "  restrict  the  belief  in  a  personal  Messiah  to 
the  prayers  in  the  synagogue,  while  in  their  life  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  theii*  acceptance  of  this  belief,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  unless  we  would  make  a  sport  of  religion,  to 
frame  the  expression  of  the  Messianic  doctrine  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  it  purely  spiritual,  pai*ticularly  as 
our  ancient  teachers  were  unanimous  in  the  belief  that 


Belig{689  und  P6liHscJi$  im  Judenfhwn,  Schwerin,  1845;  DU  AtUonomie  der 
Babbinen,  10,  ao,  Schwerin,  1843 ;  he  gave  detailed  expression  to  his  ideas 
on  the  reform  of  the  liturgy  in  a  series  of  articles  entitled  **  Ueber  die 
Prinzipien  eines  dem  gegenwftrtigen  Religionsbewusstsein  entsprechen- 
den  Ciiltus  '*  which  appeared  in  the  Literaturblait  des  Israelii  des  Neunzehnien 
Jahrhunderts,  1846,  pp.  33,  42,  49,  53,  57,  61,  105,  109,  113,  117,  lai,  125, 
129,  133- 
*  Cf.  his  Die  MessiasUhre  im  Jtidenthum,  Leipzig,  1843. 
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our   redemption  would  iake  place   not  through   human 
agency,  but  would  be  accomplished  by  God  himself. 

Maier  stated  that  the  hope  for  a  political  restoration  has 
been  repudiated  by  the  majority  of  the  Jews  in  Germany,  and 
if  we  do  not  wish  that  the  attendants  at  our  services  should 
be  guilty  of  mental  reservations  when  the  petition  for.  the 
restoration  of  a  Jewish  state  is  uttered,  we  shall  have  to 
remove  it  from  the  liturgy,  and  give  expression  only  to 
the  universal  and  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  Messianic 
doctrine. 

A.  Adler  criticized  the  statement  frequently  made  to 
the  effect  that  the  monotheistic  belief  is  the  only  thing 
that  differentiates  Judaism  from  other  religions.  This 
statement,  he  contended,  confounds  principle  with  content. 
Monotheism  is  indeed  the  principle  of  Judaism,  but  it 
does  not  constitute  its  chief  content.  There  are  other 
religionists  who  believe  in  the  unity  of  God  and  still  are 
not  Jews.  The  belief  in  a  future  Messiah  is  peculiar  to 
Judaism,  and  differentiates  it  from  other  religions  more 
than  does  monotheism.    This  belief  gives  us  the  assurance : 

I.  That  goodness,  virtue,  and  holiness  will  issue  as 
victors  from  the  contest  with  evil,  vice,  and  sin. 

a.  That  the  history  of  the  world  does  not  move  in 
a  circle,  but  will  finally  reach  a  goal,  viz.  the 
highest  development  of  mankind. 

3.  That  mankind  is  not  doomed  for  ever  to  darkness, 
but  will  be  reconciled  with  God  in  the  end. 
It  contains  implicitly  the  belief  in  the  ideal  resurrection 
of  the  nations,  and  assures  thei'ewith  the  immortality  of 
individual  man.  We  will  prove  our  true  religiosity  when, 
instead  of  declaring  what  the  Messianic  belief  is  not,  we 
will  state  how  it  is  to  be  conceived  in  its  very  truth.  By 
negating  we  merely  take  away,  and  contribute  nothing ; 
by  positing  we  contribute  something  important,  and  take 
away  nothing.  Therefore  we  must  substitute  in  our  prayers 
the  true  idea  of  the  Messiah  for  the  personal  representation, 
and  give  this  adequate  expression. 
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Auerbach  held  that  the  Messianic  idea  is  the  soul  of  positive 
Judaism,  and  its  development  lies  in  the  transformation 
of  the  national  into  the  purely  religious.  In  the  Talmud 
the  national  ideals  are  uppermost;  the  whole  Talmudio 
system  was  in  opposition  to  such  individual  utterances 
as  expressed  other  interpretations  of  the  Messianic  idea. 
At  that  time  the  national  expectation  could  not  be  sur- 
rendered. In  our  days,  however,  the  ideals  of  justice  and 
the  brotherhood  of  men,  have  been  so  strengthened  through 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  modem  states  that  they  can 
never  again  be  shattered ;  we  are  witnessing  an  ever  nearer 
approach  of  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth  through  the  strivings  of  mankind. 

Herzfeld  exclaimed,  whatever  is  false  must  be  excised.  No 
empty  phrases  1  Everything  must  be  clear  and  definite.  The 
conference  must  declare  what  it  moans  by  redemption ; 
yes,  it  should  state  that  we  are  now  entering  upon  the 
period  of  redemption.  Freedom  and  virtue  are  spreading, 
the  world  is  growing  better. 

Treuenfels  set  forth  that  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  in 
various  lands  does  not  clash  with  the  belief  in  the  political 
restitution  of  the  Jewish  state,  as  may  be  proved  by  the 
example  of  Poland.  The  national  feature  cannot  be  explained 
away  so  long  as  physical  descent  constitutes  the  Jew ;  natio 
is  derived  from  nasci ;  just  as  little  can  the  political  element 
be  eliminated  from  the  Messianic  idea,  since  the  Messianic 
era  even  in  its  spiritual  sense  involves  the  complete  trans- 
formation of  the  political  conditions  of  the  world, 

Herxheimer  emphasized  the  thoughts  that  the  Messianic 
idea  seems  to  express  discontent  with  present  conditions, 
trust  in  the  goodness  of  Providence,  and  hope  for  a  happier 
futm-e.  In  times  of  misfortune  the  people  recalled  the  better 
past,  and  associated  this  with  David  and  his  time.  The 
best  course  to  pursue  in  this  matter  is  to  retain  all  general 
expressions  of  these  hopes,  and  to  eliminate  every  utterance 
which  was  called  foi-th  by  the  oppressions  of  the  Middle 
Ages, 
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Wagner  claimed  that  the  Messianic  belief  is  a  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Judaism,  and  as  old  as  this  itself.  It  must  have 
alwaj's  a  prominent  place  in  the  liturgy  because  it  is  a 
characteristic  mark  of  Judaism,  includes  definitely  the  idea 
of  the  election  of  Israel,  and  voices  our  hope  that  the 
fundamental  truths  of  Judaism  may  become  the  common 
possession  of  all  peoples.  Let  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem 
and  Zion  be  mentioned  in  our  prayers  as  a  tribute,  of  piety 
to  the  holy  city  and  the  seat  of  holiness.  The  petitions  for 
a  return  to  Palestine  and  the  restoration  of  the  sacrificial 
ctUte  must  be  stricken  out. 

Eahn  averred  that  the  Bible  does  not  require  us  to  believe 
in  a  personal  Messiah.  The  prophets  are  not  soothsayers, 
but  truthsayers  (nicht  Wahrsager  sondem  Weissager).  Not 
all  of  them  prophecy  the  coming  of  a  personal  Messiah, 
but  all  agree  in  picturing  an  ideal  Messianic  era.  So  do 
we  also  expect  the  coming  of  a  Messianic  era,  but  not  of 
a  personal  Messiah  with  accompanying  political  changes. 
The  prayer  wnnra  nn«  (expressing  the  doctrine  of  the 
election  of  Israel)  may  be  retained  as  historically  signifi- 
cant, but  not  such  passages  as  emphasize  a  still  existing 
difference  between  Israel  and   other  nations    (pa   ^naon 

Stein,  in  opposition  to  most  of  the  members,  pleaded 
for  the  retention  of  the  prayers  for  the  coming  of  the 
personal  Messiah.  Although  our  hopes  are  for  the 
coming  of  the  Messianic  era  of  peace  and  good-will, 
still  we  may  surely  leave  to  God  the  manner  of  the 
fulfilment;  all  great  events  in  the  world's  history  have 
been  accomplished  by  great  personalities ;  may  we  not, 
then,  confidently  expect  that  this  greatest  and  highest 
consummation  of  all,  the  ushering  in  of  religious  harmony, 
peace,  and  brotherhood  will  be  accomplished  through  one 
sent  of  GodM 

1  stein  changed  his  position  on  this  subject  radically  during  ensuing 
years.  In  his  book  Die  Schrift  des  LebenSf  published  in  1872,  he  repudiati'd 
the  belief  in  a  personal  Messiah.  The  people  Israel  is  the  Messiah, 
pp.  319-36,  notably  320  and  336. 
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He  also  pleaded  for  the  retention  of  the  prayers  for  the 
rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple^  and  continued^: 
The  followers  of  all  the  religions  founded  upon  the  Bible 
look  to  Jerusalem  as  the  holy  city,  and  I  believe  that  when 
the  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  established  on  earth,  and 
all  men  be  united  in  the  belief  in  the  One  God  and  in 
brotherly  love,  the  holy  city  will  arise  from  its  desolation, 
and  a  magnificent  temple  where  all  peoples  will  worship 
together  will  be  built  there  as  the  visible  symbol  of  that 
spiritual  brotherhood  and  union. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  petition  for  a  return  to  Palestine 
must  be  excised,  for  this  does  not  come  from  our  hearts, 
and  is  therefore  untrue.  We  know  but  one  fatherland, 
that  in  which  we  live  ;  we  cannot  pray  **May8t  thou  take 
us  back  in  joy  to  (ywr  land  " — as  though  our  present  home 
were  strange  to  us^  and  our  true  home  lay  a  thousand  miles 
distant.  There  is  another  reason  for  this.  Our  fathers, 
oppressed  and  trampled  to  the  earth,  had  to  consider  the 
dispersion  as  a  curse  perforce,  and  therefore  they  prayed 
Xfi"^^  \yh^  irtCDH  ^^DDI  ''Because  of  our  sins  we  were  exiled 
from  our  land."  Quite  a  contrary  conception  is  ours.  We 
have  begun  to  recognize  that  the  dispersion  was  a  blessing, 
that  God  has  scattered  us  over  the  earth  as  "the  seed  of 
truth,"  so  that  there  might  be  worshippers  of  the  one  only 
and  true  God  everywhere  (Isa.  Ixi.  9 ;  Zech.  viii.  13,  23). 

Formstecher  remarked  that  scientific  theology  must  recog-* 
nize  the  Messianic  idea  as  the  red  thread  which  runs  thi'ough 
all  the  stadia  in  the  development  of  Judaism ;  but  where 
lies  the  necessity  of  incorporating  a  formulated  Messianic 
doctrine  into  the  liturgy  ?  We  have  the  Messianic  doctrine 
in  the  Bible.  Any  concrete  form  into  which  we  would 
oast  it  would  constitute  it  a  dogma,  and  Judaism  desires 
no  dogmas.  Therefore  this  whole  Messianic  matter  should 
be  excluded  from  the  liturgy,  and  its  place  be  taken  by 
readings  from  the  prophets  on  the  subject,  to  be  sup-* 
plemented  by  the  sermon. 

>  For  his  change  of  view  on  this  subject  also  see  2H«  ScArVitciosXa&ma,  318. 
VOL.  XVIII.  T 
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Fhilippson  said  ^pigrammatically  that  revelation  is  the 
foundation,  and  the  Messianic  idea  the  roof  of  Judaism. 
Judaism,  however,  includes  no  political  striving  for  a 
kingdom  of  its  own,  even  though  the  term  nation  must 
be  retained  because  of  the  fact  of  descent.  All  political 
features  must  be  discarded. 

The  resolution  on  this  subject  as  adopted  finally  by  the 
majority  reads :  '*  The  Messianic  idea  should  receive  promi* 
nent  mention  in  the  prayers,  but  all  petitions  for  our  return 
to  the  land  of  our  fathers,  and  for  the  restoration  of  a  Jewish 
state,  should  be  eliminated  from  the  prayers." 

The  Mu890bf  Prayer  for  the  Bedoration  of  the  Sacrifices. 
The  whole  commission  agreed  on  reporting  that  a  repetition 
of  the  rbtn  (the  eighteen  benedictions)  was  unnecessary, 
and  the  majority  of  the  commission  held  that  the  whole 
Muasaf  service  was  inadmissible  because  the  sacrificial 
cvlte  was  outgrown,  and  no  longer  expressed  the  religious 
8tatu8  quo. 

This  report  also  called  forth  a  lengthy  debate,  a  few 
expressions  from  which  follow : 

Salomon :  With  our  conception  of  the  Messianic  idea  the 
Muasafy  which  is  primarily  a  petition  for  the  sacrifices,  is 
a  contradictio  in  adjecto. 

Formstecher:  Basing  as  we  do  on  the  positive  historical 
standpoint,  we  should  mention  the  sacrifices  in  our  prayers 
as  a  historical  reminiscence,  not  in  the  way  of  petition  for 
their  re-institution,  but  in  the  way  of  thanks  that  we  have 
substituted  prayer  for  sacrifice  in  accordance  with  the 
utterances  of  the  prophets. 

Holdheim:  According  to  the  legal  interpretation  of 
Judaism  sacrifice  is  expiation ;  repentance  alone  does  not 
bring  forgiveness — altar  and  priest  are  necessary.  This 
idea  was  combated  by  the  prophets,  but  it  persisted 
among  the  people,  and  the  Talmud  adheres  to  this  ex^ 
temal  iustification ;  therefore  prayer  is  conceived  in  it  as 
only  taking  the  place  of  sacrifice  in  the  interim  until  this 
shall  be  restored.     We,  however,  occupy  an  altogether 
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different  position  in  this  matter,  and  cannot  possibly 
petition  for  the  sacrificial  culte.  However,  the  entire 
elimination  of  the  Mussaf  semce  would  meet  with  general 
disapprobation.  Let  ns  retain  the  form,  but  substitute  for 
the  traditional  prayers  such  others  as  express  our  i*eligious 
standpoint  in  the  matter. 

The  vote  on  the  question — "  Shall  the  petitions  for  the 
restoration  of  the  sacrificial  culte  be  removed  from  the 
prayers  ?  " — was  unanimous  in  the  affirmative. 

^  Shall  the  sections  of  the  Torah  which  command  the 
offering  of  sacrifices  continue  to  be  read?"  Majority  in 
the  affirmative  if  the  text  be  read  in  Hebrew. 

^*  Shall  reminiscences  of  the  sacrifices  find  a  place  in  the 
liturgy  ?  **     Majority  in  the  affirmative. 

Cycle  of  Torah  Headings.  The  commission  recommended 
the  triennial  cycle,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Aufrufew, 
the  referee  Maier,  however,  declared  for  the  retention  of 
Aufrufen. 

The  triennial  cycle  received  all  the  votes  but  five. 

All  voted  for  the  translation  of  the  Pentateudial  section 
in  order  to  make  the  people  again  familiar  with  the  Torah, 
as  had  been  the  purpose  of  the  Targum  of  old ;  the  only 
difference  of  opinion  arose  from  the  consideration  of  the 
best  manner  of  carrying  this  out;  many  felt  that  this 
translation  or  explanation  should  take  place  only  when 
there  was  no  sermon. 

The  decision  in  favour  of  the  triennial  cycle  brought  up 
the  question  of  the  celebration  of  nnin  nnots^  (the  Feast  of 
Rejoicing  in  the  Law).  Should  this  feast  be  celebrated 
annually  or  triennially,  and  should  the  pentateuchal  sections 
ronnn  n^r  and  nnc^ia  be  read  annually  or  triennially  1 

During  the  debate  on  these  questions,  Maier  contended 
that  nmn  nnoc^  is  only  the  second  day  of  nnvy  >i^DB^ ;  therefore 
he  was  opposed  to  the  annual  reading  of  n:3nan  nKT. 

Fhilippson  expressed  himself  similarly  because  we  have 
in  niyi^tr  a  feast  of  rejoicing  in  the  Law.  Holdheim  asserted 
that  the  significance  of  the  holiday  as  m\r\  T)rro\£^  is  of  lato 
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origin.  In  the  original  prayers  for  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
no  mention  is  made  of  it ;  it  is  thus  designated  only  in  the 
Piyutim.  The  vote  showed  the  majority  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  triennial  celebration  of  the  holiday. 

Aufrufen  (CaUing  to  the  Law).  The  commission,  with 
the  exception  of  Maier,  reported  in  favour  of  its  abolition. 

Gosen,  one  of  the  ultra  conservatives,  made  the  surprising 
statement  that  he  wished  the  Aufrufen  retained,  because 
the  Jew  looks  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  confession  of  faith,  as 
a  personal  acceptance  of  the  Law,  almost  as  the  Christian 
does  the  Eucharist. 

Holdheim  called  the  oorrectness  of  this  statement  into 
question,— But,  said  he,  if  this  is  the  ease  it  is  a  reprehen- 
sible error  for  the  removal  of  which  it  were  desirable  to  so 
arrange  the  Torah  reading  that  the  people  would  consider 
it  an  exercise  for  instruction ;  but  it  may  never  become  the 
occasion  of  introducing  a  sacrament  into  Judaism  which 
has  no  sacraments  in  the  Christian  interpretation  of  the 
term.  Therefore  he  favoured  the  abolition  of  Aufrufen^  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  prevent  the  error  that  the  Jew 
considers  it  equivalent  to  a  confession  of  faith, 

A,  Adler  favoured  its  abolition  because  the  Aufrufen 
accentuates  the  distinction  between  the  sexes  in  religious 
functions,  men  alone  being  called  to  the  Torah,  while  we 
must  insist  upon  equality  of  men  and  women  in  religious 
functions.  Further,  the  whole  congregation  would  take 
more  interest  in  the  reading  were  there  no  Aufrufen^  since 
many  look  upon  the  reading  as  especially  for  those  who  are 
called. 

In  spite  of  these  spirited  expressions  the  great  majority 
voted  for  the  retention  of  the  Aufrufen,  but  against  the 
repetition  of  the  n^ODD. 

The  Organ^.    The  question,  Is  the  organ  permitted  in 

^  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  this  question  should  have  occasioned  no 
debate  at  the  first  public  gathering  in  which  it  was  broached.  There  has 
been  no  modem  synagogal  reform  which  has  called  forth  more  heated 
controTersy  than  this  of  introducing  the  organ  into  the  house  of  worship. 
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synagogue?  was  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  a  unanimous 
vote  without  debate. 

A  further  question  was  "  May  and  should  the  organ  be 
played  by  a  Jew  on  the  Sabbath  1 "  This  occasioned  a  debate 
whereof  a  few  expressions  follow : — 

Lowengard:  Yes.  The  expression  \snp02  T\\3^  pK  (rab- 
binical legislation  for  the  sabbath  is  not  considered  binding 
in  the  performance  of  any  service  in  the  temple)  must  be 
applied  also  to  the  synagogue,  since  we  no  longer  pray  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 

Einhom :  If  the  Talmudists  make  a  distinction  between 
temple  and  synagogue,  the  reason  is  that  they  consider  the 
offering  of  sacrifices  necessary  for  full  divine  service.  We, 
however^  consider  the  abolition  of  sacrifice  as  a  step  in 
advance,  and  therefore  tnpDa  nne^  PK  is  also  applicable  to 
the  synagogue. 

Holdheim:    We  have  almost  unanimously  resolved  to 

Time  and  again  it  has  been  a  bone  of  contention  in  congregations,,  and 
etiU  to-day  ranges  Jews  on  opposite  sides.  The  first  official  expiession 
we  have  on  the  question  is  the  report  of  the  committee  submitted 
to  this  conference  {ProtokoUey  326-34),  although  there  were  individual 
expressions  on  this  subject  in  the  collections  of  opinions  called  forth 
by  the  reforms  in  the  Hamburg  temple  in  1818,  one  of  which  was  the 
introduction  of  the  organ.  The  committee's  report  at  the  Frankfort 
conference  marshalled  reasons  in  favour  of  the  playing  of  the  instrtu 
ment;  sixty  years  later  (1905),  the  question  is  still  a  living  issue  in 
Germany ;  the  Cologne  congregation  was  almost  disrupted  because  of  the 
resolution  to  introduce  the  organ  ;  in  Berlin  the  entire  rabbinate  in  1904 
issued  an  opinion  that  the  innovation  was  not  against  the  practice  of 
Judaism.  (Das  Gutachten  des  Berliner  Rabbinats  iiber  die  Orgel,  A,  Z,d.  J., 
LXVIII  (1904),  65 ;  see  also  ibid.,  121,  349.)  The  celebrated  Jewish  scholar 
A.  Berliner  in  that  same  year  took  stand  against  the  introduction  of  the 
organ:  see  his  pamphlet  ''Zur  Lehr  und  zur  Wehr*';  ct  also  Geiger 
J.Z.W.L.,  I,  89-98;  Philippaon,  A.Z.d.J.,  XXV,  1861,  no.  48.  Wiener, 
Wechsler,  Adler,  Eahn,  Low,  Aub  (all  favourable).  Landau  (opposed),  ibid. 
In  Germany  many  conservative  congregations  have  organs  in  their 
synagogues ;  in  France  it  is  imiversal :  see  programme  of  central  con- 
sistory of  May,  1846,  which  ordered  organs  to  be  placed  in  the  synagogues 
A.Z.d.J,,  X,  346 ;  in  England  only  the  three  so-called  reform  synagogues 
have  the  organ,  though  at  marriages  the  organ  is  used  in  orthodox 
synagogues ;  in  the  United  States  it  is  general  excepting  in  ultra  orthodox 
houses  of  wortship. 
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eliminate  from  our  prayers  the  petition  for  the  return  to 
Jerusalem  and  the  re-institution  of  the  sacrificial  service, 
and  have  declared  clearly  thei*eby  that  our  houses  of  worship 
are  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  that 
our  service^  with  its  devotional  inwardness,  is  of  a  higher 
character  than  the  sacrificial  service,  displaces  it  for  the 
whole  future,  and  makes  it  dispensable.  If,  then,  the  sacri- 
ficial service  in  itself  invalved  no  deseci-ation  of  the  Sabbath, 
if  the  instrumental  music  accompanying  it  gave  it  a  higher 
consecration,  why  should  this  be  less  the  case  with  our 
service  that  is  of  a  loftier  character  according  to  our  con- 
viction ? 

The  question  was  decided  unanimously  in  the  affirmative. 
This  closed  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  commission 
on  the  liturgy. 

Circv/mcision.  A  communication  was  addressed  by  Dr. 
Fr.  Th*  Baltz  to  the  conference  on  the  subject  of  circum- 
cision :  he  wrote  that  circumcision  has  evil  results,  giving 
rise  to  sexual  diseases  and  sometimes  to  impotence;  he 
proposed  that  if  it  cannot  be  abolished  altogether  it  should 
be  performed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude  danger  and 
evil  results.  The  conference  answered  by  stating  that  it 
recognized  gratefully  the  good  intentions  of  the  writer ; 
as  for  the  supposed  evil  results  of  circumcision  that  he 
mentions,  it  must  be  said  that  there  are  other  medical 
authorities  who  claim  just  the  opposite ;  Jewish  marriages 
are  very  fruitful,  as  is  well  known.  At  any  rate,  the  matter 
is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  for  that  very  reason  is  not 
ripe  for  consideration.  As  for  the  manner  of  performing 
the  operation,  most  of  the  German  governments  had  passed 
laws  on  the  subject  and  put  it  under  the  supervision  of 
the  medicinal  police.  The  conference  would  undoubtedly 
consider  the  subject  at  some  future  time,  and  would  then 
take  note  of  the  communication  of  the  writer. 

The  Status  of  Woman.  During  the  debates  on  the 
report  of  the  commission  on  liturgy,  the  necessity  of 
declaring  the  equality  of  woman  with  man  in  the  per* 
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formance  of  public  religious  functions  was  mentioned  by 
several  speakers.  One  of  the  marked  achievements  of  the 
reform  movement  has  been  the  change  in  the  religious 
status  of  woman.  According  to  the  Talmud  and  the 
rabbinical  codes,  woman  can  take  no  part  in  public  religious 
functions;  the  question  was  brought  formally  before  the 
conference  by  Samuel  Adler  in  a  resolution  which,  after 
reciting  the  traditional  view,  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
conference  declares  that  ^*  she  has  the  same  obligation  as 
man  to  participate  from  youth  up  in  the  instruction  in 
Judaism  and  in  the  public  services,  and  that  the  custom  not 
to  include  women  in  the  number  of  individuals  necessary 
for  the  conducting  of  a  public  service  is  only  a  custom,  and 
has  no  religious  basis." 

The  subject  was  not  debated  at  length,  and  was  referred 
to  a  commission  consisting  of  S.  Adler,  Einhom,  and 
A.  Adler  for  report  at  the  next  conference. 

The  Sabbath  Question.  A  commission  consisting  of  Geiger, 
A.  Adler,  Wechsler,  S.  Adler,  and  Eahn  had  been  appointed 
at  the  Brunswick  conference  on  the  motion  of  Hirsch  to 
report  on  the  question  ^  if  there  were  any  means,  and  if  so, 
what,  to  reconcile  Jewish  doctrine  and  the  demands  of 
modem  life  in  reference  to  the  Sabbath^."  President 
Stein  suggested  that  owing  to  lack  of  time  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  commission  be  postponed  imtil  the  next 
conference.  Since  the  whole  report  was  constructed  upon 
one  leading  idea  as  its  basis,  said  he,  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  dismember  the  report  by  taking  up  some  points  and 
neglecting  others.  The  repoi*t  should  be  considered  as 
a  whole.  He  suggested  that  the  report  be  printed  and 
distributed  to  the  members  of  the  conference,  who  would 
then  have  time  to  study  it,  and  come  prepared  for  a  full 
and  free  discussion  next  year.  However,  he  did  not  wish 
to  dictate  to  the  conference,  and  he  would  put  the  question 
whether  the  members  wished  to  go  into  a  consideration  of 
the  whole  report  ?  This  was  n^ativei 
»  j.g.i?.,  XVII,  677. 
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The  queation  waB  then  put  whether  special  points  in  the 
report  should  be  taken  up. 

Geiger,  the  chairman  of  the  commission,  desired  special 
points  in  the  report  to  be  discussed:  they  ai*e  of  such 
importance  and  are  so  constantly  brought  to  the  attention 
of  all  rabbis  that  they  must  have  been  thought  upon 
earnestly  by  all,  and  therefore  all  must.be  ready  to  discuss 
them.  The  difficulties  presented  by  the  question  of  Sabbath 
observance  are  among  the  most  serious  confronting  us. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  theory,  but  of  practice.  The  demands 
of  life  require  action  on  our  part  Even  though  we  may 
not  all  agree  on  principles,  still  we  may  be  able  to  agree  on 
resulta 

However,  the  conference  decided  to  postpone  the  con* 
sideration  of  the  separate  points  also  till  the  next  conference, 
when  the  Sabbath  question  was  to  be  the  first  subject  to  be 
taken  up.  It  was  also  decided  to  print  the  report  of  the 
commission. 

The  commission  was  directed  to  consider  also  all  questions 
connected  with  the  observance  of  the  holidays  and  fast 
days,  and  incorporate  this  in  their  report. 

Revision  of  Marnage  Laws.  Time  not  permitting  the 
extended  consideration  necessary  for  so  important  a  subject 
the  Commission  on  the  Revision  of  the  Marriage  Laws  ap^ 
pointed  at  the  Bininswick  Conference  was  ordered  to  publish 
their  report,  which  would  be  taken  up  at  the  next  conference. 

Jewish  Theological  Faculty.  Philippson  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution :  '^  The  rabbinical  conference  declares  that  it 
considers  the  foundation  of  one  or  more  Jewish  theological 
faculties  in  Germany  a  worthy  and  high  endeavour,  and 
that  it  will  co-operate  earnestly  with  such  work. 

Resolved,  that  a  commission  be  appointed,  whose  aim  it 
shall  be  to  interest  the  public  in  this  noble  cause  and  to 
work  for  its  consummation  in  connexion  with  representative 
and  discerning  men  in  all  walks  of  life."  The  commission 
named  consisted  of  Qeiger,  Philippson,  Stein,  Holdheim, 
and  Salomon. 
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.  Name,  The  President  suggested  the  abvisability  of 
changing  the  name  of  the  conference  from  "Conference 
of  the  Rabbis  of  Germany  "  to  "  German  Babbinical  Con- 
ference." The  former  name,  said  he,  confines  the  conference 
within  too  narrow  bounds,  since  it  excludes  all  foreigners. 
There  is  no  German  Judaism.  Judaism  is  universal.  Thus 
he  knew  of  a  Hungarian  and  a  French  rabbi  who  wished  to 
attend.  The  majority  agreed  with  him,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  call  the  society  **  The  Conference  of  German  Rabbis." 

It  was  resolved  to  issue  an  address  to  the  congregations 
summarizing  the  work  of  the  conference.  This  was  referred 
to  the  Editorial  Commission,  which  consisted  of  the  President, 
Stein,  Jost,  Auerbaoh  and  Formstecher. 

A  commission  consisting  of  Philippson,  Stein  and 
Formstecher  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  manual  for 
domestic  devotion. 

A  commission  for  further  consideration  of  the  prayer- 
book  was  named,  viz. :  Stein,  Salomon,  Geiger,  Maier, 
Herzfeld. 

The  election  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  next 
conference  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Geiger,  Philippson, 
Holdheim  and  Herxheimer. 

Addresses  to  the  Confereme. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  Frankfort 
Conference  is  the  evidence  that  has  been  preserved  of  the 
keen  interest  it  aroused  in  all  portions  of  Germany. 
Numerous  congregations  and  societies  sent  addresses  of 
confidence  and  sympathy;  these  addresses  came  from 
Bingen,  Darmstadt,  Alzey,  Alsfeld,  Mayence,  Ekenkoben, 
Frankenthal,  GrUnstadt,  Musbach  in  the  Palatinate,  Breslau, 
Mannheim,  Obermoshel,  Schwitzingen,  Neustadt  in  Upper 
Silesia,  Munster,  Worms,  Giessen^  and  Frankfort  on  the 
Main. 

The  most  significant  of  these  addresses  were  the  memorial 
from  the  recently  formed  Reform  Association  of  Berlin,  and 
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the  address  signed  by  i68  Jews  of  Breslan.  These  ought 
not  to  be  dismissed  with  a  mere  mention.  The  Berlin  society, 
in  its  famous  Aufmf^  had  declared  for  the  convening  of  a 
synod  that  was  to  be  the  authoritative  Jewish  body,  and 
was  to  decide  upon  moot  questions.  When  the  necessity 
of  instituting  a  public  service  became  plain,  the  question 
arose  whether  steps  towards  this  should  be  taken  before  or 
after  calling  the  synod*  The  ^^synodists"  held  that  no 
prayer-book  could  be  written  unless  there  was  a  definite 
declaration  of  faith  whereon  it  would  be  based,  and  hence, 
the  synod  must  be  convened  first  to  formulate  this  creed ; 
however,  the  need  for  a  service  was  so  great  that  steps 
were  taken  to  institute  it  at  once.  Yet  the  sentiment  for 
the  endorsement  of  an  authorized  gathering  was  so  strong 
that  it  was  determined  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  rabbini- 
cal conference,  which,  though  not  of  a  definite  authoritative 
nature,  had  something  of  this  character;  to  enter  into 
relationship  with  the  conference  partook  of  the  nature 
of  listening  to  authoritative  voices  without  sacrificing 
autonomy.  The  object  of  the  address  to  the  conference 
was  to  pave  the  way  for  the  synod ;  the  Berlin  congregation 
represented  the  laity,  the  conference  the  rabbinate,  the  two 
component  parts  of  the  future  synod.  Dr.  S.  Stem,  the 
most  prominent  member  of  the  Berlin  congregation,  hud 
said  in  urging  the  address  to  the  conference:  *'If  we 
recognize  the  necessity  of  the  co-operation  of  both  elements 
for  reform  in  Judaism  and  desire  that  both  join  in  the 
future  synod,  a  preliminary  agreement  must  take  place 
now*. 

It  was  decided  to  send  a  deputation  t^onsisting  of  Stem, 
Rebenstein,  and  Simion,  who  were  to  read  the  address  to 
the  conference,  but  this  was  to  be  understood  to  be  merely 
an  act  of  courtesy,  and  nothing  more. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  conference  this  deputation 

'  Proceedings  of  the  Berlin  Congregation  of  Jane  z8,  1845)  quoted  by 
Holdheim,  Geachichie  der  Enistehung  und  ErUunckelung  der  jUdiichen  R^wm* 
gmneinde  in  Beriin,  133. 
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appeared  and  presented  the  memorial  from  the  congregation. 
This  memorial  is  of  importance  because  it  marks  the  first 
public  activity  of  the  Berlin  society  since  its  definite 
organization  two  months  previously  in  the  month  of  May. 
The  memorialists  set  forth  the  purpose  of  their  society 
thus:  ''We  have  undertaken  the  great  task  of  breaking 
through  the  standstill  which  has  barred  the  development 
of  Judaism  for  centuries,  and  has  required  of  us  the  un- 
changed retention  of  forms  which  conflicted  more  and 
more  with  our  thoughts  and  sentiments,  and  with  the 
needs  of  our  advanced  life*  We  have  united  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  following  purpose :  to  redeem  Judaism, 
our  most  precious  heritage,  from  all  antiquated  forms, 
not  only  for  the  benefit  of  ourselves  or  of  special  classes, 
but  of  all  its  confessors,  and  to  preserve  its  eternal  truth 
in  and  through  a  form  suited  to  our  age,  in  order  that 
it  may  once  again  permeate  our  life  with  the  power  of 
its  divine  essence.  We  have  not  failed  to  recognize  the 
difficulty  of  this  great  purpose,  but  that  which  forces  and 
necessitates  us  to  awaken  ourselves  and  our  co-religionists 
out  of  the  state  of  comfortable  ease,  and  to  enter  upon  the 
severe  struggle  with  indifierence  on  the  one  hand  and 
millenium-old  prejudice  on  the  other,  is  the  consciousness 
that  we  should  publicly  confess  that  which  we  have  recog- 
nized as  the  true  and  the  right,  and  that  not  only  for  our 
own  sake,  but  in  the  name  of  Judaism  we  must  make 
possible  for  it  that  development  which  has  been  denied  to  it 
for  so  long  a  time.  We  ai*e  encouraged  to  undertake  this 
difficult  task  because  we  are  convinced  that  the  old  vital 
force  has  not  died  out  of,  nor  been  weakened  in,  Judaism, 
and  that  the  need  we  feel  is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon, 
but  will  come  to  the  fore  with  equal  force  among  thousands 
of  our  cultured  and  advanced  coreligionists  as  soon  as  the 
initiative  is  taken.  But  we  are  encouraged  most  of  all  by 
our  faith  in  the  progressive  consciousness  of  the  age — which 
urges  us  on  to  freedom  of  thought,  and  lends  the  strongest 
support  to  all  efforts  which  are  directed  towcurds  bringing 
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pristine  and  pure  truth  to  light  even  though  this  has  been 
obscured  by  dense  fogs  for  thousands  of  years." 

The  memorial  lays  stress  upon  the  necessity  for  mbbis 
and  laymen  to  work  together  in  the  cause ;  theirs  is  a  lay 
movement,  it  has  gone  forth  from  the  people ;  the  conference 
is  a  rabbinical  movement ;  neither  alone  is  representative, 
however ;  people  and  rabbis  must  join  to  foi*m  an  authori- 
tative body,  viz.  a  synod. 

The  memorial  concludes  by  expi-essing  the  hope  that  the 
conference  will  give  expression  to  its  official  recognition  of 
the  work  and  purpose  of  the  Reform  Association,  which  aims 
not  at  the  destruction  of  Judaism,  but  its  strengthening 
and  preservation. 

The  conference  answered  by  declaring  that  its  members 
recognized  that  the  Reform  Association  owed  its  existence 
to  the  religious  need  to  reconcile  modem  life  with  Judaism, 
and  that  it  was  gratifying  to  know  that  this  conviction 
of  the  need  of  reform  in  Judaism  was  felt  in  the  congrega* 
tions  as  well  as  by  the  rabbis.  Gladly  would  they  work 
hand  in  hand  with  the  Reform  Association  if  the  latter  were 
guided  by  the  same  principles  as  were  considered  necessary 
by  the  conference  for  true  reform  in  Judaism.  They  would 
watch  with  interest  the  steps  taken  by  the  Reform  Association 
toward  the  formation  of  a  synod. 

The  address  issued  to  the  conference  from  Breslau  con- 
tained a  strong  presentation  of  the  religious  state  of  many 
Jews,  and  of  the  confusions  arising  from  the  conflicts 
between  the  demands  of  life  and  the  observance  of  the 
traditional  laws ;  particular  attention  was  called  to  the  need 
of  a  reform  of  the  liturgy  and  to  the  necessity  of  a  solution 
of  the  difficulties  connected  with  Sabbath  observance.  "  The 
great  majority  of  the  Jews,  even  those  who  pose  as  the 
zealous  watchmen  of  orthodoxy,  have  really  no  holidays. 
The  children  attend  school  on  the  Sabbath,  the  apprentice 
must  work  on  this  day  as  on  every  other  at  his  trade  or 
in  business,  and  when  the  young  man  has  finally  become 
his  own  master,  he  will  scarcely  be  inclined  to  observe  a  day 
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which  he  has  not  been  aocastomed  to  observe  from  child- 
hood, even  though  able  to  do  so ;  but  how  few  are  there  in 
our  time  who  can  observe  this  day  without  great  danger 
of  ruin?" 

Attention  was  called  also  to  the  need  of  a  reform  of  the 
dietary  laws.  The  writers  proceeded  to  say  that  they  had 
called  the  attention  of  the  conference  to  these  things  because 
they  felt  that  the  leaders  of  the  people  should  know  the 
state  of  affiurs  among  the  people;  it  were  cowardice  to 
conceal  it,  and  they  hoped  that  the  rabbis  would  deal 
courageously  with  these  pressing  questions  of  the  time, 
and  find  the  means  of  so  interpreting  Judaism  as  to  enable 
the  Jew  to  live  fully  and  freely  the  life  in  the  world  without 
becoming  false  or  untrue  to  his  faith. 

The  conference  answered  by  saying  that  it  appreciated 
the  service  rendered  by  the  writers  of  the  address  in 
stating  thus  clearly  the  conflicts  between  official  Judaism 
and  practical  life ;  but  the  conference  must  move  slowlyi 
and  could  not  solve  all  the  great  questions  of  the  time  in 
a  trice.  This  conference  had  taken  up  the  liturgy  and 
considered  it  thoroughly;  future  conferences  would  un- 
doubtedly give  earnest  attention  to  the  other  great  questions 
which  the  writers  touched. 

There  is  apparent  in  the  answers  of  the  conference  to 
the  various  culdresses  the  same  broad  spiiit  and  wise  counsel 
as  characterized  the  discussions  and  deliberations.  The 
men  who  participated  in  this  conference  were  imbued 
thoroughly  with  the  serious  responsibility  of  the  Jewish 
religious  leaders  in  that  era  of  upheaval.  With  but  two 
.or  three  exceptions  they  were  not  drastic  in  their  sug- 
gestions and  methods,  but  desirous  of  reforming  gradually. 
The  discussions  evince  a  full  knowledge  of  the  past  develop- 
ment of  Judaism,  and  a  thorough  grasp  of  present  conditions. 
Opinions  differed,  it  is  true,  as  to  the  length  that  the  reforms 
should  go,  but  the  spirit  that  ruled  the  conference  was  that 
reform  must  proceed  along  the  lines  of  past  endeavour;  for 
every  reform  that  was  suggested  some  warrant  was  sought 
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from  Talmudic  authority.  The  sensational  withdrawal  of 
Zacharias  Frankel  from  the  conference  after  the  third  day's 
session  was  absolutely  inexcusable,  therefore,  even  from  his 
standpoint  Frankel's  action  was  the  focus  of  the  opposi-» 
tion  to  this  conference,  as  the  protest  of  the  ii6  rabbis 
had  been  to  the  Brunswick  conference.  As  stated  above, 
Frankel  had  criticized  the  Brunswick  conference  very 
sharply  and  severely,  and  therefore  his  appearance  at  the 
Frankfort  conference  was  gladly  welcomed,  for  he  had 
been  the  only  rabbi  of  note  with  reform  leanings  who 
had  denounced  so  unsparingly  the  first  conference.  At 
the  very  outset  he  had  taken  pains  to  define  his  position 
as  being  that  of  adherence  to  positive  historical  Judaism ; 
this  phrase  was  grasped  at  eagerly  by  the  opponents  of 
the  reformers,  as  the  club  wherewith  to  belabour  them, 
notably  later  by  the  Breslau  school;  but  as  Stein,  the 
president  of  the  conference,  said  in  his  reply  to  Frankel's 
opening  speech,  this  phrase  defined  exactly  the  reform 
position;  the  reformers  too  built  on  positive  historical 
Judaism;  it  was  not  their  purpose  to  break  with  the 
Judaism  of  the  past,  but  to  develop  it  further.  Frankel^ 
however,  as  it  appears,  desired  to  be  recognized  as  the 
ruling  spirit  of  tiie  conference;  and  when  he  found  this 
position  denied  him,  for  there  were  others  his  equals  in 
learning  and  prestige,  he  withdrew,  giving  as  his  excuse 
that  the  conference  should  not  have  voted  that  it  was 
"  advisable  "  (rathmm)  to  retain  the  Hebrew  in  the  service, 
but  absolutely  essential.  This  resolution  had  been  passed 
on  the  afternoon  of  July  17,  which  was  the  last  meeting  that 
Frankel  attended ;  in  the  issue  of  the  OberpostamtszeUung 
of  July  18,  he  published  a  statement  explanatory  of  his 
withdrawal  from  the  conference  ^.  At  the  morning  session 
of  July  20  the  president  called  the  official  attention  of  the 

*■  This  was  republished  in  A.  Z,d.J,,  IX  (1845),  174-6,  and  in  the  IsradU 
des  19.  JahrhundertSf  VI  (1845),  256;  also  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
conference,  ProtokoUe  rmd  AkUnstUcke  d.  tweiten  JR.  F.,  86,  Frankfurt  am 
Main,  1845. 
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conference  to  this  article  of  Frankers,  and  read  also  an 
answer^  which  had  been  written,  and  which  he  submitted 
for  the  approval  of  the  members.  After  citing  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  conference,  that  the  retention  of  the  Hebrew 
was  only  advisable,  and  interpreting  this  action  of  the 
conference  to  mean  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  rabbis  to 
abolish  it  gradually,  Frankel  goes  on  to  say;  ^I  dissent 
from  such  a  resolution,  not  only  because  of  a  diffei'ence 
of  view,  but  also  because  of  a  diflTerence  of  tendency.  This 
spirit,  which  leaves  unnoticed  so  many  weighty  elements, 
and  supplants  that  which  is  of  weight  and  power  in  every 
confession,  viz.  the  histprical  element,  makes  in  my  opinion 
not  for  the  preservation  but  the  destruction  of  positive 
historical  Judaism,  which  I  had  explained  clearly  to  the 
conference  as  representing  my  position.  This  spirit  must 
invalidate  the  future  resolutions  of  the  conference  for  all 
such  as  stand  on  the  platform  of  positive  historical  Judaism, 
because,  as  I  explained  also  to  the  conference,  it  depends 
not  only  on  the  taking  of  the  vote,  but  on  the  motive  for 
voting,  and  only  he  who  has  come  to  a  decision  himself, 
and  seeks  only  a  formal  endorsement,  can  find  an  apparent 
comfort  in  a  general  vote." 

For  this  reason  he  must  not  only  protest  against  the 
resolution  in  question,  but  feels  it  necessary  to  declare 
that  his  standpoint  is  altogether  different  from  that  of 
the  conference;  he  regrets  that  the  conference,  instead 
of  keeping  in  mind  the  high  aim  of  securing  "  universal 
confidence,  and  thus  bring  about  a  compromise  between 
opposing  elements,"  had  again  by  this  act  alienated  thou* 
sands.  He  had  come  to  the  conference  with  the  purpose 
of  reaching  an  understanding  with  opposing  opinions,  and 
with  the  hope  of  making  the  conference  the  reconciling 
infiuence,  and  establishing  it  as  the  representative  Jewish 
body ;  but  this  action  of  the  conference  had  demonstrated 
to  him  the   vanity  of  this  hope,  and  therefore  he  felt 

^  PubUshed  originaUy  in  FrarUtfurter  Journal ;  also  in  ProtokoUe,  90. 
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compelled  to  withdraw,  no  matter  though  his  action  bd 
misinterpreted. 

The  conference  answered  this  declaration  by  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  vote  on  the  resolution  in 
question  showed  that  thirteen  held  the  same  views  as 
Frankel,  while  the  majority  vote  was  only  fifteen,  and  three 
had  abstained  fi'om  voting;  hence  Frankel  stood  by  no 
means  alone,  and  if  he  was  sincere  in  his  declaration  it 
was  surely  his  duty  to  continue  in  the  conference.  '*  The 
conference  resents  the  implication  that  by  this  majority 
vote  it  abandoned  the  standpoint  of  positive  historical 
Judaism  which  it  had  declared  with  loud  acclaim  the  day 
before  to  be  its  standpoint  no  less  than  it  was  that  of 
Dr.  Frankel."  The  vote  on  the  advisability  of  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  was  concerned  with  the  question  of 
opinions,  not  of  tendencies.  The  positive  historical  stand- 
point demands  development  out  of  present  conditions,  not 
a  haphazard  creation  without  definite  pre-existing  material ; 
and  thus  our  prayers  should  attach  themselves  to  the 
existing  liturgy,  and  be  developed  in  form  and  content 
wherever  possible  from  that  which  we  have  received  from 
the  past.  The  conference  can  grant  as  little  that  prayer 
in  a  non-Hebrew  language  implies  a  denial  of  the  historical 
element  as  Dr.  Frankel  on  his  part  will  admit  that  the 
Talmudists  attacked  positive  historical  Judaism  when  they 
permitted  the  holiest  of  our  prayers  to  be  uttered  in 
Aramaic — yes,  when  they  allowed  the  whole  service,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  passages,  to  be  performed  in  a  non- 
Hebrew  language;  Dr.  Fiunkel  admitted  this  when  he 
voted  that  there  was  no  legal  necessity  for  the  employment 
of  Hebrew  as  the  language  of  prayer.  The  conference 
believe,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Frankel,  by  making  this  issue, 
which  can  be  construed  only  as  violently  tendential,  the 
cause  of  his  breaking  with  the  conference,  has  abandoned 
not  so  much  the  conference  as  himself,  and  the  consequences 
of  his  own  position. 

Some  members  of  the  conference  desired  a  clause  to  be 
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inserted  to  the  effect  that  Frankel  mistook  the  tendency 
of  the  conference,  while  Qeiger  held  that  the  only  way  to 
meet  such  arrogance  was  to  pass  it  by  in  silence ;  he  begged 
the  conference  to  avoid  all  polemical  utterances  against 
Frankel,  who,  being  absent,  was  unable  to  defend  himself. 

Frankel  answered  this  reply  of  the  conference  in  a  letter 
dated  Mayence,  July  22^ ;  he  reiterated  his  former  state- 
ments, but  did  not  succeed  in  defending  his  position 
strongly. 

To  othet  in  all  likelihood  the  two  addresses  of  commenda^ 
tion  sent  to  the  conference  from  Breslau,  the  one  by  the 
officials  of  the  congregation^,  and  the  other  by  168  private 
individuals,  sympathizers  with  Frankel  sent  him  an  address 
applauding  his  action ;  Oraetz,  later  the  historian  of  the 
Jews,  but  at  that  time  a  rabbinical  candidate,  was  particularly 
active  in  the  matter^;  this  demonstration  on  the  part  of 
the  orthodox  element  in  Breslau  was  inspired  by  opposition 
to  Geiger.  The  orthodox  party  of  Stettin  and  Frankfort 
also  memorialized  Frankel  for  his  stand  in  the  matter  ^. 

L.  Sohott,  rabbi  of  Randegg,  followed  the  lead  of  Frankel 
and  withdrew  from  the  conference.  Frankel  became  from 
now  on  the  recognized  leader  of  the  conservatives,  whose 
motto  was  aauve  qui  pent ;  not  principle  but  accommodation 
guided  this  party ;  the  Breslau  rabbinical  seminary  founded 
in  1855,  of  which  Frankel  became  the  head,  supplied  the 
leaders  for  this  party,  which  succeeded  eventually  in  stifling 
the  reform  movement  in  Germany  ^. 


*  BepubUflhed  iBradU  des  19.  Jakrkundert$j  YI  (1845),  390. 
'  ProtokoUtf  935. 

•^.Z.<f.j;,IX(i845),595. 

*  A.Z,d,J,f  IX  (1845),  694;  Isrcuiit  de$  19.  Jahrkunderts,  VI,  331,  339. 
See,  however,  Philippson^s  explanation  of  the  incident,  A,Z,d,J,,  IX,  5x9. 
See  also  A.  Adler,  **  Beleuohtnng  der  Gegenerkl&ning  des  Herm  Ober> 
rabbinera  Dr.  Z.  Frankel,"  in  No.  903  der  <' Frankfurter  Oberpostamt- 
zeitong,"  l$radU,  VI  (1845),  3x3,  391. 

*  The  bitterest  denunciations  and  critioisms  of  the  Frankfort  conference 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Orient ;  as  an  example  it  suffices  to  refer  to 
the  ns'p  or  Dirge  in  Hebrew  by  an  anonymous  poet  wherein  the  rabbia 
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The  Frankfort  conference  will  always  be  notable  in  the  ' 
annals  of  Beform  Jadabm  for  the  remarkable  discussions 
on  the  liturgy.  The  intent  and  purpose  of  reform  were 
grasped  firmly  by  the  leaders  assembled  there,  and  the 
universal  elements  in  Judaism  received  expression  in  lofty 
strains  time  and  again;  the  members  of  the  conference 
did  not  attempt  the  impossible ;  they  had  practical  problems 
to  solve,  and  did  so  with  the  needs  of  their  generation 
constantly  in  view  ^ ;  they  were  thoroughly  awake  to  the 
situation,  and  were  justified  in  hoping  that,  as  the  president 
stated  in  his  closing  remarks, ''  a  new  era  of  active  partici- 
pation in  our  ancestral  faith  here  and  elsewhere  would  date 
from  the  second  rabbinical  conference  held  at  Frankfort  V 

David  Philipson. 
Cincinnati  0.,  U.S.A. 

assembled  at  Frankfort  are  called  '<  dentroyers  and  miners.'*  As  a 
further  instance  of  the  intensity  of  feeling  aroused  in  the  opposition 
by  these  conferences,  the  words  of  the  editor  of  the  English  publication 
The  Voice  qf  Jacob,  IV,  919,  written  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Frankfort 
conference,  may  be  cited:  ''Had  but  a  small  section  of  the  zi6  rabbis 
who  subscribed  the  Manifesto  or  protest  (against  the  Brunswick  oon->> 
ference)  condescended  to  assemble,  out-reason  and  out-vote  the  33  rabbis- 
whose  dicta  they  had  at  last  occasion  so  solemnly  to  repudiate,  there 
might  have  been  less  of  heresy  at  this  day  raging  among  the  people. 
That  Manifesto  has  no  doubt  served  as  a  standard  round  which  to  rally 
the  faithful,  together  with  those  predisposed  to  condemn  the  heterodox 
party ;  but  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  its  dry  denunciations 
have  convinced  one  man  of  his  errors  or  recovered  one  stray  sheep  to  the 
fold.  The  right  is  with  us ;  the  truth  is  ours ;  and  we  thank  God  at  last 
to  see  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  our  proper  leaders  to  rouse 
themselves  from  their  lethargy,  to  buckle  on  their  armour,  and  to  do 
battle  in  a  holy  cause  in  which  victory  is  assured.*' 

^  Geiger,  ''Vortrfige  iiber  die  Verhandlungen  der  Rabbinerversamm- 
lung,"  IsraeLU  dee  19.  JahrhundertSj  VI,  345-7. 

*  The  effect  of  this  conference  in  awakening  interest  in  Judaism  among 
the  indifferent  was  felt  throughout  (Germany,  ^  Z.  d.  J.,  X,  95. 
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BIBLICAL  CRITICISM  AND  THE  PULPIT, 

I. 

Is  Biblical  Criticism  a  proper  subject  for  pulpit  treatment  ? 
This  is  the  question  I  am  asked  to  answer,  and  I  may  say 
at  once  that  my  answer  is  No.  But  before  proceeding  to 
justify  that  answer  I  should  like  to  make  two  points  dear. 

In  the  first  place  my  objection  applies  to  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  on  ordinary  occasions  only.  I  am  &r  from 
desiring  to  lay  down  a  hard-and-fast  rule,  and  declare 
such  discussion  taboo  always  and  under  all  circumstances. 
I  should  be  the  last  to  afSrm  that  Biblical  Criticism  is  an 
unclean  thing  whose  intrusion  would  inevitably  defile  the 
sanctuary.  There  are  occasions  doubtless  when  the  preacher 
may  properly  take  it  as  his  theme,  inasmuch  as  some  passing 
event  has,  for  the  moment,  fixed  the  attention  of  his 
congregation  upon  it.  The  pulpit  could  hardly  have  been 
silent  two  or  three  years  ago,  for  example,  when  Prof. 
Friedrich  Delitzsch's  famous  lectures  gave  rise  to  the  *'  Babel 
und  Bibd  "  controversy,  of  which  the  echoes  are  still  cling* 
ing  to  the  air.  Whether  that  utterance,  which  seemed  to 
the  calm  observer  to  say  little  that  had  not  been  said 
many  times  already,  would  have  attracted  such  widespread 
attention  if  the  intervention  of  ''the  mailed  fist"  had  not 
lent  the  incident  an  adventitious  piquancy,  may  well  b& 
doubted.  But  that  it  did  attract  widespread  attention  is 
certain.  The  newspapers  were  full  of  it.  The  ordinary 
man  breakfasted  on  it.  And  the  Jewish  cleric  who  made 
it  the  topic  of  his  Sabbath  discourse  was  strictly  within  his 
rights,  for  probably  it  was  what  his  congregation  expected 
and  desired  him  to  do.  I  say  "  probably,"  because  I  am 
not  quite  certain.  I  preached  on  the  incident  at  the  time, 
but  cannot  affirm  positively  that  my  hearers  were  interested* 

u  2 
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There  was  certainly  no  protest,  as  far  as  I  know,  against 
the  introduction  of  the  subject;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  heard  no  expression  of  satisfaction  at  its  introduction. 
My  reason  for  referring  to  this  point  the  sequel  will  show. 

Mr.  Montefiore  has  somehow  conceived  Hie  idea  that  we 
Jewish  ministers  have  entered  into  an  informal  conspiracy 
to  keep  criticism  out  of  the  pulpit.  He  almost  charges  us 
with  obscurantism  in  this  matter.  Thus  on  page  10  of 
a  published  sermon  on  ''  Great  is  Truth,  and  Strong  above 
all  Things,"  delivered  to  the  Jewish  Religious  Union  last 
March,  he  says, "  The  condition  of  affairs  in  our  own  religious 
community  is  not  without  alarming  elements.  In  official 
Judaism,  the  newer  truths  of  science,  history,  and  criticism 
are  almost  completely  ignored. ...  In  the  synagogue, 
a  policy  of  silence  and  abstention  is  still  pursued.  The 
young  are  taught,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  our  budding 
ministers  are  trained,  as  they  might  have  been  trained  and 
taught  eighty  years  ago,  before  Darwin  or  Colenso.  This 
is  surely  serious.  The  divorce  between  officialism  and 
truth  is  becoming  greater  in  each  decade,  and  the  results 
of  that  divorce  are  also  becoming  more  serious.  Specious 
arguments  are  used  about  not  disturbing  the  innocent  faith 
of  uneducated  persons,  about  preserving  unity  in  Judaism . . . 
about  all  things  under  heaven  except  one.  And  that  one 
omitted  argument  or  subject  is:  *What  do  we  owe  to 
truthV" 

It  is  a  formidable  indictment;  is  it  well-founded  1  Let 
us  have  the  truth  by  all  means ;  but  about  all  things  and 
all  men— even  about  the  clergy.  Mr.  Montefiore  thinks 
that  "  in  the  synagogue,  a  policy  of  silence  and  abstention 
18  still  pursued.'*  I  cannot  understand  how  he  has  come 
by  the  notion.  In  my  synagogue,  sermons  have  been 
preached  from  time  to  time  in  which  the  critical  standpoint 
has  been  frankly  adopted.  Literary  criticism,  historical 
criticism,  scientific  criticism — ^all  have  been  used  in  dealing 
with  the  Bible.  I  cannot  claim  to  have  delivered  many  of 
those  discourses ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  have  been 
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delivered.  What  is  done  inside  the  synagogue  by  '^orthodox*' 
ministers,  I  am  unable  to  say.  But,  outside  it,  their  attitude 
is  anything  but  obsourantist.  One  instance,  and  that  the 
most  convincing,  seeing  that  it  is  furnished  by  the  head  of 
the  Anglo-Jewish  hierarchy^  will  suffice  to  establish  my 
point.  Challenged  to  disavow  the  Hampstead  **  Symposium  " 
on  Biblical  Criticism,  the  Chief  Rabbi  spoke,  in  reply,  to 
the  following  effect  at  the  last  distribution  of  prizes  to  the 
students  of  Jews'  College : — "  We  do  not  live  in  a  monastery 
from  which  the  literature  of  the  world  is  shut  out,  and 
placed  on  an  index  librorum  prohiMtorum, ...  It  is  the 
main  object  of  the  studies  which  the  pupils  of  this  institu- 
tion receive  here  to  give  them  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
equipment  that  should  steel  them  against  every  doubt,  and 
fortify  them  with  strong  and  convincing  arguments.  We 
do  not  desire  to  send  out  into  the  world  a  band  of  conceited 
obscurantists  out  of  touch  with  modem  thought  and  out 
of  sympathy  with  modem  needs.  The  so-called  Higher 
Criticism  must  of  necessity  form  a  branch  of  the  studies 
within  the  walls  of  this  College  ^" 

This  is  a  notable  utterance,  and  it  effectually  disposes  of 
the  charge  prefeired  by  Mr.  Montefiore  against  the  repre- 
sentatives of  '*  official  Judaism  "  in  this  country. 

Secondly,  I  would  say  that  my  answer  to  the  question 
with  which  I  started  is  in  no  wise  influenced  by  my 
personal  views  as  to  the  truth  or  the  fieJsehood  of  the 
Critical  position.  What  I  am  concerned  with  is  the 
eicpediency,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  of  introducing 
the  subject  into  the  Sabbath  sermon.  My  opinions  about 
the  Higher  Criticism  are  pretty  well  known.  At  least 
I  should  like  to  think  so,  for  I  have  expressed  them  in  my 
last  published  book.  "  There  can  be  no  question,"  I  there 
say,  **that,  like  every  new  idea,  the  Critical  Theory  has 
been  carried  to  undue  lengths,  and  we  shall  do  well  to  be 
on  our  guard  against  many  of  its  developments.  But  the 
soundness  of  the  Theory  itself  is  unaffected  by  the  improper 
^  Jeuri3h  ChronicUtor  May  19*,  1905. 
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tises  to  which  it  has  sometimeB  been  put.  •  • .  No  one  can 
read  the  Pentateuch  without  perceiving  that  its  sacred 
fabric  is  woven  out  of  many  and  diverse  threads.  Even 
those  who  are  unable  to  discern  two  independent  accounts 
of  the  Creation  in  the  fii'st  and  second  chapters  of  Genesis 
irespectively,  cannot  possibly  fail  to  see  that  there  are 
two  distinct  versions  of  the  Ten  Commandments  in  the 
Pentateuch,  one  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus,  the 
other  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy^*" 

With  the  fundamental  thesis  of  Criticism  on  its  literary 
side  I  am  thus  seen  to  be  in  agreement.  That  I  adopt  its 
standpoint  on  historical  and  scientific  questions  is  no  less 
evident.  "  We  must  be  prepared,"  I  say,  "  to  meet  in  the 
Bible  with  partial  and  even  diverse  representations  of 
religious  truth  and  with  allegories  and  legends.  The  Bible 
is  not  a  book  about  science  or  any  other  branch  of  profane 
knowledge.  In  regard  to  scientific  matters  it  reflects  only 
the  knowledge  of  the  age  in  which  each  writer  lived  *." 

I  call  attention  to  these  statements  not  because  of  their 
novelty,  for  they  have  been  anticipated,  as  I  have  been  at 
the  pains  to  show,  by  the  utterances  of  eminent  Jewish 
teachers  of  past  ages,  but  in  order  to  make  my  position 
clear  on  the  question  immediately  before  us.  I  am  on  the 
side  of  the  critics  in  their  general  conclusions.  But,  in 
spite  of  this,  I  am  with  those  who  deprecate  the  discussion, 
as  a  general  rule,  of  critical  topics  in  the  pulpit.  It  is  now 
time  to  give  my  reasons. 

I.  The  ordinary  Sabbath  congregant  does  not  want  such 
subjects  discussed,  even  from  the  conservative  standpoint* 
Indeed,  he  does  not  much  care  for  controversy  of  any  kind. 
He  goes  to  synagogue  to  pray — to  pray,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  larger  sense  of  the  expression,  which  includes  meditation. 
He  wants  to  commune  with  his  own  heart  and  be  stilL 
He  wants — ^though  he  may  not  formulate  the  need  so 

*  Judaism  as  Oreed  and  Life,  pp.  05,  97. 
'  Op.  cit.,  pp.  ao,  as. 
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dearly — to  gain  a  firmer  grip  on  the  real  meaning  and 
significance  of  life,  to  get  the  true  perspective,  so  that  the 
worries  and  disappointments  which  have  loomed  so  large 
during  the  week  may  fall  back  into  their  proper  place  in 
his  thoughts.  This  is  no  mere  guess-work  of  mine,  but 
sober  truth.  It  represents  what  many  a  congregant  has 
told  me  about  his  personal  needs.  *'  I  go  to  synagogue  on 
Sabbath  to  reflect" — that  is  the  phrase.  What  it  means  is 
clear  enough.  It  implies  a  temper  which  has  little  tolerance 
for  discussions,  and  none  for  Criticism.  Here  are  people 
who  long  to  be  quiet,  whose  one  desire  is  to  be  let  alone ; 
will  the  debate  of  burning  questions  satisfy  that  desire  ? 
They  would  be  shown  how  to  live  their  lives ;  they  would 
be  heartened  for  the  great  fight ;  what  help  will  they  get 
from  learned  disquisitions  about  JE  and  P  t  This  is  what 
they  feeL  The  Biblical  critic  deems  them  foolish  and  guilty 
of  bad  taste.  Fancy  their  not  wanting  to  hear  about  JE 
and  P,  or  about  Gunkers  latest  theory  I  This  will  never 
do ;  they  must  be  enlightened.  But  why  1  First  of  all,  we 
are  told,  for  the  sake  of.  truth  itself,  whicdi  is  a  sacred  thing, 
and  which  it  is  our  duty  to  communicate  irrespective  of 
consequences ;  and,  secondly,  for  the  sake  of  the  greater 
vitality  which  the  personal  Judaism  of  many  a  man  will 
gain  from  the  dissemination  of  truth.  But,  assuming — it 
is  a  very  large  assumption — that  all  the  conclusions  of 
Criticism  are  true,  is  the  duty  of  declaring  the  truth 
absolute  ?  Are  there  not  circumstances  which  dispense  us 
from  the  obligation?  Some  stem  moralists  think  so. 
Mr.  Bradley,  for  example.  "There  are  duties,"  he  says, 
'*  above  truth-speaking,  and  many  offences  against  morality 
which  are  worse,  though  they  may  be  lees  painfrd,  than 
a  Ue.  Homicide  may  be  excusable,  rebellion  in  the  subject 
and  disobedience  in  the  soldier  all  morally  justifiable,  and 
every  one  of  them  clear  breaches  of  categorical  imperatives, 
in  obedience  to  a  higher  law.  All  that  it  comes  to  is  this 
(and  it  is,  we  must  remember,  a  very  important  truth),  that 
you  must  never  break  a  law  of  duty  to  please  yourself. 
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never  for  the  sake  of  an  end  not  duty^  but  only  for  the 
sake  of  a  superior  and  overruling  duty  ^." 

Conceding  that  suppression  of  the  truth  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  same  category  as  lying,  I  ask,  Does  not  the  case 
before  us  come  within  the  rule  thus  laid  down — a  rule 
which  the  critic  himself  respects  every  day  in  the  reticence 
he  observes  when  imparting  knowledge  to  his  children,  or 
in  his  concealment  of  her  danger  from  a  stricken  wife 
or  daughter  t  The  ordinary  Sabbath  worshipper,  with  his 
simple  yet  imperious  needs,  with  his  touching  plea  for 
repose,  deserves  to  have  his  wants  respected.  His  peace  of 
mind,  his  happiness,  are  important  enough  to  justify  our 
withholding  the  truth  from  him,  even  if  we  are  sure  that 
we  have  got  it  beyond  the  slightest  chance  of  mistake. 
And  the  critic  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  that  certitude. 

But  we  are  told  that  truth  assuredly  benefits  its  possessor. 
The  people  peiish,  we  are  warned,  for  lack  of  knowledge^ 
*'  The  longer  the  ministers  of  a  religion  are  not  allowed  to 
(^oially  speak  about  the  newer  conquests  of  truth,  the 
greater  will  be  the  number  of  those  who  will  become 
alienated  from  or  indifierent  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers, 
the  larger  the  number  of  those  who  will  think  Judaism 
a  mei-e  religious  curiosity  and  anachronism,  incapable  of 
change  or  transformation  ^."  But  however  true  this  may 
be  generaUy,  it  has  no  application  to  the  particular  case 
under  discussion.  We  are  thinking  exclusively  of  the 
ordinary  Sabbath  worshipper,  and  he  surely  is  in  no  danger 
of  becoming  "  alienated  "  or  **  indiflferent"  His  attachment 
to  the  ancestral  religion  is  unquestionably  strong,  seeing 
that  he  is  a  synagogue-goer,  and  a  Sabbath  observer  to 
boot.  No ;  he  does  not  need  the  help  of  the  critics,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  have  it  thrust  upon  him.  Others 
may  possibly  have  recourse  to  it  with  advantage — those 
actually  estranged  from  the  synagogue,  the  *^  intellectuals  " 
as  they  take  pride  in  considering  themselves,  the  emanci- 

'  EtkuxU  Studi€$j  p.  Z4fl.  > 

«  Sermon  pn  Qregi  is  Tr^lh,  p.  «. 
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pated ;  but  for  them  there  are  the  reviews,  and  the  Jewish 
Beligious  Union,  and  Hampstead  **  Symposia/'  They  can 
drink  of  the  Pierian  spring  to  their  hearts'  content.  Not 
one  word  would  I  say  to  deter  them.  Why  should  I,  seeing 
that  I  have  drunk  at  the  same  source  1  Let  the  inquirers 
be  free  to  inquire.  But  let  my  little  band  of  Sabbath 
worshippers  have  their  freedom  too — freedom  from  dis- 
cussions that  would  disturb  their  Sabbath  peace.  They 
may  be  called  fossils,  anachronisms,  "moth-eaten  angels" 
as  Philipps  Brooks  is  said  to  have  styled  some  ultra-orthodox 
old  ladies  of  his  congregation.  No  matter.  They  are  on 
the  safe  side.  They  have  faith,  hope,  religion ;  can  Criticism 
give  them  more  ?  For  none  save  the  most  fanatical  critic 
will  contend  that  Criticism  is  an  end  in  itself,  that  Scriptural 
vivisection  is  the  whole  duty  of  man.  Its  sole  justification 
is  that  it  may  haply  help  to  bless  human  lives. 

2.  The  Sabbath  worshipper  is  not  interested  in  Biblical 
Criticism.  I  go  a  great  deal  among  my  fiock,  and  I  can 
hardly  recall  an  occasion  when  the  subject  has  formed  the 
topic  of  conversation.  Immortality,  Sabbath  observance, 
the  Synagogue  Service,  Jewish  separatism,  Zionism — ^yes. 
These  questions  do  exercise  the  average  mind;  Criticism 
does  not.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  this,  for  I  know  it 
will  wound  the  a/movA*  propre  of  the  critics.  But  "  great  is 
truth  and  it  shall  prevail,"  as  the  critics  themselves  take 
care  to  impress  upon  us.  Of  Criticism  it  may  be  said  that 
it  pleases  those  who  like  such  things.  For  other  people  it 
possesses  no  attractions.  Some  of  them  know  nothing, 
and  want  to  know  nothing,  about  it.  For  others,  more 
thoughtful,  it  has  no  actuality.  They  see  clearly  enough 
that  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  purely  intrinsic,  resting 
upon  its  appeal  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart.  Its 
science  may  be  primitive ;  its  books  may  be  compilations ; 
some  of  its  history  may  be  legend.  But  its  truth  remains 
unaffected,  for  its  teachings  about  Qod  and  Duty  remain 
unaffected*  Suppose  there  were  twenty  Isaiahs,  is  the 
sublimity  of  the  Prophecies  diminished  by  the  smallest 
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fraction?  This  is  what  people  think,  and  this  is  why 
Criticism  is  for  them  an  idle  beating  of  the  air.  Shall  we 
preachers  refuse  to  recognize  the  fact  ?  The  Pulpit  is  voted 
dull  even  now ;  why  lend  greater  colour  to  the  charge  by 
discoursing  on  a  question  that  no  one  cares  two  pins  about  1 
It  is  possible  for  a  preacher  to  be  too  new  as  well  as  too 
old ;  he  may  be  too  much  ahead  of  his  hearers,  as  well  as 
too  much  behind  them,  or  above  them.  In  either  case  he 
is  uninteresting.  And  this  obviously  holds  good  whichever 
attitude  he  takes  up  towards  Criticism.  If  he  attacks  its 
conclusions  he  is  wrong,  because  he  is  gratuitously  dis« 
respectful  to  an  important  movement  of  thought.  If  he 
champions  them  he  is  also  wrong,  for  he  forces  unpalatable 
doctrine  down  the  throats  of  his  hearers.  In  the  one  case 
he  plays  at  ninepins ;  in  the  other  he  uses  his  congregation 
as  a  corpus  vile  to  experiment  upon. 

Let  Mr.  Montefiore  and  his  school  be  content.  They 
have  the  lecture-room  and  the  Press  at  their  command; 
why  sigh  for  the  pulpit,  or  desire  to  win  over  the  handful 
of  more  or  less  earnest  souls  that  sit  under  iti  What 
ordinary  congregations  need  even  in  these  days  is  not 
critical  but  constructive  preaching.  They  do  not  want  the 
last  thing  in  philosophy  or  science.  Hiey  do  not  want 
intellectual  subtleties,  or  a  cinematograph  of  the  preacher's 
own  doubts  and  mental  balancings  of  pros  and  cons. 
What  they  do  want  is  a  plain,  simple  message  which, 
because  it  comes  from  the  heart,  goes  straight  to  the  heart. 
It  is  possible  that,  later  on,  the  average  man  will  be  more 
interested  in  critical  problems  than  he  is  at  present  The 
day  may  come  when  they  will  read  the  Law  in  the 
synagogue,  not  from  the  old-world  parchment  scroll,  but 
from  a  "  rainbow  Bible  "  I  But  that  day  is  a  long  way  offl 
Until  it  does  come,  let  us  leave  the  Sabbath  worshipper  in 
peace,  nor  even 

"  With  shadow'd  hint  confuse 
A  life  that  leads  melodious  days." 

MoBBis  Joseph. 
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Postscript. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  been  permitted  to 
read  Mr.  Montefiore's  article^  and  have  only  to  add  the 
following  observations : — 

That  the  "  results/'  as  distinct  from  the  "  processes  "  of 
Criticism,  may  properly  tincture  a  sermon  I  freely  admit. 
But  Mr.  Montefiore  evidently  wants  more  than  this.  The 
Judaism  which  is  fashioned  by  Criticism  must  be  shown, 
he  says,  to  be  "  truer  and  better  than  the  old."  But  how 
is  this  to  be  done  except  by  a  formal  exposition  of  the  new 
Judaism  and  an  explanation  and  a  justification  of  the 
processes  by  which  it  has  been  evolved  1  This  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  utilization  of  results.  It  is  highly 
controversial  and  disturbing.  And  it  is  just  this  to  which 
the  ordinary  Sabbath  worshipper  strongly  objects. 

And  is  the  justification  of  the  new  Judaism  as  vital 
a  necessity  as  Mr.  Montefiore  believes?  Criticism  is  ex 
hypothed  a  judgment  of  the  Bible.  But  latter-day  doubt — 
Jewish  doubt  at  any  rate — is  not  chiefly  centred  in  the 
Bible.  It  is  mainly  concerned  with  problems  far  larger 
and  more  fundamental  than  those  raised  by  Criticism, 
problems  that  Criticism  does  not  profess  to  touch.  In 
my  humble  judgment  Maimonides'  Thirteen  Articles  are 
not  the  stumbling-block  Mr.  Montefiore  imagines  them  to 
be.  Doubtless  there  are  many  Jews  nowadays  who  find  it 
hard  to  accept  them  all  in  their  literal  significance.  But  of 
these  only  a  minority,  I  think,  need  to  be  shown  how  they 
may  keep  their  theological  standpoint  and  still  remain 
believing  Jews.  To  afibrd  them  that  enlightenment  is 
unquestionably  to  do  a  great  service  both  to  them  and 
to  Judaism.  But  Mr.  Montefiore's  Liberal  Jvdaiem  has 
accomplished  the  task  in  the  case  of  the  more  advanced 
minds  among  them.  The  pulpit,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
given  above,  is  not,  I  submit,  the  place  for  attempting  it. 
But  those  who  need  help  and  enlightenment,  as  I  have  said. 
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are  the  minority.  Of  those  who  cannot  conscientiously 
accept  Maimonides'  Creed  as  it  stands,  the  greater  number 
have  already  made  the  necessary  mental  adjustment  for 
themselves.  "If,"  they  say,  "Moses  did  not  write  every 
word  of  ihe  Pentateuch,  his  spirit  at  least  informs  it"; 
and  so  they  can  see  the  scroll  elevated  in  the  synagogue, 
and  hear  the  words  recited,  "  This  is  the  Law  which  Moses 
set  before  the  children  of  Israel,"  without  the  slightest 
discomfort.  And  so  with  the  other  articles  of  the  Creed. 
The  dogma  of  the  Immutability  of  the  Law  becomes  for 
such  persons  the  imperishability  of  the  great  religious  and 
ethical  principles  of  Mosaism,  principles  like  the  Divine 
Unity  and  Spirituality,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Brother-* 
hood  of  Man,  on  the  other,  which  Criticism  cannot  shake 
because  they  are  confessedly  beyond  its  reach.  In  some 
such  way  people  have  come  to  regard  Maimonides'  scheme 
of  belief.  They  deal  with  it  themselves,  each  man  in 
accordance  with  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  temperament 
and  witii  the  measure  of  his  capacity.  Some  with  a  feeling 
for  historical  perspective  take  yet  another  line.  They 
will  argue  that  Maimonides,  in  putting  forth  his  Thirteen 
Articles,  spoke  for  himself  only,  and  not  for  the  Jewish 
Church,  and  that  other  teachers  of  equal  authority  formu- 
lated otiier  schemes  at  variance  vrith  it  and  with  each  other. 
And  so  they  will  say  that,  since  clearly  none  of  these 
schemes  is  authoritative,  it  is  possible  to  have  a  religion 
which  does  not  absolutely  coincide  witii  any  one  of  them 
and  yet  legitimately  to  call  it  Judaism.  But,  whichever 
class  of  thinkers  we  have  in  view,  the  point  is  that  each 
man  makes  the  needful  reconciliation  between  the  old  and 
the  new  for  himself.  In  the  majority -of  cases  outside  help 
is  superfluous.  Criticism,  whatever  its  implications,  has  less 
actuality  for  the  average  mind  than  the  critics  believe.  Our 
young  people  have  ceased  to  wonder — ^if  they  have  ever 
wondered  at  all — whether  Abraham  is  an  historic  character, 
or  only  the  personification  of  a  great  ethnical  movement, 
or  how  two  variants  of  the  Ten  Commandments  could  have 
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been  simultaneously  delivered  at  Sinaii  or  whether  David 
wrote  the  Psalms,  or  Isaiah  his  fortieth  chapter.  They  are 
exercised  about  other  and  far  deeper  things — about  the 
necessity  of  any  Judaism  whatsoever,  about  the  sanctions 
of  Duty,  about  the  existence  of  God.  Criticism  cannot 
give  them  any  assurance  on  these  questions.  You  may 
modify  your  definition  of  Judaism,  your  notion  of  Duty, 
your  conception  of  Deity,  as  the  consequence  of  your 
critical  attitude ;  but  in  the  last  resort  you  have  to  justify 
them  to  the  intellect  and  the  conscience  exactly  as  the 
orthodox  teacher  has  to  justify  his  doctrine.  And  it  is 
this  justification,  and  the  appeal  to  the  heart  which  is  its 
inevitable  sequel,  that  constitute  the  essential  part  of  the 
preacher's  business,  and  upon  the  success  of  which  the  moral 
and  religious  life  of  his  hearers  largely  depends. 

In  short,  what  is  at  stake  is  not  Judaism,  but  Religion. 
Every  Jew  makes  his  own  Judaism,  with  or  without 
Criticism.  What  the  preacher  has  to  do  is  to  help  him  to 
build  up  a  stable  religious  life. 

M.  J. 
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n. 

SHOULD  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM  BE  SPOKEN 
OF  IN  JEWISH  PULPITS? 

The  qutetion  whether  the  investigations  and  results  of 
Biblical  criticism  should  be  referred  to  in  Jewish  pulpits 
is  not  so  simple  or  so  easily  answered  as  at  first  thinking 
it  might  appear.  A  comprehensive  Tes,  at  least,  is  less 
possible  than  a  comprehensive  No. 

First  of  all,  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  the  question  is 
likely  to  be  answered  differently  by  those  who  believe 
that  the  main  results  of  criticism  are  false,  by  those  who 
believe  that  they  are  true,  and  by  those  who  honestly  have 
not  made  up  their  minds. 

For  instance,  take  the  case  of  a  minister  in  an  orthodox 
synagogue  who  believes  that  the  results  of  criticism  are 
wholly  false.  He  fears  that  some  of  his  flock  may  be  led 
astray  by  the  false,  but  specious  arguments  of  the  critics. 
Why  should  he  not  now  and  again  allude  to  those  argu- 
ments, and,  80  far  as  this  may  seem  possible  to  him  within 
the  limits  of  a  sermon,  convincingly  refute  them  1  The 
creed  which  he  recites  and  in  whidi  he  believes  declares 
that  all  Leviticus,  no  less  than  nearly  all  Deuteronomy, 
was  written  down  by  Moses.  Why  should  he  not  attempt 
to  show  doubting  men  and  women  that  this  cardinal 
dogma  of  orthodox  Judaism — the  dogma  by  which  it 
must  stand  or  fall — is  wholly  and  completely  true  1 

The  case  of  the  minister  who  believes  that  the  main 
results  of  criticism  are  true  is  far  more  difficult.  It  is  the 
only  one  with  which  I  need  concern  myself ;  the  only  one 
perhaps  about  which  I  have  a  right  to  say  a  word. 

The  "  case  '*  is  difficult  mainly  because  one  has  to  distin- 
guish and  divide.    There  is  only  one  criticism  with  which 
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we  have  to  deal,  and  its  main  results  are  well  known. 
But  there  are  many  Judaisms,  and  the  question  is  different, 
or  must  be  answered  differently,  in  each  of  them.  Broadly 
sneaking,  there  are  three  Judaisms — at  least  for  our  present 
pi^;p08e.  On  the  extreme  right  there  is  genuine  orthodox 
Judaism,  which,  I  take  it,  does  not  demand  less  from  its 
followers,  as  regards  faith,  than  a  sincere  belief  in  the 
Thirteen  Articles  of  Maimonides.  It  is  not  easy,  I  admit, 
at  the  present  time  to  get  official  representatives  of  orthodox 
and  traditional  Judaism  to  speak  up  and  out,  and  when 
they  do  so  they  are  often  called  rude  or  bigoted  or  other 
unfavourable  names ;  it  is  not  easy  to  get  them  to  tell 
us  quite  simply  and  fully  what  the  faith  of  traditional 
and  orthodox  Judaism  (apart  from  its  practice)  includes 
and  involves ;  I  may  therefore  be  mistaken ;  and  if  I  am 
mistaken,  my  whole  subsequent  argument  is  vitiated.  But 
till  I  am  better  informed  I  must  assume  that  orthodox 
Judaism  accepts  and  proclaims  the  dogmas  of  the  Thirteen 
Articles  in  a  natural  and  not  in  a  sublimated  and  ex* 
plained  away  sort  of  sense.  This,  then,  is  one  Judaism, 
and  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale,  on  the  extreme 
left,  there  stands  the  thorough-going  Eeform  Judaism  of 
America.  Between  these  two  Judaisms  there  are  doubtless 
several  others.  For  simplicity's  sake  I  will,  however, 
class  them  together,  and  call  them  In-between  Judaism, 
as  if  they  were  not  many  but  one. 

Now,  as  I  have  not  myself  yet  been  in  America,  and 
only  know  of  the  conditions  obtaining  there  from  reading 
and  conversation,  I  am  very  liable  to  make  mistakes. 
But  I  believe  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  "Reformed" 
synagogues  in  America  where  the  results  of  criticism  are 
as  much  assumed  and  as  generally  accepted  as  they  are 
among  Unitarian  churches  in  England.  In  these  con* 
gregations  you  cannot  give  "offence"  to  anybody  by 
asserting  that  Moses  did  not  write  the  Pentateuch, 
because  nobody  believes  that  he  did.  The  literal  ac- 
curacy  of   the   statements   made  in  Exodus  xix  is  not 
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part  of  the  general  belief.  To  speak  of  the  legends' 
of  the  books  of  Genesis  or  Exodus  excites  no  surprise  or 
perplexity.  A  Judaism  has  been  fashioned  or  developed 
which  accepts  these  ''  results  **  of  criticism,  and  does  not 
fight  shy  of  them.  The  children  are,  I  believe,  taught  in 
the  religious  classes  on  critical  lines,  such  *' lines,"  for 
example,  as  I  have  roughly  indicated  myself  in  the  '*  fiible 
for  Home  Beading." 

Now  to  the  ministers  of  such  a  Judaism  the  question 
whether  Biblical  criticism  and  its  results  should  be  re- 
ferred to  in  the  pulpits  is  tolerably  meaningless.  It  is 
at  any  rate  uninteresting.  A  man  may  reasonably  enough 
say:  *' Critical  discussions  are  unsuited  to  the  pulpit. 
Sermons  must  be  edifying.  They  must  not  be  essays. 
They  must  speak  of  goodness  and  sin,  of  the  higher  life 
and  the  future  life,  of  duty  and  desire,  of  ideals  and 
aspirations;  not  whether  the  laws  of  Leviticus  were 
written  down  in  the  seventh  or  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  or 
whether  there  were  two  Isaiahs  or  twenty."  And  so  on. 
But  the  '*  Beform  "  minister  would  say  this,  as  the  Uni- 
tarian minister  in  England  may  say  it,  because  his  religion 
is  independent  of  criticism,  or  because,  from  another  point 
of  view,  it  squares  with  and  includes  it.  His  sermons 
may  not  discuss  *^  results "  of  criticism,  but  they  will 
assu/me  them.  Between  him  and  his  congregation  there 
is  agreement  and  understanding:  their  religion  as  well 
as  his  is  independent  of  Biblical  criticism  and  of  the 
miraculous.  Why,  then,  needs  the  preacher  to  dwell 
persistently  upon  these  subjects  %  They  are  rather  literary, 
philosophical,  archaeological,  or  historical,  than  religious. 
There  is  nothing  spiritual  or  uplifting  in  the  statement: 
Moses  did  not  write  the  Pentateuch.  The  preacher  will 
not  ignore  ''  criticism  "  if  it  fits  in  with  the  subject  of  his 
discourse,  but  he  will  not  harp  upon  it.  Like  his  Unitarian 
colleague,  he  is  perfectly  comfortable  and  free. 

So  much  for  the  Beformed  synagogues  of  the  extreme 
left.    And  now  for  the  Orthodox  synagogues  of  the  extreme 
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right.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  these  synagogues  criticism 
can  only  be  referred  to  by  those  ministers  who  honestly 
disbelieve  in  it.  Their  case  was  alluded  to  at  the  outset* 
A  compromise  between  orthodox  Judaism  and  the  results 
of  criticism  seems  to  me  impossible.  In  theory  and  em- 
bodiment, in  faith  and  practice,  orthodox  Judaism  is  the 
negation  of  criticism ;  if  the  results  of  criticism  are  true, 
orthodox  Judaism  (as  a  whole)  is  false,  and  vice  versa. 
To  deny  these  propositions  seems  to  involve  an  ignorance 
or  misapprehension  of  either  criticism  or  orthodox  Judaism 
or  both. 

We  might  devise  the  following  antithesis :  In  '*  reformed" 
synagogues  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  approvingly  the 
results  of  critidsm;  in  orthodox  synagogues  it  is  impos- 
sible. I  do  not  think  there  is  much  exaggeration  in  either 
branch  of  this  antithesis. 

Thus  for  a  whole  quantity  of  synagogues  the  question  is 
disposed  of.  It  is  disposed  of  for  all  synagogues  in  England 
(except,  at  most,  three)  and  for  a  heap  of  synagogues  in 
America.  Before  thinking  the  matter  out  it  seemed  to 
me  interesting  and  important.  But  I  am  bound  to  confess 
that  it  now  seems  to  me  hardly  one  or  the  other,  for  in  so 
very  many  instances  (either  for  one  reason  or  the  other)  it 
is  quite  devoid  of  actuality.  It  is  not  a  question  of  practical 
politics. 

There  are,  however,  to  be  considered  the  synagogues  of 
In-between  Judaism.  These  are  synagogues  which  do  not 
accept  the  creed  of  Maimonides,  but  which  are  neither 
clearly  ** reform"  nor  clearly  "orthodox."  For  these 
synagogues,  which  may  possibly  come  down  on  either  side 
of  the  fence,  which  may  develop,  that  is  into  either  ortho- 
doxy or  reform,  the  question  has  more  importance  and 
actuality.  There  are,  I  fancy,  a  few  synagogues  of  this 
kind  in  Qermany,  and  there  are  some,  1  fancy,  in  America. 
There  are  very  few  elsewhere — ^not  more  than  three,  for 
instance,  in  all  England,  and  none  that  I  am  aware  of  in 
France.     In  the  large  majority  of  Qerman  synagogues, 
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whether  they  have  an  organ  or  no  organ,  and  much 
German,  little  German,  or  no  German  in  the  liturgy,  the 
orthodox  beliefs  of  Judaism  are,  I  fancy,  assumed.  In 
them  no  preacher  may  say  that  Moses  did  not  write  the 
Pentateuch,  or  that  the  narratives  in  Exodus  are  legendary. 
Whatever  the  beliefs  of  the  laymen  may  be  who  pay  for 
the  upkeep  of  the  synagogues,  the  teaching  in  them  has  to 
be  orthodox  as  regards  the  Pentateuch.  There  is,  indeed^ 
a  minority.  I  have  before  me  a  small  but  excellent  collec- 
tion of  sermons  by  Dr.  Coblenz,  rabbi  in  Bielefeld  (1904). 
In  a  sermon  preached  in  1896  at  the  festival  of  Passover, 
the  results  of  criticism  as  touching  the  Pentateuch  are 
freely  assumed,  and  the  miracles  are  freely  surrendered. 
Dr.  Coblenz  urges  that  the  value  of  the  Bible  is  thereby 
increased.  The  sermon  is  so  unusual  in  a  Jewish  pulpit 
that  I  will  interrupt  the  thread  of  my  own  argument  to 
quote  a  few  salient  passages. 

'*  Wollen  wir  die  Bibel  recht  verstehen  und  wiirdigen,  dann  miiBsen 
wir  sie  in  ihrem  Entwickelungsgange,  in  ihrer  EutstehaDgsgeschichte 
zn  erfieussen  versachen.  Gerade  der  Pentateuch  bekandet  una  so 
recht  bezeichnend  den  Werdegang  der  biblidchen  Btlcher.  Denn  er  ist 
nicht  das  Werk  eines  Einzelnen,  nicht  im  Laufe  weniger  Jahre 
entstanden,  sondem  er  ist  der  Niederschlag  der  Entwicklung,  die  die 
israelitische  Gemeinschaft  im  Laufe  vieler  Jahrhunderte  darch- 
gemacht  hat ;  er  ist  das  G^chichtsbach  Israels ;  aus  ihm  spricht 
die  Stimme  des  ganzen  Volkes.  Nicht  Mose  hat  die  Thora  verfasst, 
nicht  seinem  Geiste  sind  die  darin  niedergelegten  Gesetze  ent- 
sprungen,  nicht  seine  Hand  hat  ihren  Wortlant  au^g^ezeichnet,  son- 
dem  erst  viele,  viele  Jahrhnnderte  nach  seinem  Tode  haben  M&nner 
des  jtldisch-israelitischen  Volkes  sie  niedergeschrieben  und  dadurch 
verewigt,  was  im  Volke  gelebt,  was  Yon  Geschlecht  zu  Greschlecht 
sich  fortgeerbt  als  heilige  mtlndliehe  Uberlieferung,  oder  was  sich  im 
Laufe  der  Zeit  aus  dem  Volke  heraus  entwickelt  hat.  Wie  ein&ch 
und  ungezwungen  erkl&ren  sich  bei  dieser  Auffassung  all  die  wundeiv 
baren  und  aussergewOhnlichen  Begebenheiten,  von  denen  die  Thora 
uns  berichiet !  Sie  sind  dann  nichts  weiter  als  der  i>oetische  Glanz, 
mit  welchem  die  dichtende  Volksseele  die  Geschichte  der  IJrzeit 
▼erkl&rt;  sie  sind  liebliche  Sagen,  mit  denen  die  rege,  nie  rastende 
Phantasie  des  Volkes  das  Wirken  seiner  grossen  M&nner  geschmtickt 
hat 
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**  Doch  mancher  mag  bier  zweifelnd  fragen :  sollte  wirklich  diese 
Aaffassnng  des  biblischen  Wortes  geeignet  sein,  die  beilige  Scbrift' 
ans  lieb  and  wert  za  machen?  Wird  nicht  im  Gegentheil  der 
Glorienscbein  dadurcb  zerstOrt,  mit  dem  das  Bach  der  Btlcher  stets 
amgeben  war?  Icb  balte  diese  BefSrcbtoiig  nicht  f&r  berechtigt. 
Mir  will  vielmehr  scheinen,  als  ob  geiade  darch  eine  derartige 
Aaffassung  der  biblischen  Wander  onsere  Thora  nar  gewinnen 
kfinnte.  Denn  der  Sagenkreis  der  heiligen  Schrift  ist  ein  schOnes 
Zeugnis  flEUr  die  poe  ische  Gestaltungskraft  anserer  V&ter.  Wir 
dflrfen  uns  als  Jaden  dieses  Sagenkranzes  ebenso  freaen,  wie  wir 
uns  als  Deutsche  der  lieblichen  Sage  vom  Eyffh&aser  and  anderer 
Sagen  freuen,  in  denen  deatsche  Dankbarkeit  and  dentsche  Treae 
sinnigen  Ausdmck  finden. 

"  Und  nan  nehmet  diesen  poetischen  Schmack  hinweg,  befreit  den 
biblischen  Stoff  von  den  zahlreichen  Wundem,  die  wir  erst  jetzt  recht 
za  wtlrdigen  verstehen,  and  welch'  reicher  Schatz  grosser  Gedanken 
bleibt  ons  dann  noch  flbrig !  Welche  Fiille  herrlicher  Gesetze  and 
anvergleichlicher  Lehren,  die  das  Bach  der  Btlcher  ans  bietet,  and 
die  Torbildlich  bleiben  werden  fElr  alle  Zeiten  and  Geschlechter  f 
Anf  diesen  Gesetzen  Yor  allem  beraht  der  sittliche  Wert  der  Bibel, 
and  dieser  Wert  wird  noch  wesentlich  erhoht  darch  dae  Bewasstsein, 
dass  die  Gesetze  nicht  von  Mose  herrOhren,  sondem  ans  dem  Volk^ 
heraas  sich  entwickelt  haben  and  im  Laafe  der  Jahrhanderte  aUm&h- 
lich  entstanden  sind. 

"Wie  ganz  anders  klingt  es  doch,  wenn  wir  sagen  kOnnen  :  Israel 
selbst  hat  diese  Lehren  geschaffen  and  nachher  im  Bache  der  Btlcher 
festgelegt !  Nicht  Mose,  sondem  der  jfldische  Volksgeist  hat  den  Gott- 
einheitsgedanken  gepr&gt  and  jenes  grosse  Wort  gesprochen :  *  Liebe 
deinen  Nftchsten  wie  dich  selbst ;  liebe  den  Fremdling  wie  dich 
selbst.'  Was  wir  in  unserer  Thora  lesen,  das  ist  das  lebendig 
gewordene  israelitische  Volksbewasstsein,  das  ist  der  Niederschlag 
dessen,  was  im  Yolke  Jahrhanderte  lang  geflbt  warde,  and  woran 
jeder  Einzelne  mitgearbeitet  hat.  Mag  Israel  dabei  immerhin  von 
den  Kidturen  anderer  VWcer  heeififlusst  warden  eein  —  kein  Denkender 
wird  das  hestrttten  —  d(u  eigentUndiche  Geprdge  unserer  Lehre,  der  reine 
sUtliehe  Monotheismus  des  Judentums  ist  unser  eigenstes  Werk  !  Aaf 
welch'  hoher  sittlicher  Stafe  mass  doch  ein  Yolk  gestanden  haben, 
das  solche  Anschanangen  aas  sich  selbst  heraas  entwickeln  konnte 
in  einer  Zeit,  in  welcher  die  Nationen  noch  in  Heidenthnm  and 
Gotzendienst  versanken  waren  and  Hartherzigkeit  and  Lieblosigkeit 
gegen  Fremde  lehrten  and  tlbten.  Ja,  mit  freadigem  Herzen  and 
mit  stolzem  SelbstgefUhl  bekennen  wir :  die  Gesetze  der  Bibel  sind 
onsere  Gesetze,  sind  Fleisch  von  nnserem  Fleisch  and  Bein  von 
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vnterem  Bein;  und  all  die  bedeutsamen  Lehren,  welche  durch  die 
Tochterreligion  sich  die  Welt  erobeit  haben,  sind  dem  israelitischen 
Geiste  enteproMen,  die  israelitische  YoUuseele  hat  sie  geschaffen.** 

Personally  I  ihink  that  Dr.  Coblenz's  arguments  slur 
over  the  implications  of  criticism  a  little  cayaliei-ly.  But 
their  interest  and  value  can  hardly  be  denied.  And  it  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  though  they  were  spoken  in  1896, 
and  have  doubtless  been  often  repeated  since,  Dr.  Coblenz 
is  still  rabbi  in  Bielefeld.  In  his  synagogue,  and  possibly 
in  some  others,  the  question  whether  the  results  of  Biblical 
criticism  shall  be  alluded  to  in  sermons  has  actuality. 
And  for  synagogues  which  are  so  situated,  and  for  ministers 
who  may  speak  their  minds,  the  following  few  suggestions 
may  be  offered. 

Though  it  may  be  freely  allowed  that  the  subject  matter 
of  criticism  is  neither  ethical  nor  spiritual,  it  is  nevertheless 
the  fact  that  criticism  has  religious  implications.  Judaism 
is  greatly  affected  according  as  the  **  results  "  of  criticism 
are  assumed  to  be  false  or  assumed  to  be  true.  It  is  a  very 
different  religion  one  way  or  the  other.  Obligations  of 
belief  and  practice  are  imposed  upon  us  if  we  accept  the 
Thirteen  Articles,  from  which,  if  we  reject  some  of  them, 
we  are  free.  One's  whole  conception  of  God  and  of  his 
relation  to  man,  one's  whole  conception  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  religion,  and  of  the  destiny  of  Judaism, 
are  profoundly  modified  according  as  one  accepts  or  rejects 
the  results  of  criticism  arid  the  impliccUions  of  those  results. 
How  can  one  put  all  this  aside  if  one  believes  in  it  ?  It 
would  be  only  a  maimed  and  imperfect,  and  therefore  an 
inaccurate  and  misleading  view  of  religion  and  of  God 
which  one  could  put  before  one's  congregants  if,  believing 
in  the  results  and  implications  of  criticism,  one  must  keep 
silence  about  them  in  the  pulpit.  For  it  is  not  the  process 
but  ihe  resuMs  about  which  one  wants  to  talk.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  scientific  discussion  of  dates  and  authorships, 
of  philosophic  and  historic  arguments  for  and  against 
miracles.    For  elaborate  scientific  discussions  the  pulpit  is, 
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indeed,  unfitted.  But  to  ayoid  all  Bubjeots  in  which  the 
results  and  implications  of  criticism  come  in  is  a  very 
different  thing.  That  would  mean  that  the  preacher  could 
not  fully  set  forth  his  mind  upon  matters  of  urgency  and 
moment.  He  must  often  halt  and  pull  up  short  By  sup- 
pression of  the  whole  truth  he  will  give  impression  of 
untruth.  As,  for  instance,  when  he  tidks  of  Abraham  it 
will  appear  as  if  he  thought  him  as  much  an  historical 
character  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  events 
recorded  of  him  as  historic  as  the  battles  of  the  Peninsula 
War.  Two  things  must  be  shown,  and  both  require  firee- 
dom.  First  it  must  be  shown  what  the  implications  of 
criticism  are ;  how  widely  a  Judaism  which  accepts  differs 
from  a  Judaism  which  denies  them.  It  must  be  shown 
that  this  newer  Judaism  is  truer,  better,  larger,  freer  than 
the  old ;  how  it  is  less  hampered  by  difficulties,  not  com- 
pelled to  defend  the  indefensible,  to  justify  the  imperfect, 
to  call  black  white,  and  inconsistencies  consistent  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  shown  that  this  newer 
Judidsm  is  Judaism  still,  that  it  deserves  the  name,  and 
that  it  intends  to  keep  it  If  the  pulpit  is  not  the  spot  in 
which  all  this  must  be  shown,  I  do  not  know  what  place  is. 
It  may  be  argued  that  while  you  must  not  in  the  pulpit 
say  anything  you  do  not  believe,  you  need  not  say  all  you 
do  believe.  Li  the  In-between  synagogues,  which  are  the 
only  ones  where  the  subject  can  or  need  be  discussed, 
there  will  presumably  be  a  mixed  audience.  Some  of  the 
congregants  will  like  and  agree  with  what  you  say ;  others 
will  not  Some  will  belong  to  the  left ;  others,  and  perhaps 
the  most  regular  worshippers,  will  belong  to  the  right 
The  former  you  will  satisfy;  the  latter  you  will  offend, 
hurt,  agitate,  shock,  and  annoy.  What  is  the  good  of 
thisi  Why  not  speak  that  which  pleases  all  parties? 
Why  needlessly  cause  strife  and  dissension?  It  is  an  old 
argument  It  has  its  force.  But  it  has  its  dangers.  It  is 
not  always  well  to  prophesy  smooth  things ;  not  always 
well  to  cry,  '*  Peace,  peace.''    It  may  be  bad  to  shock  a  few 
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conservatiye  mindB.  And  the  tender  consciences  of -all, 
whether  young  or  old,  male  or  female,  most  be  respected. 
But  it  may  be  of  still  greater  moment  to  strengthen  the 
weak,  to  confirm  the  doubting.  It  may  be  of  still  greater 
importance  to  give  men  and  women  sometimes  the  strong 
meat  by  which  they  can  live.  If  there  are  some  who 
for  lack  of  this  leave  the  synagogue  and  drift  away  from 
Judaism,  may  not  the  fault,  in  some  cases,  be  within  the 
synagogue  and  not  wholly  in  themselves  1  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  issues  of  criticism  are  of  small  importance. 
They  can  only  be  ignored  with  peril.  Some  misunderstand 
them.  Reform  Judaism  has  many  enemies.  The  orthodox 
on  the  one  hand,  many  outsiders  upon  the  other,  deny  its 
cohesive  power,  its  right  to  be  called  ^^  Judaism,"  its 
religious  efficiency.  A  brief  allusion,  a  casual  and  un* 
reasoned  optimism,  will  not  suffice  to  refute  their  argu« 
ments.  Criticism  does  not  deal  so  tenderly  with  Judaism, 
nor  is  it  so  esoteric  and  obscure  a  subject  that  it  is  easy 
to  live  and  teach  as  if  it  did  not  exist.  A  small  patch  upon 
the  old  bulwarks  will  not  serve  our  turn.  Of  such  inade- 
quate defenders  shall  it  not  be  said  when  the  wall  is  fallen, 
'^  Where  is  the  daubing  wherewith  ye  have  daubed  it  1 " 

Preachers  have  to  remember  that  the  minds  of  their 
congregants  must  be  dealt  with  as  well  as  tiieir  hearts. 
Even  for  the  sake  of  variety  it  is  good  to  preach  occa- 
sionally sermons  which  speak  to  the  intellect  rather  than 
to  the  emotions.  At  the  present  time  the  questions  raised 
by  criticism  are  in  the  air.  They  are  alluded  to  in  magazine 
articles;  they  are  discussed  in  conversation.  The  intel- 
lectual conscience,  especially  of  the  younger  men  and 
women,  is  being  stirred.  They  are  no  longer  willing  or 
able  to  accept  without  question  the  creeds  which  satisfied 
their  parents.  Moral,  critical,  and  even  metaphysical 
puzzles  confront  them.  They  ask  for  a  reasonable  faith ; 
it  is  for  the  preacher  to  point  out  to  them  how  they  may 
obtain  it.  They  will  not  go  to  him  in  his  private  study 
until  he  has  spoken  to  them  from  the  pulpit.    How  is  the  old 
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religion  to  be  fitted  to  the  new  requirements?  Can  we 
Btill  be  Jews  by  creed  as  well  as  by  race  1  Such  are  the 
far-reaching  problems  which  assail  many  a  young  man  and 
woman,  and  many  an  adalt.  Among  these  problems  those 
of  Biblical  criticism  take  a  prominent  place.  It  is  for  the 
preacher  who  is  also  a  teacher  to  help  such  persons  to 
attain  a  Judaism  which  shall  reconcile  the  old  with  the 
new. 

Thus  in  iho  ^'  In-between "  synagogues,  if  the  preacher 
beHeves  in  the  results  of  criticism  and  may  freely  speak 
his  mind,  the  arguments  for  speech  seem  to  me  far  more 
cogent  than  the  arguments  for  silence.  Nor  need  speech  ' 
imply  crude,  violent,  and  offensive  utterances.  There  need 
be  no  evasion.  The  preacher's  whole  mind  may  be  ex- 
pressed upon  the  most  important  and  far-reaching  problems* 
And  yet  here  too  the  adage  fartiter  in  re,  auaviter  m  modo 
may  be  fitly  and  constantly  applied. 

C.  Q.   MONTEPIOBE. 


Postscript. 

When  Mr.  Joseph  and  I  planned  the  friendly  debate 
contained  in  the  two  preceding  articles,  we  thought  it 
might  be  interesting  if  each  read  the  arguments  of  the 
other,  and  then  commented  on  them  in  a  postscript. 
Mr.  Joseph  has  given  his  postscript :  here  follows  mine. 

I  cannot  reply  in  detail  to  Mr.  Joseph's  article,  other- 
wise I  fear  my  postscript  would  be  longer  than  my  article. 
It  will  be  seen  that  we  are  not  reaUy  quite  so  far  apart 
as  it  might  have  seemed,  even  though  the  one  answers  the 
question  we  both  discuss  in  the  negative,  the  other  in  the 
affirmative.  No  other  Jevdsh  minister  in  London  could 
have  ventured  to  write  upon  the  subject  of  criticism  as 
openly  and  frankly  as  Mr.  Joseph  has  done;    no  other 
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could  have  gone  so  &r  in  ooncessions  to  the  critical  point 
of  view,  or  in  meeting  the  results  of  criticism  halfway. 
It  is  indeed  something  to  belong  to  an  '^ In-between'^ 
synagc^e! 

Mr.  Joseph  uses  several  very  different  arguments  to 
support  his  main  thesis  that  biblical  criticism  should  not 
be  discussed  in  the  pulpit.  First,  we  have  the  usual 
argument  that  one  must  not  give  offence,  that  one  must 
not  suggest  doubts  in  pious  minds  where  no  doubts  exist. 
The  article  closes  with  a  familiar  line  from  Tennyson 
which  has  its  value.  I  have  aUuded  to  the  relative  justi- 
fication of  the  argument  in  my  own  article,  and  need  not 
further  refer  to  it  here. 

Next  comes  the  contention  that  people  come  to 
synagogue  *'to  think,"  and  this  << thinking"  apparently 
means  that  they  "long  to  be  quiet,  to  be  let  alone.'' 
Hence  their  repose  must  not  be  disturbed  by  anything 
which  would  upset  their  peaceful  calm.  ''Burning  ques- 
tions "  must  not  be  alluded  to  in  the  pulpit.  I  fully  admit 
that  they  need  not  be  constantly  discussed  there.  I  fully 
admit  that  many  sermons  must  be  purely  ethical ;  others 
must  be  concerned  with  those  great  and  simple  religious 
subjects  which  lie  beyond  **  criticism."  But  if  the  minister 
be  really  free  to  speak  (and  Mr.  Joseph  asserts  that  he  at 
least  is),  then  a  burning  question  which  touches  the 
supposed  basis  of  Judaism,  as  Judaism  has  been  con- 
ceived for  two  thousand  years,  should  not,  I  think,  be 
always  and  consistently  avoided.  People  come  to  synagogue 
to  think,  it  is  said;  well,  let  them  have  something  to 
think  about.  It  is  true  that  during  many  sermons  they 
can  be  (intellectually)  *'  quiet " ;  they  are  '^  let  alone."  But 
is  this  always  desirable)  And  is  ''to  think"  the  same  as 
"to  be  quiet"  and  "  to  be  let  alone  "  1 

The  third  argument  put  forward  by  Mr.  Joseph  is  of 
a  totally  different  kind.  In  the  second  argument  he  had 
objected  to  discussions  about  criticism  and  its  implications, 
because  the  pulpit  must  steer  clear  of  "  controversy  "  and 
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'^  burning  questions."  In  the  third  argument  he  tells  us 
that  these  subjects  must  be  avoided  because  for  most 
persons  they  have  no  interest.  Criticism  is  a  subject 
**  which  no  one  cares  two  pins  about."  So  far  from  it 
being  a  ''burning  question,"  it  is  an  extremely  dull  one. 
Mr.  Joseph  says  he  has  found  that  this  is  so  from  personal 
experience.  Why  this  statement  should  wound  the  arrumr 
propre  of  the  critics  I  cannot  conceive.  I  receive  it  with 
the  utmost  respect.  It  does  not  quite  tally  with  my  own 
experience,  but  then  there  may  be  special  reasons  for 
tiiis  difference.  It  is,  I  fully  admit,  a  most  important 
argument,  and  one  to  be  most  earnestly  taken  into  account. 
But  now  comes  the  most  surprising  thing  of  alL  I 
might  even  call  it  the  fourth  argument,  though  it  is 
perhaps  more  accurately  described  as  a  variety  and  ex- 
planation of  the  third.  Why  is  criticism,  with  its  results 
and  its  implications,  uninteresting  to  so  many  persons? 
For  two  reasons.  Some  persons  are  frankly  bored  by  it. 
<'  They  know  nothing,  and  want  to  know  nothing  about 
it."  For  them  it  is  neither  burning  nor  obvious.  It  is 
simply  non-existent.  These  persons,  then,  are  to  be 
earefuUy  suffered  to  continue  in  their  ignorance.  Their 
holy  calm  must  not  be  disturbed.  I  am  fain  to  confess 
that  I  should  be  inclined  to  be  less  tender  to  these 
uninterested  ignoramuses.  But  we  will  pass  them  by,  for 
the  second  reason  is  so  far  more  interesting  and  important. 
Criticism  to  many  persons  has  "  no  actuality."  In  other 
words,  they  are  above  it.  They  are,  in  fact,  in  the  same 
position  as  the  persons  in  the  reform  synagogues  of 
America,  or  in  the  Unitarian  churches  at  home,  to  whom 
I  have  already  alluded.  These  persons  *'  see  clearly  enough 
that  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  purely  intrinsic,  resting 
upon  its  appeal  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart.  Its 
science  may  be  primitive ;  its  books  may  be  compilations ; 
some  of  its  history  may  be  legend.  But  its  truth  remains 
unaffected,  for  its  teachings  about  Qod  and  Duty  remain 
unaffected."    [I  suppose  Mr.  Joseph  means  aome  of,  or  its 
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t^  '^teacbingB  about  Gk>d  and  Duty  remain  un- 
affected/' for  there  are  a  great  variety  and  diversity  of 
^teachings"  in  the  "Bible,"  and  if  we  judge  them  by 
intrinsic  authority  only,  we  shall  choose  only  the  good, 
and  reject  the  bad  and  the  inferior.]  Again,  in  the  post- 
script Mr.  Joseph  assures  us  that  even  the  young  in  these 
latter  days  are  fieur  beyond  critical  difficulties.  Thdr  doubts 
touch  fundamentals  ^  about  the  necessity  of  any  Judaism 
whatsoever,  about  the  sanctions  of  Duty,  about  the  ex- 
istence of  God."  We  poor  critics  are  very  behindhand 
if  we  think  that  anybody  cares  about  our  problems  or 
their  resulta 

I  cannot  help  feeling  a  little  doubtful  about  these 
assertions.  I  feel  astonished  when  I  am  told  that  so  many 
persons  have  reached  the  critical  result  that  *'the 
authority  of  the  Bible  is  purely  intrinsic."  In  other  words, 
the  sanction  of  the  Ten  Commandments  rests  solely  upon 
their  religious  excellence  and  their  ethical  merit.  It  does 
not  rest  upon  the  ''legend"  that  they  were  spoken  amid 
thunder  and  lightning  by  the  very  voice  of  Qod  himself. 
I  had  fancied  that  the  "sanction  of  duty"  vxxa  dimmed 
when  we  are  no  longer  able  to  believe  that  the  coTvtent 
of  duty  is  given  us  by  an  infallible  guide — given  to  us, 
and  recorded  for  us  and  for  all  time,  in  a  religiously  and 
ethically  perfect  coda  I  should  have  thought  that  if 
the  "  sanction  of  duty "  be  a  question  which  "  exercises " 
the  minds  of  young  Jews  or  Jewesses,  this  is  just  because 
they  can  no  longer  believe  the  simple  faith  of  their  parents 
about  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Bible.  And  I  should  have 
thought  that,  if  this  be  so,  they  cannot  yet  *'  cleaiiy  "  see 
that  the  Bible  still  has  an  authority,  though  "intrinsic,'' 
and  not  extrinsic.  Does  not  their  very  doubt  about  "  the 
sanctions  of  Duty  and  the  existence  of  God"  show  that 
they  do  not  clearly  realize  this  '* intrinsic"  authority, 
which  thjough  intrinsic  and  not  extrinsic,  has  still  its 
powerful  word  to  say  for  the  sanction  of  duty  and  for 
the  existence  of  Qod? 
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Finally,  Mr.  Joseph  seems  to  me  to  use  rather  too  easy 
examples  of  criticism.  And  I  too,  I  thinks  am  to  blame 
in  that  I  use  criticism  in  somewhat  too  extended  a  sense. 
I  have,  indeed,  tried  to  indicate  my  meaning  by  speaking 
repeatedly  of  the  implications  of  criticism.  The  "  higher 
criticism  "  Jias  primarily  only  to  do  with  dates  and  authori- 
ties. It  has  nothing  in  itself  to  do  with  questions  of  fact  and 
miracle.  For  instance,  criticism  might  show  that  chapters 
xix  and  xx  of  the  Book  of  Exodus  constitute  a  compilation, 
written  down  five  or  six  hundred  years  after  the  events 
they  profess  to  describe.  But  it  would  not  follow  that 
the  miracles  they  record  did  not  happen;  they  might  be 
wholly  accurate  from  beginning  to  end.  Nevertheless 
criticism  of  dates  and  authorships  stands  in  close  relation 
to  the  historical  criticism  of  facts  and  stories.  If  Exodus 
xix  and  xx  were  written  down  by  Moses,  they  are  perhaps 
quite  accurate  transcripts  of  actual  events ;  if  they  were 
written  five  or  six  hundred  years  after  his  time,  they  are 
ahnost  certainly  not  Hence  the  need  to  deal  with  the 
i/mplicatioTia  of  criticism  rather  than  with  criticism  itself. 

Now  what  are  the  examples  of  critical  results  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Joseph  ?  We  hear  of  the  two  versions  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  of  the  two  independent  accounts  of  the 
creation  in  Genesis,  of  the  question  whether  "  David  wrote 
the  Psalms,  or  Isaiah  his  fortieth  chapter."  I  fully  allow 
that  we  have  advanced  beyond  these  trifles,  and  that  they 
do  not  greatly  matter  or  concern  us.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  questions  whether  Moses 
wrote  the  Pentateuch,  whether  God  gave  to  Israel  for  all 
time  through  Moses  a  perfect^  homogeneous,  and  immutable 
law.  We  have  also  to  remember  that  among  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  Bible  are  many  moral  questions  of 
puzzling  perplexity.  K  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is 
"purely  intrinsic,"  what  are  we  to  say  about  such  laws, 
e.  g.  as  Exod.  xxi.  2i,  xxii.  18,  or  Deut.  xx.  13-16  ?  What 
sort  of  *'  appeal "  do  they  make  to  the  "  conscience  and  the 
heart"?    It  is    precisely  because    I    feel  that    through 
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oritioism  and  its  implications  we  can  be  freed  from  these 
difficulties,  even  though  it  may  be  criticism  which  partially 
has  raised  them,  because  I  believe  that  the  old  Judaism 
is  confronted  with  moral  and  religious,  as  well  as  with 
merely  literary  and  historic  difficulties,  which  must,  but 
which  also  (as  I  think)  can,  be  solved,  that  I  .have  urged 
it  as  one  of  the  duties  of  those  who  share  my  views  to 
show,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  outside  it,  that  *'  the  newer. 
Judaism  is  truer,  better,  larger,  and  freer  than  the  old." 

C.  G.  M. 
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THE  ARABIC  PORTION  OF  THE  CAIRO 
GENIZAH  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

{Twelfth  Article) 

XXIX. 

iNTBODUOnON  TO  Sa'ADYAH'S  "TRANSLATION  OF 

Jeremiah  "  (?) 

Vellum,  17*5  x  15  cm.,  square  char.,  twenty  lines  on  page. 

This  fragment  belongs  to  one  of  Sa*adyab's  works.  The 
way  in  which  the  same  author's  commentary  on  the  Book 
of  Job  is  quoted  (fol.  %^)  proves  this  beyond  a  doubt. 
The  particular  treatise  of  which  it  forms  a  part  appears 
to  be  the  commentary  on  one  of  the  books  of  the  Bible, 
because  the  fragment  contains  the  words :  ''  the  book  which 
I  am  explaining"^  (foL  i***).  The  Sefer  Yesirah  is  here 
out  of  question,  as  are  also  those  biblical  books  of  which 
Sa*adyah's  Arabic  versions  exist  in  print.  Now,  with 
the  exception  of  Isaiah,  no  translation  or  commentary 
by  Sa*adjah  on  any  other  prophetic  book  has  been  pre- 
served. It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  two  Temenian  MSS. 
of  the  British  Museum  Or.  1473  ^^^  ^474$  Isaiah  alone 
is  accompanied  by  the  Arabic  translation,  whilst  the  other 
prophets  are  illustrated  by  the  Aramaic  Targum  only. 
From  this  we  may  infer  that  Sa*adyah's  version  of  these 
books  was  lost  at  an  early  epoch.  It  is  not,  however, 
necessary  to  assume  that  our  fragment  belongs  to  one  of 
the  books  which^  in  the  Canon  of  the  O.  T.,  follow  after 
Job.  References  from  one  of  Sa'adyah's  commentaries 
to  another  are  rather  frequent,  but  unfortunately  allow 

^  Or  <  translating,*'  as  Sa'adyfth  employs  (q/Mr  for  '<  tranalating,'*  o£ 
Job  L  6 ;  zzxvL  6  (ed.  John  Cohn). 
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no  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  priority  of  the  treatment 
of  any  book  except,  perhaps,  the  Pentateuch.  The  com- 
mentary on  Isaiah  contains  a  reference  ^  to  that  of  Proverbs, 
whilst  the  latter  has  trvo  references  ^  to  the  former.  May 
we  assume  that  Sa'adyah  was  engaged  on  both  commen- 
taries simultaneously?  The  late  Prof.  J.  Derenbourg 
suggested  that  the  reference  to  the  Proverbs  in  the  com- 
mentary on  Isaiah  was  originally  a  marginal  note  added 
later  by  Sa^adyah  \  He  may  have  done  so  once  or  twice, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  these  references  most  likely 
occupy  their  original  place  in  the  text  itself,  especially 
when  they  contain  a  reference  to  the  context.  Just  this 
is  the  case  in  the  fragment.  Its  great  age  does  not  favour 
the  suggestion  that  the  reference  to  the  commentary  on 
Job  is  of  later  date,  and  was  put  in  its  present  place  by 
a  copyist.  In  the  absence  of  positive  arguments  to  the 
contrary,  we  must  assume  that  the  work  to  which  it 
belongs  was  written  after  the  commentary  on  Job. 

I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  fragment  forms  part 
of  the  introduction  to  the  translation  of,  or  commentary  on, 
Jeremiah.  The  evidence  of  this  is,  indeed,  scant,  and  is 
almost  exhausted  in  the  first  two  lines,  which  form  a 
fitting  illustration  of  the  attitude  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry.  We  may  add  to  this  the 
circumstance  that  the  allusion  to  ''the  prophet"  without 
mentioning  his  name,  implies  that  the  latter  is  known 
from  the  preceding  passages.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Jeremiah  is  meant,  because  the  two  quotations  selected 
to  interpret  the  situation  are  taken  from  his  book. 

Otherwise  the  mutilated  condition  of  the  fragment  renders 
the  task  of  giving  an  account  of  its  contents  very  difficult. 

^  Ed.  Derenbouig,  p.  ifl6. 

*  Ed.  Derenboarg,  pp.  94  and  195. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  yii.  It  seems  to  xne,  however,  that  the  reference  in  Isaiah 
stands  in  its  right  place,  whilst  the  two  references  in  Proverbs  are  later 
additions.  I  am  altogether  under  the  impression  that  the  Psalms,  Job, 
and  Proverbs  were  explained  prior  to  the  Prophets. 
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The  diflcnssion  seems  to  turn  on  matters  ethical.  It  appears 
that  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  preamble  the  author  had 
treated  on  the  different  temperaments  and  conditions  of 
the  human  mind,  of  which  he  had  enumerated  not  less 
than  eighteen.  Excitement  and  tranquillity  having  been 
disposed  of,  the  author  discusses,  in  the  concluding  part 
of  the  introduction,  joy  and  sadness.  He  is  not,  however, 
concerned  in  the  more  philosophical  aspect  of  the  question, 
but  in  its  bearing  on  religion.  Joy  is  felt  when  the  soul 
of  man  is  filled  with  gratitude  towards  his  Master  for 
bounties  conferred  upon  him ;  or  after  an  act  of  justice ; 
or  at  the  downfall  of  the  wicked.  Its  climax  is  reached 
in  the  recognition  of  Qod  after  death  \  With  this  joy  of 
the  righteous  is  contrasted  that  of  the  wicked  who  delight 
in  evil  deeds  and  in  heresy. 

The  nature  of  sadness,  and  the  various  ways  of  expressing 
the  same  by  tears  and  violent  gestures,  are  explained  in  the 
last  paragraph  and  illustrated  by  a  number  of  quotations 
from  the  Bible.  The  whole  discussion  is  an  interesting 
supplement  to  Sa*adyah's  ethical  code.  At  all  events,  the 
topics  treated  on  in  this  fragment  are  absent  from  Parts  VI 
and  X  of  his  philosophical  work.  It  is  especially  in  Part  X 
that  we  should  look  for  a  discourse  on  the  natural  dis- 
positions of  man,  as  the  subject  is  touched  upon  in  several 
places'.  The  author  speaks  of  the  three  faculties  of  the 
soul,  viz.  desire,  anger,  and  discernment  ^,  and  comes  rather 
near  our  subject  in  ch.  13,  when  speaking  about  tranquillity 
of  mind,  excitement^,  grief,  sadness,  and  joy. 

The  question  to  which  of  the  two  writings  priority 
belongs  must  be  left  open  for  the  present,  although  the 
fragment  gives  the  impi'ession  of  being  supplementary. 
The  work  of  which  it  forms  a  part  was  probably  written 
during  the  last  years  of  the  author's  life.  Contemplations 
similar  to  those  in  the  fragment  are  by  no  means  out  of 

^  An  Aristotelian  idea,  see  Niehomaehaean  EihicSy  X,  cb.  7-8. 

'  AmdnSi,  ed.  Landaaer,  pp.  aSd,  383,  317.  *  Ibid.,  p.  984. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  313  }^,  cl  tbe  fhigment,  fol.  x'^^,  lines  3  and  8. 
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place  in  an  introduoiion  to  a  oommeniary  on  Jeremiah's 
prophecies. 

There  is,  however,  an  undoubted  literary  relation  between 
the  fragment  and  Sa*adyah's  commentary  on  Job.  Apart 
from  the  direct  reference  to  the  latter  work  and  several 
quotations  from  it,  there  is  the  physiological  passage  on 
the  effect  of  pain,  which  occurs  almost  verbatim  in  both 
treatises  as  well  as  the  employment  of  the  Arabic  version 
of  a  passage  of  Job  (xiii.  14)  in  the  body  of  the  text  of 
the  fragment.  If  we  consider  the  ritual  pairing  of  the 
two  for  special  occasions  we  might  derive  from  it  an 
additional  argument  that  the  fragment  belongs  to  Jeremiah. 

The  great  age  of  the  fragment  has  been  alluded  to  above. 
It  cannot  be  later  than  the  eleventh  century,  but  is  probably 
earlier. 

T-S.  8  Ka.  io«. 
FoL  X,  reoto. 

rinKyi^w  r^noi^K  p  ja?  jk  n5>  rhbv^  *nyKin  tma  yjm  pi  •  ♦  ♦ 

innK  IB  DWBD  nnn  ^  K^[M]i)i)  rhn  pi  apwmi  «yK  didtob 

^  bpbt^  nitov  D\ni>K  ^  Dto  t^^  nnna  vh)  dh^b  bt^  [Dit:bo] 

wi^K  jnD  \toDHbH  i>y[3]B  KonyinD  idk^jk  ^3  triK  jtODDxi^tn 

i^^atjh  ^Mn  )b  p3  a^rr  nb  km  napKyi)«a  rrn*K  nor  th^  Mpvbn*  ^b 

nuDK^K  '•B  bvi  KHKi  HnnnK  nnar  »b  DiTb  i>Kpi  [onnrwi^  'O'^t  rwr] 

Hrvbn  }3D^  oh  Kna  pw  nb^  Hrrrapt^  nTiDTOi>K  ♦  ♦  ♦  n  ♦  •  i>K  •  •  • 

KD  n^a  ^i>K  npi>pi  nnaBn  p  nnn^  «d3  3i)p:n  ^nn  •  i>p  •  ♦  •  ♦  n 

ffhH  rnn  ^i)y  nDi)3n  npB  ^aran  ^a  ^nm  wtn  '•d  nw  pa  ♦  •  ♦ 

inDyno^  jk  ^aaa^  ^ni>K  yifcODi)i>  nen  ♦  jk  Ti  p  nnvnawa  pi>a 

>i>y  Ki> nw  w^^yn  ot^!^  na^y  b2  KiTb  wrao  pi>ai>Ki 

[pNi>aK]i>K  p  •(W'^y  i)a  t<n^B  Knao)  pi^a  i>a  nhn^  p|^a  p|Vk  \» 

*  V.  oonj.  with  M  wmKct  ?*c<ionia.  •  Doubtftd. 

'  The  four  wordi  in  bracket*  are  eyidezitly  dittography. 
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KDK  inpNB  nnODD  K5«  ni>K  3Kn3i>i>  NPinBD  bWDH^D  n^3«i>«3 

n3iK^i>  «aio  ro'b  na  DB3i>x  pi)3  nxai^K  ik  'b  n?i^«B  rnei^K 

^^^•T^K  D^W  p  ni>  '•n5>K  Dy3i>K  p  Dn^i>y  na  Dyr  kd  ^bv  nb  "iMvb^ 

KiTi>K  i>^  KiK  noan^Ki  aion  i^aa  nnoen  pa  nyoja  ni^xhn 

jvbmbto  rhn  «i«  nt:>pi?if:\  escna  n)«5i;  pn^  nm^  pa 

Fol.  J,  verso, 

KntDoyfcO  Hr^iK\     in  nae^  wi     Dpi  nm  ^a  pnv  noe^  i5a 

pa  nnaxi^K  Dy^     ^^  ^e^ao  ai>  ntx^  pa  ni>i>K  n^^m  "bn  bxrhtx) 

li>n  i)aNB^  «tDi  la  '•Din  i>a  ipiob^i     D^p^nv  ii>^ii  >^a  inoc^ 

^D  «n«n  ii>n  iKa  ^^eyoa  nnnea  r6p3  kik  kvk  pha  «irn 

pa  nniii>K  '•d  n^Da  frvyoa  i«  yn  ni5ryi>  D^noc^n  pa  nbn^ 

♦  ♦  •  •  paa  •  •  [nx]nDK  ^  nKoia^  yo  w  np^  wi?  TNi>  nor 

p5)a  *[inD]  inr6«  kdki     Dnsya  b'^  b»  bvnzr*  rram  bv(  pa  mb 

nv^y  p  Kn[DK]Dni  nnKnni>«  nv:y  p  xm^inaK  o^J?h  ^b  pao 

p[:hK  ^n]K  nb  h^mbn  aaDi>x  jxi)  nnnn  aao  p  li^n  jK^ai  rrnnai^K 

nv  npnni  nnNnni)«  ;i?Kn  k-wb  nbn  5>w  W3ni  wy^  ai>D  kcx 

KnjD  ni>vn  nt  nikb  Knai>Dni>  nD?i)K  nnN6  ^i^K o^J^h 

|y  Knnip  ^lyii  nninaiv  jinna  nhanD«  dk  ••••♦•♦  *i>y 

nxm  yao^JKa  »n^:y^B  yS»  ^i>K  rrtni  nn^nni^K  i?r\  yr>^  Di 

nwaiai^K  »^ddiki  mpbn  rmvtrt)  «ywn  ntw  p:^y5»K  ^^«  p|nyi  KnNan 

Vnn^  Di>Ki>K  ftnn  n:y  Ni^K  p^^  iViai  runBnDn  ^nn  jnxa  ^i)K 

nDj5>x  mnb  p  a-ip  nikd  nrinni  ny3ii>  nnKnni^N  p  nxaai^K 

a5>pi)K  nb  i^nn  kikb  n-non  ^naK  fhNo  i>aKn  p  ni)  na^  d^ 

vmb^  i>n3«D  p3^y  '•ijK  npnBi  ^vmbn  "h^  D^pnoo  oa  "bv  njnaK 

«npi)ani  db35>k  runDin  >d  rtoani>«  nji  kd  n»n  \»  waa  Kaai)Ki 

noy:  a5>D*KnK  nay5»K  |tan  ;«  KnatDB  ^ne^  yBeoo  i?i  }«  Sp3B  na 

>  Probably  VdSh, 

'  According  to  the  outlines  probably  me.  •  '  Sic, 

VOL.  XVIII.  Y 
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FoL  a,  recto. 

jt6  Kxno?  j^yh»  "hv  rh  rhw  lin  ik3  no:  nne^  nrvhif  jtm 

mMB  wienripK  mt  ^i^y  naipp  pea  in  jk  rtey^i^K  aii>DtD5>K  lin 

ai)D  T^n  }K3  itei  Km>a  tDi>D^D  tikv^  «i>  ik  rre  ^ftoar  mrm 

^i)ai>K  ^D  m^^«n  jmbKo  mhjTB  nayi>  ni>  rhb»  \o  mm  ftep^JK 

^3  pi>Kn  pnKH  ^i)j;  ♦  •  DKij«i>«  "d  inpi^N  linai  aw  "rDDn  ^aytc 

Dnan  pnae^B  innDDi)«  ]h  ipv^bn  i?'!  i>to  kd  n^  ontDya 
pyna  w  oni)  fr>tD5i)«  p;  SitDa  «idk  Dn^5>y  bi&r\  nx 

i>a  JK fUDi  Dnpi>a  •nora  ni^K  yu^K  Ti>n  n-":!  *pyi>K 

ni^v in  KoitDai  t^awnK  *  wri^K  ^d  jk  Di>y  nix  ^dk 

vh  [inK]«WDi  5>K  [my]  ^ij«  ino  ^a  i?a  ni>xan  •  ♦  •  p  ns^i  nwthb 

vaya  ^ay  pi)rv  pa  ^i> nan^a  nij^a  in  jk  ^^ae  i>aw 

nay  pi>ai>«  Knn  •  ♦  ♦  •  ywK  wdi  Dars  pnba  i>a^ 

^n5>K  n«T  ♦  Di)ai    ♦  ♦  •  •  i>  i>  ♦  •  •  «d  NnnxnoNi  ny^'^bn  nnn 

Knaiyo  ^i>K  Nfm  |y  iT  •  •  •  i>«  nrayo  ni^KnnDW  moB  np 

iHo^bv^  "hn  fb^rmaobH nthti  DNi^axi^M  anenon  ft«Da 

Kni^^ao  ^ni>N  bt^rhn  ^d  htko  i>a  Pibanon  Koai  •TpaDi)Na  rhn«i>Na 

FoL  a,  Yerao. 

NT!  irto  Drro  pa^  ij«DDKi)«  pya  jn  Dii^yo  in  «Dai  wna  nyanon  ik 

nnii>N  mo  Kani^i)  TaDi>K  yDai>K  «nnD  Kaia^Jta  «i>x  i>W  Ki>D 

DKoa  Ta  ^i^  p«nyN  a>KVD5>K  p  nxai  nanwi^K  noSy  nikd 

ftc  nxi  «aiab«  yo  j^^ny  narm  noa  nay  nao  >a^  jn  pdh 

an«D  HV1  pwD«  ^  n-nano  Kipoi^K  P  hk^k  *»TncTyK  dvk 

fpbn  »p  >-n  Kaan  dik  p  nnio  pa  t  ^i>y  Ti>i<  ani  Knao©  «Dip 

^  n  doubtfoL  '  ytn'rM  but  the  first  i  efEaoed* 

■  13  or  «?  prob.  noto.  •  Probably  3i. 

■  Probably  HnsMVH*  *  Only  p  recognizable. 
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anin  •  m  niDW  ii>na  yp"n  iwa  nan  pi  brhtci  f^bn  anil 

D«ni>K  >i>y  Knanii  it  i>y  ^npBD  ^jnin  nnfco  (>3  nae^  ^5>y  T" 

pa  ai>pi>K  ^i^y  «nanii  iiwn  i)y  t^^  ^«^n  nr  nwD  cu  p3 

n«ani  hbn  rr\n  '^b^  jm^K  yoni  in^bn  na  t*vi  ♦  D^[nDO  D^]nB^  ^y 

nnyon  n^a  ni^pnoi^K  n8rDtai>fco  no^ni^N  (1)  iT^oyK  oi) ^d 

rowDta  mm^n  *  no  •  ^  [^]i>y  fy^  mm  wo  j  ♦  •  •  Di>«  •  ♦  •  i>  ♦  •  •  ♦  i)K 

li>n  >{)«  nyeni  ^prun  intr  bnjA  •  •  >3Ba  nw  nkv  no  5>y  pa 

yop  WNai  nivi>x  ai>  nax  ^^  ik  n  ♦•  nn  ••♦!>•♦♦  di  now  ^y  •  •  •  i>K 

naa  "^nv^p  nm  nam  nx  [^boi]  pi  ^ythn  pnani  non^ 

inr3  na  bnjA  •  ^cvn  nytw  ntDnow  pa  •  iTni>i>Ki  DKn^  ^m^  loai 

mDni>i>  p*pK^ni>K  naao^  th  fs  «tDi>  •  •  •  •  npnn  ^{jk  r\v&y\  t  ^a^injm 

Dn  •  nawDi^v  Di>  «d  noinij  •  •  b»  panp«^K  t  •  • «  ftnKniw  nbnbb 

Translation. 

and  he  who  shows  himself  hrave  with  corresponding  trust 

in  God.  If  he  is  cowed  hy  transgressors  and  ahusers,  he  deieryei 
blame  and  punishment,  as  God  said  to  the  prophet :  Be  not  dismayed 
at  their  faces  lest  I  confound  thee  before  them  (Jer.  i.  17) ;  and 
further:  And  that  mj  fear  is  not  in  thee  .  . .  (ibid.  ii.  19).  When 
the  [divine]  command  changes  (?)  the  places  of  excitement  and 
tranquillity,  whilst  connecting  (?)  the  latter  with  the  expectation  of 
chastisement  (?)  he  does  not  consider  the  consequence  to  avoid 
sinning,  as  is  written  in  Deut  xxxii.  29  and  Lam.  i.  9.  If  he  connects 
it  with  matters  of  desirable  outcome,  he  neither  believes  nor  has 
confidence  in  it.    He  is,  then,  [in  excitement  (?)],  until  it  is  changed 

by  the  result  of  his  thought  and  excitement  into  something (?) 

as  is  described  in  Isa.  Ivii.  11.  I  have  briefly  discussed  the  eighteen 
dispositions  of  character  without ....  the  places  (passages  ?)  which 
should  be  employed,  and  by  which  temperament  is  directed.    But 

I  considered  them  carefully not  in  order  to  describe  how 

each  of  them  comes  into  existence of  compound  body,  nor 

its  many  mental  ramifications  .' lest  this  dissertation  surpass 

the  limits  I  set  it  Then  there  remain  the  last  two  dispositions,  viz. 
joy  and  melancholy,  which  complete  the  number.    Of  these  I  will 

'  Probably  nonV.    Of.  Sa'ady&h's  translation  to  Job  xiiL  14  hi  ho  «^ 

T  2 
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speak  and  place  them  immediatelj  after  the  beginning  of  the  book 
which  I  am  interpreting. 

Joy,  I  say,  has  the  following  aspect.  The  Creator  has  implanted 
it  in  the  human  seal  that  it  may  serve  man  as  a  source  of  gratitude 
for  the  benefits  of  this  world  bestowed  upon  man  as  is  expressed 
in  Deut.  xxvi.  1 1 ;  or  when  he  acquires  wisdom  as  is  said  in  Prov.  xzL 
Fol.  r,  15 ;  or  when  revenge  overtakes  the  wicked  |  as  stated  in  Ps.  IviiL  11. 
verso,  The  highest  degree  of  joy  consists  in  reaching  the  knowledge  of  God, 
as  is  written  in  Ps.  cv.  3.  The  bliss  of  the  future  life  is  expressed  in 
Ps.  V.  13  and  similar  passages. 

When  his  joy  turns  to  wickedness,  this  is  consummate  folly,  as 
is  expressed  in  Ps.  iL  14 ;  or  when  he  rejoices  in  another *s  misfortune, 
as  stated  in  Prov.  xvii.  5 ;  or  when  he  joins  the  ranks  of  heretics 
t as  in  fios.  ix.  i. 

Sadness  is  a  disposition  hidden  in  the  soul,  deriving  its  origin  from 
the  heat  element,  and  reaching  its  completion  (?)  in  the  cold  element. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  causes  of  its  origin 
of  which  there  are  two :  firstly,  loss  of  enjoyment ;  secondly,  the 
affection  of  pain.     Now  if  heat  is  produced  and  the  power  of  the 

soul  lifted  up, outside  the  body  in  order  to  seek  it    When 

it,  then,  arrives it  is  changed  in  consequence  of  the  cold 

and  the  decreased  power  which  is  unable  to  collect  the  whole  heat 
and  to  transport  it  to  a  place  ....  It  becomes  naturally  condensed 
and  is  changed  into  vapour  which,  entering  the  eye,  becomes  a  tear. 

It  is,  then,  removed  outside and  discharged.   A  similar  process 

is  that  which  engenders  pain,  in  consequence  of  which  the  vapour 
produced  by  the  heat  rises  up.  When  it  is  nearing  the  surface  of 
the  body,  there  is  inside  no  other  expelling  substance,  but  when 
the  heart  is  moved  by  it,  it  leads  it  straightway  to  the  brain  \  It 
is  then  distributed  between  the  eyes  and  dissolved  into  tears  and 
weeping,  just  as 

This  has  various  advantages.    One  of  them  is  that,  when  a  person 

suffers  the  loss  of  anything  that  pleases  him,  and  regrets  it,  he  feels 

his  distress  acutely.    This  benefits  him  gpreatly  for  two  reasons.    If 

Fol.  9,  his  loss  is  a  punishment  for  transgression  committed,  it  becomes 

'^^*  a  gain.    His  distress  brings  him  forgiveness  if  he  does  not  repeat 

[the  sin],  and  he  escapes  another  [punishment].     But  if  the  loss 

^  Oomp&re  with  this  Sa'adylih's  explanation  of  Job  xiii.  14:  Pain 
rouses  the  natural  heat  which  moves  away  firom  the  heart  through  the 
arteries  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  While  in  a  state  of  excitement  the 
heart  loses  heat  and,  therefore,  does  not  work  satisfactorily  on  account  of 
the  vapour  which  mounts  up  to  the  brain. 
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of  his  property  is  a  trial  from  God,  he  may  hope  for  compensation^ 
and  his  sadness  helps  him  in  his  calamity.  I  have  explained  these 
two  principles  in  the  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job, 

There  are  also  two  conceptions  of  the  idea  of  pain,  as  can  be  seen 
from  Job  xxiii.  3.  Those  who  desire  to  be  secare  from  these  pains 
of  lasting  advantage  (?),  seek  to  obtain  [immunity  from]  punishment 
or  trial.  They  are  grateful  to  their  Lord  either  for  overlooking  their 
sin,  or  for  exchanging  it  for  something  else  which  their  disposition 

if  they  are  aware  that  there  is  sadness  and  distress  in  ... . 

it  promotes  obedience  as  the  result  of  fear  ...  as  explained  in  Job 
xxxi.  23  and  xxxvi.  15  \   This  disposition  is  of  the  greatest  advantage 

when  a  calamity  arises This  is  like which  has  deteriorated 

and  become  changed to  reduce  it  to  its  mineral,  just  as 

mixtures  which  have  become  deteriorated  through  drugs— as  .... 
— are  emitted;  or  as  every  substance  is  purified  in  the  condition 
by  which  it  is  stirred.  It  is  also  known  that  some  children  suffer 
from  extreme  debility  which  is  only  dissolved  by  crying.  This 
physical  advantage  to  cry  arises  from  necessity.  When  a  calamity  Frl.  9, 
is  very  great,  and  circumstances  arise  from  calamities  in  an  extra-  ^^"*^' 
ordinary  manner,  the  tears  of  distress  are  accompanied  by  other 
actions.  I  will  quote  various  passages  of  the  Bible  in  illustration 
of  this:  viz.  smiting  one  hand  on  the  other,  as  in  Ezek.  xxL  19;  or 
smiting  the  ground  with  the  foot,  as  in  Ezek.  vi.  1 1 ;  or  smiting  the 
hand  on  the  lips,  as  in  Jer.  xxxi  19;  or  smiting  the  head,  as  in 
Jer.  ii  37 ;  or  smiting  the  heart,  smiting  the  breast,  Isa.  xxxii.  12  '.  If 
distress  rises  to  such  a  height  as  to  lead  to  these  five  kinds  of  smiting 

even  bites  his  flesh  with  his  teeth ',  as  in  Job 

xiii.  14  and  Ezek.  xxiii.  34 or  rending  the  clothes,  as  in 

Ezra  ix.  3;  tearing  out  the  hair,  as  in  the  same  verse  and  Jer. 
vii  29 

XXX. 

Definitions. 

Paper,  two  leaves,  13  x  9  cm.    FoL  i  recto,  Or.  Kabb. 
char. ;  fol.  i  verso  and  fol.  %  large  square  characters. 
The  following  fragment  consists   of  two  divisions  of 

*  Cp.  n6H3  in  the  fragment  with  n^  mo  %  in  the  explanation  of  the 
passage  in  Job. 

'  That  this  is  Sa'ady&h's  conception  of  the  passage  can  be  seen  from  his 
Arabic  yersion  nua-ttob.'O  pinb.^  %  ppT  Dmnnc. 

*  See  Sa*adyfth*B  translation  of  the  passage  quoted  'on^  viroM  mi  md  "^ 

*3WDMa,  . 
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different  ages.  The  main  part  begins  on  the  verso  of  the 
first  leaf  in  the  manner  of  many  treatises  and  booklets, 
li^hich  leave  the  first  page  free  for  the  title.  In  the 
absence  of  the  latter  the  empty  space  was  employed  by 
a  later  owner  to  jot  down  on  it  a  few  lines  similar  in 
character  to  the  subject  of  the  main  piece^  but  derived 
from  another  source.  The  difference  in  the  ages  is  also 
indicated  in  the  different  hands.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable 
to  discuss  each  division  separately  and  to  treat  on  the 
older,  one  which  ia  of  great  age  first. 

I.  Extract  from  the  *^  Book  of  Definitions." 
This  is  the  superscription,  and  the  question  is:  which 
work  is  here  alluded  tol  There  are  two  treatises  which 
come  into  consideration,  viz.  the  Book  of  Definitions  by 
Isaac  Al  Israili  (the  elder)  ^  and  the  "  Letter  on  Definitions  " 
by  Ibn  Sina*.  The  identity  of  the  titles  both  of  Isaac's 
work  and  the  fragment  might  suggest  an  easy  solution 
of  the  question  if  all  definitions  were  taken  from  the  former 
work.  This  is  not  so,  however,  neither  is  it  the  case  with 
Ibn  Sina's  letter.  The  first  definition  of  the  human  soul 
is  a  mere  reproduction  of  that  given  by  Aristotle,  and 
might  have  been  borrowed  either  from  Isaac  or  Ibn  Sina, 
or  from  the  latter's  special  treatise  on  the  subject'.  The 
first  definition  of  nature  is  likewise  Aristotelian,  but  is 
not  given  in  this  form  by  Isaac  ^  The  second  definition, 
that  the  soul  is  a  luminous  body,  is  to  be  found  in  a  similar 
form  in  Isaac's  treatise*.  The  definitions  of  Aiiwia  (wisdom) * 

*  See  SUinschmider-JuUilachritl  (Hebrew  part),  pp.  131  sqq. 

*  RiiMaflUl^MdiQd,  GonBtantinople,  1298  (1880).  The  J^jJi  ^  ^  aJIS* 
by  Sa*Id  b.  Hibat  AU&h,  who  died  in  ma,  scarcely  comes  in  for  con- 
sideration here,  as  our  fragment  seems  to  be  older. 

■  See  Landaner,  <<Die  Psychologie  dea  Ibn  Slnft,"  ZJ>,M.G.,  vol.  XXIX, 

pp.  335  sqq- 

*  Isaac,  p.  138 ;  see  also  Al  Khaiari,  I,  73. 

*  Compare  with  this  Sa'adyfth's  definition  that  the  soul  is  a  finer  and 
more  ethereal  substance  than  the  spheres,  AmdnOt^  ed.  Landauer,  pp.  166, 

194. 

*  Instead  of  rm^nn,  Isaac,  p.  140, 1.  03,  read  no^cnrr  according  to  the 
Arabic  original,  /.  ^  JR.  XV,  p.  69a,  last  line  but  one  from  bottom. 
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and  ^oKjl  (intelligenoe)  are  not  given  by  Isaac  at  all ;  but 
the  definition  of  the  latter  coincides  with  Isaac's  definition 
of  its  homonym  "tudq  (reasonable  speech). 

The  "  seven  faculties  "  of  the  soul  of  which  the  fragment 
speaks  are  evidently  the  compiler's  own,  as  both  Isaac 
and  Ibn  Sina  only  distinguish  threes  viz.  the  vegetative, 
animal,  and  rational  faculties^.  But  Sa^adyah,  in  the 
commentary  on  Job  i  6  enumerates  three  other  faculties 
of  the  soul,  viz.  thought,  anger,  and  desire,  all  of  which 
figure  in  the  list  given  in  the  fragment.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  the  compiler  enlarged  the  list  for  th%  sake 
of  the  number  sevem,, 

2.  The  secoTvd  division  forms  a  combination  of  philosophy 
and  grammar,  giving  a  collection  of  definitions  and  illus- 
trations of  the  noun.  It  begins  with  three  explanations 
of  the  noun  ascribed  to  Sibawaihi.  There  is  some  difficulty 
in  this,  as  Sibawaihi  neither  gives  a  definition  of  the  noun  ^ 
nor  more  than  one  illustration.  The  latter  is  reproduced 
in  our  fragment^  occupjring  the  second  place,  viz.  that 
a  noun  is  [a  word  like]  man^  horse  *.  There  is,  however, 
other  evidence  that  the  compiler  of  the  note  had  read 
Sibawaihi's  book,  because  there  is  a  quotation  in  line  3 
of  the  text  which  coincides  verbatim  with  the  book^. 
Also  several  words  in  line  2  seem  to  correspond  with 
a  passage  in  page  i,  line  2  of  the  book,  but  are  incorrectly 
copied. 

To  these  definitions  the  compiler  adds  three  more.  The 
second  of  these  has  a  parallel  in  the  "  Treatise  on  Defini- 
tions'*  by  Sa'id  b.  Hibat  Allah  ^    The  text  of  the  last 

^  Compare  Al  Khazari,  II,  14. 

*  ThiB  has  already  been  observed  by  Ibn  Yalsh,  the  commentator  of 
Zamakhsharl's  Mt^a$f<U  (ed.  Jahn,  p.  95). 

*  Bibaioaihi,  ed.  H.  Derenbouig,  p.  i. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  9,  line  15  liJfU  y>^  ^^\  oii  jl  edt  fjJS  ». 

*  MS.  Brit.  Mu8.  Arond.  Pr.  xo,  fol.  139^  J>]^1>.  i^j^  J^^^  f^'^\  Sm, 
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one  in  unfortunately  mutilated.  The  whole  notice  is  an 
interesting  document  testifying  to  the  interest  which 
Oriental  Jews  took  in  the  Arabic  language  and  literature 
which  they  endeavoured  to  disseminate  among  their  own 
kindred.    The  Q^iizah  harbours  many  instances  of  this. 


T-S.  8  Ea.  6K 

Fol.  XyYeno. 

ynrhn  mto  p  jnanoD   (i) 
Hi^H  KTrtm  fofhtQ  wn  n  ^i>«  nrab  dd?^  bws2  ktuk  Dwi>K  'rn 
Kny^KV  'bn  khjd  jwbm  MnnKn  innn  np  n  kh^  n\3  nmj  nn^H 
Dtoniw  2)nhK\  fhnK^i>«i  omi^Ki  rbM^to  n-DBi>«i  bn^t^  fi>K  ^i'Ki 
rtonn^K  p  *n  Dwi>K  nDnn  i^Di  on  b  nnoK  ktok  kv^k  Dwi>K  'rm 

ruK  i>ppi>K  nn  hyi'K  Dirij)  yew  i>3  thv  kh^k  rtoDn^K  nn  naSnn 

Krrtm  |i3Di>w  rbnni>K  nruK  kjuk  njrno^K  In  k^iw^  pNpn 

D«D?Ki>i>  nnano^K  ffipbn  nn^n  ^i^ 

FoL  X|  recto. 

iTB  pn  beo  DD«i»K  i>Kip«  nni>Jh  iTb  ^]p  n^n^oi)  Dowi^K  *in  (2) 
«DDKi>KB  Knn  lya  i>Npi  onei  ^n  Dwi^M  ddk  me  ^a  nin  ^^y w^  oyo 

la-ttci  t«  ^Pn  KM  KDK^a  p*  D^  K^riK^  nnir  Ik  nbp  ii>  i^k  nn 
ODK^K  bp^bn  rh  rh^  ho  m^v  novbH  jk  "hv  tnn^  ho  nmi^ 
bnp*  rb  Hrytvh  )h  •  •  ntOK  iw  npi  ^dd  ^i^y  ^npnoo  |to  ko 
jtoD  Kin  [tK]tDT  ^  i^KT  t:  ^^pd  ^i^y  i>n  DinBo  vopo  nw  cjd«^ 
p  f|nn  rvbv  bin  HDb^  ]H  ***  th\  ♦  •  ^opo  ^i>y  ^  kd  ddk^jk 
DDKa  D^5>B  1^  p  n  K  1KB  DDK  V1D  n?  i«  inn 
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Trakslatiok. 

1.  Extract  from  the  Book  of  Definitions. 

The  definition  of  the  soul  is :  a  perfection  to  the  natural  organic 
body  which  is  potentially  endowed  with  life.  It  is  further  defined 
as  a  luminary  substance  endowed  with  seven  fistculties  which  move 
its  essence  by  means  of  its  desire  to  its  Maker.  The  seven  faculties 
are :  intellect,  thought,  sagacity,  imagination,  desire,  anger,  and  senses. 
The  soul  is  further  defined  as  the  beginning  of  every  sensation. 
Every  movement  of  the  soul  is  [something]  between  movement  and 
rest.  For  were  it  movement  it  could  not  rest,  and  were  it  rest  it 
could  not  move.  Wisdom  is  the  knowledge  of  everything  that  is 
useful  and  of  the  necessity  of  justice.  Intelligence  is  the  most  superior 
characteristic  of  the  reasonable  soul.  It  is  further  defined  as  a  faculty 
which  points  out  the  real  essence  of  things.  Nature  is  the  beginning 
of  movement  and  rest.  It  is  further  defined  as  the  power  which 
directs  concrete  subjects  . .  • 

2.  Definition  of  the  noun  according  to  Sibawaihi,  who  made  three 
statements  on  the  subject,  (i)  The  noun  is  [a  word]  which  conveys 
a  proper  meaning  [of  a  thing]  which  either  profits  or  injures  one. 
Such  a  thing  is  a  noun,  e.  g.  nuxn,  horse.    Subsequently  he  says :  (2) 

Nouns  are is)  ^  noun  is  a  thing  which  has  the  fJEiculty  of 

being  an  agent.  If  you  say :  "  Lo,  he  will  beat  \  he  will  come  to 
me,'*  this  is  not  a  sentence  as  is :  "  Lo,  he  who  beats  thee '  will  come 
to  me.*'  This  [instance]  shows  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  noun  has 
the  faculty  of  performing  an  action.  The  noun  is  a  notion  fixed  on 
something  named  at  the  time  when  it  is  mentioned,  or  belonging  to 
it.  He  says:  The  noun  is  a  defined  sound  which  is  intelligible  and 
points  to  a  meaning,  but  is  independent  of  time  and  place.    The 

noun  is  a  thing  that  points  on  an  appellative Every  word 

which  can  take  a  preposition  is  a  noun  ....  then  it  is  not  a  noun. 

Hartwiq  Hibsohfeld, 

'  Imperfect.  '  Participle, 
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PHILO  OF  ALEXANDKIA^ 

De  Somniis,  L 

The  treatise  entitled  "concerning  the  [doctrine]  that 
dreams  are  sent  by  God/'  begins  with  a  reference  to  its 
predecessor,  in  which  Philo  has  discussed  dreams  of  the 
first  kind.  This  class  includes  all  dreams  which,  sent  by 
the  deity,  correspond  to  the  predilections  or  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  sleepers.  The  second  class  comprises  those  dreams 
which  imply  the  sympathy  of  our  minds  with  that  of  the 
universe,  in  virtue  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  anticipate 
and  forecast  the  future. 

The  first  dream  which  belongs  to  this  class  is  the  ladder 
which  appeared  in  the  heaven,  as  is  narrated  in  Gen. 
xxviiL  12-15.  In  order  to  understand  the  significance 
of  this  apparition  we  must  first  examine  what  went  before 
it.  ''Jacob  went  forth  from  the  well  of  the  oath  and 
journeyed  into  Haran,  and  met  a  place,  for  the  sun  had 
set,  and  he  took  of  the  stones  of  the  place  and  laid  them 
by  his  head,  and  slept  in  that  place  (ibid.,  10  f.)."  Here 
are  three  questions  which  must  be  answered : — ^first,  **  What 
is  the  well  of  the  oath,  and  why  is  it  so  called?"  then, 
"  What  is  Haran,  and  why  did  he  arrive  there  immedi- 
ately ? "  and  lastly, "  What  is  the  place,  and  why,  when 
he  came  there,  did  the  sun  set  and  he  sleep  1 " 

The  well  is  presumably  the  symbol  of  knowledge,  which 
is  in  all  cases  hidden  and  hard  to  discover.  Take  any 
art  you  please — ^not  the  noblest,  but  the  most  obscure, 
which  no  free  man  bred  in  a  city  would  consent  of  his 
own  will  to  practise:  you  will  find  it  hard  to  acquire 
at  the  price  of  sweat  and  thought.    And  water  may  not 

^  One  of  a  serieB  of  articles  in  which  the  works  of  Philo  are  being 
summarized. 
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reward  the  toilsome  search  after  aU  (of.  Qen.  xxvi  32), 
for  the  ends  of  the  sciences  are  indiscoverable.  As  a  man 
advances  in  knowledge  there  is  always  more  behind, 
beyond,  so  that  when  he  £Eincies  he  is  touching  the  limits  of 
a  science  he  is  but  half-way  in  the  judgment  of  his  fellow- 
student,  and  according  to  the  standard  of  the  truth  he 
has  only  just  begun.  The  well  of  knowledge  has  neither 
boundary  nor  end ;  and  accordingly  the  well  is  "  the  well 
of  an  oath,"  since  there  is  no  truth  which  is  surer  than 
this. 

But  why  is  it  the  fourth  and  last  well  digged  by  the 
servants  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  to  which  this  title  is  given  1 
There  are  four  elements  in  the  universe,  earth,  water,  air, 
and  heaven:  all  are  perceptible  by  our  senses  except  the 
heaven,  which  sends  to  us  no  clear  knowledge  of  itself. 
All  the  theories  of  astronomers  are  but  guesses.  No  mortal 
will  ever  be  able  to  comprehend  clearly  the  nature  of 
the  heaven  itself,  of  the  stars,  or  of  the  moon. 

So  too  in  us  the  fourth  element  is  incomprehensible. 
Body,  sense,  speech  we  can  describe.  The  body  moves,  and 
is  the  vessel  of  the  souL  There  are  five  senses,  each  with 
its  proper  organ,  and  they  are  the  bodyguard  of  the  soul. 
Voices  are  loud  or  soft,  harsh  or  musical,  and  in  articulate 
speech,  gift  granted  only  to  man,  it  serves  as  interpreter 
to  the  prompter,  Mind.  Well  then,  this  fourth  thing  within 
us,  this  ruler  Mind,  is  it  comprehensible?  What  is  it  in 
its  essence?  Is  it  spirit,  or  blood,  or  body  at  all?  Surely 
it  is  not  body.  And  if  incorporeal,  which  of  the  many  con- 
ceptions suggested  by  the  philosophers  shall  we  adopt? 
Again,  is  it  bom  along  with  us?  Or  is  it  inserted  from 
without?  When  we  die,  is  it  quenched  or  does  it  long 
survive,  or  is  it  wholly  incorruptible?  Where  does  it 
reside  ?    In  head  or  heart  ? 

Heaven  in  the  world,  and  mind  in  man — both  are  in- 
comprehensible. And  therefore  is  the  fovArth  year  holy 
and  praiseworthy  (Lev.  xix..24).  For  the  heaven  is  holy 
as  the  home  of  the  incorruptible  and  long-lived  natures ; 
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and  mind  is  holj,  being  a  fragment  of  Qod,  as  Moses  says, 
"He  breathed  upon  his  faee  a  breath  of  life,  and  man 
became  a  living  soul"  (Gen.  ii.  7).  It  is  man's  peculiar 
privilege  to  worship  the  "  I  am."  Praiseworthy  therefore 
is  man  as  the  heaven,  whose  eternal  melody  would  wean 
US  from  our  needful  food,  making  us  immortal  by  its  songs 
could  we  but  hear  them  as  Moses  heard. 

"  They  found  no  water  in  the  fourth  well  "—what  is  this 
but  to  say  that  Leah,  who  is  virtue,  bare  no  more  children 
after  Judah,  the  perfect  fruit.  Thanksgiving,  her  fourth  son* 
Both  symbols  set  forth  the  truth  that  all  things  thirst  for 
God,  from  whom  is  all  birth  and  nurture.  Let  little  minds 
suppose  that  the  Lawgiver  speaks  all  this  concerning  the 
excavation  of  wells.  They  who  are  enroUed  in  the  greater 
country,  the  universe,  will  know  clearly  that  the  search 
is  not  for  wells,  but  for  the  four  parts  of  the  whole,  earth, 
water,  air,  heaven — at  least  for  the  seers  and  contemplative. 

Haran  is  a  metropolis  of  the  senses,  so  to  speak,  for  it 
means  a  pit  or  cave,  and  in  the  body  are  excavated  holes 
in  which  each  sense  may  lurk.  So  when  one  leaves  the 
well,  which  is  called  Oath,  one  necessarily  comes  at  once  to 
Haran.  The  emigrant  from  the  perfect  and  infinite  know- 
ledge needs  no  escort  to  guide  him  to  the  senses.  Too 
weak  to  consort  continually  with  pure  intellect  he  declines 
upon  the  senses  and  sensible  objects.  Well  for  him  if  he 
grow  not  old  therein,  and  live  th^re  his  life,  but  only 
sojourn  as  in  a  strange  country,  ever  seeking  restoration 
to  his  fatherland.  Laban  reckoned  it  his  home,  but  Jacob 
could  not  endure  to  spend  many  days  there  as  a  concession 
to  the  needs  of  the  body  (Gen.  xxvii.  43  f.).  So  Abraham, 
the  grandfather  of  this  practiser  of  virtue,  went  forth  from 
Haran  when  he  was  sixty  years  old  (Gen.  xii.  4).  Terah, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  Scripture  expressly  says,  died  there, 
being  but  a  spy  upon  virtue,  and  not  a  citizen  of  virtue, 
capable  only  (as  his  name  denotes)  of  smelling  at  wisdom 
like  a  hound.  Blessed  are  they  who  can  sit  down  at  the 
holy  table  and  feast,  and  still  thirst  for  knowledge. 
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We  are  not  to  see  in  this  account  of  the  migration  of 
Terah  a  literal  fact  such  as  we  should  learn  from  an 
historian.  It  is  recorded  in  order  that  a  lesson  of  the 
utmost  value  for  life,  and  fit  for  a  man,  should  not  be 
neglected.  The  Chaldeans  ai*e  astronomers :  the  citizens  of 
Haran  are  busj  with  the  place  of  the  senses.  Here  is  the 
lesson.  Why  busy  thyself  with  speculations  that  are  high 
above  thee  1  Contemplate  that  which  is  near  thee.  Search 
thyself  without  flattery.  Go  to  Haran,  and  there  prosecute 
thy  research.  Study  thy  senses,  I  do  not  say  thy  soul 
and  mind.  Fetch  down  the  spy  from  the  heavens  and 
know  thyself  if  thou  wilt  attain  to  human  happiness. 

This  disposition  then  the  Hebrews  call  Terah,  the  Greeks 
Socrates.  They  say  that  Socrates  grew  old  in  the  accurate 
study  of  self-knowledge,  never  philosophizing  save  about 
what  concerned  himself.  But  he  was  a  man,  and  Terah 
the  principle  itself.  Abraham  excelled  him,  for  he  learned 
to  know  himself  and  then  renounced  self-knowledge  that 
he  might  come  to  accurate  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The 
more  a  man  comprehends  himself  the  more  he  renounces 
[knowledge  of]  himself,  apprehending  the  universal  nothing- 
ness of  that  wliich  comes  into  being,  and  he  that  has 
renounced  [knowledge  of]  himself  comes  to  know  him 
who  Is. 

The  third  problem,  which  arises  out  of  Gen.  xxviii.  11, 
is  "what  is  the  place  which  he  meets?"  The  word 
** place"  is  used  in  three  senses  in  Scripture.  The  first 
is  the  ordinary  sense  of  space  occupied  by  matter  or  body. 
Bat  in  the  second  it  denotes  the  divine  Logos,  which  God 
himself  has  filled  through  and  through  with  incorporeal 
powers.  Thus  it  is  written,  '*  I  saw  the  place  where  stood 
the  God  of  Israel "  (Exod.  xxiv.  10),  wherein  alone  he  bade 
them  perform  sacrifice.  And  thirdly,  God  himself  is  called 
Place  because  he  contains  all  things,  but  is  contained  by 
nothing  at  all  save  himself.  God  is  his  own  place,  whereas 
you  and  I  are  in  a  place.  So  we  can  understand  how 
Abraham  *'  came  to  the  place  which  God  told  him,  and 
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lifting  up  his  eyes  saw  the  place  afar  off"  (Qen.  xxii.  3  f.). 
He  that  is  led  by  wisdom  reaches  the  divine  Logos,  the 
head  and  end  of  ip€<rK€la,  but  sees  the  other  Place  far 
removed,  since  the  comprehension  of  Qod  as  he  is  is  far 
removed  from  human  understanding. 

So  here,  the  place  he  meets  is  not  Qod  but  God's  Word, 
which  he  sends  into  the  region  of  sense  to  help  the  virtuous, 
and  they  heal  the  soul's  diseases^  setting  up  the  sacred 
admonitions  as  immoveable  laws.  This  place  Jie  meets 
involuntarily,  that  is  not  coming  to  it  of  set  purpose. 
Suddenly  the  divine  Word  appears,  ready  to  journey  with 
the  desolate  soul  and  affording  greater,  because  unlooked 
for,  joy  of  hope.  So  Moses  leads  forth  the  people  to  meet 
Qod  (Exod.  xix.  17),  knowing  well  that  he  comes  unseen 
to  the  souls  that  yearn  for  him. 

**He  met  the  place"  then.  And  why?  ''Because  the 
sun  went  down"  (Gen.  xxviii.  11).  It  is  not  the  pheno- 
menal sun  which  is  meant  but  the  brilliant  light  of  the 
invisible  supreme  God,  before  which  the  second  lights  of 
the  Word  or  Words  pale  and,  much  more,  the  places  of  the 
sensible  material  world  are  overshadowed.  Wonder  not 
that,  according  to  the  rules  of  allegory,  the  sun  is  likened 
to  the  father  and  ruler  of  all  things.  Really  nothing  is 
like  God,  but  two  things  are  conventionally  compared  to 
him — soul  and  sun.  The  likeness  of  the  soul  to  God  is 
clearly  implied  in  the  account  of  the  creation  of  man  (Gen. 
i.  a; ;  cf.  ix.  6) ;  that  of  the  sun  is  indicated  by  symbols. 
With  little  reflection  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  likeness. 
In  the  Hymns  the  Psalmist  sings  *'  the  Lord  is  my  light " 
(Ps.  xxvi  1),  and  not  light  only  but  archetype  of  every  other 
light,  nay  rather  older  and  higher  than  every  archetype. 

As  the  sun  shows  up  hidden  bodies  so  God  begat  all 
things — did  not  merely  bring  them  to  light  but  made  the 
things  which  were  not  before,  being  not  merely  firamer 
(hriiuovpySs)  but  actually  creator. 

Elsewhere  the  sun  stands  for  the  human  mind,  for  per- 
ception, and  for  the  divine  Word ;  as  here  for  the  Buler 
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of  the  oniverse  to  whom  all  things  are  manifest^  even  the 
inyisible  workings  of  the  mind's  recesses. 

To  clinch  this  point  Philo  cries  out  like  an  orator  in 
a  law  court,  "  Bepeat  the  law."  The  statute  to  which  he 
appeals  is  Exod.  xxii.  2,6  f.,  '*  If  thou  take  in  pledge  the 
doak  of  thy  neighbour  thou  shalt  restore  it  to  him  before 
the  going  down  of  the  sun ;  for  this  is  his  only  covering, 
this  is  the  cloak  of  his  unseemliness.  Wherein  shall  he 
sleep?  if^  therefore,  he  cry  unto  me  I  will  hear  him:  for 
I  am  merciful"  Is  it  not  natural  that  those  who  think 
that  the  Lawgiver  showed  such  zeal  for  raiment  should 
remind  us,  if  not  abuse  us,  saying :  *^  What  is  this — the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe  call  himself  merciful 
in  respect  of  so  trivial  a  matter  as  this?  Such  a  view  is 
characteristic  of  those  who  do  not  understand  the  greatness 
of  the  virtue  of  the  all-great  God,  and  without  any  warrant 
attribute  human  pettiness  of  mind  to  the  uncreated  and 
incorruptible  nature  of  God.  It  is  not  strange  that  the 
creditors  should  keep  the  pledges  until  they  recover  their 
own.  If  the  debtors  are  poor  it  would  have  been  better 
to  write  a  law  that  they  should  rather  assist  them  with 
alms ;  but  for  what  could  a  man  pledge  his  only  garment? 
no  one  lacks  the  necessities  of  life  so  long  as  there  are 
springs  of  water  and  the  earth  bears  its  yearly  harvest. 
And  why  is  the  garment  to  be  restored  at  night  when 
darkness  would  conceal  his  shame?  Nothing  is  said  about 
the  return  of  the  bedclothes  in  the  mornings  indeed  the 
peculiarity  of  the  language  is  sufficient  to  lead  even  the 
slowest  to  perceive  some  meaning  other  than  the  literal. 

Such  considerations  may  be  urged  against  the  wiseacres 
who  insist  upon  a  literal  interpretation  and  lift  tiieir  eye* 
brows  at  any  other.  Let  us  follow  the  laws  of  allegory, 
the  cloak  is  a  symbol  of  speech,  the  best  gift  given  from 
God  to  man.  Speech  enables  him  to  resist  all  revolution- 
aries, it  conceals  his  faults  and  leads  him  to  amendment. 
But  there  are  some  who  take  his  speech  in  pledge  and  rob 
him  of  it.    Such  wage  implacable  warfare  against  the 
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rational  nature,  cutting  off  its  shoots,  stifling  its  young 
growth,  rendering  it  barren  of  all  noble  practices,  and 
quenching  love  of  philosophic  speculation. 

The  ''shame"  which  speech  hides  is  ignorance,  and 
therefore  it  is  added  ''this  doak  is  the  onlj  cloak  of  his 
unseemliness."  In  what  then  will  he  sleep  1  that  is  to  say, 
in  what  then  will  a  man  rest  and  be  at  peace  save  in 
speech?  For  speech  lightens  the  burden  of  our  race,  just 
as  the  kindness  of  familiar  friends  has  often  healed  those 
who  are  oppressed  by  grief,  or  fear,  or  any  other  evil,  so 
not  often,  but  always,  the  heaviest  load  of  all,  which  bodily 
necessities  and  unforeseen  accidents  lay  upon  us,  is  warded 
off  by  speech  alone.  Speech  is  our  friend  and  familiar 
companion,  united  to  us  by  an  indissoluble  and  invisible 
bond.  It  tells  us  what  will  be  profitable  for  us,  and  when 
anything  unforeseen  comes  upon  us  it  is  ready  of  its  own 
accord  to  help  not  only  as  counsellor  but  as  comrade.  If 
it  fail  in  plan  or  act  it  can  still  console  us,  for  it  is  a  salve 
of  wounds  and  a  salvation  of  the  soul's  passions — this 
speech  which  we  must  restore  before  the  rays  which  Qod, 
in  pity  for  our  race,  sends  into  the  mind  of  man  have  set. 
So  he  that  receives  man's  peculiar  possession  may  cover 
the  shame  of  mortal  life  and  profit  by  the  divine  gift  and 
rest  calmly.  So  long,  then,  as  God  sheds  upon  you  this 
holy  light  strive  in  the  day  to  repay  the  pledge  to  the 
Lord:  for  at  its  setting,  like  all  Egypt,  you  will  have 
a  darkness  which  can  be  felt  for  ever,  and  smitten 
with  blindness  and  ignorance  you  will  be  robbed  of  your 
fancied  possessions,  enslaved  perforce  by  the  seer  Israel, 
whom  you  held  in  pledge. 

This  lengthy  digression  is  necessary  to  bring  out  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "  he  met  the  place  for  the  sun  had 
set."  When  the  rays  of  God,  whereby  the  clearest  concep* 
tions  of  things  are  produced,  desert  the  soul  then  the  second 
and  weaker  light  of  words,  not  of  things,  arises ;  as  in  this 
world  the  moon  rises  at  sunset.  To  meet  a  place  or  word 
IS  gift  sufficient  for  those  who  cannot  see  the  God  who 
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transcends  place  and  word:  since  that  pure  light  has  set 
for  them  they  reap  the  fruits  of  the  tempered  light. 

Some,  supposing  that  the  sun  is  a  symbolic  expression 
for  perception  and  mind,  which  are  considered  to  be  criteria 
in  ourselves,  and  that  place  is  the  divine  Logos,  have  inter- 
preted thus : — the  practiser  of  virtue  met  the  divine  Word 
when  the  mortal  and  human  light  set.  It  is  only  when 
mind  and  sense  confess  their  weakness  and,  so  to  speak 
set,  that  right  reason  comes  foi*ward  to  champion  the  soul 
that  has  despaired  of  itself. 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  he  took  of  the  stones  of  the  place 
and  laid  them  at  his  head  and  slept  in  that  place.  The  literal 
meaning  is  sufficiently  impressive ;  it  contains  a  condemna- 
tion of  the  luxurious  life  of  the  miserable  people  who  think 
themselves  happy,  but  we  must  search  out  the  symbolism 
of  the  passage.  The  divine  place  and  the  sacred  region  are 
full  of  bodiless  intelligences,  and  these  are  immortal  souls. 
One  of  these  he  takes,  choosing  the  highest,  and  places  it 
near  his  mind,  for  the  mind  is,  in  a  way,  the  head  of  the 
soul.  So  he  will  not  sleep,  in  the  literal  sense,  but  repose 
upon  the  divine  Word  and  rest  thereon  his  whole  life,  no 
heavy  load.  And  the  Word  gladly  hearkens  and  receives 
the  athlete  for  training  until  his  strength  becomes  irresis- 
tible. Then  with  divine  inspirations  he  changes  Jacob's 
ears  to  eyes  and  calls  him  Israel  the  seer,  and  crowns  him 
with  the  crown  of  victory  whose  name  is  numbness  (Gen. 
xxxii.  25).  For  it  is  said  the  breadth  was  numbed ;  for  if 
the  soul  which  has  been  perfected  in  the  contests  of  virtue 
is  not  elated,  but  contracts  the  breadth  which  is  widened 
by  opinion,  and  then  trips  itself  up  voluntarily,  and  halts 
in  order  that  it  may  be  passed  by  the  bodiless  natures,  it 
will  conquer  though  it  appears  to  be  defeated. 

Such  is  the  preface  of  the  vision  sent  by  God :  now  it 
is  time  to  turn  to  the  vision  itself.  ''He  dreamed,  and 
lo  a  ladder  planted  firmly  on  the  earth,  whose  head  reached 
to  the  heaven,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascended  and  de- 
scended upon  it ;   but  the  Lord  was  set  upon  it."     Now 
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the  ladder  is  the  air  whose  foot  is  the  earth,  and  whose 
summit  the  heaven ;  and  the  air,  which  gives  life  to  all 
creatures,  is  itself  a  well-peopled  city,  whose  citizens  are 
incorruptible  and  immortal  souls,  equal  in  number  to  the 
stars ;  some  of  these  souls  go  down  to  be  imprisoned  in 
mortal  bodies,  being  akin  to  earth  and  fond  of  bodies. 
Others  go  up,  and  if  they  yearn  for  the  conditions  of  mortal 
life  return  again;  but  those  which  condemn  its  futility 
call  the  body  a  prison  and  a  tomb,  and  escape  to  the  upper 
air,  there  to  remain  on  high  for  ever.  There  are  other 
souls,  pure  and  good,  whose  thoughts  are  greater  and  more 
divine,  who  never  desired  any  earthly  thing,  but  are  the 
lieutenants  of  the  AU -ruler,  ever  seeing  and  hearing  all 
things ;  these  are  the  demons  of  all  other  philosophers,  who 
are  called  in  the  Law  angels  or  messengers.  It  is  not 
that  the  omnipresent  God  needs  informers,  but  that  it  is 
expedient  for  us  poor  mortals  to  have  intelligences  as 
mediators  and  arbitrators,  because  we  quail  before  the 
supreme  Judge.  So  once  perceiving  this,  we  besought  one 
of  the  mediators,  saying,  "  Speak  thou  to  us,  and  let  not 
God  speak  to  us  lest  we  die."  God  must  employ  ministers 
for  his  beneficence,  else  we  cannot  bear  it. 

There  is  a  ladder  in  man  as  well  as  in  the  universe. 
If  we  look  we  shall  find  that  the  ladder  in  man  is  the  soul, 
whose  foot  is  the  esurthly  sense,  and  whose  head  is  the 
heavenly  mind;  now  throughout  the  soul  the  words  of 
God  go  up  and  down  incessantly,  now  dragging  it  up  with 
them,  away  from  the  mortal  sphere,  to  see  the  sight  of 
those  things  which  alone  are  worth  seeing,  and  now,  not 
casting  it  down,  since  neither  God  nor  the  Word  of  Qod 
can  be  the  cause  of  punishment,  but  descending  with  it 
for  love  and  pity  of  our  race,  to  help  and  succour  and 
revive  the  soul  that  is  still  carried  about  within  the  body 
as  in  a  river.  The  Ruler  of  the  universe  himself  walks 
about  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  absolutely  deanned 
^Lev.  XX  vi.  12) ;  but  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  still 
being  washed,  and  have  not  yet  washed  away  the  pol- 
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lutions  of  bodily  life,  the  angels  walk,  the  words  of  God 
gladdening  them  with  the  doctrines  of  virtue.  Strive 
then,  O  soul,  to  become  God's  house,  an  holy  temple, 
a  goodly  dwelling-place;  for  perchance  thou  too  shalt 
have  the  householder  of  the  whole  world  caring  for  his 
own  house,  that  it  may  ever  be  kept  well  fenced  and  free 
from  harm. 

Perhaps  ^so  the  practiser  of  virtue  conceives  of  his  own 
life  as  like  a  ladder,  for  practice  is  an  unequal  thing,  now 
soaring  up  and  now  descending.  Some  one  has  said  that 
the  life  of  the  practisers  of  virtue  alternates  between 
waking  life  and  death-like  sleep.  And  this  is  true,  since 
they  are  midway  between  the  wise,  whose  dwelling-place 
is  heaven,  and  the  wicked,  whose  home  is  the  recesses 
of  hades.  Those  who  are  practising  virtue  walk  up  and 
down  as  upon  a  ladder,  drawn  up  or  dragged  back  until 
God,  the  umpire  of  the  struggle,  award  the  prize  to  the 
worthy  and  destroy  the  rest. 

Again,  the  affairs  of  men  are  like  a  ladder.  One  day, 
as  some  one  said,  puts  down  one  man  from  on  high  and 
raises  another  up.  Princes  become  commoners,  commoners 
become  princes.  Eich  become  poor,  and  poor  rich.  Such 
and  such  is  the  road  of  human  affairs,  up  and  down ;  full  of 
unstable  fortunes  whose  inequality  time  plamly  shows. 

Now  the  dream  showed  the  archangel,  the  Lord  fixed  on 
the  ladder.  For  we  must  suppose  that  as  a  charioteer 
stands  above  his  chariot,  or  a  pilot  above  his  ship,  so 
the  Absolute  stands  over  bodies,  souls,  things,  words, 
angels,  earth,  air,  heaven,  perceptible  powers,  invisible 
natures,  over  whatever  can  or  cannot  be  seen.  God  is 
the  charioteer  of  nature.  But  if  God  is  fixed  thereon  it 
is  only  because  he  is  the  prop  and  firm  foundation  of  all 
things. 

He  that  stands  upon  the  ladder  of  heaven  says  ^'  I  am 
the  Lord  God  of  Abraham  thy  father,  and  the  God  of  Isaac  " 
(Gen.  xxviii.  13).  The  difference  in  the  phrases  is  not 
without  meaning.    Isaac  stands  for  the  knowledge  which 
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is  self-taught,  but  Abraham  for  the  knowledge  which  is 
being  taught.  The  one  is  a  son  of  the  soil,  the  other  a 
settler  who  has  forsaken  the  language  of  the  astronomers, 
and  oome  to  that  which  befits  a  rational  being,  the  worship 
of  the  Cause  of  all  things.  Abraham  then  needs  two 
powers,  governance  and  beneficence,  while  Isaac  needs  only 
the  gifts  which  are  showered  down  from  aboTe.  Qod  is 
the  name  of  the  gracious  Power,  Lord  is  the  name  of  the 
kingly  Power,  so  Jacob  jnrays  that  the  Lord  would  be  to 
him  a  Qod,  for  he  wished  no  longer  to  fear  him  as  Buler, 
but  to  honour  and  love  him  as  Benefactor. 

Shall  we  then  be  blind  to  all  but  the  literal  meaning 
of  scripture  1  Nay,  truly,  if  we  close  the  eye  of  the  soul, 
and  will  not  or  cannot  look  up,  do  thou,  O  HierophaiA, 
prompt  and  direct  us  till  thou  initiate  us  into  the  hidden 
light  of  sacred  words,  and  show  us  the  beauties  which 
are  hid  from  the  gaze  of  the  profane.  And  ye  hsouIs  who 
have  tasted  the  divine  desires  rise  up  from  your  'deep  deep, 
scatter  the  mist,  press  on  to  the  glorious  «pectacle,  quitting 
your  slow  and  hesitating  fear,  that  ye  may  perceive  what 
sights  and  sounds  for  your  advantage  the  president  of 
the  great  games  hath  made  ready. 

The  oracle  calls  Jacob's  grandfather  his  father,  and  does 
not  add  the  title  to  his  real  father.  It  is  well  worth  while 
to  examine  carefully  the  reason  for  this.  Virtue  is  said 
to  be  acquired  either  by  nature,  or  by  practice,  or  by 
learning.  So  there  are  three  chieftains  of  the  nation  all 
wise,  but  not  starting  from  the  same  point,  although  they 
press  towards  the  same  end.  Abraham,  the  eldest  of  these, 
used  instruction  as  his  guide  upon  the  way  leading  to 
virtue ;  Isaac  self-taught  nature ;  Jacob  toilsome  practices. 
AU  three  are  types  or  kinds  of  minds.  Thus  Jacob,  if  he 
run  strenuously  towards  the  goal,  becomes  Israel,  and  then 
has  Isaac,  not  Abraham,  for  his  father.  This  is  not  my 
own  legend,  but  an  oracle  inscribed  in  the  sacred  records- 
Scripture  says  "  Israel  removed,  he  and  all  that  were  his, 
and  came  to  the  well  of  the  oath,  and  sacrificed  a  sacrifice 
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to  the  God  of  his  father  Isaac"  (Gen.  xlvi.  i).  Now  do 
you  understand  that  the  text  does  not  concern  corruptible 
men,  but  the  nature  of  things  ? 

God  bids  Jacob  *'  fear  not,"  Abraham  he  taught,  Isaac  he 
begat.  Abraham  was  his  disciple,  Isaac  his  son.  How 
shall  we  fear  who  have  God  as  our  defender?  To  Jacob 
God  promises  the  earth,  that  is  fruitful  virtue,  whereon  he 
sleeps.  The  race  of  wisdom  is  likened  to  the  sand  of 
the  earth,  for  instruction  checks  the  flocNd-tides  of  sin.  The 
wise  man  is  not  a  blessing  to  himself  alone,  but  to  all 
who  share  a  rational  nature..  If  any  one  in  house  or  city 
or  district  or  nation  become  a  lover  of  wisdom,  that  house, 
city,  district,  or  nation  must  lead  a  better  life,  influenced 
by  the  sweet  savour  of  his  wisdom. 

But  the  greatest  benefit  for  the  soul  that  labours  and 
strives  is  to  have  the  omnipresent  God  for  comrade  on 
his  journey.  For  lo,  he  says,  ''  I  am  with  thee."  What 
wealth  then  could  we  need  ?  Thee  we  have  who  alone  art 
the  true  wealth,  guarding  us  on  the  way,  which  in  all 
its  windings  leads  to  virtue.  Very  well  is  it  said,  "  I  will 
return  thee  to  this  land."  It  were  best  that  the  reason 
should  remain  in  its  own  sphere,  and  not  migrate  to  the 
sphere  of  the  senses ;  it  is  next  best  that  it  should  return 
to  its  own  sphere  again.  And  perhaps  also  thei-e  is  here 
a  hint  of  the  doctrine  of  the  souFs  immoitality ;  for  it  left 
its  heavenly  place  and  came,  as  it  were,  into  a  strange 
country,  the  body.  So  the  father  that  begat  it  says  that 
he  will  not  leave  it  for  ever  imprisoned,  but  taking  pity 
will  loose  its  chains  and  send  it  free  to  its  meti*opolis, 
and  will  not  cease  before  his  promise  is  made  good. 

So  Jacob  cries  out  repentant,  *'  It  is  not  as  I  thought ; 
the  Lord  contains  and  is  not  contained,  according  to  the 
true  theory."  But  this  visible  universe  is  nothing  else  than 
the  house  of  God,  that  is  of  one  of  the  powers  of  the 
Absolute,  his  beneficence.  Further,  he  calls  the  universe 
the  gate  of  true  heaven.  What  then  does  this  mean  1  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  world  of  ideas  save  by 
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migration  from  the  material  worlcL    We  must  enter  in  by 
the  gate  appointed. 

But  enough  of  this.  There  is  another  dream  which 
belongs  to  the  same  class,  which  is  thus  narrated  by  the 
dreamer : — "  The  angel  of  God  said  to  me  in  sleep,  Jacob ; 
and  I  said,  What  is  it  ?  and  he  said,  Look  up  with  thine 
«  eyes,  and  behold  the  goats  and  the  rams  mounting  upon 
the  sheep  and  the  goats,  white  and  spotted  and  ring^ 
straked ;  for  I  have  seen  all  that  Laban  doth  to  thee. 
I  am  the  Qod  that  was  seen  of  thee  in  Qod's  place,  where 
thou  didst  anoint  for  me  a  pillar,  and  didst  vow  unto 
me  a  vow.  Now,  therefore,  rise  up  and  come  forth  &om 
this  land,  and  depart  into  the  land  of  thy  birth,  and  I 
will  be  with  thee"  (Gen,  xxxL  11-13).  Hence  we  see  that 
dreams,  which  come  through  the  interpreters  and  attendant 
angels  of  the  First  Cause,  are  also  reckoned  as  sent  by 
God.  Notice  what  follows.  To  some  the  Holy  Word  speaks 
as  a  king  in  command :  to  others  it  suggests  as  a  teacher 
to  his  disciples  what  will  be  beneficial  for  them :  to  others 
as  a  counsellor  it  introduces  the  best  thoughts,  and  so 
benefits  those  who  of  themselves  are  ignorant  of  what  is 
expedient:  to  others  again^  like  a  friend,  it  brings  up 
unspeakable  things,  which  none  of  the  uninitiated  may 
hear.  Here,  as  to  Moses  at  the  bush  and  to  Abraham  at 
the  sacrifice  of  his  beloved  and  only  son,  it  speaks  as  to 
a  friend,  first  calling  him  by  name.  And  Jacob  looks  up 
to  discern  the  meaning  of  the  symbols  presented  to  him. 
The  he-goat  and  the  ram  are  leaders  of  their  flocks.  The 
flocks  are  souls ;  the  he-goats  and  the  xams  are  the  right 
reason  of  wisdom. 

And  when  he  looked  up— saw  with  the  -eye  of  his  mind 
which  before  was  closed — he  beheld  the  pw^ect  Reasons, 
sharpened  to  the  diminution  of  vice  and  the  increase  of 
right  action,  mounting  upon  the  young  and  tender  souls, 
not  seeking  empty  pleasure,  but  sowing  the  invisible  seed 
of  the  doctrines  of  knowledge.  Go  then,  sow  your  seed, 
ye  Reasons,  pass  by  no  soul  of  good  and  virgin  soil,  for 
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such  will  bear  good  firuit,  all  male  offspring,  ringstraked, 
speckled,  and  grisled. 

We  must  inquire  into  the  force  of  each  of  these  terms, 
"ringstraked,  speckled^  and  grisled.*'  *< Ringstraked "  is 
literally  very  white,  bidkevKot — ^for  bii  has  an  intensive  force 
in  compounds.  So  the  meaning  is  that  the  firstborn  of 
the  soul  that  receives  sacred  seed  are  **  very  white,"  like 
the  clearest  brightest  light  of  unclouded  noon. 

"Speckled"  does  not  refer  to  the  irregular  spots  of 
leprosy,  which  represent  the  unsettled  life  of  an  unstable 
mind,  but  to  the  regular  and  harmonious  markings  which 
fit  into  and  correspond  with  each  other.  The  word  is 
commonly  appropriated  to  weaving  or  embroidery ;  Hut  the 
universe  itself  is  a  piece  of  embroidery,  an  harmonious 
combination  of  different  elements  which  calls  for  reverential 
respect  for  the  work,  the  art,  and  the  artificer. 

The  third  offspring  is  described  as  "grisled,"  dust- 
coloured,  sprinkled  {aTrobo€ib€h  pavroC),  What  sane  man 
would  not  say  that  these  also  belong  to  the  class  of  speckled 
or  variegated?  Such  zeal  for  minute  details  is  not  con- 
cerned with  the  difference  of  cattle,  but  with  the  path 
which  leads  to  virtue.  The  meaning  is  that  he  who  walks 
thereon  is  sprinkled  with  dust  and  water,  because  the 
story  goes  that  earth  and  water  were  mixed  and  moulded 
by  the  Creator  and  transformed  into  our  body,  which  is 
no  handiwork,  but  a  work  of  invisible  nature.  It  is  then 
the  beginning  of  wisdom  not  to  forget  oneself,  but  ever 
to  hold  before  oneself  that  out  of  which  one  is  compounded 
so  may  one  be  cleansed  from  haughtiness,  the  evil  which 
God  most  detests.  For,  who  bethinking  himself  that  ashes 
and  water  are  his  b^;innings  of  being  (1^9  yci^^o-cois),  can 
be  puffed  up  and  exalted  by  pride  1  Therefore,  the  law- 
giver ordained  (^$i«ca^ai<rci')  that  those  about  to  perform  the 
sacred  rites  should  be  sprinkled  therewith,  thinking  none 
worthy  to  sacrifice  who  had  not  first  known  himself  and 
perceived  the  nothingness  of  man,  inferring  from  the 
elements  of  which  he  is  composed  his  utter  unworthiness. 
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The  great  highprieet,  whenever  he  is  about  to  perform 
the  ritual  ordained  by  law,  must  first  be  sprinkled 
with  ashes  and  water  (Elxod.  xzix.  4)  to  remind  him  of 
himself,  just  as  the  wise  Abraham  when  he  went  to  entreat 
God  said  that  he  was  earth  and  dust  (Oen.  xviii.  27). 
llien  he  must  put  on  the  coat  reaching  to  his  feet,  and 
the  varied  thing  which  is  called  the  breastplate,  the  image 
of  the  stars. 

For  there  are,  it  would  seem,  two  temples  of  God — the 
one,  this  world  in  which  God*s  firstborn,  the  divine  Logos, 
is  highpriest ;  and  the  other  the  rational  soul,  whereof  the 
true  man  is  priest,  whose  material  image  is  he  who  performs 
the  ancestral  prayers  and  sacrifices,  who  is  commanded  to 
put  on  the  aforesaid  coat,  the  counterpart  of  the  whole 
heaven,  that  the  world  may  join  with  man  and  man  with 
the  universe  in  the  rite. 

What  then  of  the  third  class — the  pure  white?  When 
this  same  highpriest  enters  into  the  inmost  place  of  the 
sanctuary,  he  puts  off  his  varied  garment  and  takes  a 
Second  made  of  finest  linen.  This  is  the  symbol  of  har- 
mony, of  incorruptibility,  of  most  brilliant  light :  for  this 
fine  linen  is  unbroken  and  is  made  of  nothing  that  dies, 
and,  moreover,  has  a  bright  and  shining  colour,  being  not 
carelessly  purified.  Thus  I  read  this  riddle.  None  of  those 
who  guilelessly  and  purely  worship  the  Absolute  (rd  6v) 
but  must  first  be  determined  to  despise  the  affairs  of  men, 
which  beguile  and  harm  and  bring  weakness :  then,  derid- 
ing the  vain  inventions  of  mortals,  he  aims  at  immortality ; 
and  last,  he  is  illuminated  by  the  shadowless  brilliant  light 
of  truth,  no  longer  entertaining  any  vain  opinion. 

In  strong  contrast  with  the  highpriest  who  is  clad  thus 
and  thus  we  read  of  Joseph  with  his  coat  of  many  colours. 
He  is  not  sprinkled  with  holy  purifications,  whence  he 
might  have  known  himself  to  be  a  compound  of  ashes  and 
water;  nor  may  he  touch  the  white  and  radiant  garment, 
virtue.  His  coat  is  the  varied  coat  of  politics,  wherein  the 
smallest  portion  of  truth  is  mingled  with  many  large  portions 
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of  specious  lies.  Hence  have  sprung  up  all  the  sophists  of 
Egypt,  augurs,  ventriloquists,  diviners,  from  whose  trea- 
cherous arts  it  is  very  hard  to  escape.  So  it  is  but  natural 
that  Moses  speaks  of  his  coat  as  being  drabbled  with  blood 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  31),  since  all  the  life  of  the  politician  is 
bedrabbled,  warring,  and  warred  upon,  smitten  by  unfore* 
seen  contingencies.  Examine  the  great  leader  of  the  people, 
unaffected  by  the  general  admiration  which  he  commands. 
Tou  will  find  many  diseases  lurking  within  him :  dangers 
are  dogging  his  footsteps :  each  individual  is  raising  itself 
by  violence  and  secretly  wrestling  with  him,  while  the 
many  are  discontented  with  his  rule,  or  a  more  powerful 
rival  is  rising  up  against  him.  Envy  is  always  a  terrible 
enemy^  ever  clinging  to  our  fancied  success.  But  if  we 
don  the  embroidered  robe  of  virtue  we  shall  escape  the 
snares  of  Laban  (Gen.  xxxi.  12). 

When  the  sacred  Word  has  cleansed  us  with  the  purifi- 
catory sprinklings  and  adorned  us  with  the  unspeakable 
words  of  true  philosophy,  it  condemns  the  envious  trea- 
cherous disposition,  and  we  must  not  quail  who  have  the 
hope  of  God's  alliance. 

But  when  it  is  said  I  am  the  God  who  was  seen  of  thee 
in  the  place  of  God  we  must  ask:  "Are  there  then  two 
Gods,**  as  the  phrase  suggests?  He  that  is  truly  God  is 
one,  but  they  who  are  loosely  so  called  are  many.  Where- 
fore the  holy  Word  uses  the  definite  article  of  him  who 
is  truly  God,  and  not  of  the  many.  In  the  present  instance 
it  is  his  most  ancient  Logos  that  is  called  God — not  that 
the  writer  is  superstitious  about  the  application  of  terms, 
but  because  he  sets  one  goal  before  himself  to  keep  to  his 
system.  For  no  name  belongs  rightly  to  the  Absolute,  who 
is  of  a  nature  to  exist  simply,  not  to  be  described.  There 
is  an  old  legend  that  the  deity  at  different  times  visits 
different  cities  in  human  form,  seeking  out  cases  of  unright- 
eousness and  lawlessness.  Perhaps  it  is  not  true,  but  even 
so  it  is  profitable  and  expedient  that  it  should  be  current. 
And  Scripture,  though  it  employs  more  reverent  conceptions 
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of  the  Absolute,  does  at  the  same  time  liken  Ood  to  man, 
speaking  of  his  face,  voice,  anger^  and  so  forth,  for  the  profit 
of  the  learner.  Some  are  so  dull  that  they  cannot  conceive 
of  God  at  all  without  a  body.  So  it  is  written,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  Ood  is  not  as  a  man  (Num.  xxiii.  19),  and,  on 
the  other,  ^'  the  Lord  thy  Ood  shall  school  thee  as  a  man 
might  school  his  son  *'  (Deut.  viii.  5).  Why  then  should 
we  wonder  if  God  is  made  like  angels,  and  sometimes  even 
men,  for  the  assistance  of  the  needy? 

Why  then,  O  soul,  dost  thou  still  labour  in  vain  1  Why 
dost  thou  not  attend  upon  the  ascetic,  that  thou  mayest 
learn  to  wield  the  weapons  that  overcome  passion  and  vain 
opinion  ?  For,  perchance,  having  learned  thou  shalt  be  lord 
of  a  flock,  approved  rational  and  varied.  So  wilt  thou 
bewail  the  piteous  race  of  men,  and  never  cease  entreating 
the  Godhead.  So  shalt  thou  continually  glorify  God  and 
engrave  holy  hymns  on  pillars,  that  thou  mayest  not  only 
recount  fluently  but  also  sing  musically  the  virtues  of 
him  who  is.  For  so  shalt  thou  be  able  to  return  to  thy 
father's  house  and  escape  the  endless  storm  that  rages 
abroad. 

J.  H.  A.  Hart. 
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NOTES   ON   OLD   TESTAMENT   HISTORY. 
IIL    Judges  x.  6—1  Samuel  viii. 

In  the  precediDg  section  reference  was  made  to  the  passage, 
Judges  z.  6  sqq.,  which  is  not  merely  an  Introduction  to  the  story  of 
Jephthah,  but,  by  its  inclusion  of  the  Philistines  (ver.  6  sq.),  evidently 
has  in  yiew,  also,  the  Philistine  oppression  in  the  days  of  Eli  and 
Samuel.  It  commences  a  period  of  history  which  closes  with  the 
institution  of  the  Monarchy,  and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  in  an 
earlier  form  it  was  immediately  followed  by  the  account  of  Saul's 
defeat  of  the  Philistines  and  the  Ammonites  (i  Sam.  xi,  xiii  sq.).  The 
chapters  which  intervene  comprise :  (a)  an  account  of  the  exploits  of 
Samson  (Judges  xiii-xvi),  (6)  an  Appendix  to  the  book  of  Judges 
(xvii-xxi),  and  (c)  narratives  dealing  with  Eli,  the  guardian  of  the 
ark,  and  Samuel.  Of  these,  the  first  affects  Judah  alone :  Samson's 
deeds  are  neither  the  sequel  to  Jephthah*s  life  nor  are  they  the 
prelude  to  the  work  of  Eli.  Certain  features  (e.  g.  the  Nazirite  vow, 
family  of  Moses,  mention  of  the  Philistines  and  Banites)  associate 
this  cycle  with  the  chapters  that  follow,  but  it  must  be  recognized 
that,  in  spite  of  their  extreme  interest  as  examples  of  popular 
literature,  they  can  scarcely  claim  to  be  considered  as  historical 
documents.  The  Appendix  differs  markedly  from  the  rest  of  the 
book ;  it  does  not  describe  the  exploits  of  any  judge,  but  relates  two 
incidents  which  were  attributed  to  this  age.  The  literary  evidence 
suggests  that  it  is  a  later  addition  to  the  book.  The  signs  of 
Beuteronomic  redaction  which  characterize  the  stories  of  the  judges 
(ii.  6-xvi.  31)  are  wanting,  and  although  this  does  not  preclude  the 
possibility  that  the  chapters  go  back  to  an  old  source,  the  conclusion 
which  the  literary  phenomena  suggest  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Finally,  in  i  Sam.  i  sqq.,  the  whole  account  of  the  part  played  by 
Samuel  must  be  treated  with  the  greatest  care.  By  the  side  of  the 
older  narratives  which  tell  how  Saul  delivered  the  people  from  their 
enemies  and  thence  became  king,  there  are  chapters  which  represent 
a  tradition  which  can  only  have  arisen  long  after  these  events 
occurred.  Here  we  fipd  Samuel,  the  theocratic  head  of  the  people, 
wielding  an  authority  which  makes  the  institution  of  a  monarchy 
practically  unnecessary.  The  desire  of  the  people  for  a  king  is  now 
regarded  as  an  act  of  apostasy.    That  the  age  demanded  a  leader, 
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and  that  Tahweh  himself  had  selected  the  man  whom  Samuel  was  to 
anoint,  is  ignored.    To  quote  from  Prof.  Kent  * : — 

"  Very  different  were  the  traditions  cherished  by  the  later  prophets. 
The  figure  of  an  EUjah,  an  Elisha,  or  an  Isaiah  dictating  in  the  name 
of  Jehovah  to  king  and  people  was  on  the  one  hand  prominently 
before  them.  On  the  other,  the  evils  of  the  kingship,  as  exemplified 
in  the  despotic,  luxurious  and— to  their  enlightened  point  of  view — 
apostate  reigns  of  such  kings  as  Solomon  and  Ahab,  were  uppermost 
in  their  minds.  To  them  the  kingship  seemed  a  step  not  forward 
from  anarchy  and  oppression,  as  it  actually  was,  but  backward  from 
that  ideal  theocracy  which  their  imagination  had  unconsciously 
projected  on  the  canvas  of  their  early  past  All  Israel  was  conceived 
of  as  enjoying  the  benign  guidance  of  the  great  prophet-judge, 
Samuel." 

To  this  representation  of  history  belong  i  Sam.  viii,.x.  17-25,  xii, 
XV,  and  xxviiL  3-25,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  there  are  other 
passages  wherein  the  tendency  to  idealize  Samuel  can  already  be  dis- 
cerned. That  chapter  vii,  SamueFs  great  victory  over  the  Philistines, 
is  unhistorical,  and  appears  to  be  based  upon  Saul's  exploit— which  it 
anticipates— has  already  been  observed,  and  the  entire  account  of  the 
prophet's  birth  and  consecration  has  all  the  appearance  of  having 
been  superimposed  upon  the  earlier  and  more  trustworthy  story  of 
Eli*.  There  is,  in  fact,  much  in  favour  of  Pft^f.  H.  P.  Smith*s  argu- 
ments that  the  history  of  Eli  and  the  ark  (i  Sam.  ii.  12-17,  22-25, 
27  sqq.,  iv.  i-vii.  i)  belongs  to  a  distinct  narrative  which  a  writer  of 
the  life  of  Samuel  has  subordinated  to  his  more  interesting  theme, 
and  this  theory  will  be  found  to  explain  both  the  unexpected  omission 
of  the  commencement  of  Eli's  life  and  the  failure  to  narrate  the 
subsequent  fortunes  of  Shiloh  and  the  ark  after  the  return  of  the 
latter  to  Eirjath-jearim. 

Whatever  may  be  its  historical  foundation,  the  figure  of  Samuel 
as  it  has  come  down  to  us  is  largely  the  result  of  later  tradition  which 
has  read  into  this  great  prototype  the  authority  and  power  of  the 
prophetical  figures  of  subsequent  ages.  The  recognition  of  this  will 
explain  the  marked  divergences  in  the  narratives.    As  a  legislative 

*  Im-aeCs  HiBtoricai  and  Biographic  NarraHves  (London,  1905  >,  p.  65 ;  cp. 
H.  P.  Smith,  Samuelf  p.  xvi ;  Driver,  Literature  qf  the  Old  Teetam&ni, 
pp.  165  sq.,  Ac 

*  Kent,  p.  51  (see  J.  Q.  B.,  XVIII,  p.  129).  In  like  manner,  the  story  of 
Samson's  birth  (Judges  xiii)  appears  to  be  Uter  than  the^  account  of  his 
exploits.  Verse  5  represents  him  as  a  forerunner  of  Samuel  and  Saul, 
and  the  chapter  gives  a  different  view  of  the  hero  of  the  folk-tales  in 
whose  deeds  religion  or  religious  motives  are  lacking. 
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''judge  *'  his  sphere  of  action  is  confined  to  Bethel,  Gilgal,  Mizpah, 
and  Ramah  (viL  16  sq.),  scarcely  an  extensive  district  for  the 
theocratic  figure  which  viii,  zii,  and  xv  presuppose.  Tradition 
helieved  that  his  sons,  like  those  of  Eli,  were  the  cause  of  the  people *8 
complaint  (viii.  5),  but  this  is  not  supported  bj  viii.  20  or  zii.  12  (see 
also  ver.  2).  The  narratives  into  which  Samuel  enters  constitute  the 
most  important  source  for  the  history  of  early  Israelite  history.  The 
old  seer  stands  out  like  an  Elijah  or  Elisha,  and  a  comparative  study 
of  the  three  only  strengthens  the  impression  that  tradition  has 
ascribed  to  Saul*s  age  the  prophetic  energy  which  was  in  full 
evidence  several  generations  later.  It  is  not  until  a  later  age  that  we 
again  meet  with  the  prophetic  guilds  of  Mt.  Ephraim,  with  seats 
at  Bethel,  Jericho,  and  Gilgal,  and  it  is  a  striking  circumstance  that 
these  places  are  approximately  the  district  associated  with  SamuePs 
activity,  and  that  a  guild  of  prophets  is  specifically  mentioned  at  the 
unknown  Naioth\  Magic  personalities  (e.g.  the  witch  at  Endor), 
the  conflicts  with  monarchy,  the  existence  of  a  special  class  of 
nibfim,  the  sporadic  occurrence  of  the  Nazirite  vow—even  the 
employment  of  music  to  excite  the  ecstatic  condition,  combine  to 
form  a  picture  which  points  forcibly  to  a  period  of  an  Elijah  or 
Elisha.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  prophetic  associations  of  that  later 
age  had  their  own  traditions,  and  that  they  should  throw  back  their 
history  to  pre-monarchic  days  is  scarcely  a  matter  for  surprise ; 
Benjamin,  as  we  know,  became  the  religious  centre  of  the  land,  but 
may  we  feel  sure  that  it  had  already  obtained  this  distinction  by  Saul's 
time?  Accordingly,  instead  of  assuming  that  these  characteristic 
features  of  pre-prophetism  died  out  and  were  revived  later  in  the 
days  of  El^ah,  or  that  the  silence  of  the  intervening  period  is 
accidental,  and  due  to  the  fragmentary  or  incomplete  character 
of  the  narratives  which  have  survived',  we  may  have  to  conclude 
that  the  narratives  with  which  we  have  been  dealing  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  evidence  either  for  the  religion  or  for  the  history  of  Israel 
in  pre-monarchic  days. 

The  older  chapters  containing  the  account  of  Eli  and  the  ark  are 
among  the  most  valued  of  records  for  the  early  conceptions  of  the 
attributes  of  that  sacred  object.  We  are  introduced  to  the  sanctuary 
of  Shiloh  where  the  aged  priest  is  no  longer  able  to  restrain  the 

^  I  Sam.  xix.  18-34.  The  name  perhaps  suggesta  a  pastoral  encamp- 
ment, and  in  spite  of  its  obscurity  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  early 
prophetism  was  opposed  to  civilization,  and  that  the  Bechabites  were 
distinguished  for  their  tent-life  and  general  retention  of  the  nomadio 
ideal. 

^  W.  R.  Harper,  Amos  and  HosMf  pp.  1-U. 
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rapacity  of  his  sons.  With  unuflual  detail  their  wickedness  is  exposed, 
and  a  passage  (which  may  be  a  later  insertion)  proclaims  the  punish- 
ment that  shall  befall  the  priest  and  his  house.  Philistine  aggression 
drove  the  people  to  arms,  and  when  a  defeat  led  the  elders  to  bring 
into  the  field  of  battle  the  all-powerful  Ark  of  Tahweh,  this  appeared 
to  have  lost  its  power,  and  was  captured  by  the  enemy.  But  no 
sooner  was  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  than  it  showed  its 
former  superiority,  until  in  despair  they  prepared  to  return  it  unto 
its  rightful  possessors.  A  further  exhibition  of  its  power  at  Beth- 
shemesh  resulted  in  its  being  taken  to  Kirjath-jearim,  and  there  it 
remained  until  the  days  of  David.  The  notice  in  i  Sam.  iL  27  sq. 
makes  it  certain  that  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  Eli  belonged  to  the 
Levites  who  were  elected  to  the  priesthood.  The  priests  of  Shiloh 
were  accordingly  descended  from  those  to  whom  Tahweh  revealed 
himself  "when  they  were  in  Egypt,  servants  to  Pharaoh's  house." 
Now,  in  the  first  of  the  two  stories  appended  to  the  book  of  Judges, 
we  hear  of  a  migration  of  the  Danites,  of  the  founding  and  sacking 
of  some  unnamed  sanctuary  of  Mt.  Ephraim,  and  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  priesthood  at  Dan  under  a  grandson  of  Moses.  This  con- 
tinued, it  is  said,  "as  long  as  the  house  of  God  was  at  Shiloh" 
(xviiL  31).  In  addition  to  this  reference,  there  is  one  especiaXij 
important  passage  which  requires  notice  at  this  juncture.  In  Num.  x. 
29-36  there  is  an  account  of  the  departure  of  the  ark  ;  Moses  invites 
Hobab  to  accompany  him,  and  notwithstanding  the  refusal  as 
reported,  it  subsequently  appears  from  Judges  i.  16,  iv.  11  that  a  clan 
of  the  Kenites  or  Midianites  finally  settled  in  Judah.  Commentators 
have  not  failed  to  notice  that  the  attributes  of  the  ark  described  in 
Num.  loc.  cit.  find  a  parallel  in  the  chapters  of  i  Sam.  under  con- 
sideration, and  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  the  three  narratives  in 
question  belong  to  one  and  the  same  cycle  of  traditions.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  second  story  of  the  Appendix,  the  leading  figure  is 
a  Levite  and  Shiloh  itself  enters  somewhat  prominently,  but  the 
character  of  the  evidence  does  not  appear  to  allow  us  to  incorporate 
Judges  xix-xxi  also  in  the  same  series. 

It  might  be  conjectured  that  an  old  account  of  the  foundation  of 
Shiloh  once  stood  before  the  story  of  Eli,  and  if  this  were  the  case, 
it  is  intelligible  that  it  would  naturally  be  omitted  to  avoid  the  con- 
tradiction with  the  later  tradition  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  which 
would  result.  As  far  as  the  literary  evidence  is  concerned  it  has  to 
be  noticed  that  the  composite  story  of  the  migration  of  the  Danites 
shows  comparatively  little  trace  of  a  post-exilic  hand  (Judges  xvii  6, 
xviii.  I,  &c.),  whereas  the  narrative  of  the  outrage  at  Gibeah  and 
the  extermination  of  Benjamin  in  ch.  xx  sq.  has  been  considerably  re- 
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cast  There  is  a  possibility,  therefore,  that  the  latter  was  added  later, 
even  as  it  would  seem  that  the  story  of  Ruth  was  not  utilized  until 
a  time  when  it  was  too  late  to  place  it  in  the  literature  of  the  period 
to  which  it  was  ascribed.  This  assumption  would  enable  us  to  point 
to  the  existence  of  two  distinct  series  of  narratives  comprising  (a)  the 
older  portions  of  Judges  xvii  sq.  (and  of  xiz-zxi  ?),  (b)  the  story  of  Eli 
and  of  the  ark,  and  to  conclude  that  to  (a)  has  been  prefixed  a  cycle  of 
stories  relating  to  a  Danite  hero,  and  that  with  (b)  has  been  combined 
the  story  of  Samuel's  youth,  thus  filling  up  the  period  between 
Jephthah  and  Saul. 

The  narratives  of  Eli  and  the  ark  are  of  a  unique  type.  Not  only 
do  we  find  that  the  ark  has  been  silently  established  at  Shiloh,  but 
Shiloh  has  become  the  centre  of  worship.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  legiti- 
mate priesthood  whose  corruption  leads  to  its  undoing.  For  its  sins 
it  falls ;  it  disappears  from  the  pages  of  history  as  suddenly  as  it 
appears ;  and,  like  an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  presents  a  striking 
picture  of  internal  religious  life  in  a  period  which  is  placed  after  the 
unsettled  conditions  under  the  judges  and  before  the  rise  of  Saul. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  period  in  which  the  Philistines  have  been  enjoying 
the  upper  hand  (i  Sam.  iv.  9),  when  conflicts  between  them  and  the 
Israelites  were  frequent,  and  when  the  trend  of  history  would  have 
scarcely  prepared  us  to  expect  the  circumstances  which  the  narratives 
relate  and  the  conditions  they  reflect. 

What  is  narrated  of  the  fortunes  of  the  ark  among  the  Philistines 
seems  to  belong  to  some  definite  nucleus  of  traditions.  Ghs.  v,  vi 
are  intimately  associated  with  iv  (the  loss  of  the  ark),  and  it  has 
been  assumed  that  the  great  defeat  of  the  Hebrews  which  is  implied 
by  the  story  prepares  one  for  the  conditions  when  Saul  arose.  We 
are  therefore  to  suppose  that  although  the  Philistines  were  moved 
by  the  power  of  the  ark  to  the  extent  that  they  sent  it  back  to  the 
Israelites,  they  did  not  relax  their  oppressions,  and  that  the  lesson 
which  the  ark  had  taught  them  passed  unheeded.  But  how  comes  it 
that  the  ark  which  had  thus  shown  its  supernatural  power  suddenly 
ceased  to  become  the  palladium  of  the  tribes  ?  For  the  character 
of  the  ark  these  chapters  are  of  the  utmost  value ;  for  its  history 
they  raise  unanswerable  questions.  It  is  not  until  David's  time  that 
it  reappears;  Saul  makes  no  effort  to  recover  it;  Samuel  (whose 
youth  had  been  spent  in  its  shadow)  takes  no  further  thought  of  it. 
In  I  Sam.  the  ark  takes  up  its  quarters  at  Eirjath-jearim  in  the  house 
of  Abinadab,  and  only  comes  to  light  again  after  David  had  succeeded 
in  taking  Jerusalem.  Here  it  is  found  at  BaalJudah,  and  after  an 
incident  at  the  threshing-floor  of  Nachon  and  a  temporary  sojourn  at 
the  house  of  Obed-edom  it  is  brought  into  Jerusalem  accompanied  by 
eveiy  sign  of  rejoicing  and  gladness. 
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The  serious  difficulties  which  these  narratives  contain  have  given 
rise  to  theories  which  need  not  be  discnssed  \  David's  unrestrained 
enthusiasm  at  the  successfyU  entry  of  the  ark  is  not  without  its  signifi- 
cance. That  it  remained  in  the  house  of  an  Obed-edom  is  suggestive 
also.  Late  passages  (Joshua  zv.  2-11,  i  Chron.  uiL  6),  but  not 
2  Sam.  vi.  2,  identify  Eixjath-jearim  with  Baal-Judah,  but  there 
was  a  Baalah  in  the  south  of  Judah  and  a  Baalath-beer  in  the  same 
district ;  on  the  other  hand,  this  name  is  admittedly  not  confined  to 
the  south.  When  we  inquire  what  light  is  thrown  upon  the  problem 
by  the  earlier  hist(»y,  we  have  to  note  first  the  passage  in  Num.  x. 
29~36>  ^  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  where  the  ark 
is  associated  with  the  journey  of  the  Israelites  to  Hobab.  Another 
old  passage  (Deut.  x.  8)  supports  the  view  that  is  was  borne  by  the 
Levites.  To  presume  to  fight  without  the  sacred  ark  was  to  invite 
defeat,  and  on  one  notable  occasion  the  people  brought  defeat  upon 
themselves  by  their  foolhardiness  (Num.  xiv.  44  sq.).  But  there  is 
a  curious  gap  here  to  which  we  must  return  immediately.  It  is 
true  that  we  subsequently  meet  with  the  ark  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Jordan  and  at  the  fall  of  Jericho  (Joshua  iii.  sq.,  vi.  sq.),  but  it  is 
unaccountably  missing  in  stories  of  greater  national  moment.  It 
is  not  until  the  abrupt  appearance  of  the  priesthood  at  Shiloh  that 
it  appears  again,  and  finally  it  is  only  after  another  strange  silence 
that  David  brings  it  up  into  Jerusalem  with  every  manifestation 
of  relief. 

The  account  of  the  defeat  in  Num.  xiv.  41-45  is  particularly 
perplexing.  The  people  were  at  Kadesh  (xiii.  26),  and  terrified  at 
the  report  of  the  spies,  planned  to  return  to  Egypt.  For  their 
unbelief  they  were  punished,  and  it  was  decreed  that  they  should 
wander  in  the  wilderness '.  Caleb  alone  was  an  exception,  and  for 
his  faith  he  and  his  seed  were  rewarded  with  the  blessing  (xiv.  24). 
North  of  Kadesh,  at  a  mountain  (?in  the  hill-countiy),  an  attempt 
was  made  to  push  into  Canaan,  but  the  people  were  smitten  down. 
Hormah,  which  is  here  mentioned,  appears  elsewhere  as  the  name 
given  to  Arad  after  its  capture  by  the  Israelites  (xxi.  1-3),  whilst  in 
Judges  i.  16  sq.  it  is  the  name  given  to  Zephath,  which  Judah  and 
Simeon  smote.  In  the  latter  passage  we  meet  with  the  Eenites 
(ver.  16),  and  other  traditions  associate  the  conquest  of  the  district 
with  the  clan  Caleb.  Thus,  Caleb  takes  Hebron  and  his  brother 
seizes  Eiijath-sepher  (Joshua  xv.  14-19),  whilst  elsewhere  (Joshua  xiv. 
6-15)  Caleb  reminds  Joshua  of  the  promise  made  at  Kadesh  and  asks 

*  Kosters,  Theol.  Tijd,  xxvii,  361  sqq. ;  Cheyne,  Encye.  Bih.,  s.  v.  "  Ark.'* 
'  The  details  of  the  different  views  embodied  in  J,  E,  kc.  need  not  be 
more  sp^ifioally  noticed  at  this  stage. 
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Ihat  he  may  have  the  "  moufUain  whereof  Tahweh  spoke  '*  and  hopes 
that  he  may  be  able  to  drive  oat  the  giants  from  its  midst.  The 
interest  manifested  in  this  clan  has  sorely  some  significance,  and  it 
is  not  too  mnch  to  infer  that  there  are  distinct  traces  of  what  might 
be  called  a  "  Calebite  **  tradition  in  the  Old  Testament.  Who,  save 
a  Calebite,  would  write  that  Tahweh  promised  to  Caleb  and  his  seed 
the  possession  of  the  land  ?  Subsequently,  we  shall  see  that  Caleb 
is  only  one  of  several  closely  related  clans  of  the  south  of  Palestine, 
of  the  same  general  stock  as  the  Edomites  S  and  if  the  genealogical 
lists  have  any  value  at  all  it  follows  that  to  these  southerners  Moses* 
kin  and  the  Eenites  undoubtedly  belonged.  Further,  it  is  irresistible 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  which  other  scholars  have  reached,  that 
after  the  events  at  Eadesh  some  clans  actually  succeeded  in  making 
their  way  into  Judah,  and  we  can  readily  understand  that  when 
these  became  incorporated  with  the  Israelites,  their  traditions  under- 
went serious  modification.  Hence  it  is  intelligible  why  Caleb  should 
have  been  enrolled  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah,  and  why  it  is  Judah 
who  gives  Hebron  and  Eirjath-sepher  to  Caleb  (Judges  i.  10-15,  20); 
also,  why  it  is  Joshua  who  apportions  to  Caleb  his  lot  and  blesses 
him  (Joshua  xiv.  6-1 5),  and  why  the  occupation  of  Palestine  is  regarded 
as  the  effect  of  the  movements  of  the  tribes  from  Gilg^l  (Judges  i-ii.  i). 
The  oldest  traditions  begin  with  the  commencement  of  the 
journey  of  the  ark  with  tribes  related  to  Moses  (Eenites,  Calebites, 
&c.),  and  they  conclude  with  its  triumphal  entry  under  David 
(2  Sam.  vi).  Was  the  ark  the  portable  shrine  which  these  tribes  took 
with  them  to  Jerusalem,  even  as  the  Danites  were  content  to  take 
a  Levite  priest  and  an  ephod  in  their  march  upon  Laish  ?  Was  it 
taken  by  David  from  some  South-Judean  Baal,  and  thence  after 
a  three-months'  residence  with  Obed-edom  \  conveyed  to  the  capital  ? 
If  the  scattered  indications  have  any  value  for  this  theory,  it  is 
evident  that  some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  traditions  of  Eli  and  the 
ark.  It  has  been  remarked  that  Eli  himself  was  descended  from 
the  Levites,  and  the  scribal  families  were  of  the  Eenites  and  Calebites 
of  whose  cities  Eirjath-jearim  (i  Sam.  vii.  i)  was  one.  Furthermore, 
tradition  knew  of  a  Joshua  of  Beth-shemesh  (''  house  of  the  sun  **),  the 
inhabitants  of  which  rejoiced  to  see  the  ark.  The  place  lay  on 
the  borders  of  Judah  and  Dan,  opposite  Zorah ;  and  the  name  recalls 
Heres  (*'sun'*  Judges  i.  35),  but  its  relation  to  Timnath-heres  (the 
tomb  of  Joshua)  can  only  be  a  matter  of  coi^ecture. 

^  Cp.  Caleb  son  of  Kenaz,  and  see  Gton.  zzxvi  xi,  15,  4a. 
'  It  is  only  the  Chronicler  who  makes  him  a  Levite,  but  that  the 
tradition  rests  upon  a  sound  basis  will  be  argued  later. 
VOL.  XVIII,  A  a 
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The  story  of  the  migration  of  the  Danites  is  familiar  and  need  not 
be  recapitulated.  The  tribesmen  had  their  seats  at  Zorah  and  Eshtaol, 
and  Mahaneh-Dan  (perhaps  rather  Manahath-Dan)  seems  to  preserve 
some  tradition  of  their  presence.  The  first  two  places  are  elsewhere 
Judaean,  and  all  three  names  ar^  associated  with  the  Calebites^. 
This  is  important,  not  only  because  of  the  contigaity  of  the 
district  with  Judah*8  territory,  bat  also  on  account  of  the  prominence 
of  the  Galebite  tradition  elsewhere  in  this  cycle  of  narratives.  At  the 
period  when  the  story  opens  the  Danites  had  no  landed  possession. 
Five  men,  representatives  of  the  clans,  were  sent  out  to  seek  a  suitable 
district,  and  from  the  gloss  in  Judges  xviii.  i,  we  may  infer  that  the 
only  territory  not  already  held  by  Israel  and  not  too  powerful  to 
withstand  them  lay  in  the  north.  Laish  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Beth-Rehob  was  found  to  be  free  from  interference  on  the  part 
of  Phoenicians*,  and  thither  in  due  course  six  hundred  fighting  men 
and  their  households  proceeded.  Previously,  the  five  Danites  had 
passed  by  the  sanctuary  of  Micah  the  Ephraimite,  and  had  found  that 
the  Levite  of  Bethlehem,  who  was  installed  there,  was  no  stranger  to 
them.  It  is  made  quite  clear  that  they  recognized  his  voice  (so  one 
version),  and  that  they  were  entitled  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of  his 
presence.  The  narrative  does  not  explain  why  this  Levite  should  be 
known  to  the  Danites,  and  were  it  not  for  the  information  supplied  by 
the  genealogies  in  i  Chron.  ii.  50  sq.  (see  below  note  i),  the  question 
probably  could  not  be  answered ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  sta- 
tistical information  referred  to  supplies  an  obvious  clue,  and  that 
an  intimate  relation  between  Levites  of  Bethlehem  and  Danites  was 
intelligible  to  those  who  recounted  this  story*.  It  is  therefore 
significant  that  these  Danites  should  request  this  Levite  to  con* 
suit  the  divine  oracle  on  their  behalf,  and  that  subsequently  they 
should  carry  off  to  their  new  home  the  priest  and  ihe  sacred  objects 
which  he  tended. 

The  story  is  one  that  might  well  appear  to  be  fit  to  belong  only  to 
the  pre-monarchic  period,  although  there  is  evidence  enough  that  the 

^  Th«  genealogies  in  x  Chron.  ii.  50  sq.  are  now  usually  regarded  as 
post-ezilio,  bat  the  view  Is  not  an  easy  one.  They  include  among  the 
<< sons''  of  Salma  (the  ''father  of  Bethlehem")  half  the  Manahathites 
and  the  Zorites.  The  Zorathites  and  Eshtaolites  are  connected  with  the 
families  of  Kiijath-jearim  whose  "  father  "  Shobal  is  a  son  of  Caleb,  and 
the  entire  body  appears  to  have  been  akin  to  a  branch  (at  least)  of  the 
Kenites,  and  to  have  numbered  among  them  families  of  scribes. 

*  And  Aramaeans — ^if  we  may  read  dim  for  oik  in  xviii.  7. 

*  It  may  be  noted  incidentally  that  the  Levite  of  Mt.  Ephraim  in 
Judges  xix  when  he  takes  a  concubine  has  one  ftrom  Beth-lehem. 
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morality  of  the  proceedings  is  not  characteristic  of  this  age  atone* 
Hosea's  scathing  denunciations  are  sufficient  to  show  that  bloodshed 
and  rapine  were  common  enough  in  his  days,  even  among  the  priests, 
and  it  seem»  open  to  question  whether  the  Danite  migration  as 
described  in  Judges  zvii,  xviii  really  belongs  to  the  particular  period  to 
which  an  editor  of  the  Book  of  Judges  has  ascribed  it.  Do  the  ^etcts, 
the  conditions  implied,  and  the  character  of  the  narrative,  as  a  whole 
point  to  a  date  somewhere  after  the  time  of  Jephthah  and  Samson 
and  previous  to  the  days  of  Saul  t 

The  new  home  of  the  Danites^  in  David*s  time,  was  a  minor 
Aramaean  state  (2  Sam.  z.  6,  8),  mentioned  together  with  Zobah, 
Maacah  (cp.  Abel-beth-Maacah)  and  Tob,  and  situated  apparently  to 
the  north  of  Lake  Huleh.  We  know  something  of  this  locality,  also, 
from  the  story  of  Joshua*8  fight  with  the  king  of  Hazor  and  his  allies 
(Joshua  zi).  Read  in  connexion  with  one  of  the  two  events  now 
combined  in  Judges  iv,  it  would  seem  that  the  tribes  (possibly  only 
Issachar  and  Zebulnn)  overthrew  the  northern  confederation  at  the 
"  waters  of  Merom "  and  scattered  their  opponents  to  Sidon  on  the 
west  and  the  valley  of  Mizpeh  on  the  east.  The  scene  of  the  defeat 
appears  to.  have  been  beyond  Lake  Huleh,  and  the  **  waters  of 
Merom"  (cp.  "waters"  of  Megiddo,  Jericho,  &c.)  probably  denote 
some  small  stream'.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Joshua^s  great  battle 
in  the  north  is  a  reflection  of  a  victory  grained  by  David,  even  as  his 
conquest  in  the  south  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  a  recollection 
of  one  of  Saul's  achievements.  It  do^  not  seem  plausible  to  suppose 
that  David  conquered  a  district  which  had  been  Israelite  and  then 
reconquered  by  a  Hadad-ezer,  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  Danites  after 
their  migration  were  swallowed  up  and  became  part  of  an  Aramaean 
state.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  not  have  been  until  after  David's 
conquest  that  there  was  an  opportunity  for  a  tribe  to  settle  in  a 
locality  which  had  become  tranquil  and  peaceful,  "secure  and  un- 
suspicious of  danger  " '. 

Some  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  preceding  narratives  may 
now  be  summarized.    In  the  story  of  the  Danite  migration  we  are  in 

^  Laish  in  the  plain  belonging  to  Beth-rehob  (Judges  xviii.  aS). 

'  See  Encyc  Bfl>.,  s.  v.  "  Merom.*' 

*  From  a  Sam.  zx.  x8  (LXX,  see  Driver,  Budde,  &c.),  it  appears 
that  Abel-beth- Maacah  and  Dan  became  places  famous  for  the  retention 
of  genuine  Israelite  life.  This  is  improbable,  whether  we  believe  that 
David  overcame  the  Aramaeans  of  Maafiah  early  or  late  in  his  reign 
(9  Sam.  x),  but  on  other  grounds  it  has  been  argued  that  the  conclusion 
of  Sheba^B  revolt  is  due  to  redaction,  and  this  would  remove  the  present 
difficulty ;  see  Amtr,  Joum,  ofS$m,  Lang,,  1900,  pp.  166  sqq. 
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a  period  wkere  the  Leviies  are  joorneying  through  Israel  to  find 
homes  and  the  Banites  themselves  are  leaving  Zorah  and  Eshtaol 
for  a  district  in  North  Israel  which  probably  first  became  Israelite 
under  David.  The  sanctuaries  at  Mt.  Ephiiaim  and  Dan  are  possibly 
regarded  with  some  contempt  in  so  far  as  the  proceeds  of  stolen 
property  in  the  one  case,  and  despoiled  sacred  objects  in  the  other, 
constitute  their  origin.  In  the  early  chapters  in  i  Samuel  we 
have  already  noticed  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  priesthood  of  Eli 
at  Shiloh  and  its  equally  ^dden  disappearance.  Both  Shiloh  and 
Dan  were  destroyed  at  the  same  time  (Judges  xviiL  31),  and  Jeremiah's 
references  to  the  fieite  of  tlie  former  (Jet.  tii.  12,  14)  seem  to  point  to 
a  recent  disaster.  The  same  prophet  evidently  regarded  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  as  an  object  of  little  consequence  (iii.  16),  although  in 
the  course  of  the  growth  of  tradition  the  importance  of  the  ark 
increased.  In  one  of  the  earliest  writings  we  find  it  associated  with 
a  movement  northwards,  presumably  from  Kadesh,  and  from  other 
evidence  it  Would  seem  that  the  result  of  this  journey  is  to  be  found 
in  the  presence  of  certain  closely^elated  clans  which  were  sub- 
sequently incorporated  with  Jndah.  The  historical  difiBculties  which 
are  raised  by  the  narrat^es  of  the  ark  in  i  Sam.  iv-vi.  have  been 
mentioned ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  tradition  embodied  in  2  Sam.  vi 
appears  to  furnish  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  the  history  of  its 
migration.  Originally  the  ark  was,  perhaps,  exclusively  Judaean,  and 
the  contemptuous  attitude  of  Saul's  daughter  (2  Sam.  vi.  i68qq.)  may 
suggest  that  it  was  a  strange  ol^'ect  to  a  Benjamite.  The  passage  is 
certainly  obscure,  but  it  is  at  least  unnecessary  to  suppose  that  Michal 
was  unaccustomed  to  exhibitions  of  religious  fervour ;  probably  it  was 
not  the  form  of  the  cult  but  the  object  of  it  which  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  cause  ^of  her  displeastire. 

At  this  stage  we  encounter  a  difficulty  which  has  to  be  faced,  what- 
ever be  the  p4>int  of  view  from  which  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  studied.  The  stories  of  the  ^*  Judges^*  are  chiefly  concerned  with 
Central  Palestine,  and  Judah  and  Benjamin  enter  only  slightly  into 
the  history  of  the  period.  In  Judges  xvii  sq.,  however,  we  meet  with 
a  Levite  from  Bethlehem  whilst  Danites  are  associated  with  Zorah 
and  Eshtaol  and  encamp  at  Eiijath-jearim.  In  xix.  sqq.  a  Levite  has 
taken  a  concubine  from  Bethlehem,  and  although  Jerusalem  is  (pro- 
bably by  an  archaism)  regarded  as  Jebusite,  Gibeah  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Benjamites.  Agrain,  in  i  Sam.  iv  there  are  Israelites  at 
Beth-shemesh  and  Eiijath-jearim,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  district 
in  general  enters  into  the  history  of  Saul  need  not  be  recapitulated. 
Now,  from  other  sources  we  gain  the  following  important  feusts: 
Jebus  (Jerusalem)  was  a  strong  fortress  which  was  first  taken  by 
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David,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  stood  alone.  Estates 
in  its  neighbourhood  were  given  to  David's  sons  and  officers  (Joab, 
Abiathar)  and  one  may  regard  Jemsalem  as  the  centre  of  "  Jebusite  *' 
power.  Elsewhere,  we  learn  that  Gezer,  Mt«  Heres,  Aijalon  and 
Shaalbim  were  not  Israelite  (Judges  i.  29^  35),  and  that  Gibeon, 
Chephirah,  Beeroth  and  Eirjath-jearim  formed  a  confederation  of  their 
own  (Joshua  ix.  1 7).  These  places  formed  a  series  of  independent  towns 
stretching  east  and  west,  and  until  they  were  taken  by  the  Israelites 
national  union  was  impossible.  The  early  histoiy  of  Israel  must 
have  been  largely  determined  by  these  conditions,  and  it  is  perhaps 
too  readily  assumed  that  the  tradition  which  they  represent  is  applic- 
able only  to  the  age  of  the  '*  Judges."  We  know  that  Saul  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  Gibeonites,  but  even  David  respected  their 
independence,  and  if  the  story  relates  that  they  became  slaves  to  the 
"  house  of  Yahweh  "  (Joshua  iz.  27),  this  would  mean  that  they  were 
reduced  to  bondage  and  served  in  Solomon's  temple.  Gezer,  too, 
remained  Canaanite  until  Solomon's  time,  and  it  seems  to  follow  that 
the  stories  in  Judges  zvii-i  Samuel,  which  circle  around  the  district  in 
which  the  above-named  places  lay,  require  a  more  critical  study  from 
a  historical  point  of  view. 

One  knows  that  the  account  of  the  conquest  reflected  in 
Judges  i  is  at  variance  with  that  which  characterizes  the  Book  of 
Joshua.  It  is  agreed  by  most  critics  that  the  latter  gives  us  an 
unhistorical  representation  and  that  subsequent  history  confirms  the 
general  impression  conveyed  by  Judges  i.  A  more  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  earlier  tradition  for  the  histoiy  of  the  pre-monarchic 
period  seems  necessary,  and  in  conjunction  with  it  attention  must  be 
drawn  to  another  important  feature.  In  the  annals  of  Solomon  it  is 
left  to  the  reader  to  infer  that  David  had  overthrown  the  Philistine 
power,  and  so  far  the  evidence  of  2  Sam.  viii.  i  appears  to  be  sub- 
stantiated. But  whilst  Solomon  is  said  to  have  subjug^ated  the  rest 
of  the  Amorites,  we  hear  little  enough  of  the  steps  taken  by  Saul  and 
David  to  overcome  the  non-Israelite  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  The 
trend  of  history  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  the  first  two  kings 
continued  the  work  which  Judges  i  proves  to  have  been  unfinished, 
and  which  Solomon  himself  completed.  So  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  both  Saul  and  David  have  to  contend  with  a  new  enemy,  the 
Philistines,  and  David's  exploits  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Jebusite 
fortress  are  not  with  ^'Ganaanites*'  or  '^Amorites"  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  but  with  Philistines.  One  may  hope  that  it  is  not 
''hypercritical'*  to  find  in  the  Philistines  of  the  books  of  Judges 
and  Samuel  another  difficulty.  We  may  accept  the  evidence  of  the 
Egyptian  monuments  and  believe  that  they  entered  Palestine  before 
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the  twelfth  century,  and  we  may  provisionally  assame  with  W.  M. 
MtQler  that  whilst  they  occupied  the  central  sea-board » their  allies 
the  Zakkara  (Takkara)  held  Dor  and  the  (Cretan  ?)  Gherithites  settled 
in  South  Judah.  In  a  word,  we  may  admit  the  external  evidence 
which  appears  to  **  confirm  **  the  tradition  preserved  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and,  this  being  so,  we  must  infer  from  the  literary 
evidence  that  the  Philistines  settled  among  the  Canaanites  and 
became  to  all  intents  and  purposes  "Semitized.*  To  quote  from 
Prof.  Moore  *  :— 

*'  Of  whatever  stock  and  speech  the  invaders  may  have  been  in 
Palestine  they  very  soon  adopted  the  language  of  the  countiy ;  the 
Philistine  names  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
are  . . .  almost  without  exception  Semitic — specifically  Oanaanite. 
The  Philistines  worshipped  the  gods  of  the  country  also.^' 

Although  they  must  have  mingled  with  the  people  and  disappeared 
in  it,  yet,  contraiy  to  expectation,  they  emeige  later  and  appear  as 
an  independent  folk,  with  their  own  kings  and  policy.  It  is  perhaps 
remarkable  that  these  early  invaders  should  have  thus  arisen  again 
to  form  a  separate  state  in  the  eighth  century,  and  a  closer  study  of 
some  of  the  earlier  references  only  increases  the  obscurity.  After 
SamueFs  de^t  of  the  Philistines  it  is  observed  that  there  was  peace 
between  Israel  and  the  Amotites  (i  Sam.  vii.  14).  Of  the  five  cities  of 
the  Philistines,  three  were  held  by  the  semi-mythical  sons  of  Anak 
(Joshua  xi.  22),  giants  like  some  of  the  Philistine  heroes  themselves, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  Caleb  drives  out  from  Hebron  the  Anakim 
who  appear  elsewhere  as  Canaanites  (Judges  i.  10).  The  district  south 
of  Judah  is  occupied  by  Canaanites  (Num.  xxi.  1-3,  Judges  i.  17), 
Amalekites  (Num.  xiv.  42-45),  Amo rites  (Deut.  i.  44),  and  it  is  safe 
•to  conclude  from  yet  another  reference  (Oen.  xxvi)  that  the  same 
district  could  be  regarded  as  Philistine.  Literaiy  criticism  has 
resolved  some  of  the  difficulties  which  are  caused  by  these  fluctuating 
usages  and  one  is  tempted  to  go  a  step  further  and  regard  with  scepti- 
cism the  use  of  the  ethnic  "Philistine"  throughout  the  earlier  history. 
Is  it  possible  that  in  some  cases  the  term  is  characteristic  of  a  literaiy 
circle  (cp.  the  use  of  "  Canaanite,**  "  Amorite  ")  and  really  denotes  the 
non-Israelite  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  whilst,  in  others,  tradition  has 
thrown  back  incidents  which  rightfully  belong  to  a  period  a  century 
or  two  later  ?  On  the  strength  of  the  Egyptian  evidence,  it  would 
seem  that  the  actual  name  is  correct,  but  it  does  not  follow  there- 
fore that  it  was  always  confined  to  the  descendants  of  the  Purusati 
who  must  have  become  merged  with  the  Canaanites  by  the  time  of 

'  Enctfc.  Bib.,  8.  v.  "Philistines,"  §  la. 
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Saul  \  There  appears  to  have  been  Sequent  intercourse  between  the 
Bonthem  sea-coast  of  Palestine  and  the  lands  of  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean throughout  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  period,  and  it  is 
possible  that  foreigners,  from  Greece  or  Asia  Minor,  might  have  been 
regarded  as  of  the  same  race  as  the  original  Purusati.  There  are 
obscure  allusions  to  the  Philistines  in  the  days  of  Nadab  (i  Kings  xv. 
27)  and  Elah  (ib.  xyL  15  sqq.),  that  dark  period  in  the  history  of 
Israel  on  which  the  records  throw  so  little  light.  It  was  an  agei 
when,  as  the  Homeric  poems  show,  there  were  relations  between 
Palestine  and  the  lands  of  the  Levant,  and  it  will  be  remembered 
that  later  tradition  knew  of  Greek  intercourse  with  Dor  and  Gaza« 
The  subsequent  features  of  Palestinian  archaeology  may  imply  that 
at  this  time  a  new  settlement  arose  in  Southern  Palestine,  but  most 
weight  must  be  laid  upon  the  appearance  of  the  separate  Philistine 
states  in  the  eighth  century,  of  which  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  have 
much  to  tell  us.  One  of  the  most  perplexing  phenomena  of  the 
eighth  century  is  the  picture  of  the  Philistine  power  which  the 
cuneiform  evidence  has  presented  to  us,  and  of  the  two  possibilities : 
(a)  the  resurrection  of  the  people  with  whom  Saul  and  David  con- 
tended, (b)  an  invasion  of  an  alien  stock  (in  the  time  of  Nadab  and 
Elah  ?),  the  latter  seems  to  deserve  further  consideration. 

Stanley  A.  Cook. 

^  It  is  even  questionable  from  the  Egyptian  data  whether  the  Purusati,  ■ 
after  the  great  defeat  inflicted  upon. them  by  Ramses  III,  were  able  to 
make  any  considerable  impression  upon  the  population  of  Palestine. 
Possibly  it  is  only  because  of  the  representation  in  the  books  of  Samuel 
that  the  contrary  assumption  has  been  ma^e. 

(To  he  continued,) 
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db.  blias  sabot. 

Da  EliiAS  Sabot  {J,  Q,  £.,  XYIII,  142),  who  -was  summoned  from 
Bologna  to  England  to  attend  Heniy  lY,  is  undoubtedly  identical 
with  the  famous  Dr.  Elia  di  Sabbato  (»  E.  ben  Shabthai)  on  whom 
the  Roman  citizenship  was  conferred  in  1405,  because  of  his  know- 
ledge of  medicine  ^  In  1 422  was  published  a  Bull  of  the  Pope  Martin  Y 
in  favour  of  the  Jews,  and  in  the  translation  made  in  the  doctor*s 
name  he  is  called  **Elihe  Sabj,  Jew  of  Wonomia",  whence  it  is  clear 
that  tiiis  Roman  citizen  originally  came  from  Bologna*.  It  well 
agrees  with  his  long  stay  abroad  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
obtain  a  special  permit  in  1420  to  enable  him  to  travel  from  Fermo 
to  Rome*.  •  That  the  Rev.  M.  Adler  had  ground  for  supposing  that 
Dr.  Elias  remained  true  to  Judaism  is  proved,  among  other  evidence, 
by  a  letter  of  the  Pope  Eugenius  IV,  successor  of  Martin  V.  In  this 
letter,  dated  1433,  the  Roman  citizenship  and  the  pension  formerly 
granted  is  confirmed  to  the  Jewitk  physician  ^  Ofben  spoken  of, 
but  not  yet  sufficiently  explained,  is  the  medal  which  bears  the 
name  of  his  son  Benjamin*. 

D.  81MON8IK. 

*  H.  Stem,  XJikmidCLUhe  B$Urdg$  Hber  die  SUOumg  der  PUptU  9U  den  Juden, 
pp.  i8-aa  (nr.  7-8). 

«  Ibid.,  p.  36. 

»  Ibid.,  pp.  35-6  (nr.  14). 

^  Ibid.,  p.  45  (nr.  37).  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  Dr.  Elia  ...  is 
adequately  described  in  the  works  of  Berliner  and  Yogelstein-Rieger  on 
the  Jews  in  Rome.  Cf.  also  the  Jeioish  Bncifdopediaf  Y,  130,  where  Ger- 
many is  wrongly  given  as  his  birthplace. 

*  See  Jewish  Eneydopedia,  II,  631  seq. 
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CKJTICAL  NOTICES. 


TENDENCIES  OF  OLD   TESTAMENT  STUDY. 

Ik  the  preceding  number  of  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  the  books 
-^R^ich  were  noticed  under  the  above  heading  were  treated  as  examples 
of  the  kind  of  work  which  is  carried  on  jear  bj  year  in  the  studj  of 
the  Old  Testament.  They  were  regarded  as  typical  of  the  gradual 
progress  of  Biblical  studies  which  builds  upon  the  foundations  laid 
by  former  generations  and  endeavours  *'  to  make  that  better  which 
they  left  so  good."  The  justice  of  this  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  taken  for  granted,  and  it  was  assumed  that  even  those  who  have 
no  sympathy  with  this  department  of  research  would  at  least  acknow- 
ledge that  its  exponents  were  not  guilty  of  unworthy  motives.  But 
the  recent  publication  of  a  little  book  by  Dr.  Emil  Reich  is  a  rude 
awakening.  It  is  a  particularly  unpleasant  specimen  of  uncritical 
criticism  and  intemperate  attack  directed  against  a  method  of  research 
which  its  author  describes  as  being  both  bankrupt  and  pernicious. 
The  Failure  of  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Bible^  is  not  a  serious 
attempt  to  refute  the  study,  but  an  outburst  of  immoderate  language, 
false  imputation,  and  groundless  fabrication.  The  writer  thereof 
has  made  so  slight  an  acquaintance  with  the  critical  literature  that 
he  believes  that  the  Judaean  or  Yahwist  series  of  writings  belong  to 
a  ''  supposed  chronicler  in  Jerusalem,  1400  or  1200  B.C."*  (p.  62),  that 
critics  hold  it  proved  that  "Christianity  and  Judaism  are  nothing 
but  cribs  of  what  the  Babylonians  long  before  possessed,'*  and 
that  "  many  of  the  Higher  Critics . .  .  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
deny  the  existence  of  Israelite  history"  (p.  14).  That  such  utter 
confusion  can  exist  in  the  mind  of  a  writer  who  claims  a  hearing  is 
scarcely  intelligible,  but  is  quite  on  a  line  with  his  diatribes  against 
philology,  his  conviction  of  the  poverty  of  the  Hebrew  language,  on 
the  authority  of— Spinoza  \ — and  his  grudging  remarks  on  Egyptology 
and  Assyiiology.  But  at  the  close  of  the  book  he  believes  that  Assy- 
riology  is  to  be  the  undoing  of  the  literary  criticism.  "  The  spade, 
now  so  busy  in  Palestine,  will  undoubtedly,  in  the  near  future,  unearth 
a  copy  of  Genesis  in  cuneiform  script,  dating  from  the  thirteenth  or 
twelfth  century  B.  0.    By  this  one  find  all  the  theories  of  the  *  Higher 

'  Nisbet  &  Co. 
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Critics'  propounded  in  thousands  of  elaborate  works  will  Tanish 
from  literary  existence. ...  A  copy  of  Genesis  or  Exodus  in  cuneiform 
script  is  (sk)  the  lie  direct  to  all  the  theories  of  the  '  Higher  Critics ' 
about  the  post-Mosaic, '  exilic  *  or  post-exilic  origin,  i.  e.  fabrications 
of  the  Pentateuch.  The  lie  direct ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that, 
not  even  in  the  minds  of  the  most  benighted  of  '  Higher  Critics ' " 
(p.  186  sq.).  A  writer  who  has  such  confidence  will  of  course  liberally 
support  the  work  of  excavation  in  the  East,  and  will  doubtless  rely 
upon  the  interpretations  of  those  whose  philology  he  condemns.  But 
will  he  expect  to  find  the  book  of  Genesis  complete  ? 

His  attitude  towards  literary  evidence  and  the  Pentateuch  id 
astonishing.  He  gives  it  as  a  canon  that  **  those  makers  of  histoiy 
who  have  left  records  have  seldom  done  so  with  the  disinterested 
motive  of  informing  posterity  of  the  truth  "  (p.  7).  Subsequently,  he 
states  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  by  Moses  in  the  fourteenth  or 
thirteenth  century,  whilst  elsewhere  we  find  that  the  Bible  critics 
are  confronted  by  a  remarkable  dilemma :  ( i)  If  the  Pentateuch  '*  is  not 
or  is  not  essentially  a  cento,  then  modem  criticism  is  altogether 
wrong  and  futile  '* ;  but  (3)  if  it  be  a  cento,  or  patchwork  we  cannot  go 
back  as  far  as  the  real,  the  original  authors,  because  we  possess 
"  a  Pentateuch  containing  versions  of  compilations  from  compilations 
compiled  from  other  compilations  from  authors,  the  very  last  ones  of 
whom  only,  now  long  lost,  were  the  original  authors  **  (p.  69).  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  this  is  not  the  view  of  literary 
critics,  and  even  Klostermann  who  has  compared  the  Pentateuch  to 
a  Oemeinde-Lesebuck  would  hardly  endorse  a  view  stated  in  these 
terms  (p.  67  sq.).  Our  readers  may  be  able  to  judge  from  the  fore- 
going whether  Dr.  Reich  is  in  any  way  competent  either  ''jbo  destroy 
the  spell  of  Higher  Criticism,"  or  even  to  construct  the  right  method 
of  comprehending  the  Bible— as  he  modestly  attempts  (p.  vi),  and  it 
would  be  waste  of  space  to  deal  further  with  a  book  whose  tone  is 
unpleasant,  whose  positive  results  are  inconclusive,  and  whose  chief 
value  lies  in  some  interesting  remarks  upon  the  Inquisition  and  upon 
Alien  Immigration.  Whether  the  readers  of  the  Jewish  Quarterly 
Bm«v— whatever  be  their  attitude  towards  literary  criticism— would 
consent  to  the  preposterous  insinuation  that  the  "  Higher  Criticism  " 
has  been  influenced  by  anti-semitism  (p.  I74sq.),  it  is  at  least  certain 
that  they  would  (in  harmony  with  the  "  Higher  Critics  "  themselves) 
refuse  to  agree  with  the  extraordinary  conclusions  which  Dr.  Reich 
has  reached  regarding  the  antiquity  of  monotheism  in  Arabia  (pp. 
21-25)*. 

'  It  is  possible  that  Dr.  Reich  in  the  course  of  his  lectures  became  less 
convinced  of  the  evidence  from  the  Masai.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
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Whilst  Dr.  Reich  came  to  the  conclusioii  that  literary  criticism  wa^ 
bankrupt  ''after  having  learnt  more  about  Life  and  Reality  by  means 
of  extensive  travels  and  varied  ezi>erience  ** ;  a  Jewish  lawyer  had 
tamed  to  the  Biblical  problems  in  order  to  apply  to  them  ''the  ordinary 
methods  of  legal  study  \'*  and  with  a  somewhat  similar  result.  Likc^ 
Dr.  Emil  Reich,  Mr.  Wiener  has  convinced  himself  of  the.  futility  and 
baselessness  of  the  literary  criticism,  and,  in  his  way,  is  as  g^iilty  of  th^ 
same  faults  as  the  eminent  historian  to  whose  oratory  we  have  referred. 
The  "higher  critics"  do  not  fear  hard  knocks,  but  it  is  impossible  at 
times  to  view  with  patience  the  exaggerated  language,  the  abuse,  and  in- 
sinuation directed  against  the  study  by  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  canons  of  good  taste.  "  Word-peddling  "  and  '*  date-monger- 
ing  "  are  terms  which  Mr.  Wiener  may  apply  to  critical  methods  if  he 
so  delights,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  sincerity  and  honesty 
be  attributed,  also,  to  those  who  use  them.  Mr.  Wiener  regrets  that  he 
has  been  compelled  to  resort  to  "ruthless  intellectual  weapons**  (p.  viii), 
but  he  has  not  used  them.  He  has  presented  an  ex  parte  statement,  he 
has  posed  as  a*  lawyer  whose  duty  it  is  to  conduct  his  client's  <^e, 
not  as  an  impartial  judge,  and  his  book  has  all  the  faults  that  specious 
pleading  and  the  desire  to  overthrow  an  opponent's  case  can  suggest 

To  say  that  "an  exhaustive  and  impartial  scrutiny  of  evidence  is— 
unless  unintelligent  word-counting  be  reckoned  such —absolutely 
unknown  '*  is  as  gross  an  error  as  can  be  imagined,  and  is  only  one 
of  many  indications  that  Mr.  Wiener  has  approached  his  subject,  not 
as  an  unprejudiced  judge,  but  as  the  counsel  for  one  side ;  not  as  one 
who  is  willing  to  treat  the  other  party  as  innocent  until  he  be  proved 
otherwise,  but  as  one  who  boLsters  up  a  weak  case  by  unscrupulous 
attack  upon  his  opponent.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  "  word- 
counting  *'  and  the  like  would  give  our  author  an  unhappy  impression, 
but  he  should  nnderstand  that  material  of  this  kind  is  not  intended 
for  him,  and  although  it  is  praiseworthy  to  examine  one  or  two  of 
the  leading  works  connected  with  literary  criticism,  it  would  have 
been  more  to  the  point  had  he  carefully  perused  an  introductory 

antiquity  claimed  for  the  African  legends  is  impossible,  and  both  Mr.  A.  C. 
Hollis  (author  of  The  Masai :  Language  and  FolMore)  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Stegall 
(The  Rewrd,  Nov.  17,  p.  X078)  agree  that  the  traditions  in  question  are 
"  merely  the  result  of  contact  with  Christian  Missions  during  the  last 
fifteen  years."  Their  chief  interest,  accordingly,  lies  only  in  the  fact 
that  they  show  how  foreign  material  is  adapted  to  the  environment 
of  the  borrowers. 

^  Harold  M.  Wiener,  Jf .A.,  LL.B.  (Nutt,  1904) ;  cp>  his  article  on 
'*  The  Jewish  Attitude  towards  the  Higher  Criticism,"  in  The  Churchman^ 
December,  1905. 
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handbook  or  two  first.  There  are  many  investigations  which  the 
ordinary  reader  cannot  be  expected  to  appreciate,  and  to  attack 
*'word-coanting'*  is  as  intelligent  as  to  accuse  archaeologists  of 
devoting  all  their  time  to  the  classification  of  pottery  patterns,  and 
to  deny  to  them  an  appreciation  of  the  beautif  oL 

So  far  as  I  have  examined  Mr.  Wiener's  counter-argoments  I  cannot 
find  that  they  are  of  much  assistance.  On  p.  34  sq.  he  protests 
against  the  interpr^Ation  placed  upon  Exod.  x.  21-23:  that  the 
Israelites  "  are  .living  in  the  midst  of  the  people  in  Egypt  itself." 
Although  he  has  quoted  this  from  The  Oxford  Hexateuch  and  refers 
to  its  note  on  ch.  vii.  8,  he  has  failed  to  study  that  note  attentively, 
else  he  would  have  perceived  that  it  continues:  "this  latter  view  of 
their  intermingling  with  the  Egyptians  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  instruc- 
tions in  iii.  21,  and  their  sequel  xL  2J* 

Naturally,  it  is  not  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  but  the  judge  who 
would  be  fair-minded  enough  to  ask  the  "  unprejudiced  observer  **  to 
consider  whether  iii.  21,  xi.  isqq.,  do  or  do  not  imply  that  Israel 
dwelt  in  the  midst  of  the  Egyptians,  and  whether  other  passages  do 
not  point  to  their  residence  apart  in  Goshen.  Mr.  Wiener's  '*  unpre- 
judiced observer  **  can  see  for  himself  whether  Exod.  xii.  13  indicates 
that  they  live  in  such  close  proximity  with  Egyptian  neighbours  that 
they  must  carefully  distinguish  their  own  houses  so  that  Tahweh  may 
pass  over  them.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Wiener  does  not  criticize  the  note  in 
The  Oaford  Hexateuch^  p.  80,  where  other  instances  of  divergent  views 
are  presented,  and  if  he  chooses  to  single  out  one  example  and  argue 
that  Exod.  x.  21-23  doee  refer  to  Israel  in  Goshen,  it  is  obvious  from 
the  other  passages  that  he  must  agree  that  there  aire  traces  of  the 
composite  origin  of  the  narratives. 

On  turning  over  the  pages,  one  is  struck  by  his  comment  upon 
Deut.  xxiv*  16.  The  injunction  that  fathers  should  not  be  put  to 
death  for  the  children,  &c.,  is  one  over  which,  he  observes,  great 
obscurity  hung  until  the  code  of  Hammurabi  was  discovered,  and  he 
remarks :— *'  If  such  a  practice  had  ever  obtained  in  Israel,  Moses  and 
the  prophets  would  have  thundered  against  it  in  very  different  terms 
to  these  **  (p.  1 14).  He  finds  from  the  Babylonian  code  that  the  verse 
was  actually  aimed  at  a  practice  enforced  by  Babylonian  law ;  and 
he  believes  that  the  prohibition  was  clearly  intended  as  a  safeguard 
against  the  possibility  of  its  ever  being  introduced  among  the 
Israelites.  But  surely  the  law  is  not  quite  so  obscure  as  he  seems 
to  imagine.  The  idea  of  personal  responsibility  was  one  of  slow 
growth,  and  is  strongly  insisted  upon  even  as  late  as  EzekieFs  time. 
So,  when  it  is  emphasized  that  Amaziah  did  no<  put  to  death  the 
children  of  the  murderers  of  his  father  (2  Kings  xiv.  6),  it  must  b^ 
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acknowledged  that  in  spite  of  abeence  of  direct  allusion  to  the  cnstom, 
the  practice  must  have  been  familiar.  It  is  questionable  whether 
there  is  any  support  for  the  assumption  that  Deut.  aims  at  the 
Babylonian  law,  and  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  talio  as 
a  general  principle  was  common  to  both  peoples  \ 

Mr.  Wiener  does  not  succeed  in  placing  before  his  readers  very 
clearly  his  views  of  Deuteronomy.  On  p.  48  he  protests  in  the  usual 
way  against  ''prophetic  re-formulation/*  "modification,^*  insisting 
that  the  critical  theory  of  the  date  of  the  book  implies  that  writers 
have  been  guilty  of  what  is  probably  the  most  heinous  offence  of 
which  a  human  being  can  be  guilty.  He  is  of  course  ignorant  of 
oriental  literary  methods,  and,  possibly,  has  never  compared  Chronicles 
or  Jubilees  with  the  earlier  books.  But  elsewhere  it  is  found  that 
"  Deuteronomy  was  intended  for  public  reading  "  (p.  108) ;  and  that  in 
Deuteronomy  *'  we  look  for  . . .  new  laws  rendered  necessary  by  the 
disappearance  of  Moses,  and  such  institutions  as  depended  mainly  or 
wholly  on  public  opinion  '*  (p.  109).  More  striking  is  his  remark  that 
"  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  legal  contents  of  Deuteronomy  are 
determined  by  its  popular  character  and  by  the  altered  circumstances 
of  the  time  "  (ib.).  To  what  **  altered  circumstances  "  does  Mr.  Wiener 
refer  ?  Of  certain  laws,  he  correctly  observes  that  there  was  not  much 
room  for  them  whilst  Moses  was  at  the  head  of  the  Israelite  organiza- 
tion and,  as  an  example,  he  cites  the  establishment  of  a  kingdom 
(xvii.  14-20),  adding :  "  clearly  there  was  no  room  for  any  other  king 
in  his  lifetime  (pp.  1 1 1  sq.)."  So  far  from  drawing  any  inference  from 
this,  he  at  once  proceeds  '*  so,  too,  with  new  law ;  if  aily  difficulty 
arose,  it  was  of  course  taken  to  Moses."  It  is  quite  uncertain  whether 
he  means  that  subsequent  laws  of  post-Mosaic  origin  were  ascribed 
to  Moses,  in  which  case,  contrast  his  views  upon  "  forgery,"  p.  48,  or 
whether,  simply,  that  the  code  of  Deuteronomy  grew  up  from  an 
original  kernel  as  every  fresh  difficulty  arose.  But  immediately  after 
this  Mr.  Wiener  continues:  ''a  similsur  remark  applies  to  the  pro- 
visions in  xviii.  15-22  as  to  prophets.  So  long  as  Moses  was  alive,  he 
would  discriminate  between  true  and  false  prophets.*'  Upon  what 
grounds  does  he  distinguish  between  Mosaic  and  post-Mosaic  laws, 
and  how  far  has  he  considered  the  inherent  probability  that  this  mass 
of  legislation  (Exod.-Deut.)  was  given  to  a  people  who  had  not  yet 
a  settled  habitation  and  a  home  ?  Mr.  Weiner  apparently  employs 
some  kind  of  criticism,  but  it  is  not  that  of  the  Old  Testament  critics. 

Mr.  Wiener's  fundamental  iistult  is  his  inability  to  realize  primitive 
conditions  and  to  comprehend  the  position  of  the  Mosaic  code  as 
a  unit  in  its  relation  to  Israelite  history.    His  intemperate  and 

^  See  the  vn'lter's  Law$  qf  Moaea  and  the  Code  qf  HammtMraJbi,  p.  974,  Ac. 
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hasty  judgments  upon  '* higher  critics'*  are,  notwithstanding  this, 
inexcusable,  and  are  of  a  character  to  prejudice  his  book  as  a  whole. 
The  book  has  merits,  and  it  is  important  to  emphasize  the  necessity 
of  considering  carefully  the  sociological  aspect,  but  it  is  unfortunate 
that  he  insists  upon  viewing  the  laws  from  the  highly  technical  stand- 
point of  modem  jurisprudence.  A  better  acquaintance  with  oriental 
custom  and  an  appreciation  for  ancient  thought  are  indispensable 
adjuncts  to  the  modem  critical  spirit  which  Mr.  Wiener*s  special 
training  fosters.  It  should  be  added  that  the  book  is  dedicated  '*To 
the  memory  of  all  who  have  lived  or  died  for  the  Torah."  This 
practically  prevents  criticism.  One  has  the  greatest  respect  for  all 
that  the  sentiment  involves  and  one  is  fully  aware  that  the  author  is 
upholding  the  Torah  in  defence  of  those  who  have  been  martyrs  for 
the  faith.  Similarly,  Dr.  Reich,  by  subtle  ingenuity,  denounces 
literary  criticism  as  an  attack  upon  Christianity.  It  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  those  who  desire  to  attack  critical  studies  and  who  desire 
criticism  should  refrain  from  confusing  issues  and  should  elaborate 
with  more  precision  their  own  particular  sta.ndpoint  ^  It  does  not 
seem  unnecessary  to  remind  such  writers  as  these  of  the  words  which 
were  written  by  Robertson  Smith,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago : 
*'it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  reader  should  realize  that 
Biblical  criticism  is  not  the  invention  of  modem  scholars  but  the 
legitimate  interpretation  of  historical  feicts*." 

The  advent  into  the  arena  of  Biblical  studies  of  men  from  other 
fields  is  welcome  provided  only  that  they  are  well-equipped,  and 
it  is  with  g^eat  interest  that  we  notice  the  work  of  a  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  bar  who  has  published  a  discussion  of  the  "leading 
cases  "  in  the  Bible  •.  "  The  Bible,"  writes  Mr.  Amram,  "  may  or  may 
not  have  been  written  in  a  manner  different  from  other  productions 
of  the  human  understanding,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  has  value  only 
if  studied  by  the  rational  and  critical  method  that  is  applied  to  all 
other  historical  documents  and  records.**  Now,  the  Bible  has  rarely 
been  studied  by  lawyers,  and  whether  or  not  this  be  (as  the  author 
suggests)  because  men  who  love  freedom  in  thought  and  in  expression 
have  revolted  from  the  influence  of  dogmatic  religion,  it  is  a  hopeful 

^  Mr.  Wiener  is  acquainted  with  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  and  is  aware 
of  its  parallels  with  the  Mosaio  legislation  (p.  115  sq.),  but,  so  far  as  I  have 
noticed,  he  does  not  indicate  to  what  extent  (if  at  all)  it  bears  upon  the 
ordinary  view  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Pentateuchal  laws  through 
Moses. 

*  The  Old  Test  in  the  Jewish  Churchy  first  ed.,  1881,  Pr^ace, 

*  Leading  Cases  in  the  Biblej  by  D.  W.  Amram,  M.  A.,  LL.B.,  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bar.    (Philadelphia :  J.  H.  Greenstone.) 
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sign  that  they  should  bring  their  own  special  studies  to  bear 
upon  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament.  **  In  these  records/'  he 
observes,  "  many  stages  of  civilization  have  left  memorials  of  their 
painful  progress  in  religion,  in  morals  and  in  law,**  and  whilst  an 
appreciation  of  literary  criticism  helps  to  the  better  understanding 
of  the  growth  of  this  progress  it  is  essential  that  the  principles  of 
sociology  and  comparative  custom  should  be  enlisted  in  order  that  the 
study  of  the  literary  evidence  and  of  the  culture  should  go  hand  in 
hand.  It  is  only  by  a  cordial  and  tolerant  coroperation  that  such 
a  study  can  be  pursued,  and  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  arrive  at 
a  common  understanding  regarding  essential  points.  Mr.  Amram 
utters  a  truism  when  he  says  that  "  the  discretion  necessary  for  the 
proper  writing  of  history  can  never  be  realized  ...  by  the  '  higher ' 
critic,  armed  with  knowledge  of  philology^  but  ignorant'of  economics 
and  law,**  but  upon  what  grounds  does  he  base  his  remark?  Is  it 
that  so  many  of  the  Old  Testament  critics  are  very  properly  Hebraists, 
or  has  he  failed  to  realize  that  philology  and  textual  criticism  must 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  every  attempt  to  interpret  ancient  documents  ? 

Recommending  to  our  readers  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Introduction 
(pjp.  I- 1 8),  as  a  useful  antidote  to  Mr.  Wiener's  personal  views, 
we  may  notice  at  random  some  of  the  more  interesting  points  dealt 
with  by  the  legal  critic.  As  regards  the  judge  and  his  court,  emphasis 
is  laid  upon  the  primitive  representation  of  the  former  in  the  story 
of  Adam  and  Eve  as  contrasted  with  the  highly  developed  picture 
in  Job  i.  sq.  where  the  court  of  Heaven  is  fashioned  like  that 
of  a  king,  and  affords  an  unpleasant  picture  of  the  prosecutor  or 
inquisitor  (Satan)  which  is  scarcely  Jewish.  To  the  popular  mind, 
the  great  judge  is  he  whose  methods  are  direct,  swift  and  striking  as 
in  Solomon's  judgment  (p.  160).  Despotism  whether  of  the  patri- 
archal chief,  judge  or  king  finds  frequent  illustration,  although  it  is 
remarked  that  even  in  ithe  case  of  Naboth's  vineyard  everything  is 
done  according  to  the  strict  form  of  the  law :  popular  tradition  and 
forms  of  procedure  could  not  be  violated  even  by  a  Jezebel  (p.  172). 
As  regards  Solomon's  treatment  of  Joab,  the  only  legal  justification 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  had  previously  been  guilty 
of  wilful  murder  and  therefore  could  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  sanctuary 
(p.  I54sq.).  It  may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Amram  does  not  concern 
himself  with  the  credibility  of  the  narrative.  He  regards  Adon\jah 
as  guilty  of  a  fatal  diplomatic  blunder  in  asking  for  Abishag,  recogniz- 
ing quite  correctly  that  the  people  would  have  seen  in  such  a  marriage 
a  confirmation  of  his  claims,  but  is  it  likely  that  one  who  was  con- 
versant with  intrigue  would  so  wilfully  invite  destruction?  The 
death  of  Joab  may  find  justification  in  Solomon's  words,  but  the 
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murder  of  Abner  and  Amaaa  was  an  old  offence  and  at  this  stag« 
in  Hebrew  custom  it  would  rest  with  the  relatives  of  the  murdered 
men  to  exact  vengeance. 

Examples  of  cross-examination  are  discussed  in  the  stories  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  Gain  and  Abel.  Sales  could  be  effected  without 
witnesses  and  the  oath  was  a  sufficient  g^rantee  (p.  60) ;  thus,  Esau 
recognized  the  validity  of  the  sale  of  his  birthright,  and  it  was  not 
until  a  later  date  that  laws  of  general  equity  came  into  existence 
(Lev.  xxv.  14).  In  the  matter  of  Isaac's  blessing,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  intention  was  not  essential ;  the  formal  act,  however  induced, 
was  binding  and  irrevocable :  "  The  notion  that  a  formal  act  may  be 
nullified  on  grounds  of  fraud  or  mistake  is  comparatively  late  in  the 
history  of  jurisprudence."  In  the  conflict  between  Cain  the  agri- 
culturist and  Abel  the  herdsman,  a  great  sociological  truth  is 
recognized:  the  supplanting  of  pastoral  gfroups  by  agriculturists 
(p.  36) ;  whilst  in  the  sale  of  Esau's  birthright  we  are  to  see  the  growing 
superiority  of  the  herdsman  over  the  huntsman,  and  of  the  Israelites 
over  the  Edomites.  Theft,  as  instanced  in  the  story  of  Laban  and 
Jacob,  had  to  be  proved  by  finding  the  stolen  article  in  the  possession 
of  the  thief,  and  the  complainant  had  right  of  search  and  free  access 
(p.8i)>. 

The  same  narrative  illustrates  the  law  of  the  shepherd,  and 
shows  how  much  harder  the  custom  was  than  the  laws  (Exod.  xxii. 
10-13).  Blasphemy  among  primitive  peoples  is  an  offence  for  the 
gods  themselves  to  avenge,  and  in  the  story  of  Achan  the  guilty  one 
is  discovered  by  casting  lots  and  (evidently  an  advance  upon  early 
ideas)  a  confession  is  extorted.  In  Judges  vi  (p.  92  sq.)  Joash 
contends  that  Baal  should  plead  his  own  cause,  although  with  the 
transition  from  primitive  conditions  to  the  feeling  of  national  con- 
sciousness, the  citizens  feel  that  an  offence  against  their  god  is  one 
affecting  themselves.  Offe nces  against  God  and  the  king  are  illustrated 
in  the  story  of  Naboth  and  Ahab  and  in  the  trial  of  Jeremiah,  and  in  the 
latter  it  is  instructive  to  notice  the  importance  laid  upon  precedents. 
As  regards  the  conveyance  of  land,  the  simplicity  of  Gen.  xxiii.  1-20 
stands  in  marked  contrast  with  Jer.  xxxii.  6-15  which  is  clearly 
influenced  by  Babylonian  usage;  but  primitive  dealings  are  not  in 
themselves  any  criterion  for  the  date  of  the  former,  the  usage  in  the 
book  of  Ruth  is  equally  simple,  and  elementary  forms  of  transacting 
business  (the  clasping  of  hands,  &c.)  persisted  down  to  late  times. 
Considerable  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  inalienable  character  of  land 

^  The  latter  statement  finds  an  interesting  illustration  in  Babylonian 
usage ;  see  the  present  writer's  Laws  qfUoaea,  &o.,  p.  aia 
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and  the  topic  is  one  that  appears  to  deserve  fuller  treatment  and 
upon  more  critical  lines  than  those  upon  which  Mr.  Amram  has 
proceeded. 

Finally,  the  position  of  women  is  particularly  instructive.  Eve, 
after  all,  was  merely  an  accessory  in  the  story  of  the  Fall ;  Adam  was 
the  only  law-breaker  and  the  serpent  was  at  the  most  morally 
responsible  (p.  25).  But  Eve's  punishment  was  excessive  from  the 
legal  point  of  view,  and  Mr.  Amram  finds  in  this  an  indication  of 
the  low  status  of  women.  Their  subordinate  position  is  indicated 
further  in  the  story  of  Laban  and  Jacob,  although  there  it  is  implied 
that  the  daughters  ought  to  share  in  the  father's  estate.  The  father's 
authority  over  the  married  daughters  is  especially  noticeable,  as  also 
is  the  circumstance  that  the  father  apparently  had  the  right  of 
taking  the  daughter  from  her  husband.  In  the  case  of  Jephthah's 
daughter,  the  power  of  the  parent  stands  out  clearly ;  he  had  sole 
authority,  which  in  later  days  as  the  members  of  the  family  acquired 
a  definite  status  was  considerably  curtailed.  The  unique  narrative  of 
Zelophehad's  daughters  is  an  example  of  "the  reopening  of  the  case 
upon  the  petition  of  the  defendants.'*  The  institution  of  a  fully 
established  court  is  significant,  and  Mr.  Amram  ventures  upon  the 
suggestion  that  some  traditional  right  of  females  to  inherit  may  have 
persisted  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  This  is  interesting,  because  it 
is  very  possible  that  east  of  the  Jordan  there  were  divergent  customs; 
and,  besides,  the  status  of  women  may  have  varied  in  different 
communities.  The  whole  subject  of  the  family  in  ancient  Israel  is 
of  intense  interest,  and  Mr.  Amram  in  his  instructive  essays  raises 
questions  which  can  hardly  be  discussed  within  the  limits  of  a  review. 

This  topic  forms  the  motive  of  a  study  by  R.  Louis-Germain  Lt^vy  * 
who  undertakes  a  careful  investigation  of  the  Old  Testament  evidence 
and  recent  literature.  It  is  a  careful  piece  of  work  marked  by 
thoroughness  and  width  of  learning,  and  may  be  recommended 
for  its  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  question.  The  author 
decides  against  totemism  and  ancestral  worship,  and  finds  that  "le 
culte  de  la  puissance  f^condante  et  g^n^i-atrice  a  jou^  un  r6le  de 
premier  ordre  dans  les  croyances  des  H^breux  "  (p.  371).  He  con- 
cludes that  there  are  no  serious  grounds  in  favour  of  an  original 
matriarchy,  and  argues  strongly  in  favour  of  the  presence  of  patri- 
archy from  the  most  remote  period.  Exogamy  and  endogamy  coexist, 
but  M.  L^vy  holds  that  the  latter  was  the  more  usual.  The  evolution 
of  the  family  appears  in  the  various  stages  of  blood-revenge,  and — in 
the  author's  opinion— in  the  steady  improvement  of  the  status  of 
women,  and  the  growth  of  monogamy.    Promiscuity  comes  under  the 

^  La  FamiUe  dans  VAnHquitS  J9raHit$  (Aloan,  Paris). 
VOL.  XVIII.  B   b 
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ban  of  the  law,  and  feelings  of  morality  give  the  impulse  to  the  ever 
increasingly  strict  legislation.  Thus  the  £Eimily  in  ancient  Israel 
improves  in  notions  of  right,  equality  and  benevolence,  and  forms 
a  school  of  respect,  purity,  and  reciprocal  devotion  which  unites 
the  respective  members  of  its  generations  (p.  276).  Altogether,  the 
Rabbi  of  D^on*s  manual  is  a  useful  contribution  to  Hebrew  sociology 
for  the  wealth  of  his  material  and  the  abundance  of  his  resources. 
It  is  admittedly  based  upon  the  results  of  literary  criticism,  for,  bs 
the  writer  candidly  admits : — 

*'  On  ne  saurait  se  former  une  id^  exacte  du  d^veloppement  de  la 
civilisation  isra^lite,  si  Ton  ignore  ou  Ton  m^connait  la  nature, 
Torigine,  la  composition,  Thistoire  des  Merits  bibliques  qui  con- 
stituent notre  plus  importante  source  d*information  *'  (p.  5). 
It  will  doubtless  be  agreed  that  whatever  may  be  the  arguments 
of  those  who  are  opposed  to  literary  criticism,  it  is  rather  significant 
that  those  who  apply  themselves  to  questions  of  scientific  research  in 
Old  Testament  subjects  find  themselves  compelled   to   adopt  the 
standpoint  of  *' moderate  criticism/* 

The  question  of  the  fiEimily  figures  prominently  in  yet  another 
book,  this  time  only  as  far  as  external  points  of  detail  are  concerned. 
In  an  elaborate  and  painstaking  work  B.  Jacob  ^  discusses  the  evidence 
in  the  Pentateuch  regarding  the  arrangement  of  family  and  genea* 
logical  lists,  and,  extending  bis  field,  investigates  the  chronology,  the 
narratives  of  the  tabernacle,  the  festivals  and  the  sacrifices.  It  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  do  justice  to  this  interesting  book  in  the  space 
at  our  disposal ;  it  must  suffice  to  state  that  Jacobus  studies  should  be 
read  careMly  and  with  critical  judgment,  add  if  the  results  at 
which  he  has  arrived  stand  the  test  of  time,  he  is  to  be  complimented 
upon  a  piece  of  constructive  work  which  explains  many  intricate 
difficulties.  To  put  it  briefiy,  these  studies  are  concerned  with  those 
portions  of  Old  Testament  tradition  which  critical  opinion  regards  as 
unhistorical  and  seeking  to  discover  the  underlying  principles,  they 
aim  at  ascertaining  the  motives  which  influenced  the  tradition,  and 
endeavour  to  explain  the  origin  of  details  which  have  often  been 
treated  as  the  fruit  of  the  imagination  or  as  artificial  invention. 
'* Higher"  and  other  critics  have  questioned  the  great  age  of 
Methuselah,  but  few  (if  any)  have  ever  troubled  to  seek  the  origin  of 
the  number  chosen ;  the  results  of  the  census-taking  in  the  wilderness 
have  been  rejected,  but  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  offered 
of  the  way  in  which  the  number  of  each  tribe  has  been  reached. 
And  herein  lies  the  value  of  Jacobus  work,  since  it  is  obvious  that 

^  Dff  FmUaUuch ;  exeffeH9ch'kriH8c?ie  Forachungm  (Leipzig  :  Velt  &  Co.)» 
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however  unhistorical  a  tradition  may  be,  it  is  important  to  know  how 
it  has  risen,  and  to  ascertain  whether  or  no  the  explanation  can  be 
associated  with  other  similar  phenomena. 

To  take  one  of  Jacob's  conclusions.  Many  readers  are  aware  of  the 
extremely  artificial  appearance  of  many  of  the  date-evidences  in 
the  Old  Testament  chronology.  For  example,  it  is  480  years  from  the 
Exodus  to  the  founding  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  also 
480  years  thence  to  the  Return  from  the  Exile.  From  a  careful 
study  of  the  Biblical  tradition,  Jacob  finds  that  by  working  back 
480  years  before  the  Exodus  he  reaches  the  time  of  Peleg.  Now,  in 
Peleg*s  days  "the  earth  was  divided*'  (Gen.  x.  25).  Is  this  a  mere 
play  upon  the  name  ?  Jacob  prefers  to  see  in  it  an  allusion  to  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  which  was  probably  built,  according  to  the  tradition, 
480  years  before  the  temple  of  Solomon.  This  date  would  be  a.m. 
1974.  Exactly  half  this  number,  or  a.m.  987,  turns  out  to  be  the 
year  of  Enoch*s  translation.  Thus  Jacob  lays  his  finger  upon  a 
definite  chronological  scheme  according  to  which  man's  first  attempt 
to  reach  the  heavens  (Gen.  xi.  4)  occurred  in  A.  BC.  1974,  480  years 
later  came  the  institution  of  the  tabernacle,  and  after  another  480 
the  founding  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Again,  Adam  died  at  the 
age  of  930— the  "  thousand  years  *'  of  the  Psalmist  (Pb.  xc.  4)  less  the 
proverbial  70  (ib.  ver.  10),  and  David's  date  (a.m.  2930)  is  exactly 
20cx>  years  later.  The  question  then  arises,  when  did  this  scheme 
originate  ?  Here,  the  author  observes  that  of  the  480  years  from 
Solomon  to  the  Return,  50  are  taken  up  with  the  Exile  itself.  In 
agreement  with  this,  50  years  of  the  earlier  period  elapse  between 
the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel  and  Abraham's  departure  from 
Haran ;  the  result  is  no  mere  coincidence.  So  far  from  believing 
that  the  tohoU  chronology  is  artificial,  Jacob  thinks  that  the  era 
actually  started  with  Solomon's  temple,  and  that  the  scheme  has 
been  worked  backwards,  with,  of  course,  the  obvious  inference  that 
the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  becomes  impossible  (p.  127)* 

When  he  turns  to  the  form  of  the  genealogies  he  finds  more 
specimens  of  artificial  treatment.  The  enumerations  of  the  tribal 
divisions  according  to  the  wives  and  concubines  of  the  patriarchal 
ancestor  are  mere  modelling,  and  Jacob  certainly  makes  out  a  strong 
case  for  the  ^'streng  arithmetisch"  scheme  upon  which  they  are 
based.  In  view  of  the  numerous  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
discover  some  rational  explanation  of  the  allotment  of  some  of  the 
tribes  to  the  wives  and  of  others  to  the  concubines,  his  conclusion  ia 
important.  He  analyses  carefully  all  the  lists  in  the  Pentateuch  and 
notes,  by  the  way,  that  the  seventy  Israelite  clans  (Gen.  xlvi)  begin 
with  *pDn  and  end  with  U?^  \    The  favourite  numbers  are  12  and 
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70,  whereas  in  the  chronology  1000,  100,  and  30  seem  to  have  been 
in  greatest  demand  \  When  he  comes  to  the  census  of  the  Israelites 
(Num.  i-iii,  xxvi),  he  observes  the  same  artificial]  principles  at  work 
and  obtains  a  more  consistent  explanation  of  the  numbers  than  that 
recently  put  forth  by  Prof.  Petrie  *.  The  Egyptologist,  after  observing 
that  Sinai  could  probably  have  held  only  some  4,cxx>  to  7,000  people, 
examined  the  traditional  numbers  and  discovered  that  (a)  there  was 
no  exact  thousand,  (b)  no  100,  800,  or  900,  and  (c)  more  than  half  the 
hundreds  fell  on  400  or  500.  He  then  noticed  that  the  chances 
against  such  a  result  were  more  than  a  thousand  to  one  and  that 
there  was  evidently  some  strong  selective  influence  on  the  hundreds 
apart  from  the  thousands.  Thence  he  concluded  that  the  hundreds 
of  the  census-lists  had  an  independent  origin  apart  from  the  thousands, 
and  that  the  word  for  ifumsands  had  been  misunderstood,  and  meant 
families,  so  that  Judah*s  74,600,  for  example,  was  originally  seventy- 
four  families  (amounting  to)  600  persons.  Without  pursuing  Prof. 
Petrie's  speculations  any  further,  we  may  refer  readers  to  Jacob*R 
argument  that  the  numbers  have  been  reached  in  accordance  with 
principles  which  recur  again  and  again.  They  are  no  mere  isolated 
peculiarity,  but,  in  his  opinion,  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  methods 
which  he  abundantly  illustrates.  There  is  no  example  of  100,  800,  or 
900  simply  because  when  the  writers  proposed  to  divide  a  given 
number  into  two  they  preferred  neither  to  halve  it  exactly  nor  to 
give  extremes.  Hence,  in  the  case  of  10,  for  example,  their  result 
would  usually  be  6  +  4,  7  +  3;  rarely  8  +  2  or  9+1.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  deal  more  fully  with  the  rival  explanations,  neither  of  which 
pay  enough  attention  to  critical  results,  nor  is  it  possible  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  Jacob,  though  ingenious  is  uncritical,  and  notwith- 
standing the  force  of  much  of  his  evidence,  has  undoubtedly  attempted 
to  make  his  system  too  comprehensive. 

The  general  conclusion  at  which  Jacob  arrives  is  that  the  traditions 
are  unhistorical ;  it  is  not  history  but  pure  arithmetic  which  accounts 
for  the  present  form  of  the  genealogical  and  chronological  details, 
and  he  is  led  to  the  inference  that  the  comparatively  simple  system 
which  he  has  discovered  implies  a  literary  unity  which  would  be 
impossible  were  the  writings  the  work  of  different  authors.  It  will 
be  admitted  that  this  is  a  curious  result :  the  purity  of  the  Massoretic 
text  is  maintained,  historical  criticism  is  shown  to  be  justified,  whilst 
the  literary  criticism  is  held  to  be  baseless.  But  Jacob's  paradoxical 
deductions  are  not  convincing,  and  one  feels  that  here  he  has  gone 
beyond  his  evidence.    He  points,  for  example,  to  the  varying  use  of 

1  Whence  480  -  3  x  130  +  3  x  3a 

•  The  ExpoaUor,  Aug.  1905,  pp.  148- 15a. 
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yr  and  TTin  (characteristic,  according  to  "literary**  cnticism,  of 
the  Yahwist  and  Priestly  Code  respectiTely),  and  argues  that  both 
forms  occur  in  narratives  which  are  marked  by  his  system,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  belong  to  different  authors.  Notwithstanding  this, 
Jacob's  own  explanation  of  the  usage  is  significant,  for  he  finds  that 
IvVI  is  used  in  the  statistical  genealogies  whereas  17^  is  summaiy 
and  less  definite.  The  latter  is  employed  in  the  collateral  lines, 
whilst  the  former  runs  through  the  principal  line  of  figures  (Adam, 
Seth,  Noah,  &c.),  whose  history  is  the  main  theme  of  the  book  of 
Genesis  (p.  62).  This  conclusion,  it  will  be  observed,  ignores  the 
possibility  that  the  appearance  of  unity  could  be  the  result  of  the 
final  redaction  of  the  Pentateuch  (or  rather  Hexateuch),  and  when 
the  evidence  is  studied  in  the  light  of  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament 
it  becomes  more  probable  that,  although  earlier  writers  occasionally 
were  interested  in  recording  genealogies,  the  fondness  for  statistical 
information  attained  its  height  during  the  exilic  and  the  poet-exilic 
period. 

There  is,  further,  another  conclusion  which,  considering  the  circum- 
stances, is  very  remarkable.  Jacob  believes  that  the  tabernacle  never 
existed  in  the  wilderness  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  described  in  the 
Pentateuch.  It  is  not  a  historically  true  picture  but  an  ideal,  and 
the  aim  of  the  writers  was  not  to  construct  a  picture  of  the  most 
beautiful  sanctuary  that  fancy  could  conceive,  but  to  give  expression 
to  certain  religious  beliefs.  The  earthly  tabernacle  was  only  a  copy 
of  a  heavenly  original  (cp.  Exod.  xxv.  9-40,  xxvi.  30),  and  it  is  the 
result  of  a  general  system  which  (according  to  Jacob)  pervades  the 
genealogical  and  chronological  methods,  and  underlies  the  details  of 
cult  and  ritual.  The  **  key  "  to  the  Pentateuch  is  the  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  everything  that  is  on  earth  has  its  prototype  in  heaven. 
The  whole  theory  is  thus  summed  up  in  a  sentence  (p.  404) : 

*'  Alles,  was  auf  Erden  geschehen  ist,  besteht  und  getan  werden 
soli,  unterliegt  in  Zahl  und  Mass  sich  auspr&genden  Gesetzen, 
die  schliesslich  auf  himmlische  Ordnungen  zurtkckgehen.** 
Those  who  have  observed  the  trend  of  biblical  criticism  among 
a  certain  school  of  Old  Testament  critics  will  not  fail  to  be  struck  by 
this  conclusion.  Jacob,  relying  upon  the  Hebrew  tradition  (the  Old 
Testament,  Mishna,  &c.),  has  arrived  at  a  cosmos-theory  of  the  same 
character  as  that  which  has  recently  attained  considerable  promi- 
nence in  the  writings  of  Hugo  Winckler.  And  it  is  also  at  least 
curious  that  Clermont-Ganneau,  quite  independently  and  innocently, 
found  himself  obliged  to  suggest  a  cosmological  interpretation  of  an 
obscure  Phoenician  inscription  found  at  Sidon  within  the  last  few 
years.    The  cosmos-theory  in  its  present  form  may  not  be  considered 
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attraciiye,  but  it  will  be  patent,  I  think,  that  when  three  distinct 
lines  of  evidence  appear  to  converge  in  such  an  unexpected  manner, 
it  must  not  be  viewed  as  a  mere  individual  fleeting  phase  of  criticism, 
but  as  one  that  deserves  more  serious  consideration  ^. 

Winckler*s  theory '  has  found  several  adherents  in  Grermany,  one 
of  whom,  Dr.  Alfred  Jeremias,  is  the  author  of  two  useful  works  on 
the  Babylonian  elements  in  the  Bible '.  In  the  larger  of  the  two,  the 
author  publishes  a  series  of  studies  on  "das  altorientalische  Weltbild/* 
the  Babylonian  Pantheon,  Cosmologies,  Paradise,  Deluge-myths,  Pre- 
Israelite  Canaan,  &c.,  with  a  number  of  more  or  less  isolated  glosses 
on  passages  upon  which  Assyriology  throws  helpful  light.  As  a  whole, 
it  comes  somewhere  between  Schrader^s  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  new  edition  of  that  work  by  Winckler  and 
Zimmem.  Without  the  philological  wealth  of  the  former  and  the 
abundance  of  technical  matter  of  the  latter,  it  is  a  somewhat  popular, 
although  extremely  helpful  production  which  fully  deserves  the  sub- 
title it  bears.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  that  we  have  seen,  it  is 
judiciously  illustrated,  and  should  strengthen  the  reputation  which 
its  author  already  possesses  in  Assyriology.  He  has  managed  to 
incorporate  a  gpreat  deal  of  really  valuable  material  in  a  concise  form, 
and  many  will  doubtless  find  this  comparatively  small  book  more 
practicable  and  intelligible  than  the  latter  of  the  works  with  which  it 
has  been  compared.  His  slighter  study  on  the  New  Testament  is 
equally  suggestive,  and  is  not  confined  to  that  book  alone.  For  the 
purpose  of  his  argument  he  goes  afield  to  Rabbinical  lore,  and  inci- 
dentally succeeds  in  illustrating,  in  a  most  interesting  way,  the 
development  of  thought  of  the  period.  It  is  a  singularly  notable 
contribution  to  the  New  Testament  age  from  a  particular  point  of 
view,  and  is  suggestive  and  stimulative  throughout.  The  student  of 
comparative  religion  cannot  fail  to  be  grateful  to  Dr.  Jeremias  for  the 
evidence  he  has  collected. 

*  B.  Jacob  observes  in  the  preface  (p.  iv)  :  "  In  dieser  formalen 
Ausprftgung  wird  man  eine  gewisse  Yerwandtschaft  mit  der  <Weitan- 
schaaung'  erkennen,  die  besonders  H.  Winckler  mit  Naohdruok  fiir 
Babylonien,  alsdann  aber  auch  fur  die  ganze  alte  Welt  in  Anspruch 
nimmt :  die  Anschauang,  dass  alles  Irdische  ein  Abbild  vom  Himmlisohen 
ist  und  sein  soil.  Indessen  habe  ich  mir  alle  Yergleichungen  bis  auf 
wenige  Ausblicke  grundsAtzlich  versagt,  weil  zonftchst  noch  genog  zu  tun 
ist,  erst  einmal  den  Pentateuch  an  sich  selbst  zu  verstehen." 

^  For  an  account  of  it  in  English,  reference  may  be  made  to  his  article 
<*  Sinai  and  Horeb  '*  in  the  Encyclopaedia  BibUcoj  vol.  IV. 

»  Das  AUe  Testament  im  Licht  dee  aUen  Orienie^Handbuch  eur  bibUech' 
orientaliechen  Mtertumekunde  (Leipzig,  1904).  Bdbytonischee  im  Neuen  Testa- 
ment {Leipzigy  1905). 
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It  18  impossible  not  to  feel  that  a  powerful  tendency  is  at  work 
which  is  lifting  the  stady  of  the  Bible  out  of  the  somewhat  narrow 
grooves  in  which  it  has  been  pursued.  The  research  of  the  last  few 
decades  has  shown  that  Palestine  was  no  oasis  in  the  desert  of  the 
ancient  world,  and  that  its  inhabitants  can  no  longer  occupy  the 
isolated  position  which  they  once  seemed  to  hold.  Excavation  and 
the  monumentd  have  revealed  to  a  remarkable  extent  the  height 
of  the  civilization  which  at  one  period  or  another  its  neighbours 
reached.  To  understand  our  Bible  aright  it  is  not  enough  to  know 
its  language,  it  is  not  even  enough  to  seek  to  know  its  people; 
we  must  ascertain  the  influences  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  and 
endeavour  to  calculate  each  stage  of  contemporary  human  develop- 
ment. At  present,  as  every  one  is  aware,  comparatively  little  has 
been  done  in  research  among  the  "tells"  of  Palestine,  and  as  the 
years  advance,  this  will  become  increasingly  difficult.  There  is  still 
a  fine  field  for  study  among  the  present  natives,  but  as  their  old-world 
ways  die  out  through  contact  with  modern  life,  the  chance  of 
recovering  a  record  of  their  thought  becomes  less.  But  with  all  this, 
the  literary  records  survive  and  will  neither  diminish  nor  increase, 
and  since  these  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  letterpress  to  the  illustra- 
tions of  archaeology,  there  is  more  urgent  need  for  the  consistent 
application  of  critical  methods  throughout.  Obviously  a  study  which 
is  concerned  with  the  fruit  of  human  thought  is  intensely  complicated, 
and  it  is  only  by  a  liberal  recognition  of  the  importance  of  kindred 
studies  that  one  may  hope  to  make  advances  in  the  future.  Discon- 
certing though  the  entrance  of  experts  from  other  fields  into  Biblical 
study  may  sometimes  appear,  it  should  be  recognized  that  the  Bible 
has  other  than  purely  theological  interests  and  appeals  to  others  than 
theologians. 

For  the  present  purpose,  it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  very  increased 
interest  which  is  taken  in  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Assyriological 
point  of  view,  and  although  this  is  not  the  place  to  deal  at  length 
with  the  particular  tendency  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  some  remarks  of  a  purely  provisional  nature  may  perhaps  be 
allowed.  The  question,  it  must  be  noticed,  will  become  ever  more 
critical  as  fresh  points  of  relation  between  Old  Testament  and 
Babylonian  thought  are  admitted.  On  archaeological  grounds,  it 
would  probably  be  considered  that  Babylonian  infiuence  in  Palestine 
has  been  proved  by  the  evidence  of  the  Amama  Tablets,  &c.,  and, 
if  Jacob*s  theory  were  accepted  in  its  entirety,  it  might  be  maintained 
*-also  on  archaeological  grounds— that  literaiy  criticism  was  ship- 
wrecked and  the  hypothesis  of  post-exilic  literary  activity  overthrown. 
Such  statements  would  have  to  be  treated  with  the  greatest  caution, 
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and,  to  judge  irom  the  experience  of  the  past,  the  legitimacy  of  the 
inferences  irom  the  evidence  wonld  need  careful  consideration.  It  is 
a  common  mistake  at  the  present  day  to  make  a  false  application  of 
correct  principles,  to  boild  unsound  arguments  upon  perfectly  sound 
facts,  and  it  would  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  guard  against  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  faults.  There  are  certain  results  of  literaiy  criticism 
which  no  archaeological  or  monumental  discovery  could  disprove. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  objections  to  the  cosmological  theory  that 
at  once  suggests  itself  is  the  fact  that,  viewed  from  Jacob's  stand- 
point, it  breaks  the  continuity  of  the  development  of  thought  in 
ancient  IsraeL  The  belief  that  the  earthly  temple  was  only  a  copy 
of  a  heavenly  one,  as  also  the  entire  system  of  which  this  forms  only 
part,  Jacob  regards  as  early,  whereas  a  consideration  of  his  arguments 
from  the  literary-critical  standpoint  would  lead  to  the  inference  that 
the  whole  is,  in  its  present  form,  post-exilic.  And  if  it  is  admitted 
that  the  cosmos-theory  in  some  form  or  other  influenced  Israel  at  this 
later  period,  it  is  a  perfectly  natural  step  thence  to  the  fundamental 
view  that  underlies  the  Book  of  Jubilees.  The  tendency  of  this  book 
is  to  give  expression  to  the  view  that,  just  as  the  tabernacle  had  its 
heavenly  prototype,  so  '*  the  various  elements  of  the  law,  which  were 
established  in  the  course  of  tradition,  were  likewise  copies  of  divine 
originals  engraven  on  the  heavenly  tables  K'*  It  seems  to  follow,  there- 
fore, that  any  critical  consideration  of  the  cosmos-theory  must  take 
into  account  the  subsequent  development  of  Jewish  thought  outside 
the  Old  Testament,  with  the  object  of  determining  whether  the  general 
trend  of  the  evidence  presupposes  an  early — or  what  appears  more 
natural— a  late  date  for  its  spread  in  Israel.  Further,  the  source  of 
the  system  being  Babylonian,  it  is  obvious  that  apart  from  the  Old 
Testament  evidence  there  is  much  that  must  first  be  assured  from  the 
Assyriological  side,  in  particular  the  dates  of  the  tablets  which  appear 
to  support  the  new  theory.  And,  finally,  one  may  express  one's  disr 
trust  of  all  comprehensive  systems  which  are  claimed,  or  which,  viewed 
superficially,  appear  to  be  keys  to  the  understanding  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Systems  of  historical  interpretation  are  as  fallacious  and 
one-sided  as  systems  of  history-writings,  they  are  exaggerated  and 
obscure  the  broader  issues,  and  have  their  chief  value  in  the  fact  that 
by  viewing  history  in  a  special  light  they  may  succeed  in  elucidating 
a  series  of  hitherto  unintelligible  facts.  Each  *^  key  *'  shows  us  one 
way,  often  an  isolated,  impossible  or  unattractive  way ;  what  is 
wanted  is  the  all-round  view,  in  perspective,  which  takes  in  every- 
thing with  a  due  proportion. 

^  R.  H.  Charles,  The  Book  o/JufHUeSy  p.  zlix. 
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So  far  as  the  Old  Testament  is  concerned,  tbe  object  of  criticism 
is  to  do  for  the  history  of  Israel  what  Lorenzo  Valla,  Glareanus, 
Ponilly,  Niebuhr  and  a  host  of  others  have  done  for  the  history  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  By  the  application  of  scientific  principles  of 
historical  research,  such  as  are  elsewhere  employed,  the  aim  must 
be  to  construct  a  "moderate*'  platform  npon  which  Biblical 
students  can  meet.  In  so  far  as  this  criticism  has  not  commanded 
unanimous  assent,  the  study  in  its  broader  aspects  is  still  in  the 
pioneering  stage,  and,  quite  apart  from  theological  considerations, 
may  long  continue  in  this  stage,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  field 
and  to  the  many  difficulties  of  the  sul:)ject.  For  this  object,  for  the 
attainment  of  truth,  one  cannot  too  much  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  wider  the  horizon  of  the  Biblical  student  the  better  may  he  hope 
to  view  his  subject  in  a  true  perspective,  and  the  more  real  will  be  his 
comprehension  of  the  progress  of  history.  As  Niebuhr  has  well  put 
it :  *' history  is,  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  the  one  which  tends  most 
decidedly  to  produce  belief  in  Providence  ^" 

Among  the  pioneer  studies  which  all  students,  whether  of  the  Old 
Testament,  of  ancient  history,  or  of  archaeology,  must  follow  with 
keenness,  Assyriology  occupies  the  foremost  place,  and  two  works 
call  for  notice  in  the  present  article.  The  reproach  has  sometimes 
been  made  that  the  critics  of  the  Old  Testament  have  not  given 
sufficient  heed  to  Assyriological  claims,  and,  if  the  accusation  be  true, 
it  can  be  answered.  For  Assyriology  has  only  recently  "come  of 
age,'*  and  critics  accustomed  to  subject  their  evidence  to  the  most 
rigorous  scrutiny  have  had  good  reason  for  regarding  some  of  its 
results  in  the  past  with  caution.  Much  harm  has  been  done  by  the 
hasty  publication  of  evidence  interesting  to  the  Biblical  student,  and 
even  more  mischief  has  been  caused  by  the  unscientific  use  of  its 
results,  by  illegitimate  inferences  and  by  uncritical  arguments.  To 
this  the  present  writer  hopes  to  return  elsewhere.  But  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  mark  the  really  sound  progress  which  is  now  being  made  in  the 
study  as  a  whole,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  there  may  be  found 
Jewish  students  willing  to  enter  a  field  of  research  which  has 
a  peculiar  interest  for  those  trained  in  Talmudic  studies  \ 

It  is  not  too  late  to  refer  to  Prof.  Jensen's  comprehensive  volume 
on  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  myths  and  epics  which  appeared  in 

*  The  citation  is  taken  from  Prof.  Flint'a  History  of  Vu>  Philosophy  qf 
History,  p.  326. 

^  Hermann  Pick,  Assyrisches  und  Talmudisches  (Berlin,  1903)  is  an 
example  of  what  can  be  done  upon  a  much  neglected  field.  Cp.  F.  Perles, 
"Babylonian  and  Talmudic  Glosses,**  Orient,  Lit,- ZeU.,  Aug.  and  Sept.,  1905. 
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Schrader's  Library  of  Cuneiform  Inscriptions^.  Five  years  have 
elapsed  since  its  pablication,  and  a  second  volume,  on  the  religious 
texts,  is  eagerly  awaited  from  the  pen  of  the  great  Assyriologist.  It 
forms  the  most  characteristic  and  notable  contribution  in  Schrader*8 
ever  invaluable  series,  and  by  its  painstaking  accuracy  and  brilliancy 
of  method  has  been  an  immense  boon  to  linguistic  research  in  this 
particular  field.  The  *' Assyrian  Library*'  itself,  like  its  editor's 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  Old  Testament,  has  had  a  very  gpreat 
share  in  increasing  the  intelligent  interest  awakened  by  the  more 
sensational  episodes,  e.g.  the  discovery  of  a  Deluge-legend  or  a 
Creation-myth,  and  by  printing  the  text  in  transliteration  by  the  side 
of  the  translation  made  it  possible  for  Semitic  students  to  obtain 
some  acquaintance  with  the  newly  recovered  language.  The  his- 
torical, legal,  and  commercial  inscriptions  which  appear  in  the  first 
five  volumes  have  their  own  value,  although  the  general  progress 
in  Assyriology  has  already  made  it  necessary  to  treat  their  translation 
with  some  circumspection.  The  present  volume  is  in  many  respects 
the  most  important  of  all,  since  it  brings  us  more  closely  to  the  minds 
of  the  people.  It  contains  nearly  600  pages,  of  which  no  fewer  than 
288  are  taken  up  with  critical  notes  upon  the  texts.  The  latter 
comprise  such  well-known  myths  as  the  Creation-myths,  the  GilgameS 
(Nimrod)  epic,  the  descent  of  litar  into  Hades,  the  story  of  Adapa 
and  the  south  wind,  and  the  Etana  myths ;  among  those  which  are 
perhaps  less  familiar  are  the  myths  of  Zu,  and  of  Nergal  and  ErelkigaL 
The  bearing  of  some  of  these  upon  the  Old  Testament  is  already 
known  to  most  readers ;  the  suggestions  that  the  wise  Ethan  is  identical 
with  Etana,  or  that  the  story  of  Job  was  derived  from  that  of  the 
Babylonian  hero  Ea-bani,  may  be  cited  as  instances  of  the  stimulus 
to  Biblical  study  which  this  class  of  literature  has  afforded.  As 
specimens  of  ancient  Babylonian  lore  they  necessarily  interest  a  wider 
circle  of  students,  and  one  is  indebted  to  Prof.  Jensen  for  the  new 
translation  backed  up  as  it  is  by  an  exceptionally  complete  com- 
mentary. 

The  notes  are  exceptionally  elaborate  and  form  a  philological  com- 
mentary upon  the  text  Many  of  them  are  valuable  for  Aramaic  or 
Hebrew,  and  not  a  few  are  of  more  general  interest,  e.g.  geographical 
(p.  382  sq.),  archaeological  (pp.  372  sq.,  400 sq.),  &c.  Among  the  more 
suggestive  are  Prof.  Jensen's  notes  on  the  contents  and  aim  of  the 
Gilgamei  epic,  wherein  he  compares  the  journey  of  the  Babylonian 
with  the  travels  of  Odysseus.  Reference  may  be  made  to  the  com- 
parison between  the  "  host  of  Anu  "  (a  star)  and  the  Hebrew  title 

^  KeUinschrifUiche  BibUothek,  vi  I.  <<  Assyrisoh-babylonisohe  Mythen 
und  Epen  "  (Reuther  &  Reiohard,  Berlin). 
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JlltcaV  iTliT ;  the  start,  according  to  old  Hebroiv  belief,  were  warriors 
(p*  431)'  ^^  another  place  he  throws  light  upon  the  tradition  of  the 
Tree  of  Life  (p.  441  sq.,  see  p.  573).  Again,  he  brings  into  association 
with  Babylonia  the  connexion  between  the  Sahitu  and  the  Sibyl 
2afiffri6r},  which  Zimmem  had  already  noticed  ^  Apropos  of  the 
Babylonian  ark,  he  draws  attention  to  the  tablet  discussed  by 
Mr.  Johns  (Assyrian  Deeds,  II,  no.  777),  wherein  are  given  its 
measurements  and  the  names  of  the  animals  which  Ut(»  Om?)- 
naphiitim  took  in  with  him  (pp.  487,  491  sq.).  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  all  the  many  valuable  details  hidden  in  these  learned 
notes— a  full  index  is  earnestly  required— is  the  suggested  identifica- 
tion of  the  name  of  Abdi-kheba  with  ^rm^V  (p.  578).  That  a  fifteenth- 
century  king  of  Jerusalem,  with  whom  the  Amama  Tablets  have 
made  us  so  familiar,  should  have  borne  a  name  which  pointed  him 
out  as  the  **  servant  of  Yahweh "  is  extremely  novel.  On  the  other 
hand.  Prof.  W.  M.  MOller  would  recognize  in  Ba-ti-ya  (List  of 
Thotmes  III,  no.  97)  a  "  house  of  Yah[weh],'*  and  one  may  venture  to 
doubt  whether  the  Divine  name  would  have  been  thus  varyingly 
rendered.  Abi-milkhi  of  Tyre,  in  one  of  the  Amarna  letters,  writes 
*'  if  my  lord,  the  king,  says  to  me  '  Be  (ku-na,  i.  e.  \0)  at  the  disposal 
of  my  deputy,'  the  servant  says  to  his  lord  *  I  will  *  {ia-a-ia-iay  i.  e. 
rrriK)."  One  would  imagine  from  this  that  a  more  obvious  transcrip- 
tion of  Yahweh  than  hhiba  could  have  been  found  by  the  scribe  '. 

Prof.  Jensen's  work  incorporates  all  that  can  be  said  upon  the 
interpretation  of  the  inscriptions  which  he  translates,  and  he  has 
expressed  himself  throughout  with  caution  and  reserve.  By  the 
discovery  and  publication  of  fresh  texts  there  is  always  the  hope  in 
A6S3rriology,  more  than  in  most  studies,  that  the  future  may  dispel 
the  obscurities  of  the  present,  and  scarcely  a  month  passes  that  does 
not  see  the  record  of  some  fresh  advance.  The  linguistic  problems 
must  still  continue  to  occupy  the  premier  place,  although  fortunately 
there  are  many  important  texts  where  the  practical  unanimity  of  the 
Assyriologists  is  a  guarantee  that  they  can  safely  be  used  for  religion, 
history,  and  sociology.  Of  the  utility  of  special  monographs,  the 
Leipziger  Semitische  Studien  afford  excellent  examples.  J.  Hunger's 
discussion  of  Babylonian  hydromancy  and  S.  Daiches'  Old  Babylonian 

*  Jensen,  p.  470 ;  this  is  associated  with  the  parallels  between  the  epic 
and  the  voyage  of  Odysseus  ;  cp.  pp.  507,  576,  579. 

*  Prof.  Sayce  has  argued  that  khiha  is  the  "Hittite"  deity,  and  it 
might  be  conjectured  that  khxba  was  the  "  Hittite "  way  of  Bpelling 
mn".  A  glance  at  the  character  of  the  Canaanite  glosses  (nos.  179-181), 
however,  makes  this  extremely  unlikely ;  where  necessary  the  scribe 
could  reproduce  <'  Canaanitisms  "  with  comparative  faithfnlness. 
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legal  docaments  of  the  Hammurabi  dynasty  are  valuable  contribu- 
tions each  in  its  special  department,  and  the  latter  in  particular  has 
brought  welcome  evidence  to  bear  upon  the  interpretation  of  Ham- 
murabi's now  famous  code  of  laws.  Josef  BoUenrQcher's  Gebete  und 
Hymnen  an  Nergal  exemplifies  the  type  of  study  invaluable  for  the 
reconstruction  of  Babylonian  religion,  and  since  Nergal  was  associated 
with  Euthah,  whose  inhabitants  Sargon  settled  in  Samaria  (722  B.  c), 
the  pamphlet  is  &r  from  being  without  Old  Testament  interest. 
The  inscriptions  reveal  the  god's  numerous  and  diverse  attributes: 
he  is  the  god  of  the  burning  sun  and  fever,  the  ruler  of  Sheol,  patron 
of  the  battle  and  the  chase,  Mars  was  sacred  to  him,  and  in  one  form 
or  another  he  incorporated  the  Moon  and  the  Zodiacal  Twins.  His 
association  with  the  under-world  is  regarded  as  having  arisen  from 
the  circumstance  that  near  Kuthah  was  the  necropolis  of  Babylonia  ^. 
The  hymns  which  are  brought  together  and  elucidated  illustrate 
the  character  of  the  god  and  raise  several  interesting  mythological 
problems,  and  needless  to  say,  immediately  myths  or  any  other 
product  of  human  thought  come  into  consideration  the  study  of 
comparative  custom  claims  a  hearing. 

We  approach  a  comprehensive  subject,  one,  however,  with  which 
the  Old  Testament  student  must  be  in  touch.  One  cannot  neglect  the 
evidence  of  anthropology,  the  accumulating  evidence  of  the  cults, 
myths,  and  ritual  of  the  human  race  which  frequently  illustrate  or 
even  explain  obscure  allusions  in  Hebrew  literature.  The  comparative 
method  has  the  merit  of  suggesting  the  explanation  of  the  rise  or 
the  progress  of  forms  of  thought,  and  if  due  care  be  exercised  it  is 
legitimate  to  associate  for  this  purpose  the  most  widely  severed 
races.  The  parallels  or  analogies  which  frequently  prove  so  helpful 
are  far  from  being  necessarily  due  to  a  relationship  or  connexion  in 
historical  or  prehistoric  times,  but  arise  from  the  identity  in  the 
mental  construction  in  the  individual.  One  is  forced  to  recognize 
that  the  human  mind,  like  the  external  world,  is  in  subjection  to 
inflexible  laws,  and  continued  research  has  shown  that  there  is 
a  striking  similarity  in  the  structural  development  of  precisely  those 
phenomena  which  man  imagines  himself  most  easily  able  to  control. 
It  has  been  forcibly  stated,  and  there  is  truth  in  the  observation,  "  we 
do  not  think,  thinking  merely  goes  on  within  us." 

But  this  is  a  study  where  similar  conditions  may  give  birth  to 
different  results,  and  where  similar  features  can  arise  from  dissimilar 
causes ;  the  phenomena  are  complex,  and  speculative  generalization 
seems  premature.     When  handled  with  caution  the  evidence  may 

^  That  later  views  identified  him  with  the  cock  (Sanhed.,  63  b)  is  in 
agreement  with  Nergal's  solar  and  chthonic  character. 
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enable  xa  to  arrange  facts  in  their  proper  order,  they  can  scarcely 
under  any  circumstance  be  used  as  "  keys  *'  to  the  history  of  the  past. 
The  student  of  the  Old  Testament  is  aware  of  the  use  which  has  been 
made  of  folklore,  but  it  may  safely  be  said  that  at  present  it  does 
not  seem  justifiable  to  assume  that  extent  of  mythic  element  in  the 
ancient  literature  which  has  commended  itself  to  some  writers.  One 
may  readily  believe  that  the  ancient  Oriental  unconsciously  employed 
the  language  of  myth,  and  that  the  stories  of  his  heroes  were 
wrapped  in  a  clothing  of  legendary  origin,  but  to  attempt  to  sever 
genuine  history  from  romance  by  the  aid  of  folklore  is  a  task  of  great 
delicacy,  taking  into  account  the  comparatively  meagre  amount  of 
our  literary  evidence  and  the  primitive  methods  of  Oriental  writers. 

We  can  heartily  commend  to  those  who  would  know  something  of 
the  newer  school  of  anthropological  research  and  of  its  utility  in 
Oriental  study,  M.  Salomon  Reinach's  Ctdtes,  Mythes  ei  Religion8\ 
Every  page  is  marked  by  his  versatility ;  he  is  always  stimulating 
even  when  least  convincing,  and  his  vivacity  charms  even  when  his 
arguments  fail  to  appeal.  He  passes  easily  from  discussions  of 
totemism  and  exogamy  to  the  domestication  of  animals,  from  the 
theory  of  sacrifice  to  "  pieds  pudiques " ;  from  Druidism  to  the 
prohibition  of  incest,  and  from  ritual  flagellation  back  to  the  Druids ; 
Gallic  gods,  old  Celtic  paganism,  prayers  for  the  dead,  Samuel  Zarza, 
Antoinette  Bourignon,  and  a  medley  of  other  subjects  illustrate  the 
wide  field  upon  which  he  is  at  home,  and  the  diverse  topics  upon 
which  his  g^iaceful  pen  sheds  light.  Nearly  all  the  five-and-thirty 
essays  have  appeared  elsewhere  as  reviews  or  articles;  several  are 
lectures :  one,  on  Taroos  Trigaranus,  is  new.  It  is  not  easy  to  make 
a  selection  where  the  whole  is  readable,  it  is  a  book  which  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  dip  into  from  time  to  time,  and  one  will  look  forward 
to  the  other  volumes  which  are  promised.  In  "  Observations  on  the 
Taboo,*'  M.  Reinach  pithily  sums  up  its  essential  characteristics: 
it  is  a  prohibition  for  which  no  reason  is  given ;  the  punishment 
which  is  called  down  is  not  an  obvious  one ;  and  it  is  a  sacred  and 
not  a  human  being  who  is  affected  by  the  infraction  of  the  law. 
M.  Reinach  observes  that  the  ark  was  essentially  a  "  Taboo  "  of  the 
old  Hebrews  (pp.  3  sq.).  There  is  much  in  this  volume  on  totemism  and 
one  is  glad  to  see  reprinted  the  code  of  totemism  {Revue  ScieiUifique, 
Oct.  1900)  to  which  reference  has  been  made  previously  in  these 
pages  \  Apropos  of  this  topic,  we  may  note  his  enunciation  of  the 
fundamental  principle  that  primitive  and  savage  races  present 
a  living  picture  of  what  the  ancestors  6f  civilized  races  may  have 
been  at  some  prehistoric  period,  and  that  we  may  find  among  the 

^  Leroux,  Paris.  ^  J'Q'Ry  1902,  April,  p.  445. 
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more  advanced  peoples  the  survival  of  some  primitive  usage  or  idea 
which,  in  a  more  complete  form^  and  in  its  proper  environment,  still 
exists  in  less  frequented  parts  of  the  glohe. 

In  the  '*  Domestication  of  Animals,"  reference  must  certainly 
be  made  to  his  remarks  upon  the  Old  Testament  conception  of 
primitive  man  and  his  relations  with  the  animal  world  (p.  86  sq.). 
The  Hebrew  historians  had  their  own  ideas  of  the  evolution  of 
civilization,  and,  so  &r,  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis  give  a  faithful 
picture  of  Hebrew  belief;  but  no  one  at  the  present  day  can  maintain 
that  these  are  accurate  accounts  of  the  beginnings  of  all  things,  and 
all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  reconcile  science  with  the 
Old  Testament  narrative  have  been  unsound.  M.  Beinach  parentheti- 
cally observes  that  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  down  to  our  own  day 
Biblical  authority^ which  it  was  dangerous  to  contest— turned  aside 
scholars  from  the  studies  which  concern  the  origin  of  civilization : 
that  it  also  hindered  freer  study  of  the  Bible  itself  needs  no  telling, 
those  who  have  read  carefully  any  history  of  the  philosophy  of  history 
are  aware  of  the  slow  and  painful  steps  by  which  modem  research  in 
the  study  of  the  past  has  been  built  up.  Finally,  in  his  discussion  of 
the  "  Theory  of  Sacrifice,"  M.  Reinach  criticizes  two  prevailing  views, 
the  one  that  it  is  a  gift-sacrifice,  the  other  that  it  is  an  obscure 
mystic  ceremony  by  means  of  which  the  worshipper  entered  into 
communion  with  his  god.  The  latter,  the  view  of  Robertson  Smith, 
is  the  one  he  upholds  (pp.  97-104),  and  he  considers  that  the  evidence 
from  the  Aruntas  of  South  Australia  \  has  led  to  too  hasty  a  reaction 
among  anthropologists  against  the  totem-theory  of  sacrifice.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Robertson  Smith,  and  appropriately,  for  M.  Reinach  has  been 
practically  the  only  exponent  in  France  of  the  work  of  one  whose 
studies  both  in  Old  Testament  criticism  and  in  Semitic  sociology 
and  religion  were  a  unique  combination  of  Oriental  scholarship  and 
anthropological  skill. 

S.  A.  Cook, 

^  Dr.  Frazer's  remarks  in  J.  Q,  1?.,  190a,  pp.  439  sq.  should  be  noticed. 
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THE    FOURTEENTH    EDITION    OF    GESENIUS-BUHL'S 
DICTIONARY. 

Gesenius :  Hehr,  und  aram,  Handwdrterimch  Hber  das  AUe  Testament^ 
in  Yerbindung  mit  H.  Zimmerk,  bearbeitet  von  Fb.  Buhl. 
14.  Aufl.    Leipzig,  1905  (F.  C.  W.  Vogel). 

The  new  edition  of  Gesenius's  dictionary  ^  before  us  represents  a 
farther  substantial  advance  upon  all  its  predecessors.  Besides  turn- 
ing to  account  the  enormous  lexical  and  exegetio  literature  of  a 
specialist  character  that  has  appeared  in  recent  years,  the  editor  has 
also  subjected  the  entire  material  to  a  thorough  revision.  The  new 
additions  include,  in  the  first  place,  the  vocabulary  of  the  Hebrew 
fragments  of  Sirach,  a  treatment  of  all  articles  touching  on  Egyptian 
by  W»  Max  Mciller,  as  well  as  a  separate  though  very  small  list  of 
words  first  found  by  conjecture'.  The  Assyriological  material  was 
revised  and  supplemented  by  Zimmem.  Despite  the  increase  in 
contents,  the  work  has  been  reduced  by  about  six  sheets  in  size, 
by  a  device  of  the  printer's  art  The  work  has  thus  gained  in  dis- 
tinctness, as  all  philological  comparisons  and  literary  references  are 
made  to  stand  out  clear  by  the  use  of  smaller  type. 

A  perusal  of  the  dictionary  enables  the  writer  to  make  the  follow- 
ing corrections  or  additions :  82  a  ^r\2=prilfen  (test),  also  Sir.  xxxvii. 
28,  see  O.L,Z,,  V,  494.— 1 15  b  Bba,  also  Neo-Heh,  as  verb  and  in  deriva- 
tives (Levy,  I,  298  a).— 187a,  1.  5  from  below,  B.KJ,,  XIV,  152, 
re(id  157. — 214a,  1.  14  htoetu  read  himfitu.— 400a,  1.  21  HDID 
read  TTlDp.— -476b,  1.  27  I^SB^  read  pafe^  and  nac^  read  njfe^, — 
491b,  1.  17  from  below  "P^  nnD  read  T"^nD  03.— 511b  pv,  in 
Neo-Heb,  an  expression  in  marriage  law,  to  prevent  a  woman  from 
getting  married  again.~558a,  1.  17  from  below  001  read  Orn. 
•—697  b,  S.V.  JDI  n,  the  source  is  missing  (Gen,  x.  12).— 737  b  73^, 
according  to  Peiser  a  loan-word  from  Babylonian,  ia  ekdllu — 748b, 
1.  10  from  below  n^jn?^  read  n^riK^.— 795  b,  1. 13  DTI^pIW  read  Luzzatto 
Dh^  b^.  —  906  a,  1.  \  5  Bteh  II,  read  non. 

The  following  lexical'  and  critical  remarks  are  offered  as  a  small 
contribution  to  a  future  edition. 

^  Cf.  notice  of  tliirteenth  edition,  J.  Q,  12.,  XI,  688-90. 

'  In  the  list  is  missing,  e.g.,  the  verbng^,  which  is  quoted  719b,  1.  la 
from  below  (on  Isa.  ix.  16). 

'  Cf.  fdso  my  "  Babylonisch-biblische  Glossen,'*  just  published  in 
O.L,Z.  (VIII,  i25>9,  179-83.  Also  separately),  to  which  the  above  may 
partly  be  regarded  as  a  supplement. 
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I.  Lexical  Remarks. 

Ezek.  xxT.  7  U^vh  w  ynT\y\  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  mere 
mistake  in  writing  for  137,  but  a  learned  scribe  of  a  later  period  may, 
with  a  thought  of  the  Persian  hagha, ''  share  *'  (which  is  also  found  in 
aariD),  have  altered  \:h  into  y:h. 

n^;i=birltu 

Ezek.  XX.  37  motDi  DDnte  ^ntcm  oag^  nnn  ddhk  ^maym 

n^ian.  The  word  H^D  is  difficult  here  to  understand;  it  does  not 
agree  with  the  parallelism,  is  missing  in  LXX,  and  is  deleted  by 
Comill.  But  how  is  the  occurrence  of  the  word  just  in  this  passage 
of  the  text  to  be  explained?  I  consider  it  to  be  a  later  explanatory 
Bahylmian  gXoaa^hirifu,  "  fetter,*''  on  rnOD,  which  should  therefore 
be  read  M^Db,  a  reading  that  actually  gives  good  sense  and  suits  the 
parallelism.  On  the  expression  niDOa  K^in  cf.  (Ps.  cv.  18)  HNS  i?ra 
)K^J.  In  any  case  the  article  in  fl^l^  remains  surprising,  though 
it  could  have  been  added  later,  after  the  gloss  had  intruded  into  the 
text. 

In  the  obscure  passage.  Job  xxxvi.  27  D^D  ^DD3  jnp^  ^3,  yu  seems 
like  the  Arabic  e^  to  have  the  meaning  "to  sip,  suck  in."  The 
sense  is :  God  sucks  in  the  water-drops  and  then  gives  them  forth 
purified  (>pr)  in  the  form  of  rain. 

I  think  I  can  prove  the  existence  of  a  word  hitherto  overlooked, 
Ijyn  "  failure  of  speech,"  d^oo-ta,  in  Job  xxxvii.  19.  Whilst  T|B^ 
**  darkness  "  is  altogether  unsuitable  here,  the  verse  at  once  becomes 
clear  when  we  read  Ijb^h  (from  Tlfc^n,  as  in  Isa.lviii  i  yt^TV)  bn  \)1}2  Kip) 
"  We  could  not  speak,  as  speech  failed  us."  Cf.  vii.  11  ^D  l^mc  K7 ; 
xvi.  5;  icn^  ^ntV  TJI.  Another  expression  for  failure  of  speech 
occms  Job  xxxiL  15  DvtD  DiTO  ip»nyn. 

The*  word  HDp^  **  tetter"  has  no  derivation  either  in  Hebrew  or  in 
the  kindred  languages.  Perhaps  it  is  to  be  derived  from  TW  "to  clasp 
round,**  and  should  then  be  vocalized  Hfib^  (like  ^n^)  or  TWshl  (like 
Ow\  ^1^3\  ^IDIT).  This  is  how  the  ancients  seem  to  have  under- 
stood the  word,   too,   as  the  Midrash  Ruth  Rabba  explains  HD?^ 

^  Cf.  O.L.Z.,  VIII,  199,  vrhere  I  explain  "vco*)  (Ezek.  xvi.  4)  as  a  Baby- 
lonian gloss  (f^m  fwaJW'u«  "  to  rub  in  ")  on  rrrton  h^  hVotti. 
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(iii.  8)  by  n^tm  Vinc^.  The  Massoretic  vocalization  HD^!  is  probably 
given  only  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  neighbouring  n^3!  in 
Lev.  xzii.  33. 

DytD  is  almost  completely  missing  in  the  dialects  ^  One  does  not 
go  wrong  when  one  compares  it  with  the  Assyrian  root  of  similar 
meaning,  mata,  which  would  therefore  be  WD.  With  regard  to  the 
metathesis  cf.  *^'!^for  nyv  (also  with  y). 

The  expositors  have  long  ago  pointed  out  that  the  word  H'^tSh ,  Isa.  xi. 
6,  spoils  the  parallelism,  and  that  a  verb  should  rather  be  expected  in 
its  place.  Mafti  reads  D^]^,  Duhm  K13^  I  propose,  vrithout  altering 
any  root-letter,  the  reading  ^91*  "  ^^^  and  young  lion  shall  be/e<2  to- 
gether *'  *.  In  Neo-Heb,  fc^non  is  especially  used  for  the  feeding  of  calves '. 
LXX  Slim  Poa'KqOri<Tavrai  probably  still  had  the  right  reading,  but  no 
longer  understood  the  rare  word,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  text, 
translated  by  **  pasturing.*'  Only  later  did  a  diaskeuastj  by  examining 
the  original,  render  the  supposed  untranslated  K^IDI  by  ravpos,  but 
inserted  it  in  the  wrong  place  {pef(n^  instead  of  (rfter  koI  Xccdv). 
The  origin  of  the  error  K^IDI  for  )K1D^  is  explained  most  naturally, 
when  one  bears  in  mind  that  the  vocalic  endings  were  often  not 
written  at  all,  so  that  K^t3^  could  easily  be  read  KID). 

*t|^pBsto  acquire 

Ex.  xii.  31  W?  \Tp\  13g13,  the  verb  *IfiS^  seems  as  in  Neo-H^.  to 
have  the  meaning  of  "  to  acquire,"  which  has  so  far  been  known  in 
the  Old  Testament  only  in  ^^^  Job  xxviiL  18,  and  perhaps  also 
occurs  in  Ezek.  xxxii.  30. 

TBJD  "fin"  is  perhaps  identical  with  "^^BD  *' sapphire."  The 
designation  would  then  rest  on  a  correct  observation  of  the  fish  found 
under  water.  As  ^Bp  (according  to  Lagarde,  Qea,  Abh,^  72)  is  the 
Indian  ^nipriya^  then  the  ^  in  "I^B^D  would  also  be  explained, which 
is  also  preserved  in  the  Rabbinical  ps^l^DJD  "  Sapphir." 

Jer.  xxxvL  33  *lBbn  nyni  is  striking  inasmuch  as  y^  occurs  every- 
where only  as  "  razor,'*  whilst  the  penknife  is  not  mentioned  at  all 

^  Jew.  Aram.  xm»  ''to  diminish  "  is  only  a  Hebraism. 

•  Ct  V.  7  pn  taK»  -x^  rmKi. 

*  Mishna  Sabbath,  94,  3  u*iyffn  dm  pnoo  pn.  Hiat  onoQ  here  is  only 
inaccurate  orthography  for  D^Hnoo  is  shown  by  the  variant  onnsMD.  The 
Assyr.  lumHl  also  means  <<to  make  fitt." 

TOL.  XTIII.  0  0 
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in  the  Old  Testament.  Hence  I  conjecture  that  "TBgn  shoald  be  read : 
^*  with  the  raior  of  the  harberJ'  There  is  a  perfect  parallel  to  the 
expression  "»BDn  IVT)  in  Eiek.  v.  i  D^a^in  njm.  From  the  fact  that 
the  Jews  borrowed  both  the  Aramaic  "fip'  as  well  as  the  Assyrian  3^, 
it  seems  to  follow  that  they  had  no  Hebrew  word  for  "barber." 

po 

The  architectural  expression  HBTa  ^310  (i  Ki.  vii.  30),  which  occurs 
only  once,  and  is  also  found  in  Aramaic,  is  probably  a  loan-word  from 
iurinnu  **piUar  "  (Delitzsch,  HandwMerb,,  691  a). 

Besides  "THD  "secrecy  "  there  seems  to  have  existed  a  second  word 
•rip,  entirely  different  etymologically,  which  means  "deft,"  and 
belongs  to  Arab.  J!£i :  Cant  ii.  14  PO^IIDn  nnoi  parallel  to  ^ro 
yhon,  and  perhaps  i  Sam.  xxv.  20.  The  D  for  the  expected  fe^,  which 
is  stUl  found  in  the  verb  nnt?,  i  Sam.  v.  9,  may  be  based  on  a  popular 
etymological  assimilation  to  the  root  "VID,  and  is  also  found  in  Neo- 
Harew,  where  THD  means  "  to  destroy,"  and  figuratively  "to  refute." 

Ty  (as  a  tnuaical  ezprewiion) 
In  a  number  of  passages  H  seems  to  be  an  expression  for  a  particu* 
lar  kind  of  singing  or  music :  in  the  first  place,  in  W  v33  (2  Chr.  xxx, 
21).  I  coigecture  the  same  expression  to  have  a  like  meaning  in 
TV  ^3  nanDO  nim  (2  Sam.  vi.  14),  for  which  LXX  has  cv  opyavoi^ 
^pfwa-fUvofs^  and  in  the  evidently  corrupt  passage  D^TtyJI  TP  733 
^U)  ni*W33)  (I  Chr.xiii.  8).  In  the  parallel  passage  (2  Sam.  vL  5)  we 
have  instead  D^y>n3  ^  5^33,  which  also  indirectly  supports  my 
assumption,  inasmuch  as  it  is  thereby  proved,  that  the  name  of  a 
musical  instrument  must  have  stood  here,  just  as  LXX  (but  here,  not 
in  the  passage  of  Chronicles)  has  Iv  ^/ayovois  ^pfioafUvois*  In  the 
thrice  occurring  rr  rnonjn;,  the  word  ty  clearly  has  a  musical  deno- 
tation, probably  also  in  TV  ^n  (Ps.  Ixviii  35),  which  stands  paraUel 
to  n^B^  and  ntDT,  and  which  has  an  analogy  in  Tip  IW  as  in  «in  ina 
(Ps.  IxxxL  3)  and  nt^V^  jro  (Sir.  xlv.  9)'.  Perhaps  also  in  Ps.  cv.  4 
(=1  Chr.  xvi  II)  we  should  read  ^Jor  ^  *'sing  aloud."  The  LXX 
also  conceives  ^ty  here  as  an  imperative.    Finally,  in  Ps.  lix.  18  also, 

1  Used  also  in  the  Mishna  (Sabbath,  1.  a,  &e.). 

•  The  usual  explanation  hitherto  given,  "  Give  strength  unto  the  Lord," 
Le.  acknowledge  his  strength,  is  very  problematical,  because  w  jro  is 
•therwise  only  found  with  the  meaning  "to  Imtow  strength"  (as  in  the 
following  verse,  ush  rTtoi:^m  w  ]rD  win). 
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rt*1DTK  y?H  ^Tp,  there  seems  to  be  the  musical  signification  of  the 
word,  which,  however,  the  ancients  no  longer  understood,  as  is  shown 
by  V.  10,  which  is  intended  to  be  an  improvement  on  our  passage. 
In  conclusion  it  should  be  mentioned  that  1))  is  quite  generally  used 

of  a  great  sound,  e.  g.,  Ps.  Ixviii.  34,  TV  Sp  of  thunder. 

I  should  like  to  explain  Job  iz.  38  ^0,)^!^  73  ^n*Vl^  according  to  the 
yeo-Hebrew  avy  "nerve  ":  "I  shudder  in  every  nerve."  On  the  con- 
struction cf.  Jer.  V.  19,  where  ^yo  and  tWll*?  are  to  be  explained  with 
LXX  as  accusatives. 

According  to  many  expositors  forTD*1JD  (Lev.  viii.  isff.,  &c.)  we 
should  read  ^^^^  (reduplicated  form  of  *)ny)*  A  parallel  formation 
would  be  the  Babylonian  dUeaktu  (from  €iM£^)b*'  heroic  journey.*' 

The  vocalization  of  the  proper  name  "^1?^^^  is  quite  unintelligible* 
After  Noldeke*s  explanation  (UnUrmcHungen^  89  Anm.)  of  the  name 
as  theophor  (=*iri9  7?),  it  is  probable  that  we  have  here  vowel-change 
with  a  purpose,  as  in  ^^^l^^,  Tt^^  \  especially  as  we  have  here  the  same 
vowel-sequence  (e-iMi),  . 

In  Dan.  ilL  39,  for  T\7V  kettb  we  should  probably  read  rpfe^,  abuse, 
slander^  like  the  Syriac  JLflo  with  many  derivatives  (also  Targ. 
Job  xxvii.  23  MS.  and  Targ.  Prov.  passim).  Also  in  Dan.  vii.  25 
K7D^  seems  to  have  stood  for  vfpT ,  which  very  well  suits  the  parallel 
passage:  i^i^D^  H'hv  1^  pi'OV 

The  twice  occurring  {t^  nilD^H  (Joel  iii.  3,  Cant.  iii.  6)  is  generally 
derived  from  'tO^.  But  the  vocalization  is  inexplicable.  I  assign 
it  (as  a  loatir^oard)  to  a  derivative  from  Babyl.  amdru,  "to  look** 
{bit  tamarti  "=  **  observatory "),  so  that  it  really  means  "  signal,** 
which  would  suit  Joel  iii  3  very  well.  Thus  the  word  belongs  to 
tnnon  "finger-post"  (Jer.  xxxi.  21),  which  Barth  (Z.^., Ill, 60)  has 
already  rightly  assigned  to  amdru.  The  Neo-Heb.  1^  "  to  ascend 
straight  *'  (of  smoke  or  light)  would  then  be  a  denominative  from 
nno^n  (not  from  TDR), 

^  See  my  remark,  O.X.Z.,  1905, 199. 

oca 
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rrtDinn-TiAmat 

To  the  numerous  passages  already  collected  by  Gnnkel  and  Zim- 
mem  ^,  in  which  Din21«BTi&mat,  I  should  also  like  to  add  Ps.  cxlviii.  7 
niOVin  i>D1  D^r^n.  Beside  D^3^^  the  word  niOinn  cannot  well  have 
the  meaning  of  "floods,"  "depths":  more  likely  "sea-monsters" 
must  be  meant.  Even  if  in  the  Babylonian  Tidmat  is  only  a  nomen 
proprium  and  denotes  the  one  primitive  monster,  yet  the  word  after 
being  borrowed  in  Hebrew  can  have  become  an  appellative,  denoting 
sea  monster  generally,  so  that  one  could  form  a  plural  of  it :  cf.  Lam. 
iv.  10  ni"DP,  plur.  of  tDsh^LahartUf  see  O.I^.,  1903,  244. 

11.  Text  Obiticisx. 

Is.  xlii.  3  0£C^  fc<^2ri^  ng^^  is  diflScult  to  explain  syntactically. 
Every  difficulty  is  removed  if  one  vocalizes  ribt<p,  whereby  the  sen- 
tence becomes  completely  parallel  with  ver.  i  K^VI^  D^13?  DBETD .  Th© 
reverse  change  is  found  in  Sir.  iv.  15, where  the  Gk.  reads  nbK  for  HOK. 

Jer.  ii.  22  ^307  *)Diy  DDDD  was  already  the  reading  of  LXX,  but  the 
translator  rightly  felt  that  not  the  sin  but  the  sinner  is  aspersed,  and 
therefore  turned  the  sentence  Kcm/XiScDo-ai  cv  rats  aSiKuui  aov.  I 
think  that  DHSD  is  a  mistake  for  DnnD,  due  to  a  confusion  of  sound. 
Cf.  Job  xiv,  17  ^yiys  nnV3  Pinn,  and  Deut.  xxxii.  34  D1DD  Kin  t6n 
WnV1K3  Dinn  ^TDJ;.  Similarly  Sir.  xvii.  22,  Syr.«  yOo»:^odf  Jlodl 
oiLck^  jboAtto  iLxul^  luO^aS. 

Jer.  X.  4  ^nd!^  2^\!\2^  ^D31  I  should  like,  despite  LXX,  to  emend 
into  ^*^?t)t  which  is  supported  by  Pesh.  ^i>?ift^»ia  and  Targ.  iT?  ^DTO, 
and  has  a  parallel  in  Isa.  xxx.  22,  where  in  a  similar  connexion  there 
is  mention  of  the  ^^^  of  idols.  The  Piel  of  n&*  is  otherwise  not  veri- 
fied in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  interchange  of  V  and  ^  is  explained 
through  the  similarity  of  the  letters  in  the  early  Hebrew  alphabet. 
Cf.  infra  on  Ps.  Ixviii.  5  and  19,  and  Isa.  xL  15,  where  since  Luzzatto 
many  expositors  alter  D^yi  into  DVy3. 

Jer.  xxiiL  29  yi>D  JW  K^OMI  'n  DW  mO  nm  na  ^^^'  Every- 
body feels  how  halting  the  word  ro'  is,  and  that  the  parallelism  here 
demands  a  verb.  I  consider  nb  a  mistake  for  ni3*  (either  through  bad 
copying  or  bad  reading),  which  would  suit  the  context  splendidly: 
**  Doth  not  my  word  cause  burning  wounds  like  fire,  and  cleave  rocks 
as  a  hammer  ?  "   The  Eal  rn3  happens  indeed  not  to  occur  in  the  Old 

»  KAT*,  507  flf,       «  Cf.  my  essay,  Zur  ErU,  d,  Pwhn.  3aL,  p.  31,  on  ix.  5. 

'  r6  without  sucoeeding  verb  is  found  elsewhere  only  in  the  single 
passage  Isa.  xx.  6  vnaio  ro  nan. 

*  Ferf.  propheticum  with  sucoeeding  impeirf.  (Cfes.-KaiUzach*',  31  z,  { 106  n.) 
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Testament,  but  is  verified  in  the  Mishna  and  in  the  dialects,  and  is  con* 
firmed  besides  by  the  derivatives  iTD  and  tTDtD.  On  the  expression  cf. 
I8a.xliii.2  man  nb  £X  1M  l^n  *D.  and  Lev.xiii.  24  IW  nWD.  The 
versions  alreadj  had  oar  text,  but  the  Pesh.  supplied  a  verb  itself, 
,-^^«  l^oi  1^/  wJA^:V-d  Id.  Buhm  wishes  to  conclude  from  nb 
that  the  passage  is  a  quotation,  as  the  prophet  would  not  have  said 
nb  if  he  had  continued  in  the  course  of  his  own  speech.  Perhaps  the 
superfluous  1  in  KvH  has  fallen  out  from  mD  in  such  a  way  that  one 
copyist  wrote  the  )  above  TO  as  supplement,  whilst  a  later  wrongly 
inserted  it  in  K7n. 

Jer.  xxxviii.  11  "i^KH  nnR-^K  l^OH  n^3  tO^.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  ''  old  cast  clouts  "  were  found  under  and  not  in 
the  **  treasury/*     Although  LXX  and  Pesh.  already  read  nnn  i>K, 

1  should  like  to  see  therein  an  old  error  for  nnnpD.  Then  nrm^D 
lywn  would  be  the  "  clothes-chamber  of  the  treasury."  It  is  well 
known  that  in  2  Ei.  x.  22  nnnbtD  stands  specially  for  the  royal  clothes- 
chamber.  Perhaps  the  original  text  ran  j?127]  nu  nnn^tD,  which 
later  received  a  gloss  in  the  form  of  IVlttTT.  Thus  the  origin  of  the 
Massoretic  reading  would  be  easily  explained,  and  the  Pesh.  would  also 
become  intelligible:  |bC^^^  V«*d  ^  ]^N.Mi*]b»>!^f  JjI^U^^a!^  ^^J^o. 

The  gloss  nvwn  then  feU  into  the  text  in  front  of  li'DH  n^a  nnni>§ 
in  the  copy  of  the  Pesh. 

Jer.  lii.  3  (-2  Ki.  xxiv.  20)  mwai  D^JITITI  nnNT  'n  r|«  bv  ^3 
cannot  be  explained   philologically.     Nor  is  the  parallel  passage 

2  Ki.  xxiv.  3  rmrpa  nnSI  'n  ^a  bv  1&<  any  more  intelligible,  where 
the  versions  likewise  read  ^H  Ttf.  I  propose  in  both  passages  to  read : 
'W  'n  r|K  nbv  "For  the  anger  of  the  Lord  arose  against  Judah.". 
The  expression  would  then  be  quite  like  Ps.  Ixxviii.  21  7\bv  ^K  D^l 
i>tnK^3,  ibid.  31  Dn3  rbv  G^rkn  ^INV  cf.  also  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  16 
M^JP,  'n  non  TYOV  I^j  and  2  Ki.  xxiii.  26  (in  similar  context) 
mirra  IDK  mn  *)tW.  The  origin  of  the  error  in  our  passage  I 
explain  as  arising  from  the  fact  that  a  copyist  wrote  as  a  parallel 
on  the  margins  Jer.  xxxiL  31  riKTH  n^yn  "b  r!n\T  ^non  b}n  ^BN  bv  ^3. 
From  this  passage  both  bp  for  rhv  and  the  superfluous  nn\"l  have 
crept  into  our  verse. 

Ezek.  xxxii.  2  Dn*)nj  mnn\  iibyxi  onD  nVini  i^n*)nJ?  "^m.    For 

f  n*VW3,  which  is  already  supported  by  the  versions,  I  conjecture 
irnroa  **  by  thy  snorting."    The  fieJse  reading  probably  arose  under 

>  The  parallel  was  all  the  more  suggested,  as  the  concluding  words 
there  too  ^3D  bto  Trtvrh  suit  the  following  words  in  our  verse  i3^bvn  19 
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the  inflaence  of  the  following  Dn*V13.  Only  by  the  alteration  to 
"^n^rui  is  a  g^od  parallelism  restored.  On  this  passage  cf.  Job  xL  23, 
where  we  likewise  find  the  expression  liTD  7M  pT  n^:i^  ^3  used  of 
the  Behemot, 

Psalm  ixviu.  5  Vith  iT^jn  ipy  rv2  nu'nya  aani?  ii>D.   The  difficult 

TV*2  is  perhaps  only  an  old  mistake  for  n^a,  which  originally  should 
be  a  gloss  to  n^3*)]^3,  cf.  infra  on  bcTiii.  19.  Instead  of  ItH^  I  propose 
to  read  Vlbfe^,  which  would  give  a  good  parallelism. 

Ps.  IxviiL  19  DNT^JC  rP  jbB^b  D^TID  ^  is  clearly  a  variant  to  v.  7 
mvnv  oaC'  D^HID  ^H  .  which  has  crept  into  this  passage  by  mistake. 
I  therefore  conjecture  that  we  should  read  n^^  p(s6,  as  iTSP  is  a 
synonym  for  nn^nV,  to  which  it  was  added  as  explanatory  gloss  \ 
The  mistake  >T  for  rPV  must  have  arisen  at  a  time  when  the  ancient 
Hebrew  writing  was  still  in  use,  in  which  V  and  ^  are  very  similar,  so 
that  one  at  the  side  of  the  other  could  easily  slip  out.  In  a  similar 
way  may  be  explained  Ps.  Iv.  4,  where  many  exegetes,  according  to 
the  parallelism,  alter  T)pV  into  T\pV^ :  the  Y  fell  out  after  the  ^  of 
^^DO,  Cf.  also  Prov.  vi.  5,  where  we  should  read  tW  for  i^  (Ana- 
lekten^  52),  and  above  on  Jer.  x.  4  and  Ps.  Ixviii.  5. 

Prov.  xxiL  20  nvm  niWOn  P^^g^  j?  >nan3  vhn  (thus  Keri)  should 
perhaps  be  punctuated  D*?6b^  **  Have  I  not  written  for  thee  thirty 
(chapters)  of  counsel  and  knowledge  ?"  It  would  then  be  a  reference 
to  the  number  of  chapteis  in  Proverbs,  which  is  thirty-one  in  our 
reision,  whilst  the  LXX  (owing  to  transpositions)  only  has  twenty- 
nine.  But  if,  in  the  LXX,  we  8ex>arate  the  last  twenty-two  verses 
(the  alphabetical  praise  of  the  virtuous  woman)  from  chap,  xxix,  with 
^which  they  evidently  have  no  connexion,  and  which  also  stands 
alone  in  M.T.,  we  get  thirty  chapters. 

Job  XXX.  14  ^ba^ann  n^t?  nnn  rntO  am  pM  is  an  inexplicable 
figure.  How  can  an  advancing  army  be  compared  to  a  wide  breach  ? 
The  parallel  HK^  shows  that  some  elemental  force  must  have  been 
named.  I  therefore  read  3ni  pD3  "  like  the  bursting  of  the  flood  '.'* 
an*1  in  this  sense  is  found  also  in  xxvi.  12  (perhaps  also  ix.  13)  and 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  II.  On  the  expression  am  flD  cf.  D^  pD  2  Sam.  v.  20; 
I  Ghr.  xiv.  11,  which  has  an  allegorical  application  as  in  our  passage. 

Felix  Pebles. 
K6nigsberg  i.  Pr.,  10  Sept.,  1905. 

*  The  unintelligible  cr^S^<  at  the  end  is  explained  most  naturally  by 
the  beginning  of  ver.  8:  the  maligna!  gloss,  owing  to  some  mistake, 
attracted  this  D^nh»  also  to  our  passage. 

'  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  too  the  advance  of  the  armies  is  described 
as  kimd  riiiUif  *'  like  an  overflowing." 
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BODLEIAN  GENIZA  FRAGMENTS. 

I  HAVE  hitherto  been  unwilling  to  publish  any  of  these 
texts  till  I  could  supply  them  with  a  more  or  less  adequate 
commentary.  The  necessary  leisure,  however,  seems  not 
likely  to  fall  to  my  lot,  and  meanwhile  the  fragments,  in 
an  English  climate,  may  become  less  legible.  Now  that 
the  catalogue  is  nearly  ready  to  be  published,  it  seems 
advisable  to  print  some  of  the  texts  for  the  use  of  scholars, 
rather  than  to  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  editing  them 
more  fully.  I  should  not  have  decided  to  print  them,  but  for 
the  kind  encouragement  of  Mr.  Abrahams,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  receive  them  in  this  Review.  I  propose  to  publish 
the  texts  as  opportunity  offers,  giving  as  accurate  a  copy 
as  possible  of  the  original,  with  the  necessary  description, 
and  only  the  briefest  comments. 

I. 

MS.  Heb.  f.  34,  foil.  39-46.  Paper,  about  5i  x  3I  inches, 
with  18  to  20  lines  in  a  page,  in  a  rather  cursive  form  of 
Rabbinical  character,  probably  all  by  one  hand,  though 
the  writing  varies  a  good  deal. 

The  fragment  seems  to  belong  to  a  collection  of  letters  of 
the  Geonim,  or  of  documents  relating  to  them.  The  first 
part,  of  which  the  beginning  is  missing,  is  dated  at  the 
end  Nisan  nDT=[i]264,  Sel.  =  953  c.  e.,   clearly  the  date 
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of  composition.  We  can  only  conjecture  the  name  of  the 
author.  He  writes  firom  Fnmbeditha  (foL  41),  and  the  tone 
of  the  letter  suggests  that  he  was  the  Qaon.  If  so,  he  can 
only  have  been  Aaron  Gaon  (b.  Joseph)  Sargado.  The 
following  table  shows  the  connexions  of  his  family^  as 
derived  from  the  text: — 


SufiA 

Zadokft^ 

I 

I  I 

Na^shdn  Gaon        Moses 


PUMBEDITHA 

PaI(oi  Gaon 


Zema^  Gaon 


I 
Meshue 

I 


T6bh  {nr^srn  M)      Amram 


daughter  =j=  (Joeephf) 

The  writer 
(Aaron  Gaon  1) 

The  second  part  of  the  fragment  (fol.  44**  eqq.)  is  the 
beginning  of  a  letter  by  Samuel  b.  Hophni  to  the  com- 
munity at  Old  Fez.  Li  my  catalogue  I  have  ventured 
to  suggest  that  the  troubles  to  which  it  refers  were  due 
to  the  Caliph  Hakim.  Unfortunately  the  fragment  breaks 
off  with  the  rather  homiletical  introduction,  before  the 
Gaon  gets  to  the  real  point  of  his  letter,  but  his  purpose 
may  perhaps  be  discovered  from  elsewhere.  In  J.Q.R,, 
XIV,  p.  308,  Mr.  G.  Margoliouth  published  a  fragment  (also 
from  the  Geniza),  which  seems  from  his  description  to 
belong  to  the  same  MS.  as  the  present  fragment,  and  is 
shown  by  internal  evidence  to  be  part  of  a  letter  of 
Samuel  b.  Hophni.  The  two  pieces  are  not  consecutive, 
but,  whether  they  belong  to  the  same  letter  or  not,  it  would 
seem  that  Sura  under  Samuel  b.  Hophni  was  suffering 
from  much  the  same  financial  troubles  as  Pumbeditha  in 
953,  and  these  may  well  have  formed  the  subject  of  the 
present  fragment. 

Perhaps  other  pieces  of  the  letter  may  be  identified 
elsewhere  by  means  of  the  facsimile^ 
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m\n  ^^jD  pnrn  ^a  i^two  nioiptD  noaai  •  D^n  ^^»  njois^  na  Tirihr 
rnnn*  p  ytrw  prm  '^  dw  i>nanr  pm  nnjn  3d  \)ni)te  n^a  pitro 
nwav  «  Dto  DDm  ote  ^a  win  ^^  oto  y^nn  oy  ^a  prm  Snan  insn 
HD^r  n^an  ^id^|)  "irw  no^  \bbn  rpim  rrc6c^  oitDio  onm  wnw 
prni>  ^^rm  'ai  mpyan  xn^  nrn  n^an  no^  ^aanr  n^  ftaa  ^aanr 
roD  nn^  oiwT  ^ae^i)  oy^  nom  naa  mma  [twiT  p  jww 
niioenD^  lann  pn^  ^e^insw  '^  mina  iprrr  jpo^  D^i^m  o^rran 
I  ytchrb  ^v^^xm\  n^^  ^^oti  tcipoi)  jm^m  vh\v  w  *\m  na^ 
Dyiv  ns^iwTi  •  niDitDD  ^yn^  ^^oti  •  nirw  ^^^^^  pevnn  nrw  na^  foi.  39. 
pioy  Kin  "lann  ma  ^a  pi^y  jniK  r^apoe^  nioip  ^^ni)  'pxn 
Dn«:o  DanKva  oante  ^nna  ne^  nain  nte  innKi>Bf  pioea  ainaa 
nbn  m  na^  ptei  niwav  ^  dw  w^n  5>te  oaama  moiy  ^nni 
D^ipm  w^rw  Tvite  ojn  yrvn  ^aanra  wnna  nnte  p  D^DBK»Dn 
o^  nni>i  w^  ynrh)  ^  n*iin  nte  prn!?  n%  ^iny  oya  nef  oa^ioir^ 
TWD^  naiD^  Tni>K  '^  "pw^  ncbt  \J?  n^K^S  icnp  Dipoa  ^n^ 
^new  I  ia  Tioar  Din^  in  pte  o  rui^KVi  rh^tnxn  a*iynr6  inins^oo  foi.  40. 
on  p^TO  Dn^Toi^m  onDan  jm^  rmtw  lo^ne  nnte  njw  Ti'in 
onwTD  mvD^  DvnS  D^Dann  pmna  jnv  nntec^  orai  pDincno 
i>te"ic^  ^onea  nooi  rtyoa  ptoi  aio  o^ne  tnpn  p  jDiifiDi 
ToipD  ^v^i  iwaK  D^^ievm  D^Tonn  jnw  ^Htn^  nnK  o  o^npn 
enpDai  pisnoa  iJj^bw  oipo  ^ao  waw  mpo  o^a^jnon  D^Dann 
TOann  way  lyi  oSy  niD^D  ^a  Tiy  k^i  nvinnw  tv  wae^  mpo 
ni^yi>  ei>aBO  p^pio  wm^oai^te  nD^a  ^a  iiiao  p  o  KnDBWca  myso 
na  ivi  ^a  ^neo  ^h  iW  n^aa  Jjkib^  pnK  ^oan  inte  iw  nonDW 

^te  n'^rhw  vn  |  o^ny  noaa  gx\  •n^e^nn  mi^aD  onsan  d^vdfoi.  40  b. 
jmte  D*anrD  vm  niro  nwte  rwnn  n^an  nya  Drrnii>wa  KnDfiOM 
na^e^n  evi  ^id^b  wani  Kno  w:nte  ns^a  ^iidi  d^^kiit  vn  on  nai 
wintc  ^D^a  Ml  nr6  lanai  m^  wvibi  Tioi^n  nrf?  ainai>  ini>B^  i?f 
riw  nip^BD  i^Kin  in^c^  i^f  ^an  *?«  ^aw  Kim  wa  nanr^n  ctn  nov 
am  on  roni  lano  D^mDn  noa  iroyD^  Ki>Bf  ii>ia  nitDi>nn  p  Dni> 
myns^  orr^r  mnito  lan^ir  ^^bd  ^bvK  nvivo  Drro^a  on^niW 
^ana  ^i>VK  «r^  oai  orr^io^pi)  Da^^ionp  niW  lui  •  nie^  dwik 
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onoiv  i>Di  ^?K  ^?K  teim  r\b\Av  m^  ax  3id  w^hk  bn  ny^pt 

vntei  03  iTontD  pw  pero  iwiw  mono  I'^ir  na^K^  b^i  prr^ 
DVijn  oni^a  ai  i>y  nwauD  OiTm^Kcn  ^dk  ^aK  tonc^  mro  an  id 
TtDmon  aion  db^  D^D^i>r  nntsro  Dani>  nyn  noann  o  •  onoan 
ipn^i  neoa  jn^  ^d  ^i>tD  fiana^  h)g*h  in^  ns  iiaa  ohyi^  n  w^  Dni> 

'31  nnaw  bra  eya 
m^K5r  iKa  te^  y^v  ]^b  aio  i^^nw  nov  w^hk  ibdwb'  nnwi 
^  »li>K  n«mD  noi  Kin  iThb'  i?f  pw  mirr  no  ^tD^a  k5>^k  Dai>XKO 
nii>KB^  iKa  p  nnK^n  pya  Dni3  naK  ^aK  nov  i33nK  ny^r  noio 
I  iDipD  nrito  ^3^y  11K  nnio  5f  ptea  piv  ina  li^nx  ^:Bi>  oaDipoo 

Pal.  41b.  D^iirui  pKa  nrK  o^innan  otj^a  hn:  db'  oa^  k^i  ntoana  db^  ^aipi 
oana^:  ^^a  d^^b^  ^hb^si  nia^B^n  pai>ya  D^ani>  oa^naK  anao 
inK  i^^vHB'  oyiD  nan  k^j^k  h^dd  m^i>  v^^n  nb)  liinaai  nia^B^i? 
n«i  inan:  oai  oinaB^  to  iTinoa  ^vb  ^ir  nbian  Bvn  noi^B^  i:k^b^3 
Dya  ^^VKH  laaan  prn  n^  i^y  nnnjBn  nKtn  nya  nnanana  ib^k 
m^yai  <^  nten^a  D^^pra  inba  wnanoa  pK  ib^k  roioxa  nmom 
no  naiaom  aiBm  vhki  itik  K:ani  no  npnvi  dbb^  n$Tni 
pHK  p  omaK  wail  no  ^:a  dib^  tdm  oniv  Dnva^  hb^  K:aii 

Foi.  4a.  B^B^  npii^TOH  nw  bai  |  ddid!>i  oy^a!?  i^nan  B^^a  nanai?  Dnar 
^a  wpin  Dni>  dto  Ka^B^  nvBn  wi^  pKi  loy  iy  lanBn  li^ai?  na^B^a 
na^n  "fyny  rnB^  nnK  Dn^bK  nKvi>  wmx  laaivin  nni:  nB^i  lain 
fnixa  naKi  lain  lai?  wb^  niypnpn  d:i  wni^^a  d^kvi^  d^dbib^ 
^aawa  laaanB^ai  irnypipi  irDoa  iddk  ^ybv  nayB^  •  niynn  o^aB^n 
n^^riB^:  nb)  13B^3  a^B^ni?  i>aiKa  irnono  lanai  ni^n  i>a  Bvna  Bnp 
)ybv  i3^y  onni  i:i>n  iDiDi>  mmI^k  jna  k^ji  i:*niaK  ^ana  ^ni^n  wi> 
niniK  wary  nb)  laniK  nmpn  i>aai  i>i>B6  i3B^D3  ^J?  ]m  •  la^nnB^ 

Foi.  42  b.  nnna  wionp  ib^b^  ^b  bv  Iki  pnn  imtD  |  niina  irani  la^niaw 
HB^  VHB^  ^Kyi>^K  na  mirr  n^B'  nn  }ua  i:dd  D"wni>  i^n  irniai 
onDnni  prn  ^i>n  paai  niina  D^•5Dy1  nw  n^i^oa  D^oano  6an  ^Tthn 
i>iaD  i3\ni>K  ^^  i3na  ^a^y  iik  nny  •  nnn  fnixD  i:dd  wmw  oni? 
oni?  lyroi  T  ^Dti?  11  on^tDi^ni?  nonoi  D^B«ii>  rtyoi  DnDani>  niaa 
^nbK  pa  nn^ns^  nnaai  nanwa  D^an  i^i^x  oy  poni)  d^d  jyB^i 
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mute  oy  yn)M  :rutD  an^m  mjnm  mriKm  onpn  t^uki  D^:iwn 
^333  DM  ^nata  |  ^33B^n!>o  py  u^bvT)  i>Ki  nDW  nam  nm^a  ^narni  Foi.  43. 
DH  oi^iyD  pK  n^DH  ^a  DrrnUK  non  Dni>  nan  nnKB^  nrn  nnn 
yny^  an  w^ana  \)k«d  lair  D.Tnian  mi  on^nuK  o^p^nv  ^am  onrnx 
nn^oni^  nno  n«ry  :n3M  kvi  mi  vnmD  a-ia  ^nnpn  w^an  an^o 
^na  rn^  mm  Knn^om  ^^nD  ne^  an  noK  laef  innK  innD^n  ion: 
i^nnK  min^  n  3n:i  noipr  noipa  niOK  yaiK  ii>nD  n^n  Ki>  an  w-^an 
D^pD  n\-n  inn«  win  an  :n:i  ^s^'^n  ni>:a  nio«  yan«  i?^r\  nb) 
ii>^Bto  f^^-M^  D^ao  mn  kS  rnn«  pm  an  :n:i  naw  niniyo  b^b^ 
«^  linp  I  jnDB^  ny  kdJ^k  wk  id^b'  i?  dk  D^noiK  i»(  ncva  v:b^  foi.  43»»- 
nana  ntDyb  i^a^  nb)  ^lor  am  n«w  an  vnnN  wn^i  13a  Kinc^  Tan 
DnDann  pa  D^a^i  y^oeo  n^n  nb)  aaoDi  aaio  n^m  on^^^  ^oo^t^  ny 
nniyoD  Ki>^  nicnn  nmyoo  ^aiK  n^n  K^n  innte  ^ato  wnn  n  unai 
nsn  Kin  vbv  oyia  n^mr  ^d  i>ai  D^^aK  Dimi  jnn  nnoc^  p:a  m^ 
i>^in  n-'m  pm  ann  n^na  v^'^^r  no  vnnK  :n^  io^ddi  i^vk  ihn 
na^nn  ^:b^  nnv  n^m  any  linp  nNni  mnw  ne^  an  an^i  pi^^ena 
D^pi)  ^na  vnnN  wnw  na  n^-^n  an  :in3i  ennpn  ^ani>  pnino  niNnbi 
waK  oy  yT\\2H  yn^o  mm  oy  nnK  |  nnK  la  i^ino  ^  hk  naa  foi.  44. 
Ta^Di  Toii^c^a  ^i>K  i^ninaw  nnnni  '31  h  i>K  TaK  y^nl  lyn  D^pni 
ia>BV  ]v^b  -wthnn  p  pa  n^e^n  p  pa  Knpon  p  pa  iwi^Kcn 
mKDn  IP?  n^  ^y  T^inaK  rnn  T«rw  pvnai  wniD  *w  ^^-^^n  njTKa 
li^yc  nvnn  i?ro  n^a:^  loyo  nw  invi^  in^n^  jnnK  no  nnoy  b^b^ 
IDiiw  ii>  Dpi  noK  nwn^  i?T  b  byi  ihi>D  pT^c^1  li^i^o  noon 
yB^   •  nyi  rho  nv:  p^an^  T^a^oi  i^b^  pnBoi  in^BtDDi  inoam 

Ion  p'*^ 

pn^  tna  p  5r  B^n  m  B^nn  ^^on  p  3^b^  B^n  B^Kn  inan  ^kidb^     FoI.  44  b. 
nDinn  nBnnpn  mvn  bn  b'  B^n  nr:  T:3n  5|di^  p  rhvh\ff  nan:^n  Kn 
D^V^  '"TB^  nnntDon  nB^na:  n:  innaai  nB^rya  nn^Kon  nB^nn  \2t6 
^w  ^aa  K\ni  ni^innon  ni^npn  nBna  Kin  no^a  nb^  nBwa  Ki>i  nixo 
nonoa  n:inn  ini>npi  itDiKi)i  ini>uDi  irni^K  nny  K^n  nbb:^^  ^ki:i 

^  The  three  strokes  look  like  >>%  but  are  probably  not  intended  to 
be  read. 
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n-njmn  apn  noDnn  j-ui  mmn  mpD  nic^n  dkg  who  tevi  nim:in 

on™  injn  onnv  lojn  onw  i^ai^  ^1  ii  o^cnnri  d^dth  1»^^o  ^3 
moivjmi  njn  nyo'kv  ^ope^  ii  oSy  nunn  tdd  wai  3d  onnxn  p^ 
^owK  nn^  niDTD  nDow  nttDam  bD}tn\2  nioip  no^pn  mo:p  nnom 
M^ai-ip  i^D^  WMO  HKD  133133  i3nDDn  w^pt  u*nK  DD^  iw  ni3n3n 

Foi.  45.  iw?^  I  i)  -oan  ncv  ia  jn  n^o  md^Pb^hS  no3  DMnrini>  D3^i>3i 
omon  Ki  }Di  ^  ira  Tnon  lanira  b^  idio  b^  pi  13dd  b^  yrnn 
D^3iK3n  ^331  D3nm  Bitten  pi  nirom  powm  dv*»*'t^  rnon  ftni 
lOB^i  ir3in  i3^n^K  nona  i3ruK  o  Dioni  TD^nm  K3nm  odibth 
nn^  i3aai)  ^nm  MnxnoB^  nta  pto  D03ii>nD  ii>v3i  D^33nnD 
^yi  i3^y  ^33  3in  i>yi  i3Bnpo  onn  ^y  i3^nia3h  i30^y  lani  itDipDo 
ni3n5>i  nrh  v^rh  DiTaiin  ainni>  BnTT3  i3\ni>te  i>Ki  wmmij  jnion 
MHKi  i3nw  om^  B^p33  V3fiboi  Ji  3n  iroo  naoan  ia  orraD  -ana 
DK  ino  D33i3nD  D3^ni33^  nwS  M^^K  pw^  iiDni^i  D3^  a^oni) 
i>jD  rt^'V}  bv  mo  iniKi  i>i>n3  V3b^  ii  Snoa  nhna  tobt^  m 
D^iiDi  31  m'^BTK  DB8W1  lon  33  WHO  i>3  i>y  idb6  1Dr31  n3iDn 
^mote  ^3  :33  npnv3i  noru  mn  Diny3  dik  ^33  ni^re^  ^b  i)y  ^h  o 
ni3VD3  nD33  mn  D^iy3  D^3in3i  d^di3D  on  pK  31  n33^  ion  oiny 
run  ni^3i  ni3^  fni3  nyb  Ton^  13"wb^  ^b  i>y  »iki  ni3^n3  nD3i 

Foi.  45  b.  nem  ni3W3n  3ni  ii  Dn«5n  yn  w  1 103^  33  niDi>y3ni  nnnD3n  h^ 
DT>nn  11^033  n33  D^3niKi  on^Dm  D^pnv  D3  nD3^  Dn3  ^rrhn  nD3^ 
31  Tiwi  Ton  6k  ^bh)  on^onn  11^033  3in3i  31  y«m  in3>  p^nv  ^ 
nrcD  '10^3  nm  paym  rT3V  ^  anx^  ibv  hk  o  ^  ^3niK  t^D33  n3i 
133  iD^  mD^5r  6k  pi>i  31  B^ec  o  i33i>  Dy  nynn  idkb'  13^31 
wni>K  "10103  Dwo  ^ni>3^  i3niK  i^mm  :TB^B3i>  D^3nyiD  inn  inw 
nnte  ^3  33  i^Kne^  b^  3fc<n  Kin  ^3  31  dkdh  bn  ^33  "'  idid  33 
nD3  iDB'  113X1^  w-^ni^K  ^3  D^ynv  i3n3Ki  31  wn^  Ki>  Dnn3K  ^3  13^3k 
nD3  D\ni>Kni  n^wn  Dn3nn  nnK  \ti  33  133  pny  nTpya  onnsK  hk 
D1V  1BV  niTO3  i>KiB^  HK  i3^ni>K  ni3i^D3  ni^nni  ii  k3  np  idk^  ii 
^  niVD  HK  noB^  ii  Toyo  bnts^  yrhti  ^  no  «S^  nnyi  33  on^  310^ 
D3^i>in  o  ^3Bn  p^D3ni   li?  3iDi>  Dvn  ym  ^33k  iB^  vn^n  w 
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D^pnvn  i)^vn  ^3  5|ki  jwo^  D^anpjn  D^ew  oipoa  M^Sn  ^3  ^ir^hrn 
p  Ti>OKDn  ii  fcnwm  brran  irrDa  i3^^»n  ba  dwdvd  Djim  dttd 

33  Dmo^i)  DnK3  D^  rran  ^3  ^e^nn  pwm  ii  ion  m  ih  i3yi^ 
no:  o  ^rtm  p^o^m  ii  b^  «  d3  niD3i>  ♦^  mxt  ncv  D^an  n^w 
5|n»  wnenv  DNni>K  un3n3  ^3  33  nvJpDn  Tisyw  loy  rw  tt^ni>K 
^3  ^jr3B^  iroam  ii  ni>^^  mpD  ^3i>  wna  liwi  -w  dm  pS  rp3 
ii  r|033  nh'i  i^nD^iv  ron  33  nii)-n  ^W3  Dn^^i3  lop  nK  i^n^te  noa 
^»n<  ny3nK3  D^i>^3WDn  nte  xx^rhn  pn3^  ^3  nvym  twvi  p^oim 
ihwai  D^3n^  iM^  Dy  ^3W3i  33  n{3)  ^3Bi  nsrih  3in  om  mjrjn 
nwinD  ^:i"vi  Doprn  mw  on  n^w  |  j  d^d^  m33i  ^3W  n3n^3i  3nn3  fol  46  b. 
D^3BnDn  pi  33  DOT  BiTp  ^p  Drunn3  D^DWDi  tr:in3  w  ^3 
an  Dm  cm^p  ^y  mrr  irK  D*^^3jrDn  rht^  h  Dn3  ^nv^  li^w^ 
pb)  ii  jrpnn  nnD  n^nr  D^^3Bwn  33  d^33133i  jrpn3  i^nr  nev 
jmp  njTK  runnn  ikv  njn  ^ni>te  ^  d«  n3  33  runnn  jkv  i«ip3 
•  D^3B  ^3B^  ^y  unrr  o^annn  ^3  now  nofcoi  11  iotk^  ^ein  lanrr 
l^y  ^3  tto  aT3i  Dm  cnn^p  hv  m^von  D^nvn  ^^m  teiten 
i>3  iba^  3nn3  33  Dnwiy3  D^anrun  ^»7i  jBitem  ii  dint  ^3  i»Tin 
on  iKWi  TW33  Da  33  ^pa  dt  iBim  bv  ^ki  ^ki  *  n^y  ^teon 
ii  13?  DniK  DnDi  \sryn  ^3  33  ddi  cnn  «  o  ii  dw3k  niwa 
H'^yi2r\  BnTD3  irni3i  15m  iB'ia  lyir  nrri  airun  di  biit  ^3  »)ki 

HDittn  p  ^i>K  DTW  THK  ^1  i^V  mn 

A.  Cowley. 
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ABRAHAM  MAPU. 

The  following  account  of  Abraham  Mapu's^  life  and 
works  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  given  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Ramsgate  Jewish  Literary  Society  in 
August  last.  Something  of  what  I  then  said  as  to  the 
limitations  of  the  paper,  and  the  reasons  for  my  choice  of 
subject,  may  perhaps  be  repeated  here. 

The  limitations  will  be  apparent  enough  to  the  reader. 
They  arise  partly  from  the  writer's  lack  of  that  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Biblical  and  Talmudic  writings 
which  would  be  necessary  for  the  thorough  comprehension 
of  Mapu's  Hebrew ;  partly  from  the  want  of  such  assistance 
as  the  student  of  almost  any  living  language  except 
Hebrew  would  find  in  manuals  and  textbooks  of  litera- 
ture. Apart  from  Mr.  Brainin's  Hebrew  Life  of  Mapu, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  attempt  at  a  critical  estimate  of 
his  work ;  nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  obtain  any  coherent 
account  of  the  development  of  that  neo-Hebraic  revival 
in  which  Mapu  was  a  pioneer.  As  a  consequence,  this 
paper  is  limited  practically  to  a  consideration  of  the 
author's  works  in  themselves,  without  reference  to  their 
forerunners  or  their  successors,  to  the  influences  that 
helped  to  make  them  what  they  were,  or  to  their  influence 
on  the  works  of  other  writers.  There  is  no  attempt  here 
to  indicate  Mapu's  rightful  place  in  the  history  of  Hebrew 
literature,  because  such  an  attempt  would  necessitate  a 
wider  range  of  vision  than  I  can  claim. 

But  it  is  really  because  of  its  limitations  that  the  paper 
has  been  written.  K  the  textbooks  and  manuals  to  which 
I  have  referred  had  been  available,  there  would  have  been 

^  This  seems  to  be  the  accepted  spelling,  though  a  double  p  would 
be  more  accurate. 
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the  less  justification  for  a  paper  such  as  this.  It  is  because 
the  study  of  modem  Hebrew  literature  has  been  so 
neglected  in  this  country  that  a  tiro  may  venture,  with 
however  much  diffidence,  to  put  forward  a  claim  to  be 
heard  on  the  subject.  Perhaps — ^who  knows? — his  tentative 
and  unsteady  footsteps  may  be  followed  by  others  whose 
tread  is  firmer. 

Abraham  ben  Yekuthiel  Mapu  was  a  native  of  Slobodka, 
a  suburb  of  the  Russian  town  of  Eovno.  He  was  bom 
in  the  year  1808,  the  son  of  poor  parents,  in  a  community 
where  poverty  was  the  rule.  His  father  was  a  teacher — 
which  means  that  his  livelihood  was  always  precarious, 
and  scanty  at  the  best  of  times.  To  the  normal  disabilities 
(from  the  material  point  of  view)  that  beset  the  Russian 
Hebrew  teacher^  Yekuthiel  Mapu  added  an  idealist  tempera- 
ment and  a  keen  thirst  for  knowledge,  which  made  him 
spend  his  time  in  study  and  bis  money  on  books,  instead 
of  devoting  both  to  the  merely  material  needs  of  himself 
and  his  family.  Abraham  Mapu  naturally  had  a  thorough 
education,  according  to  the  ideas  of  his  time :  he  mastered  the 
Torah  under  his  father's  tuition,  and  at  a  very  tender  age  was 
sent  to  the  Beth  Hamidrash  to  wrestle  with  the  intricacies 
of  the  Talmud.  His  natural  aptitude  and  love  of  study 
soon  made  him  an  adept  in  this  branch  also^  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  acquired  considerable  local  fame  as  an 
^^ — a  genius  or  prodigy.  It  followed  that  be  was  eagerly 
sought  after,  as  an  eligible  parti,  by  mothers  of  daughters : 
for  in  those  days  the  pious  mother  in  Israel  looked  for 
learning,  not  wealth,  in  her  son-in-law.  But  Mapu  himself 
was  little  concerned  with  these  mundane  matters.  Capable 
though  he  was  of  strong  affections,  his  heart  was  really 
in  his  books,  and  the  external  world  in  which  he  lived 
was  strange  to  him.  His  imaginative  and  enthusiastic 
temperament  led  him  to  study  Uie  mystic  writings  of  the 
Kabbala,  with  which  his  father  had  some  slight  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  they  took  so  strong  a  hold  on  his  imagination 
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that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  must  needs  endeavour  to 
practise  the  occult  science  that  they  teach.  He  was  seized 
with  the  idea  of  making  himself  **  a  seer  unseen,"  of  being 
able  to  go  about  among  his  fellow  men  and  watch  their 
doings,  himself  invisible.  Mr.  Brainin  relates  at  length 
the  story  of  this  experiment  in  practical  Eabbala:  how 
Mapu  found  a  skull  on  the  barren  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which 
Kovno  lies,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  Kabbalistic  pre- 
scription, filled  its  crannies  with  earth  and  made  flowers 
grow  from  it ;  how,  after  scrupulously  carrying  out  all  the 
necessary  rites  and  ceremonies,  he  walked  into  the  city 
believing  himself  really  invisible,  until  a  Mend  accosted 
him ;  and  how,  in  spite  of  his  bitter  disillusionment,  he 
did  not  abandon  his  faith  in  the  mystic  symbols,  but 
concluded  that  he  must  have  n^lected  some  essential  step, 
or  else  had  not  reached  the  height  of  saintlineBH  necessary 
for  one  who  is  to  become  invisible. 

The  story  is  interesting  because  it  is  so  typical  of  the 
man.  It  shows  him  possessed  at  that  early  age  of  the  same 
wonderful  power  of  imagination  which  enabled  him  through- 
out his  life  to  tiiumph  over  the  abject  sordidness  of  his 
surroundings,  and  made  hb  inner  life  so  rich  while  out- 
wardly his  circumstances  were  scarcely  tolerable.  Little 
bettei*  than  a  beggar  from  the  material  point  of  view, 
he  carried  within  him  a  wealth  of  visions  and  fancies 
which  had  for  him  £Eur  more  of  reality  than  his  external 
surroundings.  In  after  years  he  could  look  back  with 
half-contemptuous  amusement  on  the  extravagances  into 
which  he  had  been  led  by  his  youthful  enthusiasm ;  but 
his  heart  remained  always  the  heart  of  an  enthusiastic 
youth.  To  the  last  he  felt  an  almost  childish  affection 
for  the  creatures  of  his  imagination,  and  watched  over 
their  joys  and  their  sorrows  with  a  keener  interest  than 
that  which  he  took  in  the  fate  of  actual  human  beings. 

This  being  so,  we  shall  not  expect  to  find  in  the  events 
of  his  outward  life  anything  that  demands  or  deserves 
a  lengthy  exposition.    His  livelihood,  such  as  it  was,  he 
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gained  chiefly  by  teaching,  either  in  private  families  or 
in  schools.  Sometimes  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
appointments  in  government  schools,  which  probably  gave 
him  a  respectable  living ;  but  for  the  most  part  his  income 
was  not  sufficient  to  meet  his  needs,  and  he  had  to  accept 
assistance  from  his  brother  Mattathias,  who  was  a  fairly 
prosperous  man  of  business.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  production  of  his  books  did  not  increase  his  worldly 
wealth.  He  lost  his  first  wife  at  an  early  age,  and  married 
again.  His  daughter,  to  whom  he  was  passionately 
attached,  was  taken  from  him  in  her  childhood,  and  his 
only  son  grew  up  to  be  almost  estranged  from  him. 
Physically  he  was  not  robust ;  for  a  long  time  his  right 
hand  was  paralysed,  and  he  had  to  train  himself  to  write 
with  the  left.  He  died,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  in  Eonigs- 
berg,  while  on  his  way  to  seek  a  cure  at  a  German 
watering-place — his  first  excuision  beyond  the  bounds  of 
his  native  country.  It  is  a  sufficiently  melancholy  record, 
such  as  might  almost  be  expected  of  a  poet  doomed  to 
the  Ghetto  life  of  poverty  and  restriction,  and  little  is 
to  be  gained  by^  dwelling  on  it.  For  us  the  essence  of 
the  man  lies  in  his  spiritual  life  and  its  fruits,  and  to  these 
we  may  turn  with  a  feeling  of  relief,  as  from  darkness 
to  light. 

As  a  teacher,  Mapu  developed  a  considerable  interest  in 
his  profession,  and  wrote  treatises  on  pedagogy,  designed 
to  overthrow  the  monstrous  system,  or  absence  of  system, 
under  which  he  had  himself  been  brought  up — a  system 
which  overlooked  the  difference  between  the  child  and  the 
adult,  and  burdened  the  infant  mind  with  a  load  of  abstruse 
and  technical  knowledge  with  which  none  but  a  fully- 
developed  intelligence  could  be  reasonably  expected  to 
cope.  Nor  was  his  interest  in  education  confined  to  the 
Bible  and  the  Talmud,  the  subjects  ordinarily  taught 
amongst  the  Jews  of  his  time  and  country.  His  own 
love  of  knowledge  led  him  to  study  other  languages  besides 
Hebrew.    Under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  and  with 
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the  least  possible  assistance,  he  made  himself  familiar 
with  Latin,  Russian,  French,  and  German,  and  he  desired 
to  see  the  knowledge  of  these  languages  spread  among 
the  Jews  in  Russia.  To  say  this  is  to  say  that  he  belonged 
to  the  school  whose  watchword  was  HasccUah  or  enlighten- 
ment— a  school  bitterly  opposed  to  the  blind  devotees  of 
Chassidism,  and  tending  to  become  not  less  violently 
antagonistic  to  the  dominant  Rabbinic  orthodoxy. 

It  is  diflBcult  to  appreciate  coiTectly  the  points  at  issue 
in  the  three-cornered  contest  between  Rabbinism,  Chas- 
sidism, and  the  Hascalah,  and  stiU  more  difficult  to  do 
justice  to  all  parties.  Chassidism  and  the  Hascalah  had 
this  much  in  common,  that  each  was  a  revolt  against 
Rabbinism ;  but  the  two  revolts  took  opposite  directions. 
Chassidism  set  up,  against  the  dry  formality  of  the  tra- 
ditional orthodoxy,  an  ideal  of  ecstatic  communion  with 
God,  as  compared  with  which  mere  observance  of  law  was 
valueless.  The  men  of  the  Hascalah,  on  the  other  hand, 
protested,  and  not  without  reason,  against  the  narrowness 
of  the  Rabbis,  who  viewed  with  apprehension  any  attempt 
to  introduce  into  Jewish  life  the  culture  of  European 
nations.  Chassidic  fanaticism,  more  especially  when  it 
turned  to  wonder-working  and  charlatanry,  was  naturally 
detested  by  both  the  upholders  of  law  and  the  apostles 
of  culture ;  and  from  this  point  of  view  the  Rabbi  and 
the  ''Mascil"  (disciple  of  ihe  Hascalah)  are  at  one.  But 
for  our  present  purpose  the  opposition  between  these  two 
schools  is  of  more  importance  than  their  point  of  unity, 
because,  although  the  bitterest  hatred  of  the  Mascilim  was 
directed  against  the  Chassidim,  circumstances  rendered  it 
inevitable  that  the  breach  between  them  and  the  orthodox 
school  should  widen. 

The  main  issue,  as  I  have  indicated,  was  that  between 
the  claims  of  an  exclusively  Jewish  education  and  those 
of  general  culture.  It  is  an  issue  with  which  Ehiglish 
students  of  Jewish  history  are  familiar,  as  it  appears  in 
the  history  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  the  father  of  the  Hascalah 
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movement,  and  his  followers.  But  conditions  in  Russia 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  not  those 
that  obtained  in  Germany  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth, and  hence  the  Hascalah  movement  developed  along 
very  different  lines  in  the  two  countries.  In  Germany  the 
efforts  of  the  Jews  to  assimilate  Western  culture  had  theii* 
logical  result  in  the  successful  striving  after  social  and 
political  emancipation.  But  in  Russia  there  was  no  Lessing ; 
the  Jew  might  become  as  enlightened  as  he  liked,  but 
he  could  not  win  recognition  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen. 
The  result  was  that  whereas  in  Germany  assimilation, 
rendered  easy  by  the  political  victory,  was  carried  to 
extreme  lengths,  and  ''  enlightenment  *'  came  to  mean  the 
discarding  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  everything  else 
distinctively  Jewish,  in  Russia  the  Mascilim  remained  true 
to  Jewish  tradition,  and  were  even  compelled  to  adopt 
Hebrew  as  their  medium  of  expression,  because  no  otiier 
language  (except  the  despised  Yiddish)  could  be  under- 
stood by  those  for  whom  they  wrote.  Thus,  while  the 
"  enlightened  "  German  Jews  tended  towards  absolute  race- 
suicide,  the  Russian  Mascilim  helped  to  strengthen  the 
racial,  or  rather  national,  Jewish  feeling  by  their  use  of 
Hebrew  as  the  language  of  ordinary  life :  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  their  ideal  was  distinctly  anti-national. 
This  inconsistency  between  their  aims  and  their  means 
helps  to  explain  the  opposition  with  which  they  met  from 
the  side  of  the  orthodox.  At  first  sight  it  would  appear 
that  these  latter  should  have  been  the  first  to  welcome 
the  spread  of  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  But  their  distrust 
of  foreign  ideas  was  stronger  than  their  love  of  their 
ancestral  language ;  and  if  Hebrew  was  to  be  used,  as  the 
Mascilim  used  it,  to  spread  external  culture  in  the  Ghetto^ 
then  even  Hebrew  must  be  opposed.  Thus  the  pai*ty  of 
traditional  orthodoxy  was  driven  to  discourage  even  the 
study  of  Hebrew,  and  to  adopt  an  almost  Catholic  policy 
of  obscurantism.  It  is  easy  to  condemn  them  ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  to  them  foreign  culture  meant  dis- 
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integration,  and  disintegration  death,  and  they  chose  what 
seemed  to  them  the  lesser  evil.  With  the  example  of 
German  Jewry  before  them,  they  did  not  entirely  lack 
justification. 

For  Mapa,  however,  with  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
his  creative  genius  striving  for  expression,  there  could  be 
nothing  but  evil  in  the  attitude  of  those  for  whom  reading 
was  a  crime,  and  writing  a  sin ;  and  he  became  perforce 
a  Mascil  and  an  opponent  of  the  orthodox  school.  Like 
most  of  the  Russian  Mascilim,  he  suffered  to  a  certain 
extent  for  his  heresy ;  for  the  old-fashioned  party  was  in 
the  ascendant,  and  in  the  restricted  Ohetto-life  could  do 
a  great  deal  of  mischief  by  petty  acts  of  persecution.  In 
Mapu's  case,  the  malignity  of  his  enemies  brought  about 
the  suppression  and  partial  destruction  of  one  of  his  longest 
books — the  nW^n  rrin  or  ''Dreamers" — while  it  was  yet 
in  manuscript,  with  the  result  that  only  a  fragment  of  it 
now  survives.  But  Mapu  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to 
gird  on  sword  and  buckler,  and  fight  for  the  faith  that 
was  in  him.  By  temperament  he  was  timid,  and  a  man 
of  peace.  And  so  the  Hascalah  had  in  him  a  loyal  disciple 
indeed,  but  not  an  active  champion.  Nor  can  he  be  said 
to  have  cherished  any  high  ideal  of  spiritual  emancipation 
and  uplifting.  He  wished  to  see  European  culture,  together 
with  European  dress  and  manners^  diffused  among  the 
children  of  the  Ghetto;  but  he  had  no  clear  conception 
of  the  use  to  which  these  valuable  possessions  were  to  be 
put  when  they  should  have  been  acquired.  There  is  not 
much  to  be  said  for  external  assimilation  as  an  end  in 
itself.  Mapu's  claim  to  respect  lies  not  in  the  value  of 
his  ultimate  ideals,  but  in  the  brilliance  of  his  immediate 
achievement.  The  revival  of  the  Hebrew  language  as  a 
general  literary  medium  was  a  task  worth  attempting  on 
far  other  grounds  than  those  of  the  mere  assimilationist ; 
and  into  this  task  Mapu  threw  himself  with  a  splendid 
enthusiasm,  which  produced  results  no  less  splendid. 

It  is  therefore  as  the  leader  of  a  Hebrew  revival  that 
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Mapu  is  to  be  primarily  i*6garded;  and  this  fact  must 
be  borne  in  mind  in  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  value 
of  his  work.  For  himself,  the  importance  of  his  novels 
lay  in  the  fact  that  they  were  written  in  Hebrew,  not 
in  their  interest  as  stories  or  psychological  studies.  We 
shall  not,  however,  be  doing  him  an  injustice  if  we  insist 
on  treating  his  novels  as  such,  and  not  merely  as  essays 
in  the  Hebrew  language,  if  only  because  of  the  vivid 
interest,  abeady  mentioned,  which  he  felt  in  his  imaginary 
men  and  women.  We  shall  not,  indeed,  be  able  to  allow 
him,  as  a  novelist,  much  claim  to  originality  of  conception 
or  profound  insight  into  human  nature.  His  technique 
is  wholly  borrowed,  and  his  psychology  rudimentary.  Yet 
a  writer  with  such  powers  as  a  story-teller,  and  such 
ingenuity  in  manipulating  a  complicated  plot,  cannot  be 
denied  a  title  to  rank  among  the  novelists.  And  this  claim 
to  originality  he  has,  that  he  was  the  first  writer  who 
chose  the  ancient  Jewish  state  as  the  scene  for  a  romantic 
novel,  and  told  his  story  in  the  language  of  the  Bible. 
To  wed  the  old  Hebrew  tongue,  with  all  its  solemn  and 
religious  associations,  to  a  romance  of  the  melodramatic 
type — this  was  the  feat  that  Mapu  conceived  and  ac- 
complished. 

It  was  apparently  his  French  reading  that  made  him 
a  writer  of  novels.  Of  all  authors  whom  he  read  he  admired 
none  so  much  as  Eugene  Sue,  whose  Mystires  de  Paris 
achieved  a  European  reputation,  and  was  translated  into 
Hebrew  during  Mapu's  lifetime.  It  was  on  the  romances 
of  Sue  that  he  modelled  himself,  so  far  at  least  as  plot 
was  concerned.  Novels  like  those  of  Sue  may  be  regarded 
as  an  outcome  of  the  great  revolutionary  movement  of 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries.  They  are  a  revolt  against  the  conventionality 
of  a  sophisticated  age,  in  which  custom  and  obedience  to 
social  law  have  so  obscured  the  mainsprings  of  human 
action  that  they  seem  to  have  become  the  ruling  force. 
The  romantic  novelist  brushes  away  all  this  over-growth 
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of  civilization,  and  reveals  the  workings  of  the  primal 
instincts  and  emotions  of  human  nature.  Love,  hatred, 
the  passion  for  revenge — these  are  for  him  the  springs  of 
all  human  conduct;  these  are  the  foundation  on  which 
he  builds  up  his  romance  of  plot  and  counterplot.  So  it 
is  with  Mapu's  three  novels.  In  the  J^^  nanK,  Love  of 
Zion^  and  the  fi'^tAzf  np^K,  Sin  of  Samaria,  the  scene  is 
laid  in  ancient  Palestine ;  in  the  S^^r  D^y,  or  Hypocrite, 
the  action  takes  place  chiefly  in  a  modem  Bussian  Qhetto. 
But  the  type  of  story  is  always  the  same — always  the 
play  of  fierce  passions,  exaggerated  sometimes  to  the  point 
of  grotesqueness,  and  producing  a  state  of  things  startlingly 
unlike  the  placid  and  humdrum  aspect  that  modem  life 
is  apt  to  wear.  When  this  is  said,  the  general  character- 
istics of  his  novels  are  perhaps  suflBciently  indicated.  But 
the  novels  individuaUy  ai-e  worth  a  little  more  detailed 
examination. 

The  Love  of  Zion  was  Mapu's  earliest  work.  It  was 
commenced  in  1830,  when  he  was  twenty -two  years  old ; 
but  he  worked  at  it  for  more  than  twenty  years  before 
publishing  it,  and  it  did  not  see  the  light  till  the  year 
1852.  The  fact  that  the  writing  of  the  book  was  spread 
over  so  many  years  is  of  less  importance  than  might  be 
expected;  for  Mapu's  was  not  a  mind  that  developed  to 
any  considerable  extent  after  he  reached  manhood.  At 
any  rate,  the  book  is  fairly  even  in  style  throughout,  and 
there  is  no  breach  in  the  continuity  of  the  story. 

The  theme  of  the  Love  of  Zion  is  the  love-story  of 
Amnon  and  Tamar,  and  its  scene  is  laid  in  Palestine  under 
the  reign  of  king  Ahaz.  The  novel  begins,  in  the  most 
approved  style,  with  the  birth  of  the  hero  and  heroine, 
and  carries  them  safely  over  the  path  of  proverbial  rough- 
ness to  the  wedding-day.  They  have  been  predestined  for 
one  another  by  their  fond  parents  even  before  their  birth ; 
but  if  their  happiness  is  thus  decreed  beforehand,  so  also 
are  the  troubles  through  which  they  must  pass  before  they 
can  attain  it.     For  Anmon  is  bom  under  a  shadow.    His 
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father,  the  wealthy  and  powerfal  Joram,  has  been  the 
victim  of  a  foul  plot,  instigated  by  his  rival,  and  pretended 
friend,  Mattan  the  judge.  Like  the  Biblical  Elkanah,  Joram 
has  two  wives,  Naamah  and  Haggith ;  like  Elkanah  also,  he 
loves  the  one  more  than  the  other,  and  thus  causes  jealousy 
between  them.  Mattan,  who  loves  Haggith,  and  bums  to 
revenge  himself  on  his  successful  rivid,  takes  advantage 
of  this  fact.  When  Joram  goes  out  to  fight  the  Philistines, 
Mattan  persuades  the  steward  Achan  (who  also  has  his 
grievance)  to  set  fire  to  Haggith's  house,  destroy  her  and 
her  children,  and  give  it  out  that  the  crime  has  been 
committed  by  Naamah.  Achan  is  then  to  pretend  that  his 
own  infant  son  is  Ezrikom,  the  heir  of  Joram,  whom  he 
has  rescued  from  the  flames. 

The  plot  is  successfully  carried  out.  Naamah  is  per- 
suaded by  Achan  to  run  away,  and  of  course  the  whole 
world  believes  her  guilty.  While  she  is  living  in  conceal- 
ment Amnon  is  bom.  Brought  up  as  a  shepherd,  in 
ignorance  of  his  birth  and  rank,  he  attracts  attention  by 
his  noble  bearing  and  his  graces  both  of  mind  and  of 
body.  The  turning-point  comes  when  he  captivates  Tamar 
(who  of  course  does  not  know  the  shepherd)  by  his  singing, 
and  saves  her  life  by  slaying  a  lion.  This  ensures  him 
a  welcome  in  her  father's  house,  and  Amnon  and  Tamar 
of  course  fall  more  and  more  violently  in  love  with  each 
other.  But  they  have  much  to  go  through  before  their 
happiness  can  be  realized.  Tamar  is  destined  (and  her 
fate  is  confirmed  time  and  again  by  heaven-sent  dreams) 
for  Joram's  son ;  and  here  is  Ezrikom^  ugly  of  body  and 
evil  of  heart — but  still,  so  far  as  the  world  knows,  a  son  of 
Joram.  How  shall  the  poor  and  unknown  Amnon  stand 
against  him  ?  How  shall  Tamar  set  her  own  will  against 
that  of  her  parents  ?  Nay,  how  shall  she  even  retain  her 
faith  in  Amnon  when  his  character  is  blackened  by  the 
insidious  arts  of  his  rival  ?  But  tme  love  triumphs  in  spite 
of  difficulties.  When  things  are  blackest,  Mattan  reveals 
the  secret  on  his  death-bed.  Achan  and  the  pseudo-Ezrikom 
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are  exposed,  Amnon  comes  into  his  rights;  and  for  him 
and  Tamar  the  inevitable  result  follows. 

The  story  is  charming  in  its  naXve  impossibility,  but 
there  is  of  course  nothing  of  striking  originality  about  it. 
We  are  all  familiar  from  childhood  with  the  hero  under 
a  doud,  and  the  peerless  heroine  who  is  fiuthful  to  him 
throughout.  So  far  as  plot  and  incident  and  stage-devices 
go,  Mapu's  stock-in-trade  is  almost  wholly  borrowed  from 
his  French  models.  The  characters,  too,  are  convention^, 
and  show  no  sign  of  any  real  study  of  human  nature. 
The  canvas  is  filled  with  the  deep  black  and  the  pure 
white  of  romance,  not  with  the  infinitely  subtle  gradations 
of  the  psychological  colour-scheme  of  actual  life.  It  is  not 
here  that  we  have  to  look  for  traces  of  the  author  s  indi- 
viduality. These,  indeed,  are  hard  enough  to  find  in  the 
book  at  all :  nor  is  this  altogether  surprising.  Mapu  was 
by  temperament  the  reverse  of  self-assertive,  and  he  be- 
longed to  a  race  whose  outstanding  characteristic  is  a 
wonderful,  almost  fatal,  faculty  of  imitation.  Tet,  as 
Mr.  Brainin  points  out,  the  Love  of  Zion,  if  it  does  not 
bear  the  impress  of  a  strong  personality,  is  so  far  inde- 
pendent of  its  French  models,  that  it  is  thoroughly 
Hebrew.  This  is  apparent,  of  course,  in  the  choice  of 
ancient  Palestine  as  the  scene  of  the  story :  it  is  apparent 
in  the  ardent  love  for  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Jews 
which  breathes  in  every  page,  and  in  the  often-emphasized 
preference  for  the  country  with  its  simplicity  and  innocence 
as  compared  with  the  restless  life  of  the  towns;  above 
all  is  it  apparent  in  the  strongly  religious  tone  of  the  book, 
in  the  insistence  on  the  necessity  for  a  firm  faith  in 
providence.  And  we  see  Mapu's  own  almost  feminine 
temperament  reflected  in  the  fondness  with  which  he 
dwells  on  the  passion  of  love  in  its  most  ethereal  form, 
and  the  abhorrence  with  which  he  turns  from  the  machina- 
tions of  the  evil-doer.  These  characteristics  are  sufficient 
to  distinguish  the  Love  of  Zion  very  radically  from  the 
novels  of  a  Sue  or  a  Dumas,  however  great  its  debt  to  them. 
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But,  when  all  is  said,  the  book  has  one  paramount  claim 
to  distinction,  and  that  is  its  language.  To  infuse  a 
Hebrew  spirit  into  a  story  of  this  type  was  something; 
but  to  tell  the  story  in  pure  Biblical  Hebrew,  with  all 
its  naivetS  and  simple  directness,  this  was  indeed  a  great 
achievement.  Mapu  was  not  of  course  the  first  writer 
who  used  Hebrew  for  general  literary  purposes.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  rich  and  varied  Hebrew  literature  of  medi- 
aeval times,  there  had  taken  place  in  Germany,  a  generation 
or  two  before  Mapu*s  time,  a  revival  of  interest  in  pure 
Hebrew  (as  distinct  from  the  semi- Aramaic  language  of 
the  later  Talmudic  writings)  which  had  borne  excellent 
fruits.  But  Mapu  had  the  poetic  spirit  and  the  imaginative 
insight  which  the  German  Hebraists,  for  the  most  part, 
conspicuously  lacked ;  and  by  virtue  of  this  gift  he  was 
able  to  assimilate  and  appropriate  the  Biblical  spirit  as 
none  of  them  could.  For  this  reason,  where  they  are  but 
imitators,  he  is  a  creative  genius.  He  reproduces  not 
merely  the  form,  but  the  innermost  spirit  of  the  Biblical 
Hebrew.  He  is,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  a  poet, 
with  the  poet's  power  of  imagining  himself  into  a  world 
far  other  than  that  in  which  he  actually  lives. 

There  could  perhaps  be  no  more  effective  contrast  than 
that  between  Mapu's  actual  surroundings  and  the  life  that 
he  depicts  in  the  Love  of  Zion.  The  contrast  is  not  merely 
that  between  town  and  country.  There  is  all  the  vast 
difference  between  the  open-air  life  of  a  free  people, 
believing  in  itself,  and  ready  to  resist  its  enemies  to  the 
deaths  and  the  life  of  a  down-trodden  race,  confined  within 
Ghetto  walls,  for  which  restrictions  and  hardships  are 
normal  features  of  its  existence.  Yet  Mapu's  descriptions 
of  Palestinian  life  and  scenery  have  a  warmth  and  wealth 
of  colouring  hardly  to  be  surpassed  by  one  writing  of 
things  with  which  he  was  familiar.  No  doubt  there  were 
trees  and  birds  and  sunshine  in  Russia;  but  for  Mapu 
the  lines  did  not  fall  in  pleasant  places,  and,  in  any  case, 
no  amount  of  nature-study  could  have  enabled  him  to 
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realize  as  he  did  the  scenery  of  Palestine  and  the  life  of 
its  shepherds  and  vine-growers.  Nor  again  is  it  a  matter 
of  historical  research.  Mapu  had  nothing  but  the  vague 
outline  given  in  the  Bible  to  help  him  in  his  task  of 
reconstruction.  Tet  with  this  slender  aid  he  succeeds,  by 
sheer  force  of  imagination,  in  making  ancient  Palestine 
live  for  us  as  no  prosaic  historian,  with  records  never 
so  ample,  could  make  it  live.  The  scene  of  the  Bethlehem 
shepherds  in  the  fourth  chapter,  and  that  of  the  grape- 
gathering  in  the  fifth,  are  supreme  instances  of  his 
wonderful  imaginative  power.  With  some  diifidence  I 
have  attempted  a  translation  of  part  of  the  first  of  these 
passages: — 

'*  Bethlehem,  the  resting-place  of  Judah's  kings,  lay  to 
the  south  of  Jerusalem,  firm  stablished  on  the  top  of  a 
pleasant  hill.  Round  about  were  many  wells  and  springs 
of  water  clear  as  crystal,  and  sweet  to  the  taste.  In  this 
fair  spot  grew  juicy  olives,  and  sweet  gi*apes  hanging  in 
their  ripe  clusters.  And  as  the  hills  were  clothed  in  glad- 
ness, so  were  the  valleys  decked  with  myriad  colours  of 
bud  and  flower.  There  the  young  lambs  skipped^  and 
the  herds  of  bullocks  fed ;  it  was  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey.  .  .  .  Here  Amnon  tended  the  flock  of 
Abishai,  the  steward  of  Joram  his  father,  and  was  accounted 
a  shepherd's  son ;  and  right  well  was  he  beloved  of  the 
she{>herds  for  his  beauty  and  his  music:  for  he  played 
the  harp,  and  sang  sweet  songs  to  rejoice  their  hearts. 

"Now  the  spring-tide  gathered  to  Bethlehem  all  the 
noble  sons  of  Zion,  and  her  daughters  fair  and  tender; 
and  among  them  came  Tamar  to  Abishai's  house,  in  the 
perfect  bloom  of  her  beauty,  clad  in  purple  and  bright 
raiment.  She  went  forth  with  Maachah  her  nurse  to  the 
pasturage  of  the  shepherds,  and  passed  by  the  place  where 
Amnon  rested  his  flock;  and  as  the  shepherds  saw  her, 
so  were  they  amazed^  and  they  said  one  to  another :  ^  See 
there  the  fairest  of  Zion's  daughters.'  But  Amnon  said 
to  them  :  '  111  befits  the  shepherd  to  look  on  that  which  is 
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above  him.  Look  we  down  at  our  flocks  as  they  lie,  and 
lift  we  not  our  eyes  to  behold  the  daughters  of  the  highest 
in  the  land.'  Yet  did  Amnon  gaze  after  her  from  afar, 
and  observed  her  goings.  The  sun  poured  forth  his  price- 
less light  and  glowing  warmth  over  the  pastures;  the 
streams  of  water  babbled  on  in  their  noisy  torrents; 
the  leaves  rustled  in  the  warm  breeze  that  stirred  the 
twigs^  and  there  was  heard  the  song  of  birds  and  the  sound 
of  the  flocks,  and  the  solemn  echo  from  the  mountains." 

In  the  Sin  of  Samaria  we  have  a  story  of  the  same  type, 
but  on  a  larger  scale.  The  number  of  characters  is  greater, 
and  the  web  of  intrigue  is  more  intricately  woven.  The 
historical  setting  of  the  story  is  the  struggle  between  the 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  in  the  times  of  Ahaz  and 
Hezekiah,  resulting  in  the  triumph  of  the  righteous  Judah, 
and  the  overthrow  of  her  impious  rival.  As  the  title 
denotes,  Samaria,  the  Isi*aelite  capital,  is  for  Mapu,  as  it 
was  for  the  prophet  Isaiah,  the  home  of  all  that  is  evil. 
He  denounces  the  false  gods  and  false  priests  of  Bethel 
with  a  fervour  that  could  not  have  been  surpassed  by  the 
most  inspired  prophet  of  the  true  God  in  the  actual  period. 
We  are  compelled  to  admire  the  strength  of  imagination 
that  enabled  him  to  think  himself  back  into  that  far- 
distant  time,  and  to  feel  once  more  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  the  combatants  in  a  thrice-dead  quarrel;  but  we  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  take  any  vivid  interest  in  this 
struggle  of  three  thousand  years  ago,  more  especially  when 
it  is  portrayed  in  so  partisan  and  one-sided  a  spirit. 

Setting  aside  the  historical  aspect,  the  book  has  no 
special  merit,  unless  intricacy  of  plot  be  one.  The  reader 
grows  tired  of  the  numerous  pairs  of  lovers  (belonging  to 
two  generations)  who  have  to  be  happily  mated  at  the 
end ;  and  the  spectacle  of  Uzziel  rejoicing  in  his  two  wives, 
with  which  the  book  closes,  will  scarcely  appeal  to  minds 
habituated  to  the  principle  of  monogamy.  Again,  the  book 
is  inferior  to  the  Love  of  Zion  in  that  the  evil-doers  bulk 
more  largely  in  it ;  for  Mapu  was  far  more  at  home  with 
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the  virtuous  lover  than  with  the  UDScrupulous  villain. 
Nor,  I  think,  will  the  Sin  of  Samaria  bear  comparison 
with  the  earlier  work  on  the  ground  of  freshness  and 
charm  of  style.  There  are,  however,  passages  of  fiery 
denunciation  in  which  the  spirit  of  Isaiah  is  caught  as 
probably  no  other  writer  has  caught  it. 

Mapu's  last  novel,  the  Hypocrite  (?^y  D^,  literally 
"  coloured  bird ")  takes  us  into  a  diflFerent  world.  We 
have  no  longer  a  historical  novel,  but  a  romance  of  the 
author's  own  time  and  country,  in  which  the  characters 
are,  or  purport  to  be,  such  men  and  women  as  he  met 
every  day.  At  the  outset  it  must  be  said  that  Mapu  was 
the  last  person  in  the  world  who  might  be  expected  to 
deal  successfully  with  contemporary  life.  He  was  es- 
sentially a  dreamer  and  a  poet,  wrapped  up  in  his  own 
phantasies^  and  given  to  seeing  things  through  the  coloured 
glasses  of  imagination.  If  we  attempt  to  judge  the 
Hypocrite  by  the  canon  of  faithfulness  to  actual  life,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  pronounce  it  a  failure.  The  familiar 
types  from  which  he  drew  his  characters — the  cunning 
matchmaker,  the  persecuted  "Mascil,''  the  bigoted  Babbi, 
the  ignorant  fanatic,  the  needy  and  unworl(Uy  scholar — 
are  hopelessly  exaggerated.  If  our  knowledge  of  the  sur- 
roundings in  which  Mapu  lived  were  based  wholly  on  this 
novel,  we  should  still  hesitate  to  believe  that  the  Mascilim 
were  such  angels,  and  their  opponents  such  despicable 
creatures^  as  he  makes  them.  Some  of  his  characters, 
again,  are  more  purely  products  of  his  imagination.  He 
can  hardly  have  been  familiar  with  the  rich  and  influential 
Jew  who  has  the  ear  of  princes,  or,  again,  with  the  extreme 
assimilationist  of  the  type  of  Abner,  who  calls  himself 
£mile,  and  wishes  to  deny  all  connexion  with  his  people. 
Still  less  can  his  hero  and  heroine  have  existed  outside 
his  own  fancy.  They  represent  that  combination  of 
thorough  general  culture  with  intense  Jewish  feeling, 
which  Mapu  no  doubt  hoped  to  see  realized,  but  which 
could  scarcely  co-exist  with  the  actual  features  of  Russian 
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Jewry  in  his  time.  The  Hypocritej  in  fiEU^t,  falls  between 
two  stools.  It  is  neither  a  picture  from  life,  nor  a  pure 
romance,  but  a  little  of  both.  Further,  as  an  attempt 
at  realism  it  must  be  condemned  on  the  ground  of  exag- 
geration ;  as  an  ideal  picture  it  is  open  to  the  criticism 
that  the  author  has  not  created  a  setting  in  which  the 
realization  of  his  ideal  might  be  regarded  as  possible. 

Nor  can  one  give  the  same  unstinted  praise  to  the  style 
of  the  Hypocrite  as  to  that  of  the  Love  of  Zion.  Not 
that  Mapu's  hand  has  lost  its  cunning.  His  mastery  of 
the  simple  Biblical  Hebrew  remains.  But  the  language 
no  longer  fits  the  subject  so  perfectly.  Transplanted  from 
ancient  Palestine  to  modem  Russia,  it  loses  its  freshness, 
and  appears  glaringly  and  painfully  artificial,  more  like 
a  corpse  than  a  living  instrument  of  thought.  We  feel 
that  the  development  which  the  Jewish  people  has  under- 
gone in  three  thousand  years  demands  a  commensurate 
development  in  language.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way, 
we  feel  that  we  have  left  the  Biblical  spirit  behind,  ajid 
brought  with  us  only  the  Biblical  form.  Phrases  taken 
straight  from  the  Scriptures,  which  were  so  appropriate  and 
even  inevitable  in  the  Love  of  Zion^  are  now  mere  rri^ppo, 
"flowers  of  diction"  —  Biblical  tags  twisted  often  into 
strange  meanings,  without  too  much  regard  for  grammar. 
It  is  true  that  the  twistings  are  often  sup^latively  clever. 
Take  for  instance  the  adaptation  of  the  phrase  Q^>7^  ^n  bsp 
D^>n  nnb  ^3  ukl'??  **The  voice  of  the  Lord  God  walking 
in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day  ^,"  to  express  a  sort 
of  progressive  revelation:  *Hhe  spirit  of  the  time"  is  the 
voice  of  God.  But  the  total  efiect  is  that  of  a  mosaic  of 
Biblical  quotations,  not  that  of  a  living  language. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  the  Hypocrite  does 
derive  a  certain  interest,  of  a  kind  not  shared  by  the 
historical  novels,  from  the  fact  that  it  touches  on  the  actual 
life  of  the  writer's  time.    It  does  at  least  deal  in  some 

^  Gen.  iii.  8.  The  word  ivn^  here  translated  <*cool,"  means  either 
"wind"  or  "spirit" 
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sort  of  way  with  a  problem  that  is  perennial  and  peren- 
nially fascinating  —  the  problem  of  the  development  of 
a  nation's  ideas.  The  straggle  between  the  Mascilim  and 
the  ultra-orthodox,  which  is  the  pivot  on  which  the  story 
turns,  has  its  counterpart  in  the  history  of  every  nation. 
It  is  the  ever-living  conflict  between  the  two  opposing 
tendencies  in  man's  nature*-between  the  conservative  spirit 
which  makes  him  cling  affectionately  to  the  well-wom 
road,  and  the  progressive  spirit  whereby  he  is  impelled 
to  venture  out  upon  untrodden  paths.  And  for  Jewish, 
history  at  all  events  that  particular  phase  of  the  spiritual 
conflict  which  b^an  to  be  fought  in  Mapu's  time  has  not 
yet  lost  its  importance.  For  this  reason  we  may  read  the 
Hypocrite^  in  spite  of  all  its  defects,  with  a  feelii^  of 
concrete  personal  interest  such  as  cannot  be  stirred  by  the 
struggle  depicted  in  the  Sin  of  Sa/nharia. 

The  Hypocrite  has  thus  a  certain  attraction  for  the 
student  of  the  philosophy  of  history.  But  to  treat  it  from 
this  point  of  view  is  to  be  unjust  to  the  author.  Mapu 
had  his  ideals,  but  they  were  felt  rather  than  thought  out, 
and  he  was  too  much  of  a  partisan  to  take  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  struggle  in  which  he  played  a  part.  So  the 
Hypocrite  remains  simply  a  romance,  and  not  a  very 
successful  one  at  that.  There  is  no  need  to  criticize  the 
author's  ideal,  either  on  the  ground  of  its  intrinsic  worth, 
or  on  that  of  the  possibility  of  its  realization,  because  his 
aim  was  not  to  present  an  ideal  to  his  readers,  but  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  the  Hebrew  language  by  using  it 
to  tell  an  interesting  story.  It  matters  little  that  his 
stories  show  no  originality  of  conception  or  psychological 
insight.  It  matters  still  less  that  we  find  no  coherent 
philosophy  in  the  one  novel  in  which  we  might  be  tempted 
to  look  for  it.  In  order  to  obtain  a  true  estimate  of  Mapu's 
importance,  we  must  disregard  these  considerations,  and 
regard  him  as  what  he  set  out  to  be — as  an  enthusiast 
for  Hebrew,  and  a  master  of  its  use. 

Judged  from  this  point  of  view,  he  deserves  nothing  but 
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praise.  His  masteiy  of  Hebrew  was  perfect.  Whatever 
thou^t  he  wished  to  express  he  coold  put  simply  and 
dearly,  without  going  (except  in  a  few  cases)  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Scriptural  vocabulary.  More  than  that,  he 
never  wrote  Hebrew  like  one  who  thinks  in  a  different 
language,  and  has  to  translate.  The  style  of  the  Hypocrite 
is  artificial  indeed,  but  that  is  only  because  Mapu  was 
so  permeated  with  the  Biblical  spirit  that  he  could  not 
write  naturally  about  his  own  time.  Its  artificiality  is 
never  that  of  a  language  unfamiliar  to  the  writer. 

With  this  perfection  of  style  Mapu  succeeded,  as  he 
deserved  to  succeed^  in  his  aim  of  reviving  interest  in  the 
Hebrew  language.  The  wealth  of  the  Hebrew  literature 
produced  in  Russia  during  his  lifetime,  and  afterwards, 
testifies  to  the  completeness  of  his  success — a  success 
achieved  by  dint  of  perseverance  in  the  face  of  the  most 
formidable  difficulties.  Doomed  to  a  perpetual  struggle 
for  existence,  he  was  yet  able  to  write  stories  as  pleasant 
as  his  life  was  melancholy.  He  had  to  create  his  own 
public^  to  do  the  merely  commercial  as  well  as  the  literary 
part  of  the  work,  to  distribute  his  books  himself,  often 
with  little  chance  of  obtaining  their  price,  "^rto  fc6l  ^JK  "^D^D 
'^  I  am  an  author,  not  a  huckster,"  he  exclaims  bitterly  in 
one  of  his  letters,  chafing  under  the  irksome  necessity  of 
doing  the  work  of  agents  and  publishers.  Yet  he  never 
lost  his  imaginative  power,  nor  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  seeing  the  seed 
which  he  had  sown  bearing  good  fruit  in  the  generation 
that  followed  him.  Nor  was  he  denied  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  contemporaries.  His  approval  was 
eagerly  sought  after  by  budding  authors  who  attempted 
to  imitate  him,  and  who  submitted  their  manuscripts  to 
him  for  judgment.  Modem  Hebrew  literature  has  indeed 
developed  on  lines  far  other  than  those  laid  down  by  him. 
As  regards  both  style  and  subjects,  it  has  advanced  to 
the  level  of  the  times.  But  this  very  fact  helps  to  throw 
into  stronger  i*elief  the  freshness  and   purity  of  Mapu's 
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old-world  novels,  and  rather  enhances  than  detracts  from 
their  value.  Certainly  it  can  never  be  made  a  ground 
for  neglecting  him,  or  denying  the  value  of  his  service 
in  the  cause  of  Hebrew  as  a  living  language. 

Leon  Simon. 
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GEONIC    RESPONSA. 

VII. 

Fraqments  T-S.,  Loan  90, 103, 104, 105,  size  19*5  x  14  cm., 
written  in  a  square  oriental  hand  of  about  the  twelfth  century. 
They  represent  the  remainder  of  an  index  to  a  very  large 
collection  of  Qeonic  Responsa.  The  Qeonim  by  whom  these 
Kesponsa  were  written  ai*e :  Doza,  the  son  of  Saadia ;  Sheriitt ; 
his  son  Hai ;  Samuel  ha-Kohen,  or  as  he  is  usually  called, 
Samuel  ben  Chofni.  Some  of  the  Responsa  are  written 
conjointly  by  Sherira  and  Hai;  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  Besponsa  lack  the  name  of  their  author.  One  bears 
the  name  of  ^^b^  n^i  ino  B^n  5>«1DB^  p  n^Tn,and  is  addressed 
to  5|Dr  p  in^m.  This  Sf>na  was  a  contemporary  of  Hai,  with 
whom  he  stood  in  lively  correspondence  (comp.  Harkavy, 
Responaen  der  Oeonvm.^  p.  345),  and  accordingly  "  grandson  " 
cannot  have  its  liteitd  meaning  here,  as  there  is  about 
a  century  and  a  half  between  the  time  of  Faltoi  and  that 
of  Hai.  I  am  inclined  also  to  believe  that  this  rrprn  did  not 
live  in  Babylonia,  but  in  Africa  or  Palestine.  The  reason 
for  this  assumption  is  his  title  nnD  mr\^  the  bearers  of 
which,  known  to  us  from  Qeonic  times,  are  all  scholars  living 
outside  of  Babylonia  (comp.  Pozna^ski  in  ^.^.5.,  VII,  146), 
and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  title  originated 
in  Babylonia,  where  at  the  close  of  the  Tannaitic  time  it  was 
conferred  upon  leading  scholars  like  Shila  vfr^  and  Abba 
Arika  {Pvllin,  lyj ;  Letter  of  Sherira,  p.  28,  ed.  Neubauer), 
while  the  Palestinians  used  the  title  mnr^  e^n.  But  with 
the  establishment  of  the  academies  in  Babylonia  the  title 
of  KnnD  en  ceased,  and  instead  of  it  came  Kna^no  en,  and 
later  Qaon.  In  contrast  to  the  Babylonian  t^ns^no,  the  other 
academies  were  only  «mD,  and  their  leader  tniD  C^n  ^. 

Among  the  pei-sons  to  whom  Besponsa  are  addressed 
occur  the  following  names :  p  pni>K;  nKpi^wnw^ja;  fKl^^^p  ^33 

^  As  to  the  similar  title  t^  compare  t^  «T8ro  (Harkavy,  lUsp. 
386),  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Hai,  who  in  aU  probability  was  a 
Babylonian. 
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p  iTwr;  Dim;  DtD^3iinp»c  aio  p  d^wd;  ^di^  p  i>if>ra;  nntDr 
D^D^  p  3py^ ;  i|Dl\  With  the  exception  of  two,  MeshuUam 
and  Nahum,  all  these  names  occur  in  other  collections 
of  Qeonic  Responsa  (comp.  especially  Harkayy*s  index  to  his 
edition  of  the  Qeonic  Responsa).  Concerning  D^tTD,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  great  Meshullam,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Jewish  learning  in  Europe  during  the  second 
half  of  the  tenth  century.  Our  fragment  establishes  the 
fact,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Italian-French  scholars  stood 
in  correspondence  with  the  Qeonim  of  Babylonia.  The  first 
Responsa  by  Sherira  and  his  son  Hai  to  Meshullam  with 
reference  to  the  text  of  the  ity^tn^jZebahi/rn,  45  b,  is  especially 
interesting,  as  this  reading  of  the  Geonim  was  transmitted 
to  the  teachers  of  Rashi,  and  he  refers  to  R.  Meshullam  in  his 
commentary  on  Zebahim^  ibid«  Our  fragment  corroborates 
Rashi's  statement  and  supports  him  against  Tosafot(if67ia^t, 
109  b,  s.  V.  n^^nna),  who  credited  Ealonymus,  the  father  of 
Meshullam,  with  the  emendation  of  the  rutTD.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  name  Ealonymus  is  spelt  DiDWipiK,  which 
suggests  a  Froven9al  origin  for  the  name  oya^yhp.  The 
description  of  Hy\b  as  a  part  of  France  S  TOilB  pta  ixsn^, 
is  due  to  the  fact  that^  among  the  orientals,  France  was 
the  general  name  applied  to  any  Christian  country  of 
western  and  central  Europe. 

The  statements  summarizing  the  contents  of  the  Responsa 
are  very  brief  and  vague,  and  therefore  in  many  cases  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  say  with  certainty  whether  these  Responsa 
are  otherwise  known  or  not.  The  compiler  of  the  index 
gives  only  the  first  five  or  six  words  of  the  Responsa,  and 
the  name  of  the  Talmudic  treatise  referred  to  in  the 
Responsa.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  in  many  cases  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  Responsa. 
I  have  nevertheless  given  references  to  Responsa  that 
sugg^ted  themselves  to  my  mind  as  parallels,  even  though 
I  may  have  been  incurring  the  risk  of  error. 

*■  Natronai  Gaon,  in  pis  ^tw,  aob,  no.  is^  speaks  of  <' distant  oountries 
like  Spain  and  France.*' 
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(Fragment  90 ;  leaf  i,  recto.) 

nrwi?  npnn  njntDB'  ii>  n«aB^  ^o 

iV   • 
'niani?  pio  enn  ^d  ^Ak  >i>  pw  e^nn  ^b 

)T\vn  ^2iv  wn  }33n  moKT  «ni 

, .  n  nn  iTDp  rpon^  n  a^n^  pan  niwr  wm 
'noiB^  Sa 

pitDKH  D^DyD  nc^B^  pai  wnn  «m 
•ri>in  aa 

K3«n  ia  nan  iT^d  kjdt  njntDB^  pjyh 
'nv^a  ia 

any  nvpn^n  ^  Dn«  TtDiy  pm  «m 
'nv^a  la 

nac^  iia 

•n-iT  la 

[K^n]  'n  ^ja  ^ini^nx:^  nn  ^ia«  non^wn  Km 

*®pnnn3D  fa 

inipi>ni>  nwnnn  panv  nipinD  ^a^^n  ^y 


'  Mo9d  Katan,  aoa ;  Ibn  G^jet,  nnco  nrv,  II,  64. 

*  Torat  Kokcmim  to  Lev.  vi.  ai,  ed.  Weiss,  3a  d ;  Harkayy,  Responaen,  338. 
'  BabaBatrOy  168  b. 

*  The  passage  referred  to  is  not  in  jBo&a  Boira,  but  Berakot,  30  b,  and 
MmoJ^  81  b. 

''SotaA,  a8a. 

*  Hufltn,  48a.    Oar  texts  read  'n  na  "Q  mi,  and  Rabbinowioz,  acl  loc., 
does  not  give  any  variants. 

^  Befoh,  IV,  7.  •  Ibid.,  V,  4.  •  Abodak  Zarah,  46a. 

'^  SonAacirtn,  40  b-4Z  a.     Gomp.  Maimonides,  Tad,  HUkat  Sa^rthidriny  XII, 
a  and  XVI,  4. 
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(Fragment  90 ;  leaf  i,  verso.) 

•  «ani>    nana  nwa  ne^K  nDii>  nr-roo 

•crnar  m 

VTO  10131  'DIN  crnara  p^ie^  i»<b'  m 

linii>  inn  mnnD  yanwa 

p^non  nij»  po^oK  pan  nriDoii 

•mana  hid  i 

KDan  n^a  p3yi>  frnoKii 

^nijnas^  n 

rwmna  nijnaca  pn^D-ui  «ni 

crnan  niyiac^  1 

•niav  nmnp  nnio  pnom  a^i 

ptD^i  f 

•nptrt  pm^  'n  rpi>  wn  po^aa  p^o-ui  wm 

*®ninin  n 

^vw  nDaia  ii>^BK  pnaay  p^i>  jnoim 

"■WW©-  nimn  6 

w  }ni  ni?  oa  p  6e^  pn  iT^j  oKpm 

*  3H«]n  n^a  aH. 

^  Z^bakimf  45  b  (Mislmah).     Gomp.  introductory  note. 

'  DTI  ?    Gomp.  the  Talmudio  passage  referred  to  in  the  preceding  note. 

*  Sanhedrin,  64a,  Mishnah  and  Gemara.    For  nos.  a-4,  comp.  fragment  i, 

J,  g.  R.,  XVI,  650-3. 

*  Baha  Mepa^  47  b.  *  Berakot,  69  b. 

"*  Shetmot,  6h.  Ck>mp.'^n<fc,s.v.«nn,ed.Kohut,III,so6,andWertheimer, 
Tvchc  rhn]}y  p.  16. 

*  SAe&uo<,  TO  by  19  b;  Wertheimer,  1.  c,  p.  17. 

*  Oiffin,  84  a ;  Wertheimer,  1.  c,  p.  18. 

'*  Horayot,  13  a,  below.     Ck>mp.  *Arukf  s.  v.  n:n,  II,  933,  and  Harkavj,  195. 
^*  Horayot,  13  b,  below.    Gomp. '^ruX:,8.y.*icp|  where  Sherira'sResponsum 
is  quoted. 
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^(Fragment  90 ;  leaf  a,  recto.) 

•D^noB  *^ 

'. .  .6ni  runc'  nwD  nniaaa  pnoKii 

D^nB^  nnw  niN>y  ^a 

ppoB^  ruiK  airn  pi«n 
. .  • .  n^DJi  Dn^nn  nao^  niM2  roDi 
. .  ffn^K  Dini  ano  p  ana  nryoi  rfrrro 
'^i^inai^K 

*  JfenoAo^,  85  a.    Comp.  *Aruky  s.  v.  *:m\ 

'  PsaoAtm,  89  b,  below ;  Wertheimer,  2.  c,  p.  19. 

*  The  text  seems  to  be  corrupt.  Moses  is  mentioned  twice  in  Bekorotf  in 
44  a  and  45  a,  but  the  words  following  two  give  no  sense. 

*  Tomaf  57  a.  •  Mo9d  JTatan,  19  b.  •  Shahbaty  a  a. 

^  Read  'SMTtabH,  as  in  Fragment  105,  Besponsum  8.  Baradan  is  a  suburb 
of  Bagdad;  see  Taqutf  I,  55a.  The  a  over  pr6»  is  the  remnant  of  kvu, 
referring  to  Bciba  BcUra,  147  b. 
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(Frmgment  90 ;  leaf  a,  verso.) 

*nmn3  » \-nn3K  ni^KBn 

MDi>D  "733  TTD  B^KI 

i>ii>na  anoi>  nmi^e^ 
«jmnia  vh^snn  ii>aKn  Tp  i^n 

*nv^a  i>f  iiKa  inan  J^kidb^  «ani>  k 

niK  jna  po^       voa^  lo^^pn^c^  rwnn 

'Knna  a 

pBm^i>i  PD^ai>  pinu  ^db^  b«  pm  an  noK 

•  D^noB  i 

ir  noec  nw  D^noB  anyae^  no  bv 

^nya  i 

Koa  ^Bino  ^mm  noKT  ^dt  a-n  nan 

^  The  dots  are  to  indicate  the  reading  ^m  n3M. 

■  Ketuboif  V,  8.    Gomp.  the  Gtoonio  oolleotion,  rmn  mon,  73. 

'  BalKi  BoAia,  36  a  ;  *Aruky  s.  v.,  reads  ^^7wn, 

*  B«foA,  15  b.  ■  Bdba  Batra,  156  a. 

*  Pesahintf  ii8b;  Responsa  of  the  Geonim,  ed.  Lyck,  no.  13. 
^  Be^ahj  23  a,  top. 
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(Fragment  103 ;  leaf  i,  recto.) 

{?iTp  KH  nmnK  13  2\ro  pKt?  noB^ 

NnpB^  mo  ^p^sh  ran  k^t  }tDp  jpd 
nvD  Dni>  nm-n  iin  d^hk  pjnDBn  piwn 

nijrQB^  nun  nr  nwoa  6ri>  iryan  piwn 

'nan  wonwi^B^  niyine^  tdm  }nDBt< 

phn  16 

[ru]tDn  }D  nw  pi>DWB^  lioipD  ^b^:k  un^ 


^  S/jddt4o^  41  a,  41  b  ;  'i  rrron,  88.  '  Baba  M^fia,  la  b-i3b. 

'  Oittin,  39  a  ;  Bdba  M&ziOy  loo  b ;  Sanhedrin,  15  a. 

*  ^^'n,  S9b-6o  a ;  Reaponaoj  Lyck,  94. 

'  Baba  Mefia,  107,  zo8 ;  Respimsumy  Lyck,  94. 

•  Baba  Me^ia^  3, 4  ;  Harkavy,  Besponaen,  184.  ^  pn  nrw,  7a  a,  no.  6. 
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(Fragment  103 ;  leaf  i,  Terso.) 

vw(9  nxn  oyrman  monD  pcn^p  ^^a  uru 
3inDi>  t?p3>  fW3  vi>n  inr  li^no  pwn 

*mn)D       pica  Knnc^  «^ 

'Knna  ^ 

y~    KD  ^D  nyDB^te  DDn  rra  •on^  pn  poD 
'Kpyo  n 

KT-jB^  ii3ni>  npi>K  ^nwi  ^33  nii>KB^ 

P^DKI  KXHM  DI^KI  >6p^n  KM  31  'OK 

»  JS:<<i<ii»/^<n,  47l>  5  BahaBatra,  76b;  Harkayy,  i99- 

«  Baba  Batra,  132  b ;  Harkavy,  aao.  *  -PuUtn,  61. 

♦  Ifano^oe,  40-43.    Thla  Reaponswn  is  found  in  MS.  among  the  Cam- 
bridge Oenizah  fragments. 

»  BaJba  Batra,  46b.  •  Baba  Mefia,  io8  b.     Comp.  Cassel,  ^3n,  9. 

»  Ba5a  lf«?ia,  104  b.    Comp.  2eMtp«»»>  Coronel,  5» 

•  Bo&a  Bfirfro,  124  a ;  Harkavy,  loi. 
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(Fragment  103 ;  leaf  a,  reoto.)         ^ 

b  y"i  DB^  K^on  t5^pi>  B^n  Dtn  wm 
nun  Tini>  ypvin  pnwo  Km  oa  'n^D 

'«w  nw  na  nipjn  na  prrp  an  ni>Bn  wr 

}ra  pK  jne^D  ^b  intMW  ^ei^yBK  pm^  t 

•roB^  no 

i>yBK  nm>)^  ^nm  ^^d^vd  nnK  dk 

mrpoin  p  ^i>  Kpwn  nnc^m  pan  niotn  kh 

k5>k  nnio  r«  «^ni  ^dv  i  6k  pm  Krr 
•nnvD  no 

nine^  k!?  'nc^^ae^  oy  ii>^eK  'ik  rrriiT  -^  pm  Kn 
*^naB^  fe       ^ 

aawa  Doam  K^^n  dki  fan  -ntDKn  Km 

"nac^  fr> 

^aa  ^  DrmD  pnw  pan  niOKn  ktt 

^  J?e<u^)<,  44  b ;  Harkavy,  947. 

*  Roah  )M-8hanahf  97  b  (Mishnah). 

'  Bctba  Mefia,  81  b-89  a ;  Bt^ponta  Mantf  65. 

*  Kiddushin,  49  a;  Harkavy,  948« 

'  Mo9d  KcUcm,  18  a,  below ;  Harkavy,  949. 

*  Shahbat,  17  a ;  Harkayy,  95a  ^  ^agigah,  19  b  on  the  top. 
>  ilToeir,  66  a  (Miahnah).                          *  Mishnah,  KtMxft,  TV,  4- 

'•  Shabbatj  6  a.  "  Ibid.,  51  b. 

Ff  a 
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(Fragment  103;  leaf  a,  veno.) 

^ftnina  no 

ino  rr^D  TaM  rnn 
"nnina  fco 

33 

»iyw  ii 

KD^:  ^aa  nii^na  niai>ra  jnacv 

•njB^  ni 

i?  «tD^P  njB^  B^m  niana  ye^n 

nmon  rhm  ^rh  taajrKn  Kniav 

niana  fi 

iTn^wn  iKOi  ni^na  niai^na  my^t^'^  kh 

•nia-o  ni 

^B0«  pm  n  6k  «aK  na  rr^n  'Yotn  wn 

nana  nB^i>  \rh  lipn  r6inan  noja 

1  Ketubot,  VII,  6  ;  Oemom,  7a  a,  7a  b ;  Harkayy,  851,  asa. 

'  Keiubot,  7a  b ;  Harkavy,  153 ;  cp." Aruk,  s. v.  TiTn  rtra,  ed.  Kohut,  II,  315. 

*  Ketubotf  VII,  8.  *  Bead  mrTO  rmm.  ■  Harkavy,  354,  355. 

*  Ibid.,  356.  ^  BMh  ha-Shanahf  34  b,  35  a  ;  Harkavy,  as7. 

*  Berakotf  33  a ;  Harkavy,  359. 
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(Fragment  104 ;  leaf  i,  recto.) 

*rnnnjD  np 

'nijnne^  np 

njnaM  i6h  jnan  «{>  nnavD  noiiiDn  pn 

'mi  ip 

neny  miac^  nx6  npo  n^pr  okt  kh 

^B^  T«mij  Knp  DKB'  po  pan  wm 

*ntttia  np 

Kan  noSi  inoe  mpn  pm  kh 

NJWD  Dp 

n^iii^D  w  nann  f*  Inc^wi?  'dk  jawn 

•D^nar  >p 

pn  bw  D'nam  b 

^DW  niKD  «nDm  5|i>K  pyoc^  mi>n  jaiwn 
(i)wa  •  .  .  .  n^p 

b  -lea  i>a  (?)  jn^  wijc^  ye^jcf  nao 


*  5anA«(IKn,  iib.  •  8hamot,Yll,  7. 
'  i^i(Wa*,  5b.  «  Befcorof.  59a. 

•  Ibid.,  43  b.  •  Zebahimy  II,  i. 
'  Mttller,  T3«''a,  13. 
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(Fragment  104 ;  leaf  i,  verso.) 

KjWD  rnp 

it5>pd  ^kd  ^iTD  'or  Dy  "la^B^  pitn 

'pcnn^P  It 

pp  'DB^  pb  fUDp  ira  in^p  pwn 

*TO^  t*p 

rwDO  nom  my  ecn  'Djn  kh 

*raB^  iTp 

n\reh2^  ana  Kno^n  an  'Djn  nn 

•pijin  tD^p 

mnaiD  fina  kwi  kh 

niama  a^ 

nmriK  ph  \tr*^  i^oa^  nnx  pn  wnn  xn 

JTijifl^  leap 

nnyja  nn^o  e^e^  k^  ^:wi 

•mama  aap 

n^  ana  nr  Ik  nr 


^  Bekorot,  5 a.  *  ^bcxIaA  Zairahj  8b ;  Harkavy,  45. 

'  ISesponM  iroftf.,  167.  *  Shabbat^  aSa. 

'  Ibid.,  104  a.  *  HuUUn^  95  a. 

^  I  do  not  find  this  passage  either  in  Qiitin  or  in  any  other  place,  but 
perhaps  this  was  the  reading  of  the  Gaon  in  Qimn,  65  a.  Oomp.  also 
Mdller,  rytd'i^  97,  and  Niddah,  46  a. 

"  KetUbotj  II,  4. 
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(Fragment  104;  leaf  9,  rooto.) 
DNTDD      •  IDf 

*wioD  nop 

i6nn  nic  i^y  now  ^jrai  f^m  wn 

*ni3na  lop 

iiwo  -m  -wr  'iw  bhrntki  Trr 

'mxniB^  fop 

njnar  mm  piim  pr^B^  vn  jam  w 

*  PB^^^I'  rtDp 

*Kin3  DDp 

niaa  ecTT  'dwd  ^w  am  n^na  10  'dk-t  icn 

•wnna  yp 

HK  inw  pnnnn  'u< '  mvr  n  f^n  kh 

•Knra  «iip 

pnrm  vh)Ti  'bid  k^k  13  kw  31  'okt  kh 

'^KDT  iyp 

nry  nc^  ^  ni-ne^  -wry  ii>  vw  nD 

nuina  iyp 

rbv^  noB^  HTK  i>w  i^^nrTtDi*  rupn  b^ 

*  PiMoAiw,  X,  7. 

'  BaroAoi^  az  b ;  oomp.  Seder  B.  Amram,  4  b,  below,  and  Maimonides  Yadf 
TyUlahf  VI,  17. 

*  Shebuot,  VII,  4.  «  KiddusfUn,  47  b.  »  Bo&a  Bo^a,  14a  b. 

*  Baba  Mefia^  X,  a,  and  the  following  passage  is  from  Baba  Mefia,  1x7  b. 
We  thus  have  two  passages  belonging  to  our  Baba  Mefia  quoted  from  Bote 
Batra.  This  can  hardly  be  explained  as  a  repeated  copyist's  error.  We 
seem  to  have  here  a  striking  endorsement  of  the  theory  advanced  by 
Dr.  D.  Hoffmann  (Berliner  and  HofEmann,  Magaainy  YI,  1 16-17),  that 
what  appears  in  our  texts  as  the  last  chapter  of  Baba  Jlefto  is  in  reality 
the  first  chapter  of  Baba  Batra. 

^  Our  texts  have  'DT  instead  of  rmrr. 

*  Demai,  VU,  8. 
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(Fragment  104 ;  leaf  a,  verso.) 
nbn  ^D  KD  Kin 

HO  -on  ^3Kn^K 
nhnrfpH  nhi^  ^d 

i33ii>  D^D3  31D  p  3pr  itD  n^^bnv 

pew  noen  'otn  ^'^tjh  ano  «rn*D3  w^ito 

•nuvD  i 

rnhnb  nnnnm  ni>p3  ntru«r  rnw 

*ni3in3  n 

m»w  tramaa  p^nwr  woipo  ^e^^rc  an  lan^ 

*Knn3  n 

»DHDa  f 

03  avna^  )h  now  pnrwD  pm  kh 

*  Ketubotf  39  a;  Harkavy,  74.  *  Tebamotf  107  a. 

*  J^ediboi,  Sab  ;  Reapanaa  Mant,,  179,  ^w,  IV,  la  ;  55a? 

*  Harkavy,  aa4.  '  Bdba  Batra^  232  b. 
'  i,  e.  n^  and  who  is  not  a  no  30V. 

'  jr««ue>of,  XI,  6  ;  MiUler,  OTO"a,  la.  •  Gt^/M,  VII,  i. 
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(Fragment  105 ;  leaf  i,  recto.) 

'pB^n^pi  wsp  ib 

ponv  niB^  DiKi?  11DK  'WB^  nD  b^ 

nppri)  nb  b^n^  nirj6  paj^i 
■^  DmoD  63 

"Kjnro  b 

nnn^  mo  nriM  Dte  dkt  nni»T 

•K-ina  «^ 

ninxTB^  ^ne^  [ii>  r^]B>  ^  D'»iiw  nvpoi)  irwv 

'^KjrytD  ib 


^  JSTiddtitMyi,  48a,  last  line;  Bdba  Kama,  99a. 

'  MoSd  Katan,  Bh. 

'  W»n3  is  a  copyist's  error  for  otvdb  ;  cp.  ibid.,  Z07  a,  and  'Aruk,  s.  y. 

*  Toaefla  Berakot,  IV,  x  :  Sukkah,  27  a ;  cp.  'Aruk,  s.  v. 

•  Read  u\*,  •  TaanU,  19  a.  '  J^so/iim,  40  h. 

'  Baba  Jfefio,  III,  7.  •  Harkavy,  205.  '•  Baba  Me?ia,  III,  2. 
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(FragnMnt  105 ;  leaf  x,  tbtm.) 

nno  T  ^  nin«ii>i<  mrcni^K  nboohn  •*=    xa, 

F 

fDx<  nra  D^ni>K  inn  noK  otk       p 
Tni6i<  rh'h  ^d  nuv  rri>r  Tua  mn      ^ 

m^W  n 

"hv  wp  ^ii<nia5>r«  nni>i<  Dinj  mo  jmn 

KiaK  PV  IDN^  Ki>  JDDK  P|5)n  mK 

»  Harkavy,  307.  •  8o(ah,  38.  «  Taanitf  14  a,  bot. 

*  K.  Ka(,f  17  a.  »  Jf.  JTaf.,  23  a. 

•  Ibn  Gajet,  w"«?,  I,  23,  bot.?  »  Ptoa^m,  65b. 
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(Fragment  105 ;  leaf  a,  recto.) 

i 
wii>K  bnp*  fnb)  b^m  enn  iwn  no  iok 
mama  n 

nttru  i3r<  pKni»K  |iei^n^  Ki>  db6k3  jh  i>*p 

iTW  338^  ^  np  i>pa  D80  IHK 

mj  f 

•nioa^  n 

HDD  ntCDID  r^  DM^  miDM  ^D  n{>M 

»l^^i>i<  J?y  nh  ^av  n*  pa  no  Niic 

^  BeaU  with  npDCO  nivc,  2Vi'am7,  30  a.  *  Tebamot,  loi  a. 

'  Oomp.  Pardes,  as  0.  *  €k>mp.  Tur.,  11,  965.  '  SAobdeU,  XIX,  i. 
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(Fragment  105 ;  leaf  3,  veno*) 

arai  5iv:i  rn^m  w  ai^tcD  pun 

miiM  Tiano  'iDB'i)  ni>  pan  nm  ]y\tn 

•KnrD      mvai>K  p  rmbn  jk 

nDD  Ki>  n^on  ntc  -Dion  nyo  lani 

*«nn3  i 

rmpnn  m  nb  b^n  njnap  ne^natDi 

' Knna  n 

pan  wn  HBDinn  p  nioi^na  -iidnh  bv 
■Dn^DH  nr<  nao  nan  n^a  nee  nawn 

»  Harkayy,  Eesporuen,  31a.  «  Ibid.,  313. 

'  £a5a  Bc^a,  65  b-67  b. 

♦  Our  texts  have  n»D^ ;  Rabbinovioz  records  also  n^D^  and  rvc^. 
'  Read  Dno3  ?    Gomp.  Rabbinoyicz,  ad  loc. 
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Note. 

In  the  Jewish  Quabtebly  Review,  XVII,  a8i,  I  omitted 
an  Arabic  Besponsum  from  Fragment  IV,  leaf  5,  verso, 
having  been  led  to  suppose  that  it  was  one  of  a  group  of 
like  Responsa,  which  I  had  expected  to  produce  all  together. 
I  now  find  it  to  be  an  isolated  specimen,  and  therefore  am 
constrained  to  add  it  as  an  appendix  to  the  present  article. 
The  original  Arabic  text  and  a  Hebrew  translation  ^  follow 
herewith : — 

n^Jp  nnb^to  iny^H  j^oniK  np  ^d  no^aai^N  ^i>K  by\^  fw  na^  wk 

nu'»^K  yKonaK  npi  ^a  ot^bta  nptnbi^  t^y  nb)  yvio  [ni>  nna]^ 

p^  «i>i  iT^  «Di)w  mm  ipy  «^b^  *fljfi«»  ni)  nne^  n^:h  nnb^ibt^ 

nanjr  n5>  po  vm^n  ^i^K  i>apN  np  ntn^  foi  nn  ^d  ^nye^  pa^  bi  KnD 

nn^BNy  amu  n5>i>i<  i>VDn^  [n  ^i>K  m  p«mi>«i>N  \o  ninrv  nbvio  pa^  jk 

in  Dim  «bi  airni>K  ni>  rw  nniKmm 

Hebrew  TranslcUton. 

•  ni^ann  pn  noaan  n^a  ^«  DD3ni>  nmo  dk  arn  i>p  on  Wen 

rapnn  pra  noian  ma  bn  o^^nb  "fp  nmoB^  ^nar  •naa 

DP  WD  i5>  w  btx)  DipD  ii>  im^  bK  .  ni^ann  prai  iiavn 

^i>  nm^  i>aK  .ni>Bnn  prai  nuvn  fapnn  nya  d^b^jkh 

SnwD  i<m  nbn  iiwy  nK  obt?^  iw  .  nai>a  vbv  ac^e^  nan  rtrti 

i>^nn^  v^  anpnns^  m^a^  nb  ne^  b^k  hkt  d«i  .  inKioa 

innnmi  vb  D%ni>fc<  Dnm  ne^  np  n  jna:  ^bi>  iTnmi) 

nra  nioK  |w  ^  pw^^^  ^'^^oi  .  imnoi»  viw^nai> 

^  I  beg  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  my  friend  and  colleague, 
Dr.  I.  Friedlaender  for  his  kind  assistance  in  translating  the  Arabic  into 
Hebrew. 

*  The  copyist,  under  the  influence  of  the  preceding,  line,  wrote  'wio 
instead  of  h^,  but  noticed  his  error  in  time. 

*  The  Arabic  text  has  amn  "marriage,'*  and  according  to  it  I  have 
pxrtn  in  the  Hebrew.  But  perhaps  amn  b  Aramaic  an^,  which  in  later 
Rabbinic  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  rman  VDvn.  The  question  put 
to  the  Gaon  would  then  have  some  justification,  as  there  are  cases  where 
a  person  in  a  state  of  impurity  is  tTTtra  -yidm.  Comp.  Mo8d  Katan,  15  b, 
and  Pinsker,  D^'p^,  supplement,  p,  39,  below. 
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vm 

Fbagmbnt  2,634,  MS.  Heb.  C  18,  ff.  35-38,  BodL  This 
fragment  consists  of  a  quire  of  foar  leaves,  written  in  Syr. 
square  characters,  4to,  vellum.  Though  the  writing  is  largely 
obliterated,  the  missing  portions  can  readily  be  supplied, 
as  will  appear  from  an  examination  of  the  dotted  words 
in  the  appended  copy  of  the  fragment.  It  must  have 
belonged  to  a  collection  of  Greonic  Besponsa,  eight  of 
which  are  preserved  in  our  fragment.  No  author  is  men- 
tioned, the  seventh  alone  being  elsewhere  ascribed  to 
Sherira,  and  the  only  indication  of  the  time  of  the  frtkg- 
ment  is  afforded  by  the  reference  made  to  the  Gaon  Zadok 
(about  823),  leaf  38,  recto,  line  10. 

The  first  Responsum  in  this  fragment  deals  with  a 
peculiar  modification  of  the  law  of  dowry  and  jointure, 
as  it  was  developed  in  certain  places  outside  of  Babylonia. 
In  these  places  it  was  customary  for  the  bridegroom  to 
sign  a  contract  in  which  his  future  wife's  dowry,  together 
with  such  gifts  as  he  himself  made  to  her  at  their  marriage, 
were  set  down  and  appraised  greatly  beyond  their  actual 
value  ^,  and  the  provision  was  made  that,  on  the  decease  of 
the  husband,  or  in  the  event  of  divorce,  the  woman  was  to 
receive  the  fictitious  amount  therein  mentioned.  This 
practice  led  to  much  litigation,  and  in  many  cases  worked 
injustice  to  the  heirs  of  the  dead  man.  The  Qaon,  ques- 
tioned as  to  how  the  real  value  was  to  be  determined, 
advised  strongly  that  the  custom,  which  he  describes  as 
**  robbery  "  and  "  deception,"  be  entirely  abolished,  and  the 
practice  prevailing  in  the  academies  of  Babylonia  and  in 
the  places  under  their  jurisdiction  be  adopted  in  its 
stead.  The  Gaon  feels  so  strongly  upon  the  subject  that 
he  quotes  the  form  of  contract  in  use  in  Babylonia.  As 
this  is  probably  the  oldest  form  of  the  n3irD  containing 
a  jointure  provision,  it  desei-ves  to  be  translated  here. 

1  Comp.  pis  ^^xfXDi  p.  5^\  No.  16 ;  nvooono  o*Dn)  D7t*itqvo3  tv*^  p^^ 
Twnmo  nna  D>bc3  'to  nam  poo  pS  pnoi  wno  nan  Hwoa. 
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After  an  introduction,  in  which  he  lays  stress  upon  the 
fact  that  the  appraisal  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  the 
contract  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  their  real  value, 
the  Gaon  continues  (leaf  35  verso,  lines  7-13) :  "  And  this 
is  the  dowry  which  she  brought  to  him :  jewellery  and 
ornaments  of  such  and  such  value;  wearing  pparel  of 
such  and  such  value  ;  and  pillows  and  bedding  of  such  and 
such  value ;  and  N.  N.  [the  bridegroom]  has  consented  to 
add  to  the  prescribed  marriage  portion  [n^iro]  silk  of  such 
and  such  value;  necklaces  (?)  of  such  and  such  value; 
wearing  apparel  of  such  and  such  value ;  and  garments  of 
such  and  such  value.  The  above-mentioned  N.  N.  takes 
upon  himself  and  his  heirs  after  him  the  obligation  to 
pay  out  the  value  of  this  marriage  portion,  together  with 
the  addition  made  by  himself.  And  this  dowry  has  been 
delivered  to  the  bridegroom,  and  it  has  been  clearly  seen 
[by  the  witnesses]  that  its  value  is  exactly  as  herein  set 
down^" 

The  second  Responsum  likewise  deals  with  the  law  of 
dowry.  The  Qaon  was  called  upon  to  decide  a  case  in 
which  a  creditor  lays  claim  to  the  dowry  of  the  debtor's 
widow.  The  peculiar  feature  was  that  though  at  the  time 
of  the  man's  death  the  husband  and  wife  lived  in  harmony, 
there  had  been  a  quarrel,  on  account  of  which  the  woman 
had  carried  away,  out  of  her  husband's  house,  all  granted 
her  by  her  dower  rights,  and  had  deposited  it  with  a  third 
party  to  secure  it  against  her  husband.  After  this  occur- 
rence the  man  contracted  a  debt,  and  then  happened  his 
death,  the  dowry  articles  all  this  time  remaining  in  the 
safe-keeping  of  the  appointed  guardian.  The  Qaon  decides 
that  the  creditor  cannot  claim  them  in  payment  of  the 
money  owing  to  him,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  debt 
owing  to  the  woman,  that  is,  her  dower  rights,  antedated 
the  debt  owing  to  him.  He  states  explicitly  that  this 
decision  was  not  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  dowry  had 
been  deposited  outside  of  her  husband's  house ;  in  all  casea 
the  widow  is  the  preferred  creditor. 
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The  third  Responsum  treats  of  a  case  classified  as  usury, 
Peddlers  were  in  the  habit  of  bartering  junk,  flax,  wool,  &c., 
purchased  in  the  city,  for  wheat,  barley,  and  other  country 
produce.  The  wares  they  carried  with  them  to  the  coun* 
try  were  purchased  with  borrowed  money,  and  they  stipu- 
lated to  repay  the  debt  in  kind :  for  a  certain  sum  loaned 
the  creditor  would  receive  a  number  of  measures  of  wheat, 
or  other  produce.  In  the  interval  between  the  contracting 
of  the  debt  and  its  payment  on  the  return  of  the  peddlers, 
the  price  of  natural  products  would  rise,  the  benefit  of  the 
augmented  market  value  accruing,  however,  entirely  to 
the  creditors,  and  not  at  all  to  the  peddler-debtors.  The 
Oaon  condemned  the  practice  as  usurious,  and  decided  that 
an  arrangement  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  in  kind  was 
permissible  only  if  the  produce  was  at  hand. 

The  fourth  Responsum  deals  with  the  law  of  slavery.  If 
a  Jewish  master  has  had  a  Christian  slave  for  a  twelve- 
month, and  his  efforts  to  induce  him  to  accept  Judaism 
have  been  unavailing,  he  must  dismiss  him.  The  same 
decision  occurs  in  several  other  Qaonio  Besponsa  not 
identical  with  ours^. 

The  fifth  Responsum  warns  against  resorting  to  a  legal 
fiction  in  order  to  evade  the  law  of  Sabbath  rest,  even  as 
applying  to  domestic  animals.  A  man  is  not  permitted, 
the  Responsum  says,  to  lend  his  cattle  to  a  non-Jewish 
neighbour,  who  will  make  use  of  them,  over  a  holiday  or 
a  Sabbath;  nor  is  he  permitted  to  dispose  of  them  by  mock 
sale,  for  if  the  law  refuses  to  countenance  a  legal  fiction  in 
the  case  of  usury  and  castration,  surely  the  Sabbath  law, 
which  transcends  these  in  importance,  must  be  guarded 
against  even  the  shadow  of  an  infringement.  Though  this 
is  a  subject  frequently  dealt  with  in  the  Geonic  Responsa 
literature',  yet  the  Responsum  under  discussion  occurs  in 
no  other  place. 

^  Comp.,  for  instance,  s'«:,  p.  a6^,  No.  ai ;  MAlIer,  nnco,  pp.  197, 13a,  915, 
and  970. 

*  Comp.  nipTCD  rro^,  ecL  MiiUer,  p.  66,  No.  195,  and  no^  rtnp,  pp.  16-19 
of  the  Introduction,  and  pp.  59-69  in  the  body  of  the  book. 
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The  sixth  Besponsum  deals  with  two  phases  of  the  law 
of  slavery.  It  decides,  firsts  that  an  oral  declaration  before 
witnesses,  by  the  master,  that  a  certain  slave  belonging  to 
him  has  been  manumitted,  is  binding  upon  the  heirs  of  the 
master ;  in  case  he  should  die  before  he  writes  the  bill  of 
emancipation,  they  are  compelled  to  give  the  slave  his 
liberty  by  executing  the  written  instrument.  In  other 
words,  in  Jewish  law  the  execution  of  the  bill  may  be 
but  a  second  step  in  the  process  of  manumission,  the 
first  step  having  been  the  oral  declaration  before 
witnesses.  Furthermore,  the  manumission  of  a  slave, 
whether  by  oral  declaration  or  by  a  written  instrument, 
need  not  be  in  Hebrew;  any  other  language  wiU  do  as 
well.  In  substantiation  of  this  decision,  the  Gaon  refers 
to  an  interesting  historical  fact.  He  tells  us  (leaf  38,  recto, 
lines  7-1 1):  "It  is  related  of  Nathan  ben  Shahriar\  a 
member  of  the  family  of  the  Exilarch,  that  on  his  death- 
bed he  issued  the  order,  in  Arabic,  that  his  male  slave 
N.  N.,  and  his  female  slave  N.  N.,  were  not  to  be  owned 
by  any  one  after  his  death.  There  were  only  these  words, 
no  formality  customary  in  such  acts  was  observed,  and  no 
written  instrument  was  executed.  The  matter  came  before 
our  lord,  the  light  of  our  eyes,  our  master  Bab  Zadok 
(3aon,  may  his  soul  rest  in  Paradise,  and  he  decided  that 
according  to  law  they  must  be  set  free,  and  he  compelled 
the  heir  of  Nathan,  Shemaiah,  who  was  the  son  of  Isaac  ^, 
the  Resh  Galuta,  to  write  a  bill  of  manumission.*' 

The  law  of  slavery  is  also  dealt  with  in  the  seventh 
Responsum,  the  only  one  in  our  fragment  found  elsewhere, 
namely,  in  pnv  nyc^,  p.  26^,  No.  29,  where  it  is  ascribed  to 
Sherira.  The  question  considered  is  the  sort  of  extraneous 
indications  that  may  be  accepted  as  proof  of  the  emancipa- 
tion of  a  slave  in  cases  in  which  no  bill  has  been  made  out. 
A  man  had  sent  a  slave  of  his  to  school,  and  had  had  him 
taught  the  reading  of  the  Torah  and  the  Prophets,  and 

1  Comp.,  Soheohter,  Saadyana,  ppw  75-7. 
'  UsaaUy  known  by  his  Persian-Hebrew  name,  npont. 
VOL.  XVIII.  G  g 
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later  the  aUve  bad  been  married  with  all  the  ceremonial 
observed  at  the  marriage  of  a  free  man,  as,  for  instance, 
the  recital  of  the  "*  seven  blessings."  On  the  death  of  the 
master,  who  left  a  young  son,  the  slave  insisted  that  these 
circumstances  indicated  his  emancipation.  The  matter 
was  brought  before  the  court,  which  finally  granted  him 
his  liberty,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  heir  the  dead  man's 
fortune,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  the  slave.  The  Gaon 
considered  the  decision  of  the  court  not  justifiable.  That 
he  had  educated  him  and  had  his  marriage  ceremony 
performed  as  though  he  had  been  freed,  had  been  reprehen- 
sible acts,  but  they  could  not  be  adduced  as  proofs  of 
manumission.  Beading  of  the  Law  before  a  congr^ation 
might  have  been  accepted  as  such  proof,  but  not  mere 
ability  to  read  the  Scriptures. 

The  eighth  Responsum  is  in  an  incomplete  condition,  and 
deals  with  the  hermeneutic  rule,  pK  nnic  D^feon  D^sm  ^^r 
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(Leaf  35,  recto.) 

i3«e^D  w^JT  V13D  nanaw        n^  i)y  niroi^  pinaw  Kin  pa  10^ 

nimni  D^aw  T31  la  ronoa  ni>  jnw  jnn  niDijn  Ofwi  i>p  'w  onaan 

nfjB^  TOHJa  rrax  n^ao  STK^awnB^  no  dp  n^noa  jniK  dwii  ni>a 

i>y  lanan  r3T>a  D^ptDi  pnntD  noen  nann  pooa  iob^  ri>y  una^  5 

ftnaviaa  iana«r  no  i>a  i>an  ^lon  no  dk  im  }t<v  nw3i  onpo  i»b^  fnnn 

.  •  .  •  rmsH  nn  ik  «i>  ik  ^an  i>iDnB^  cnann  dk  ik  v6  w 

dkI  rraK  n^ao  nw^aw  onaa  5>i»n  w  nnainaa  D^avian  Dnmrn 

peWiWrt  Jfir«6  *i6etn  «Dwa  onw  ^on  Kiy«r  nrKa  nn^ym  no  honc^  pn  p 

DDD1  nb^  rh^  k^tiij  ^dh  dk  insop  poic^  noa  )k  10 

iSnx^  ftDD  n3ir6  oafe  an^DB^  la^Ki  la       Kno  ^'fp'>  D^Doa  D^ntWD  lai^a 

Dai>B^  anaoD  ijnaoi  pi  vud  r^i  bniff^  niDipo  i>aa 

b^SnpnoB^  .  .  njn  naaa  di«md  n  b^  i^n  dib^  ia  b^ 

ons^ni  nwDa  nao  rwo  maa  ni>a  ^an  aniai  na'»DiDa  ^kib^  '•apr  D^aann 

pnnoi  D^pD  noB^  pamai  piBo;  inn  ^p  niNO  bw»  P|Sa  5ii>K  ^Bn  15 

inaiwi  nanoa  m  ^bn  nb  }n^  nbn  dv  nb)  oa^rwa  'dw  on^  no  vi>y 

jwB^  '^rwh  Kin  ni)B^  K^:nai  K^ana  iniK  Kiipi  n^aK  ni?  jnaB^  no  dp 

K^ipi  li^w  i^a  nor  vi>y  naniai  mnm  n^ana  iniK  Kiip  m  ^b^  nb 

noa  pDiK  WK  la  Ki>  i>^a  n^Din  ii>  pK  kw  Danani>  p  dk  n^B^  inw 

1^  nama  neoin  K^n  p^  naina  nDwni  nama  np^y  *iiiD^na  n'^t  20 

nt3B^  i>p  Knpi  laoD  nnK  nanoa  ni>  jmB^  nr  i^i>p  aniai  nnn  ncKn  dki 

^  Beadmranv. 

*  jr«fti5o<,  90a,  and  in  numy  other  places. 
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(Leaf  35,  ▼•»<>.) 

T33  \nb  jb\T  13K  r«  «^3n»  r^  naniDi  ninw  h^k  tip  win 

13616^  C^  D^nMDS  HMD  DK^  K^  D^VOD  HMtDS  HMD  pDIW  D^PC 

DiB^  nayp  )b  r»  icn  noia  nann  pjw  p^a  onr^n  rwM  tod 
faai  ^aaai  nmc^a  aroo       -ma  mbn  p*oeh  ixmn  ite^n  .  •  •  i»r  5 
noio  Dnpa  inue  por  ni>ai)  tpm  rh  jruwD  wn  p  bHitr*  ntDipo 
N^ina  pni  naire  ntD«a  paniai  joina  pK-npi  puw  no  jn^ 
mnoai  ona  iai  la  onaa  lai  la  pD^ran  n5>n  jd  sni^p  ni^pam 
^i>aa  *Kna^nD  jai  ja  jd  n^r  nnaina  bv  tdini  pn  ^3i5>d  ^avi  lai  la 
tn  oi5)fi  i>api  pa  pa  Mr  wnoai  ja  ja  Mr  i<riai>n  ^3Kd  p  ta  jd  10 
pwnn^ici  ^mina  ^nim^  i>pi  \ii5>p  nnfioim  nt  nnaina  mnnie 
Iran  fcei>'»pi>  r'lfion  fceoir  pnn  MKn  y:nn)  Njnn  n**^  nt  k^jh: 
mn  nbi  lam  uwoi)  i>^y  Ni>  nb  Bnao  na  pnna  pan  panan 
wypODi  rcajDnro  tow  *i<i>y  ^anan  Noir  jonn  joa™  i<^nn  n«r 
'nan  ^a  m5>  a^-n  n^r  ^oti  maoBn  naviaa  rneo  naa  rtb  ptDtn  15 
i^wn  n^  Dnaa  ^a  por  k^  tcv  ^nan  i>prDi>  ni>  n'»i>  wrro  n3'»naa 
pK  'dk  iwDcn  rriw  no  per  'dk  ai  ruo^K  •  pnoen  n^pr  nitAa 
na^a  icana  i<i>i<  ni)  pr«  n-nio  ew  dw  ana  Kna5>vn  rtbij^  no  per 
nvTOi>  np  i5>ar  ja  jnr  nioa  w^  pa  rw^in  kiw  nioa  ni^ma 
ptDT  r6p3  i>p  ^na  iwf  rraina  jw  nnrp  dw  :»rani>  njn  b^^b6  njn  20 
*D^n  pa  ponm  DiT^nn  jn^u  nonr  rto  nn^ao  nntnr  nyra  vw< 

*  MT^TC  is  oerUinly  identical  with  Kn««3nc,  Kiddushinf  9*,  the  meaning 
of  which  is,  however,  doubtful ;  eomp.  Bashi,  ad  loc,  and  'Arttkf  s.  ▼. 
nan  (ed.  Kohut  HI,  437).  I  think  that  *^  in  our  text  is  the  explanation 
given  by  a  glossator  to  Hns^no,  which  he  takes  to  be  a  kind  of  necklace. 

*  Kehiboty  54  a. 

'  Ktiubot,  63  b,  below,  to  64  a.  *  Read  D^n^rn. 
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(Leaf  36^  recto.) 

ninem  ni^^nntDB^  i>^j^  dib^  viiw  nrvTv^  jniK  i^ion  |nD*^p  njrantr  onaa 
«{>*«  ni>  r«  "^"lo  D«  ^3«  pn  K^"  13  ^^^sn^  dk  P^  d^"^^^  ^oi)t5^  *D^n  ra 

^^no  '•3K  nKi^no  hidk  iT3k  nui>  nshrt\  i>yan  ^onsoni  mn  n^o^  Dn^^a  5 

^atr^iD  13  nnKi  ^5>  b^  no  i>a  tdd^i  naw  n'»ao  ^riKane^  no  h^  ^aiCB^  nr 

«i>B^  B^i>B>  1^  ^p  pD^wni  onaa  Tpw  «i>^r<  i^od  pneteB^  no  ii>  pw  inno 

p  inw  viB^  DP  u'b^  rr^m  Dnw  ib^^Jwti  im  bn  njnn  onwc  ino^ 

jnan^  WKm  ^nDO  jnnni>  ain  ba  vo)  noi  ^axi  dt«  ^aao  |idd  piJ<n  mi? 

D^^TO  nD'»Bn  «n«n  iB^i>B^nr  p»^wm  onaa  fniK  :  rh^  rranai  nnama  lo 
la^n  la  Dsn  DDm  p*a  xoi^^n  ir<  k^ik  ito  niaai>  am  i>jai>  ii>  b^  Ki>  w 
ni^KBO  ainafir  ^jdd  nnavia  ncv  naa^ne^  np  n\aai>  ii»  pK  am  ^pa  inwe^ 
D^jB^  noa  DTip  ine^  naina  "idb^  ne^ai  mi)  incv  dp  Dihs'  new  inKi> 
iTDB^  nonip  miB^in  noi  d^w  yanx  ^^oa  rrne^  *d  'la^aw  mi>fir  minDij 
pnwpi  ^aw  D^K?  Dn«pn  ^a  ntDi>K  n^jrai5>  n^K^i^en  nn:^i>B6  iTaen  15 
iT^iB'  ni>  t5^  naiwn  *:np  «in  iT^^b^  noii?  naitwnn  oftpiD  'rrc^na 
nmwD  am  ba  nans  nyoe^  nao  p^peo  k^  ddti)  m^afir  Dip  ^ki  i>i>anD  ni>  pK 
nDai>  nonip  ^wsi  na:  t6  naar  to  li)  'd^k  jJtw^  naa  naae^  to  naai  dipb^ 
pa  •^m^<o  am  i»pa  ^aai>  Dipio  am  i>yai>  pan  m^iB>  na^  onip  p  pm^a 
am  hv^  nbn^tnsi  ly  ns:  nnm  ^i>xa  na  Ki>pB^  Ki>  p  Ka^m  Koan  na  ^aai>  20 
tvonup  •  V  rww  ^tm  ^apn  mi>^n  am  p  ^to  ^a^B>  am  i>ya  aa  fc6  pe^Ki 

^  This  view  is  not  accepted  by  all  the  authorities,  oomp.  Ashri,  Nach- 
manides,  and  R.  8.  B,  A,  to  Ketubot,  69  b-64a,  and  Jacob  ben  Asher,  Tur 
Ebm  ha-EstTj  LXXVII. 

*  -irro'a.  *  Ketubot^  X,  5,  93  b. 

*  s'Ton.  *  KetUbott^otu 

*  Read  It. 
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|V3i  3ir6ja  pnfi'»  nnn  mx'  dki  nnavo  fa  jnwi  la^n  avi  ^  ^isi^ 

n  rrembt^  naina  id  pi  p  pa  ^b  om  16  ^i>  no  d^hd  ddh  ^i>  no  wn  pam 

nWci  *^Bi>DD  p  p  ppnpD  p  noen  k^  p  noan  p  m  avi  brcb  ntmp 

fvav^  DnDTO)  niw  inrw  nwDina  pnatoi  onwai  nn^w  r"^WTD  r'vro 

pen  bvy  rr\vv  ^  irnn  ^^ao  poo  ptew  irnn  nwcn  mycn  D^-nycn  D^on  5 

pnauDi  m  npo  po^i  poo  p5>D)3i  n^na  nTtp  lai  la  pipy  }H»id)  pniyen 

}n^  wi"*  IK  niTD  \rh  jrh  nnio  ^npm  mTDn  rw  pjmwra  pmntsi  ir6 

D31DD  mb  nnn^  "Wdkh  dm  rann  pt  ora  dd\dd  laa^  naa  D^na  ^^ai  widd 

iiD«  ^pow  noa  Dni>  i^**  dmi  pi>  *»a  nh  fa^m  poo  on^  •  •  .  .  rmd^  vh 

«in  la  DiTM  p^Dw  "pon  poo  i>ja  mnm  "vi^a  .  .  ♦  •  oir  nnio  w  lo 
DTDp  la  na  inop  ppwDi  )i>t<  nntnob  ptDO  p^rmr  i^k  D^na  ^i>ya  pin 
lincK)  Drrnaa  piipn  po^n  }nwi>  pe^  poo  Dni>  \3rw  npra  we  "vna 
^UD  ih  ^  oha  pnoKpn  D^i>Da  ^b^w^  r^ne^  •  .  .  •  d  n ^ 
«p  m  nana  poan  i^pm  niOK  ii>  pK  i^wpi  *niDK  orrnaa  Dni>  pje  dw 
li^^fiK  'DK  piw  'ni  D^nKD  mi>  d^hnd  hkd  m^  mo  yb  ts^  k3vt  an  'dk  'jrncK  15 
rrntTD  n^^n  'n  ^nKpn  prw  'na  robrr)  pma  noa  m  i>p  rrh  *mo  t^H  )b  pK 
'h  pK  pe'  riD^o  ii>  pK  p  no^iD  prw  'ni>  mn^Di>  n^n  '^  ^3«n  p'^noKpn 
la  nnw  D^avir  pb  jrho  nr  nana  ^nm  ^an  pD'»D  niDa  rri^j^  rr\b  )b  in  »n 
n^a^nr  p  niBi6  nioK  pi^D  nKcn  pmycn  iriDn  pioipi  niTn^^  pdSh 
Dampen  D^on  D^noaai  nn^a  d^b^^k  i>y  D^nmo^  Dn^  ts^  i^wn  irn  nrnoa  jo 
*t«2K  pnoKpn  irron  papin  pr^p  nii>5)  niDK  n\t2p  «in  DiKa;  wf)  pmn 

*  These  three  words  at  the  top  of  the  page  are  written  by  a  later  hand, 
evidently  a  memorandom,  referring  to  the  chapter  "jm  rnn  hth  of  the 
treatise  Baba  MefiOf  treating  of  the  laws  of  rm,  under  which  the  Gaon 
classifies  the  case  put  to  him. 

*  BaJba  Mefia,  63 a.  '  Bdba  Mefia,  75a. 

<  This  is  the  reading  of  different  MSS.  of  the  Talmud,  the  printed  text 
reads :  two  ^  «r ;  comp.  Babbinowicz,  var.  ledionea,  ad  loc. 

*  TDK. 
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(Leaf  37,  reoto.) 

pDTOT  n^  ]b  'B^p  ncn  ^Djn  nncon  K»D3«r  ny  ik  ^33  wan^  njr  ^a  KD^nn  ito 
TiDK  Hii^T^  ira  r^a'TTnD  «pi  mjnw  n^D  rri^  n^«n  j«d  ii>^ftw  *n^DK  fcotraia 

'33  mw  ii>  «»^n^  'i^otn  Knnr  Knnr  ^aa  ^ikp  nne^  pnnmDKpi  ^^kp  proi^ 

KD^nn  intD  KO^«rD  iidk  Ki>^w  n«r  Knjw^  tonna  pwK  ^m  trmi}  vn^'o 

'niDK  «m  ^w  Kpi  wn^j^a  lun^  iva  f^  'b^dp  n«r  ^atOKp  n^nDi  ira 

pro  an  'owi  pi^pB^p  >i>  103  -uk  pa  dk  DTa  oJitDo  laa^jn  diwd  'dkh  dki 

lo^oD  \)rh  niTOi  Kin  kdh  nsytD  p!>n  p  »iidk  ^i>  noD  -uk  i>a  wi^ann  ni^ba  10 

HxM?  Kyin  D^«pi  «>D«^  ^op  KrpiT  pa^T  ^a  prpnna  ppddt  ik  rri^ya 

i)ai)^3i  n«  nay  ii)  b^  nsi  nai>n  pi  pwasr  "xs^bv  rf>  I^o«  ><P*^ 

nni>«i>  inalDi  WWrt^  1^  niDK  i^io^  run  Vib)  \snn  ne^  D^i«r  loy 

nw  Q^iBf  loy  i^ai^ao  ino5>  mn  k^  nan  p  nay  npii>n  ni>  p  ycnn^  "n  'D«n 

I«Da  Kfio  ann  ^op  pan  'mncK  t^  fcwp  ^w  na^  lai  wA  inaiDi  nnm  enn  15 

onay  po^  pan  wnn  i6a  pw^pD  «b  naiD  mw  'it  K^nn  eo^py  'na  ft6n 

BHin  nw;  D^a«r  ii>^DKn  ptD^po  pK  'iK  «ai)y  'n  bnjjc^  'n  ^nan  pho  la^twr 

nab  inona  n^awii)  i^Kne^b  n^b  tdki  nb  p  yenn^  'na  nai>m  po^po  pK 

inona  nn^a«r  bv  bnifir*  mttx^  ^aeo  naea  pa  aio  wa  pa  n^^  aiani^ 

Tnw  ma>  fyo?  ainai  inonai  intDKi  -pw  inai  laai  nnK  'a«r  iiwya  ao 
^ewoi^  nnpii^h  niTni>i  na«r  any©  na5>  nona  niacin  D^nynh  'ai  Tn^om 


^  Baba  Mefia,  63  b,  the  text  of  the  Talmud  as  given  here  diifeni  from 
the  printed  one  and  also  from  the  reading  found  in  MSS.  Notice 
espeoiallj  Hsm  instead  of  'pm,  and  comp.  To$<i^otf  s.  t.  lom. 

*  Baba  Mefia,  64  tu  *  Tebamotf  ^Sh. 
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Di*rD  *  niDW  Km  poo  niDK«r  n^an  nonyn  wiiwi  "^itja  nuw  iidk  rar 

miD^n  nacn  nonpn  *niDV  j^rbn  nonpn  i>p  -none  wnr  yn^^  rwira 

n^KBW  Tiwf  nonynr  noa  nnK  i>y  mmn  ^m  rrb  pnntDi  nton  nionc 

^nnw  nw  nr  naj;  nK  ^nnrrw^  ony  *^  vn  ony  >3b6  iDxr^  'nta  inx 

naynOTS  DJri^  imb  i5>  en  nn^n  oa  nrh  ana  «S  itd  up  kS  Drr^Da  nw  5 

^nnD«r  trbmtr  pc^a  Dr6  ana  ^3  ^k  nb  w  nn^n  oaa  ^arro  p^p  k^  ik  ona 

••ano  PV1  ^3^^n  la  k^  w  nn^n^  ikv  pap  ia  pxi  pin  ua  p  nr  najn  it 

n^ro  '•3P  K^  w  niTn  im  pania  rrro  ^Dp  ^jn  nnai^^n  ^KtD^  waio  nn^n  oaa 

i>aK  pana  k^  t6  w  pana  ni^n  oa  ana^Di)  Nnien  pa5>  n^K  iok  ^k 

vn  Dnyi>  no«i  po  'yo  ^kd  nn^n5>  iwn  i>ia^  ir«  ona  nayn«rnin  nnn^  10 

•  niTn^  ^rh  ipen  nni>KD  nw  ^nnee^  ntci  nay  n«  *nnn*w  ony  '•i^y 

^nnB«r  nuii)B  vin^o  nyea  tdnb^  nD  pm^  *i  'd«  ^on  an  Knte^a  *pnoNpn 

*pntDKi  nnnc^  oa  *Dnb  paniai  Dicnvn  nK  j^e^a  Wo  ^itk^  lii  naynr*  bn 

lOnDK  'DK 

an  KnK  ^a  m  ^iyct6  ^w  an  'i^oK  mpn  ^b  pK  'nay  iniK  noi  nay  i^pson 

KniytD  ''tyn  a*n  no^cK  ^k  '\ai  innnD  nye^a  itDwr  nD'  pm^  'n  'dk  nyi  15 

on  nnn«^  pe^a  ''dkh  i^iw  pc^a  'dk  Kin  nniytD  ^kd  ^bw  an*  I^ok  kni 

innwTKD  if>a  D^\5f>  panrKi  nayn  Knipon  ^p^tdki  pnin  p  ^iKm  ^o: 

n  «Kop  panwiD  >Da  f>y  mn  ibrK  **ini>  'idk  w^aTi  nnDpi>  inK  ^^Knna 

TpBon  no^oK  'DKm  K:^ani>  pan  n^  noK  Knn^nn  KtD^a  paf>  panian 

"h  KTaD  '•on  ana  kdk  w^an  in5>  'ok  napn  )b  pK  •nay  inw  noi  nay  ao 

nnnc^  pcnb  'ok  kS  Kniyo  ^koi  ini>  'ok  K^n  Kniyo  ion  ann  Kni  n'b  tHoK 


1  Boba  3f«ria,69b. 

'  Boba  Jfefio,  90b ;  instead  otirem  read  n'DH. 

'  m^  DIM  is  one  who  is  not  a  :rn  3«3v»  oonoeming  whom  reference  is 
made  further  on,  line  12. 

*  GUtin,  40  ti,  *  Readnb. 

*  The  editions  of  the  Tahnud  read  lasn, 

7  From  na  till  icmt^  is  missing  in  the  editions. 

'  "tM  in  missing  in  the  editions.  *  ->7noM  hh. 

'•  Editions :  i3b  lanan  'HOp  vmrto  ♦sajt  iyttik  1^. 
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(Leaf  38,  recta) 


mw  -a  i)«iDBD  iON  >tw  ani>  "i^tDtn  ncnDtni^  nn^i^i  nn*n«D  nroi^N-? 
'i'B  n«  ^nnrrc^  ony  >f)y  vn  ony  ^3b6  nose'  nr  dik  lai^^i  ^i>  ntod 

prp  pKi  pmn  ^»  jn  D^i'yDr'  pe^i'^  onb  ana  ^od  ^k  ni>«BW  :  inns' 

nKnnc'  na  }n3  loe^i  nw^e^i  >3a  id  nn«a  ne^yo  n\i  la  :«Sk  niTn^  ik^ 

ftD  nnK  Dina>i>D>  xb  ^nnec'  'i>Bi  nay  'i>D  noKi  mvi  nnee^i  nay  i^  rni 

31  no  )yyv  ni«o  w^^nK  '^opb  KnKi  nin  nn^n  oa  nb)  r])n  jo^p  wi^i  *nya 

xs^^vb  n^^eai  nn^ni>  i«vn  Kin  \nb  pot)  \iv  pa  h^b^d^  «n^3  p«i  pnv 

nf>KBW      «nn^nn  kou  pni)  anai  Knii>:  e^wn  pnvn  nna  n'^v^z^  ?nin 

n^a^  iD^am  pn  nx  i)tDD  piKi  noy  p  iT^nm  nneen  nay  )b  nNn  pixn 

Dn>3inK  nK  tmim^m  *ninDBn  onay  jnw  ivn  D^K^ai  nnin  Knpi  neion 

nnDBn  nayi?  lanai  bnim^  nn«ry  noy  nayn  nn  pnwn  poo  mm 

niDK  ^b)  patD  nnKi>  D^n  in^inm  Dii»a  Dn5>  now  Kin  pnKn  '•^ea  niana  yac^ 

iB^  pn  n^a  inoyi  pnKn  noi  nn^n  o:  Dni)  ana  Kin  pnm  >ia  onK  pnKn 

fop  p  pnK^  ii>  «ri  nn^n  tM  i^  lanai  non  poo  naK^  nbts^  nayn  oy  nn^re 

r\b)^D  D^^nn  nana  nniK  Ki>  ik  nnayi>  nayi>  nnnnb  i>ia^  pn  innans^a 

pn  iniKB'  w^Kn  la  nb  ik  oni)  i^yio  i^^i  n^a  Dn5>  lomc'  oai  :  ^b  ik  &nb 

nnin  mo'hii^  lan  nw  no^  Ki>  D^K^aa  nnin  nnpi  neon  n^ab  ^n  iDoanc^ 


1  .- 

•  The  words  pyn  mroT  refer  to  na^ai^  rrH  't  only. 

»  flfW*H  40a.  *  Arabic  :  (^jujq  ^^  Jl^I  jU^V>  ^' 

*  Read  nnrom  layn  miM  ym. 
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>B  bv  RK  KnnD  *min  mv  t\h  to^  tnt6  moK  nf>  p  pcvr  'n  'okt 

Kvi  Kn5p  Kfn  TDKn  »o  mn  nuM  nay  »|iny  dwm  n-nn  Knp«r 

panD  'Tnm  *nnne6  wr  k5>  nossn  n>33  ppioe  nriv  enpc^  ik  'er:nn 

po  ^jm  Kvwn  -na^  >»a  ni>^Dn  nya  mm  neoa  ^-ipr  |U3  K^rm  kt 

^To  pin  p  man  n^tiea  pnoK  rmn  nooa  nnpi  mwa  nm  ^  5 

p  5>aK  nm^rh  Kvn  pi^^en  ii)  rr^n  lanca  "p^ntDK  «in  pi^Dme  mm 

pKi  on  D^nnDi  onay  DiT^  by\  idki  vaw  :kvt  nitM  najr  "jKny  nr  nay 

iB^  nB>  «5n  i^Kne^  nnw  |ni«  \rh  ian^a«^  tronn  nana  nmK  pb  n^ 

mw  uwn  lanea  'j^^noK  on  ni^oa^  DnD«^  oe^  itrxvw  ^nc^  initc 

Ki>  mayh  nnD  k^k  ^d  pnoen  nn^ni>  Kpwn  ^b^  na  ruw  Kpn  10 

:  nn^ni>  pw  «^  new  ^wn  o  i>a«  Knio^K  nay  Kim  tnio^K  m^  nayo 

pnK  pb  una  nD  ^b  i>y  :  D^b  xi^i  i«?y  «{>  pn  n^aa  )b  lanae^  nn^n  iM.n 

Dn  pnin  ^^a  Diwry  «{>  onsni^  ii>  ainai>  men  Dni»  pnD  «in  nnnr  «i> 

fni>c^  "^  5)ai  nnecn  nay  inw  ^yth  Dib  Kin  ijry  Kin  nent  pwo 

^MD  •jntD^JD  pK  nmo  D^Kan  ooina  ^^b^  n^Kcw  on  Dn»i  onay  15 

Ka^Kn  aa  ^y  hki  Kni»nD  nm  Kcnn^o  nn  pcnuon  ^Knp  pnn  msnTD 

mo  nn  i^  wc^ne  k^^k  pnhaij  pxs^ne^  nw^K  k^  Kaio  KnnDi>na 

innDn^  Sa^  nnK  ^k  DK«r  p^o  ia  nainan  nnnsa  k^k  ^b  pK  'naiDn  nw 

noi^  mo^n  innDn^  ^^  nnwe^  nan  faa  innMD  nnKr  ia  nainan  nnnsa 

a  m»  nvinn  nK  n*iy*  kvt  onn  ^Kiaa  'nai  :  Dipo  ^ao  mDr\  nw  nio  ao 


1  KetUbotyoBtL                              s  »)nv. 

>  (K^ltM,  40a.                             *  Bead  nn^ 

»    -TITMn. 

«  JiTideiuaMn,  58  a,  and  in  many  other  paaiagee. 
7  Baba  Mefia,  31  b. 

Louis  Ginzbebg. 
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Epic  Poems. 

The  tribute  paid  to  Oliver  Goldsmith  that  there  was  not 
a  department  of  literature  he  did  not  touch  upon,  and  that 
he  touched  nothing  without  adorning  it,  may  with  justice 
be  applied  to  Gordon  also.  Whatever  he  wrote  bore  the 
stamp  of  so  pronounced  an  originality  as  to  be  recognized 
immediately  as  belonging  to  him;  for  imitation  was 
travesty.  His  stories  and  sketches  mirror  the  life  he  saw 
around  him,  and  move  us  now  to  tears,  now  to  smiles, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  writer.  But  neither  his 
stories  nor  his  sketches,  humorous  to  the  extreme,  add 
anything  to  Gordon's  fame ;  they  only  show  his  versatility. 
To  another  man  these  minor  productions  of  Gordon  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  establish  a  literary  reputation,  but 
Gordon's  fame  rests  solely  on  his  poetic  works,  to  which 
we  shall  now  direct  our  attention.  A  few  introductory 
remarks  about  the  development  of  modem  Hebrew  poetry 
will,  we  hope,  not  be  superfluous. 

Ever  since  the  close  of  the  golden  period  of  Hebrew 
literature  in  the  middle  ages,  the  time  of  Gkibirol,  Jehudah 
Halevi,  Charizi  and  Emanuel  the  Roman,  there  was  no  great 
singer  in  Israel,  no  poet  in  the  true  significance  of  the 
word.  Poetry  was  confined  to  liturgical  compositions, 
prayers,  praises,  supplications,  and  lamentations.  Israel 
was  constantly  humbled  and  persecuted ;  and  the  afflictions 
of  the  exile  found  expression  in  an  occasional  hymn  which 
sought  to  affirm  Israel's  eternal  faith  in  God,  or  to  appeal 
to  divine  mercy  to  put  an  end  to  his  tribulations.  These 
were  adopted  in  the  liturgy,  and  proved  a  source  of  con- 
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solation  and  strength  to  the  unhappy  children  of  oppression. 
The  muse  was  confined  to  sacred  subjects.  How  could 
they  sing  of  love,  of  nature,  and  of  beauty  when  their  life 
was  a  series  of  miseries  and  tears?  Even  when  brighter 
days  dawned  for  Israel,  the  Hebrew  muse  that  had 
slumbered  so  long  was  reluctant  to  awake.  Moses  Zacut 
(sixteenth  century)  and  Moses  l^jrim  Luzzatto  (seventeenth 
century)  wrote  plays;  but  while  the  latter  evinced  true 
poetic  gifts,  the  subjects  of  their  compositions  had  no 
relation  to  life,  and  Zacut's  style  was  not  really  poetic 

The  period  of  the  Measephim  (eighteenth  century)  marks 
a  new  departure  in  Hebrew  poetry.  Hartwig  Wessely,  the 
poet  of  the  period,  wrote  an  epic  on  Moses,  which,  in  form 
at  least,  surpassed  all  other  contemporary  poetic  com- 
positions in  Hebrew.  His  language  is  purer  and  more 
forcible  than  that  of  his  predecessors,  and  his  metre  is 
quite  flowing  and  e^y.  But  Wessely  was  not  a  creator. 
The  matter  was  given  him ;  he  added  nothing  of  his  own, 
but  merely  adopted  the  biblical  account  of  the  Exodus 
with  that  of  the  Midrashim,  and  composed  them  into  a 
harmonious  whole.  His  pictures  do  not  excite  our  imagi- 
nation, nor  does  his  grandiloquence  stir  our  hearts  and  our 
feelings.  In  his  original  poems  he  is  weak.  Outside  of 
the  above-mentioned  epic,  neither  he  nor  his  contem- 
poraries wrote  on  Jewish  subjects.  Most  of  the  writers 
of  the  Measephim  and  the  D^nyn  ni^n  schools,  who  tried 
their  hands  at  verse,  composed  occasional  poems  to 
friends,  dukes,  or  princes,  or  translated  poems  from 
other  languages.  Though  the  scope  of  Hebrew  poetry 
was  thus  enlarged,  verses  being  written  on  flowers,  birds, 
pastoral  scenes,  and  the  like,  they  had  no  relation  to 
Jewish  life  whatever.  Inspired  as  those  writers  were  with 
the  ideal  of  preaching  culture  to  their  people,  *'  they  crowed 
like  cocks  to  rouse  Israel  from  his  slumber,  and  to 
announce  the  dawn  of  a  glorious  morning." 

Of  the  considerable  bulk  of  Hebrew  poetry  up  to  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth   century  there  was  little 
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that  had  true  literary  merit.  Some  wrote  correct  rhymes, 
but  not  poetry,  while  others  wrote  in  a  sort  of  unintelligible 
jargon.  Nearly  all  who  wrote  Hebrew  verse  in  Germany, 
Galicia,  and  Italy  did  not  possess  a  complete  mastery  of  the 
language.  Even  S.  D.  Luzzatto  wrote  poetry  but  seldom,  and 
his  diction  was  not  invariably  pure.  Werbel  wrote  good 
Hebrew,  but  his  poetic  powers  were  limited  ;  Eichenbaum 
had  more  poetic  talent^  but  neither  was  a  poet  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  Among  them  all  there  was  not  one  whom 
we  might  justly  compare  with  Gabirol  or  Jehudah  Halevi. 
Abraham  Beer  Lebensohn  was  the  first  modem  Hebrew 
writer  of  verse  that  approaches  the  ideal  of  a  poet.  Unlike 
his  predecessors^  the  themes  of  his  compositions  were  not 
mere  abstract  notions,  or  stories  from  the  past.  He  sang  of 
the  beauty  of  life  and  nature ;  of  death,  of  human  weal  and 
woe,  of  poverty,  of  wealth  and  pity.  His  songs  bore  a 
practical  relation  to  the  life  around  him.  His  poems  gave 
expression  to  the  ideals  of  his  time.  He  endeavoured  to 
inculcate  upon  his  readers  the  beauty  of  knowledge,  and 
the  possibility  of  harmonizing  religion  and  science.  More- 
overyLebensohn  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
His  diction  was  pure  and  elevated ;  he  had  a  true  sense  for 
style.  He  enriched  the  language  by  coining  new  poetic 
terms  based  on  biblical  roots,  and  both  his  rhythms  and 
rhymes  were  finished.  He  even  rises  occasionally  to  the 
height  of  true  poetry,  and  such  lines  show  the  latent 
possibilities  of  the  man.  But  Lebensohn  mistook  the 
function  of  the  poet.  Beauty  of  language  is  what  he 
chiefly  aimed  at,  diction  was  the  all  in  all  to  him.  His 
main  object  was  to  write  a  model  Hebrew  for  others  to 
imitate ;  but  he  was  not  possessed  of  deep  feelings.  He 
philosophizes  and  preaches  in  his  poems,  but  his  words  fail 
to  move  us.  ''  His  words  come  firom  the  head,  not  from  the 
heart,"  as  Gordon  expresses  it.  He  was  a  grammarian  and 
a  philosopher  even  in  his  poems.  Besides,  his  poetry  had 
no  direct  bearing  upon  Jewish  life.  The  lamentable  con- 
dition of  his  brethren  under  Alexander  I  and  Nicholas  I 
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did  not  ooncem  him;  he  y^ns  above  the  people.  His 
sympathy  goes  out  with  humanity,  and  his  poems  are 
Jewish  only  in  so  £ar  as  they  are  human.  Still,  he  had 
added  dignity  to  Hebrew  poetry,  had  created  a  poetic 
style,  and  thus  paved  the  way  for  the  two  truly  great  poets 
that  succeeded  him:  his  own  son,  Micah  Joseph  Lebensohn, 
and  Leon  Gordon  ^. 

Micah  Joseph  Lebensohn  was  endowed  with  true  poetic 
gifts,  a  poet  "  von  Qottes  Gnaden."  His  p^  n^  (Songs 
of  Zion)  show  him  as  a  skilful  interpreter  of  human 
passions  and  aspirations,  with  a  profound  touch  of  pathos 
and  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature.  His 
diction  is  richly  poetic,  such,  in  fact,  as  the  author  of  the 
Song  of  Songs  has  given  us  in  supreme  form.  His  partial 
translations  of  the  Aeneid  betray  sparks  of  epic  possibilities 
which  have  something  Virgilian  in  them.  Unfortunately, 
his  young  life  was  nipped  in  its  bud ;  death  claimed  him 
before  twenty-four  summers  had  hardly  shown  him  the 
beauties  of  life.  Had  he  lived,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
developed  into  a  great  national  poet.  However,  it  was  not 
given  to  Hebrew  poetry  to  be  enriched  by  his  talents. 
Happily,  Leon  Gordon,  the  friend  of  his  youth,  remained 
to  take  his  place,  and  he  showed  what  beautiful  harmony 
the  Hebrew  lyre  was  capable  of  when  touched  by  the  hand 
of  the  master. 

Peter  Smolensky  thus  pays  his  tribute  to  Gordon,  in  his 
forcible  Hebrew  diction  and  imagery:  ^'The  spirit  of 
poetry  struck  him  with  all  its  might.  It  created  for  him 
expressions  which  nobody  can  equal ;  it  opened  his  eyes 
to  see  and  to  understand,  and  to  paint  in  faithful  colours  all 
that  his  mind's  eye  saw.  Gk)rdon  is  a  true  poet  in  the 
fullest  meaning  of  the  term,  and  above  all,  a  Hebrew 
poet.  Poets  in  other  languages,  if  they  do  not  limit  them- 
selves to  the  drama  or  narrative  poems,  sing  of  birds,  of 
stars,  of  nature,  of  spring,  of  summer  and  autumn  and 

^  See  P.  Smolensky,  rmrrS  nmi,  in  HcuhaJkarf  X,  pp.  45S-60 ;  and  dim 
Tfwo  -nru  jTon  by  rsnrum  naaM  in  HaahUcah,  voL  II,  pp.  49-48. 
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cruel  winter,  when  the  earth  is  dressed  in  a  shroud ;  and 
through  it  all  there  runs  an  undercurrent  of  the  sighs  of  the 
lover  and  the  tears  of  the  beloyed,  and  one  hears  the  piping 
of  the  shepherd  and  the  lowing  of  the  flock.  But  all  these 
are  not  fit  themes  for  a  Hebrew  poet.  His  hearty  influenced 
by  the  language  of  his  fathers,  is  full  of  unrest.  His  spirit 
does  not  exult  at  the  daily  natural  phenomena ;  the  present 
is  not  for  him.  His  language  is  not  given  for  life;  but 
is  a  reUc  of  the  dead  past.  The  spirit  of  the  poet  wanders 
back  into  the  wilderness,  midst  the  cedars  of  the  Lebanon 
and  the  ancient  mountains ;  he  sings  dirges  over  the 
ruins  of  glorious  cities^  and  he  walks  knee-deep  in  the 
streams  of  the  blood  of  the  slain;  his  feet  stumble  on 
the  skulls  wherein  lofty  spirits  once  dwelt.  A  three- 
thousand-year-long  cry  rings  out  in  his  ears ;  the  rattling 
of  bones  of  human  sacrifices  disturbs  his  spirit,  and  his  eyes 
move  over  a  scroll  written  on  both  sides  with  blood  and 
tears.  .  .  .  ,  Can  he  sing  of  free  birds,  of  happy  rustics 
and  amorous  swains,  of  youths  and  maidens — that  want 
naught  but  love?  Gordon's  poems  show  us  what  the 
eyes  of  the  prophet  see ;  and  who  can  see  like  him  ^  ? " 
Oordon  was  indeed  a  true  Hebrew  poet.  He  loved  his 
people  and  their  language  ¥rith  all  his  heart  and  souL  He 
looked  with  reverence  upon  the  past,  and  with  hope  and 
anticipation  at  the  futura  But  the  present  was  terrible, 
almost  unbearable.  As  a  true  poet,  he  describes  what  he 
sees  around  him.  The  pictures  are  not  at  all  pleasant,  but, 
as  he  himself  says : — 

(p.  132,  T^'n,  y'b^  n^r  b)  .nnra  rtb  bv  nww  mw 

I  am  a  painter;  bmsh  in  hand 

Upon  the  canvas  I  portray 

Whate'er  mine  eyes  behold.— (JRtwiw,  IV,  p.  133.) 

'  Haahaiar,  X,  pp.  457-8- 
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To  understand  and  appreciate  Gordon  folly  one  must 
read  and  re-read  his  poems  in  the  original  However,  we 
shall  here  endeavour  to  give  a  cursory  review  of  his  poetical 
works,  with  such  a  quotation  here  and  there  as  may  tend 
to  illustrate  the  subject  under  review. 

n>«r  ^nn  tdwc  nw  tnweo  (When  a  man  is  yormg,  he 
vMers  vxyrds  of  aong)  says  the  Midrash,  and  Gordon,  full 
of  youthful  enthusiasm  and  inspiration,  took  to  writing 
a  love  poem,  as  most  young  poets  wilL  But,  as  a  Hebrew 
poet,  he  chose  as  his  tiieme  the  biblical  romance  of  David 
and  MichaL  In  lofty  and  impassioned  lines  he  portrays 
the  career  of  David, — ^his  persecution  by  Saul,  his  love  for 
Saul's  daughter,  Michal ;  his  wars  with  the  Philistines  ;  his 
subsequent  rise  to  power,  and  the  estrangement  between 
him  and  MichaL  The  story  as  narrated  in  the  Bible 
contains  all  the  elements  of  the  epic;  hence  the  poet's 
inventive  genius  was  not  called  into  play,  though  there 
was  room  for  a  poetic  display  of  description  of  nature, 
of  emotion,  and  of  love.  The  majestic  figure  of  Saul 
swayed  by  jealousy  and  hatred,  the  romantic  career  of 
David  who  from  a  shepherd  rose  to  the  throne  of  Israel, 
all  these  are  depicted  by  the  poet  vividly  and  forcibly  in 
the  twelve  cantos  of  ^anDl  nn  ronx  {The  Lave  of  David  and 
Michal).  The  poem  certainly  has  its  weak  points.  Gordon  is 
not  an  epic  poet  in  its  classical  sense.  His  powers  of  nature 
description  are  weak ;  he  cannot  interpret  the  human  passions 
fully  ;  he  does  not  enter  into  the  secret  souls  of  his  heroes. 
His  descriptions  of  nature  are  couched  in  biblical  quotations, 
which,  to  a  modem  reader,  are  vague  and  unimjHressive. 
He  cannot  describe  a  landscape  in  detail,  not  only  because 
he  lacks  the  expression,  but  also  because  he  lacks  the 
concept.  His  language  Ib  indeed  rich  and  picturesque, 
smooth  and  flowing,  like  the  brook  of  Siloam;  but  his 
imagery  is  completely  without  the  virtue  of  originality, 
it  is  copied  from  the  Bible.  So  are  his  figures  of  speech. 
He  uses  them  not  because  he  feels  that  they  represent  his 
thoughts  exactly,  like  Moore's  Oriental  imagery  in  ''Lallah 
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Bookh/'  but  because  they  are  ready  made  for  him  in  the 
Bible.  Nor  is  there  sufficient  action  in  the  poem  to  be 
worthy  of  the  name  of  epic.  The  poet  often  digresses  with 
apostrophes  to  Providence  (Canto  11),  Love  (Canto  IV), 
Jealousy  (Canto  V),  Happiness  (Qanto  IX),  Anger  and 
Hope  (Canto  X),  Duty  (Canto  XI),  which  are  mediaeval 
in  their  notions  and  not  strongly  poetic  in  expression. 
His  portrayal  of  Michal,  in  fact  of  all  the  beautiful  woman 
creations  of  his  fancy,  is  nothing  but  a  rhymed  version  of 
the  Shepherdess  in  the  Canticles.  Gordon  cannot  tear 
himself  away  from  his  model,  the  Bible. 

The  above  criticism  may  equaUy  be  applied  to  Gordon's 
second  Davidic  poem  D^nc^M  in  niDn^  (David's  Wars 
against  the  Philistines)  y  though  in  the  two  cantos  of  the 
latter  he  rises  to  the  height  of  a  true  epic  poet,  especially 
in  describing  the  heroic  achievements  of  David's  body- 
guard, and  it  is  more  original.  Still  one  cannot  fail  to 
recognize  in  several  passages  of  the  two  poems  a  striking 
similarity  to  n^npi  re^  (Solomon  and  Kohdeth)  by  Leben- 
sohn  the  younger.  In  fact  it  seems  as  though  Gordon  had 
assimilated  Lebensohn's  poems  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
unconsciously  borrowed  some  phrases  and  expressions  from 
him,  only  the  imitation,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  is  much 
weaker.  Lebensohn,  the  younger,  by  far  surpasses  Gordon 
in  the  painting  of  natural  scenery,  in  describiDg  and 
analysing  emotions,  and  even  in  beauty  and  brevity  of 
diction.  With  all  that,  considering  that  these  were  the 
first  efforts  of  a  youth  of  twenty-two,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  are  the  production  of  a  gifted  poet.  Amidst  the 
laxity  of  his  expressions,  numerous  lines  stand  out  concise, 
bold  and  strong,  showing  a  wealth  of  feeling  and  force,  and 
his  diction  is  purely  biblical  throughout.  He  has  shown, 
as  was  his  intention,  that  the  Hebrew  language,  stiff  and 
dead  as  it  had  been,  was  living  enough  and  flexible  enough 
to  describe  scenes  which  are  dear  to  the  heart  of  every 
Jew.  After  all  that  subject  per  se  had  nothing  in  it  to 
arouse  his  enthusiasm^  and  to  make  him  soar  above  the^ 

VOL.  XVIII.  H  h 
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narrow  circle  which  he  had  circiimMribed  for  himflett 
Give  him  a  aubject  which  is  nearer  his  heart,  give  him 
a  theme  which  would  allow  his  fancy  free  scope,  and  he 
will  display  aU  his  powers. 

byry\  ni  ranM  (The  Love  i^  David  and  Micha£%  published 
in  1857,  is  introduced  by  a  dedicatory  poem  to  Abraham 
Beer  Lebensohn,  in  which  the  young  poet  feelingly  acknow- 
ledges his  indebtedness  to  the  older  man,  by — 

rrch  ytD  mp  t^d  n>3  ^ 


I  am  thy  pupil,  thoagh  within  thy  school 
I  did  not  come  imtmction  to  receive. 


. . .  ^n^^n  m  non  i^a  bn  bx 

Thy  son  I  am—thongh  birth  thoa  gavest  me  not— 
I  was  a  brother  to  thy  son  who 's  gone .... 

Also— 

.nbt\  ^D  ^b  n^NT  nrw 

And  in  my  youth  when  first  I  seised  a  pen, 
My  lines  I  patterned  after  thine. 

And  he  dedicates  himself  to  the  service  of  the  Hebrew 
language  in  the  forcible — 

TOD  ny  ^a^K  n^-aj;i>  nay 

The  Hebrew  Tongne*s  eternal  slave  am  I. 
My  life  with  hers  fore'er  is  intertwined. 

A  promise  to  which  he  remained  faithful  all  his  life. 

His  third  Davidic  poem,  ^nai  1T\  (David  and  BarzUai)^ 
is  a  pastoral,  contrasting  the  happiness  of  the  peaceful, 
contented,  rustic  life  with  the  noisy,  treacherous  life  of 
the  palace.  The  poet  describes  the  rural  retreat  of  Bandlai, 
after  his  generous  treatment  of  the  unhappy  king  David, 
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and  the  dascripiion  SAVOurs  of  the  field  and  the  foreet,  and 
tells  of  the  thoughts  of  faith  they  engender : — 

He  sees  the  changes  of  the  eve  and  morn, 
Beholds  the  sim,  now  dying,  now  reborn, 
The  starry  hosts  that  tacitly  proclaim 
The  glories  of  Jehovah's  awful  name ; 
And  in  his  heart  he  feels  there  is  a  plan, 
There  is  a  refuge  for  the  soul  of  man. 
And  Ml  of  fluth  and  full  of  hope  divine, 
He  placid  sees  the  wave  of  life  decline. 

(vol.  ni,  p.  154.) 

David,  broken  in  body  and  spirit,  finds  Barzilai  in  his 
retreat^  and  invites  him  to  accompany  him  to  the  capital, 
there  to  share  with  him  his  regal  splendour ;  but  Barzilai 
ddicately  declines  on  account  of  old  age  and  because — 

Better  is  a  poor,  bat  peaceful  life 

Than  a  crown  accompanied  by  strife,    (ibid.,  p.  156.) 

The  bitter  truth  strikes  home,  and  the  king  weeps   as 
he  departs. 

Another  biblical  poem  belonging  to  the  same  cycle, 
ynfi^Difi  ra  roDM  (Oanathy  Potipheras  Daughter^  is  based 
on  the  story  of  Joseph  and  on  the  Talmudic  legend 
(Sotah,  13  b)  that  Potiphera,  Joseph's  father-in-law,  is 
identical  with  Potiphar,  his  former  master.  The  poet 
describes  feelingly  the  history  of  Joseph  up  to  his  eleva- 
tion, interwoven  with  the  romance  of  Joseph's  love  for 
Osnath,  his  master's  daughter,  who  is  his  pupil,  and  in 
whom  a  feeling  of  afiection  for  Joseph  develops  during 
his  sojourn  in  their  house.  The  language  of  the  poem  is 
firee  from  conceit,  and  is  plain  and  straightforward.  The 
rhymes  are  smooth,  the  versification  perfect,  the  action 
swift,  with  a  few  touches  of  sympathy  interspersed  here 
and  there.  It  is  not  a  great  poem,  but  the  reader  is 
carried  away  by  the  ease  and  grace  with  which  the  story 
is  told.  Osnath's  dream  and  Joseph's  interpretation  thereof 
is  a  happy  instance  of  adaptation  from  the  Greek,  it 
adds  to  the  action,  and  agrees  perfectly  with  the  biblical 
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characterization  of  Joseph*  The  poem  is  charming  because 
of  its  simplicity. 

His  last  biblical  poem,  nrnpon  n^33  vrpnv  (ZedeJdah  in 
Prison),  is  a  monologue  intended  to  convey  the  feelings  of 
this  most  unfortunate  king  of  Judah.  Zedekiah  is  made 
to  denounce  Jeremiah  in  the  most  bitter  terms,  and  to 
ascribe  to  him  his  own  misfortune  and  the  downfall  of  the 
nation.  His  fate  had  come  upon  him  because  he  had 
disobeyed  Jeremiah.  What  business  had  that  priest  to 
meddle  in  political  affairs?  Saul  was  punished  for  dis- 
obeying Samuel.  Was  it  Saul's  fault  that  Samuel  did 
not  keep  his  promise,  and  came  too  late  ?  The  same  with 
Jeremiah.  He  demands  that  the  people  carry  no  burden 
on  the  Sabbath,  Was  this  the  time  for  observing  holidays 
when  the  enemy  was  swarming  about  Jerusalem  ?  Besides, 
in  what  way  would  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  prevent 
the  impending  catastrophe?  In  this  way  Zedekiah  rails 
at  Jeremiah,  and  complains  of  the  injustice  done  to  him. 
Gordon  looks  upon  the  struggle  between  Jeremiah  and 
Zedekiah  as  typical  of  the  strife  between  the  ecclesiastical 
and  temporal  powers  which  has  gone  on  in  history  from 
time  immemorial.  Gordon  makes  Zedekiah  say  things 
which  Gordon  himself  does  not  agree  with,  though  he  is 
in  sympathy  with  him.  The  poem,  it  must  be  remembered 
was  written  in  1879,  in  the  Lithuanian  prison  where 
Gordon  was  confined,  and  the  poetic  prisoner  used  the 
royal  prisoner  as  a  mouth-piece  to  voice  his  own  grievances, 
for  he  too  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  fanatics.  At  any 
rate,  he  could  feel  with  2iedekiah^. 

The  well-known  story  of  the  woman  and  her  seven 

^  Lilienblum  is  indignant  at  GK>rdon  for  allowing  Zedekiah  to  condemn 
Jeremiah,  and  tries  to  show  that  Jeremiah*s  political  policy  was  better, 
and  that  Zedekiah  was  a  changeling  and  a  coward.  He  ends  his  criticism 
by  saying  that  while  one  has  a  right  to  write  anything  he  pleases,  he  has 
no  right  to  publish  eyerything  he  writes  (pp.  i6-ai,  fjSh  >30  irw  y^). 
Carried  away  by  his  indignation,  Mr.  Lilienblum  forgets  that  he  is 
criticizing  not  a  history  but  a  poem,  intending  to  convey  Zedekiah's 
feeling,  and  Zedekiah  could  not  possibly  haye  agreed  with  Mr.  Lilienblum. 
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SODS  who  refused  to  worship  Antiochus  is  the  theme  of 
the  poem  rrnij^i  rti:;Hr\  (The  Woman  and  tier  Children).  The 
narration  is  full  of  pathos  and  sublimity,  and  the  language 
corresponds  to  the  thought.  D^  ni^iwn  (In  the  Depths  of 
the  Sea)^  however,  is  a  masterpiece  that  surpasses  in  vigour 
and  pathos  any  other  production  of  Gordon.  It  is  based  on 
a  well-known  Jewish  story  relating  to  the  sorrows  of  the 
Spanish  Jews.  A  ship  carrying  Spanish  exiles  leaves  port. 
Among  other  passengers  there  is  also  found  Peninnah,  the 
daughter  of  the  Babbi  of  Tortonah,  and  her  mother.  The 
young  woman,  who  only  a  month  ago  saw  her  husband 
burned  at  the  stake,  is  still  so  beautiful  that  she  captivates 
the  heart  of  the  captain,  who  gives  her  to  understand  that 
should  she  refuse  to  become  his  mistress  he  would  carry  all 
his  Jewish  passengers  to  some  desert  island,  and  leave  them 
there  to  their  fate,  as  other  captains  had  done.  Peninnah 
promises  to  suri'ender  herself  to  him  after  all  the  Jewish 
exiles  are  landed  safely  in  some  port.  After  this  is  done, 
the  ship  returns  with  Peninnah  and  her  mother.  But  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  next  day,  both  Peninnah  and  her  mother, 
to  save  themselves  from  shame,  leaped  overboard  and  were 
drowned  in  the  ocean,  martyrs  for  their  brethren : — 

The  Ocean  saw  and  trembled  at  the  sight, 

And  round  about  the  mighty  breakers  roared, 

While  those  pore  souls— and  purer  far  than  gold— 

A  martyred  grave  beneath  the  billows  found. 

And  midst  the  Ocean*8  mountain  peaks  reposed. 

Unseen,  unwept,  beneath  the  deep  they  slept. 

The  Ocean's  rocks  their  tombstones,  and  the  stars 

Their  legend,  and  the  heavenly  blue  their  vault. 

Silent  the  Moon  in  pity  looked  on  them; 

Silent  the  Earth  the  cloud*s  mute  gaze  beheld, 

The  Eaith  that  sees  a  myriad  tragedies, 

And  never  condescends  to  shed  a  tear  \    (vol.  Ill,  p.  20.) 

'  The  translation  of  these  few  lines  is  only  a  Aitile  effort  on  my  part  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  poem,  the  full  strength  of  which  can  be  felt  only  in 
the  original.  I  remember  having  seen  an  English  translation  of  this 
poem,  but  I  can  recollect  neither  the  name  of  the  translator  nor  where  it 
was  published. 
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The  last  of  his  historical  poems,  mnK  '^W  ^3  (In  the  Lion's 
Tedh),  is  told  with  strong  dramatie  effect  and  lofty  poetic 
£Mrvour«  It  is  an  incident  of  the  Jewish  wars  with  the 
Bomans.  The  enemy  besieged  Jerusalem,  and  confusion  and 
consternation  reigned  within  the  city.  Driven  by  despwr, 
the  defenders  of  Jerusalem  determine  not  to  sell  their 
country  too  cheaply,  and  prepare  themselves  for  the  final 
attack.  Simon,  a  young  patriot,  throws  himself  into  the 
conflict ;  but  before  his  departure  he  bids  his  last  farewell 
to  his  beloved  Martha,  who  encourages  him  to  fight  for  his 
country  to  tiie  bitter  ^id  (vol.  HE,  p.  178). 

Simon  departs.  The  Jews  are  defeated ;  Simon  is  carried 
as  a  captive  to  Rome,  and  Martha  is  sold  as  a  slave  to 
a  Roman  matron.  The  young  hero  is  made  to  fi^t  with 
a  lion  in  the  arena.  Among  the  spectators  is  also  found 
Martha,  who  accompanied  her  mistress  Agrippina  to  the  am- 
phitheatre. Martha  recognizes  her  lover  and,  with  anguish 
in  her  soul,  watches  the  outcome  of  the  terrible  conflict. 
At  fiirst,  Simon  succeeds  in  thrusting  his  sword  into  the 
side  of  the  fierce  Lybian  lion ;  but  his  blade  is  broken  and 
he  can  no  more  defend  himself.  In  despair  he  raises  his 
eyes  and  recognizes  his  Martha  in  the  multitude.  He 
musters  up  all  his  courage  and  attacks  the  lion  bare- 
handed in  the  hope  that,  should  he  succeed  in  killing  the 
lion,  he  might  gain  Martha's  and  his  own  freedom.  But 
his  strength  fails  him.  The  wounded  lion  leaps  upon  him 
and  tears  him  limb  from  limb.  At  this  horrible  sight 
a  shout  of  delight  rings  out  from  the  throats  of  the  savage 
spectators,  but  Martha  can  bear  it  no  longer.  A  shriek  of 
anguish  escapes  her ;  she  reels,  and  expires  together  with 
her  lover. 

The  catastrophe  that  befell  the  Jewish  nation  the  poet 
ascribe8,as  in  so  many  other  instances, to  the  Weltanschauung 
of  the  Rabbis.  For  centuries  they  taught  the  Law,  estab- 
lished schools  where  they  instructed  the  people  to  ignore 
true  understanding,  to  believe  in  superstition,  and  to  look 
upon  this  life  as  trivial.    Instead  of  teaching  handicrafts 
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and  the  useful  arts,  instead  of  establishing  military  sdiools 
and  preparing  weapons  for  the  imminent  oonfliet  with  the 
Romans,  ihe  Rabbis  taught — 

Within  the  walls  to  be  immured, 
To  row  against  life*s  vital  stream ; 
Alive  in  Heaven,  dead  on  Earth ; 
In  dream  to  talk— awake  to  dream. 

(vol.  Ill,  pp.  175-6.) 

Again — 

— W31  njm  pnia  p  n^h?3 

t  tyap  nia^n  t3  ann  db^ 

(iWi)     •  •  •  OJ^  D*nW  PK  •  •  .  pi)1D  PK  .  •  .  pip  t^ 

Within  Ben  Gorion's  halls  the  Rabbis  met — 
Did  thej  discass  the  nation*s  crying  need? 
No!  sword  in  hand  thej  argned  and  decreed: 
One  mast  not  drink  . . .  nor  separate  . . .  nor  read  . . . 

Zeal  and  patriotism  alone  cannot  avail  under  such  leaders. 

The  poet  bases  his  views  that  the  Jews  were  not  prepared 
for  war  with  the  Romans  on  Josephus  (Jewish  Wars,  II,  vi, 
3 ;  vii,  3 ;  xi.  5).  His  position  was  attacked  by  M.  Pines 
in  the  Hamagid,  and  by  Lilienblum^,  who  defend  the 
position  of  the  Rabbis  and  roundly  abuse  Gordon  for 
taking  the  testimony  of  the  '*  Traitor  Josephus."  It  seems, 
however,  that  Gordon  did  not  so  much  intend  to  criticize 
the  ancient  Rabbis  as  his  contemporaries,  of  whom  what 
he  said  was  certainly  true ;  but  writing  of  an  historical 
epoch  he  merely  made  use  of  the  past  to  illustrate  the 
conditions  of  the  present. 

Thus  much  for  his  historical  poems.  In  the  Love  of  David 
aihd  Michal  he  has  not  yet  emancipated  himself  from  the 
influence  of  the  elder  Lebensohn  ^,  who  had  cared  more  for 

»  W'  nrD  ta^  mpa  (in  r|SM  'ao  ttw  y^,  pp.  9a-6). 

s  «  Ever  since  I  began  to  understand  a  book,  I  oonld  not  find  among 
liTing  poets  one  greater  than  he  (Lebensohn).  .  .  .  And  I  therefore 
endeavour  to  imitate  him."    (Xettsrf,  toI.  I,  Letter  3,  p*  n.  3*) 
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the  purity  and  accuracy  of  diction  tiian  for  the  strength 
and  poetic  ezpreesion  of  the  thought.  In  his  later  poems, 
however,  he  hy  far  surpassed  his  master.  ''His  diction 
is  unsurpassable;  pure,  like  Lebensohn's,  but  freer  and 
sweeter.  Beading  him  we  hear  the  voice  of  a  Hebrew 
poet  as  we  heard  it  in  Spain  ^." 

But  Gordon  did  not  satisfy  himself  with  singing  of  the 
past.  He  desired  to  show  his  people  the  misery  of  the 
present  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  a  happier  future.  And 
'  it  was  in  the  *'  epics  of  the  present "  that  he  showed  himself 
the  supreme  master  of  style,  humour,  and  sarcasm.  Upon 
these  poems  he  brought  to  bear  the  vast  store  of  Talmudic 
knowledge  and  style  that  he  had  at  his  command,  and 
portrayed  pictures  of  life,  the  like  of  which  cannot  be 
found  in  any  literature,  not  only  because  they  are  Jewish 
to  the  core,  but  also  because  no  poet  ever  painted  such 
pictures  with  the  faithfulness  and  vividness  of  the  life 
they  describe.  His  chief  aim  in  this  cycle  of  poems 
—consisting  of  m^  b^  Wp  {The  Dot  of  a  Tod),  03^  TMXfW 
(Waiting  for  a  Brother-in-Uvw)^  pDom  NpB«  {A  Wagon! s 
Asde),  lana  nrecn  {Begoice  on  thy  Festival),  and  p  f\w  >iv 
j\yDz^  {Two  Josephs  ben  Simeon) — is  to  bring  about  religious 
reforms  in  Babbinical  Judaism. 

The  greatest  poem  of  this  cycle  is  ni^  ^e^  lyip  {The  Dot 
of  the  Tod) J  written  in  1876'.  It  is  directed  against  the 
rigorous  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  divorce  by  the  Babbis. 
Bath-Shua  was  married  at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  a  certain 
Hillel,  a  Talmudic  student,  and  after  living  with  her  three 
years  her  husband  left  her  to  seek  his  fortune  abroad.  At 
first  she  heard  from  her  husband  regularly,  but  after  a  few 
months  he  ceased  corresponding,  and  nobody  knew  his 
whereabouts.  Her  father  died  too,  and  the  poor  woman,  thus 
left  destitute  with  two  children,  opened  a  small  store  to 

^  Smolensky,  Hashaharf  yoL  X,  p.  400. 

'  In  a  letter  written  In  1879,  Gordon  claims  :  '  *  This  i>oem  is  &r  superior 
to  its  predeoessors  ;  it  is  the  best  poem  I  have  written  so  far."  (Letters^ 
vol.  I,  p.  9oa). 
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sapport  her  family.  Meanwhile  there  arrived  in  Ayolon 
(the  scene  where  die  action  is  laid)  a  young  man,  Fabi,  to 
superintend  the  railway  constructions  in  the  town.  He  fell 
in  love  with  Bath-Shua  and  learned  her  story.  Through 
a  friend  in  Liverpool  he  learned  that  Hillel  was  peddling 
there,  and  that  he  would  be  willing  to  divorce  his  wife  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  laW)  for  a  consideration  of  500  roubles,  with 
which  he  intended  to  go  to  America.  Fabi  sent  the  money, 
and  the  (jet,or  bill  of  divorce,  arrived  in  Ayolon,  and  was  duly 
transmitted  to  the  Rabbi.  Fabi  and  Bath-Shua  were  to  be 
married  after  the  ceremony  of  the  divorce  was  performed  by 
the  Rabbi.  Unfortunately,  the  Rabbi  ^  discovered  that  the 
name  Hillel  (^i>^t)  in  the  Get  was  spelled  without  a  Yod.  He 
declared  the  Get  invalid.  Meanwhile  the  news  arrived  that 
the  vessel  on  which  Hillel  sailed  for  America  foundered  in 
the  ocean,  and  all  on  board  were  lost.  Since,  according  to 
Rabbinical  law,  miDK  ViB^  »11D  orh  J'V^  DnD,  the  poor  woman 
was  left  a  grass- widow  (n^uy)  all  her  life. 

Such  is  the  simple  plot  of  the  poem,  but  how  vividly  and 
touchingly  it  is  told!  The  whole  sad  life  of  the  Jewish 
woman  of  that  time  is  passed  in  panoramic  view  before  us. 
The  poet  begins  to  describe  the  Jewish  woman  in  the 
pathetic  lines : — 

nnjfj  nnay  nnayn  ^^n  ik 
.^han  ny  t6y\  ;b}son^  /dwi 

*  The  prototype  of  nriDn  >ddi  is  supposed  to  be  max  rpr*  (Stem)  Rabbi 
of  Shavli,  in  the  goyemment  of  Komo.  If  this  be  so,  Gordon  did  this 
greftt  scholar  a  lasting  wrong.  Rabbi  Stem,  as  far  as  I  could  learn  from 
men  who  knew  him  well,  was  inclined  to  interpret  Rabbinical  laws  in 
a  liberal  spirit.  Moreover,  he  ever  reftised,  on  principle,  to  issue  bills  of 
divorce,  fearing  to  take  the  responsibility  on  himself,  and  his  attitude 
towards  the  question  of  divorce  was  so  well  known,  that  aU  such  cases 
had  to  be  referred  to  Rabbis  of  other  cities.  Hence  the  incident  described 
in  -It*  be  "Rnp  cannot  trathfuUy  be  ascribed  to  him,  and  Gordon's  charac- 
terization of  him  is  entirely  unwarranted. 
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Etenial  bondage  is  the  Jeweu*B  life: 
Her  ehop  she  tends  incessant  day  by  day; 
A  mother  she— she  nurses  and  she  weans, 
And  bakes  and  cooks  and  quickly  &de8  away. 

(vol.  IV,  p.  5.) 

For  not  only  was  she  socially  man's  inferior,  but — 

UD  TATfO  irp  ^r^  ^5t  ^Dfv 

E*en  heaven's  dew  they  kept  from  thee : 

Of  all  religious  laws  they  heed 

To  thee  the  niggards  gave  bat  three. 

She  is  given  away  in  marriage  without  her  consent,  dis- 
regarding all  feelings  of  love  she  may  have,  for — 

^i3^n\DK  lyr  nb  Kin  p  nyin 
Mumm  me  nry^  n^an 

Love?    Our  mothers  never  knew  it! 
and — 

Mii>KB^  nnw  ^  ^3  on  d^diwi 

Axameans  they,  the  maiden  to  consult? 

The  poet  next  describes  Bath-Shua's  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments ;  her  engagement  to  Hillel,  who  had  nothing  to 
recommend  him  but  his  Talmudic  scholarship — 

^Tv  on  mnaina  ^»d  dob  1^ 
. , ,  niM  b6ot  ^p3  Kin  Mi>y  ik 

His  eyes  were  calf-like,  and  his  locks  like  tails, 
His  fbce  all  shrivelled— a  Rabbi  Zadok*s  fig'. 
But  he  is  versed  in  deep  Rabbinic  lore. 

with  which  she  must  have  been  satisfied,  for  she  never  said 
a  word — 

^  I  do  not  oare  to  translate  this  lia«. 

'  A  reference  to  Oen.  zxiv.  57.  '  Reforring  to  Qilpn,  S9  a* 
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And  can  the  gossips  tell  aright 

Who  claim  Bath-Shua  weeps  at  night? 

hdT  marriage  and  subsequent  life  with  him ;  his  departure 
for  lands  unknown;  her  acquaintance  with  Fabi;  the 
divorce ;  Rabbi  nn^n  >ooi,  so  called,  not  because  he  was  a 
descendant  of  Tartars,  but — 

:  nngn  nm  >ote\  n^i  nor^ 

Rabbi  Yofsrs  was  a  Tartar  seal,  indeed. 

the  tragic  scene  when  the  divorce  was  declared  invalid,  and 
the  subsequent  misery  of  Bath-Shua,  who  summarizes  her 
misfortune  in  the  phrase : — 

• . ,  ^3inn  Kin  nr»  ^B'  wp  T« 

A  letter's  dot  has  proved  my  rain. 

The  poem  is  in  many  places  sarcastic,  but  the  heart 
of  the  poet  goes  out  to  his  people  who  do  not  realize 
the  full  extent  of  their  misery: — 

mor^  tr^r  ^d^k  n^n  pin 
:wa^  rPBi?3  n^Kn  p-mS 

nnnw  nonn  W2  onnn  ^i)3  ^pai 
(p.  18,  Y'n  /-w  b)    ...  i^nnK  \T*^  npOT  pd^d  nb 

The  City's  fall  we  constantly  recall, 

The  nation's  fall  as  constantly  ignore ; 

The  sound  of  glass  beneath  the  Hupah  broken, 

Echoes  the  misery  of  our  children's  cries*,    (vol.  IV,  p.  18.) 

Pity  the  poet  who  sees  and  describes  such  scenes ! 

The  poem  has  its  shortcomings  too.  The  picture  of 
Bath-Shua  is  on  the  one  hand  overdrawn,  and  on  the 
other  indefinite.  Nor  does  the  poet  enter  deeply  into 
the  inner  psychology  of  his  heroes  and  heroines.    But 

*  Lilienblam,  who  persists  in  interpreting  Qordon  literally,  remarks  on 
the  line  maw  craw  'D^  txji  p"in,  "In  my  <^>inion  one  who  writes  such 
a  line  is  not  a  national  poet."  (f|^  »3d  ttw  y^,  p.  37.)  Lilienblum 
evidently  does  not  understand  the  difference  between  an  exclamation  of 
grief  and  a  positive  statement  of  indifference,  or  he  would  have  felt  with 
Gordon. 
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on  the  whole  TV  b\t^  XiFp  is  the  most  realistic  and  impressive 
poem  ever  written  in  Hebrew. 

£»J  nnoW  (Waiting  for  a  Brother'in4aw)  is  less 
vigorous  and  realistic,  though  pathetic  and  impressive. 
The  avowed  purpose  of  the  poem  is  to  hold  up  to 
scorn  the  institution  of  Levirate  marriage,  which  is  a 
mere  formality  and  yet  practised  to  the  discomfort  and 
often  the  ruin  of  the  unhappy  widow — and  accidentally 
to  ridicule  the  greedy  *^ enlightened  Rabbis*'  graduates 
of  the  Russian  Rabbinical  Seminaries.  A  young  man 
who  has  lived  happily  with  his  wife  for  three  years 
is  lying  on  his  deathbed,  watched  day  and  night  by  his 
faithful  wife,  for — 

.  .  .  nroin  njw  ,h^  bnixr^  na  ^a 

A  Jewish  daughter  she— her  duty  knows— 

The  couple  are  childless,  and  to  aggravate  the  misery  of  the 
woman  who  is  about  to  become  a  widow,  a  son  was  bom 
to  her  mother-in-law  a  short  time  ago.  To  obviate  the 
necessity  of  the  young  woman's  waiting  for  the  child  to 
grow  up  in  order  to  give  her  Halitzah,  the  dying  husband 
is  delicately  requested  by  his  mother  to  divorce  his  wife 
before  his  death.  He  consents.  The  *'  enlightened  Rabbi  " 
is  sent  for  to  perform  the  ceremony.  He  is  a  practical  man ; 
he  knows  "  two  hundred  are  more  than  one  hundred,"  and 
insists  upon  demanding  two  hundred  roubles  for  his  ser- 
vices. Hie  dying  man's  parents  beg  him  to  take  one 
hundred,  all  their  fortune  having  been  spent  in  a  vain 
effort  to  save  their  son.  The  Rabbi  insists  upon  two 
hundred:  but  while  they  are  haggling — 

70V  m  rh^  ^nKD  aion^  nion 

''Kind  Death*'  set  Jonah  free 
From  bickering  and  strife, 
From  Rabbis  and  from  laws. 
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and  the  unhappy  widow  was  left  to  wait  for  her  infant 
brother-in-law's  Halitzah. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Babbi  pictured  in 
the  poem  is  not  only  unnatural,  but  impossible,  and  that 
the  entire  episode  does  not  present  a  scene  from  real  life. 
It  is  rather  a  criticism  of  the  institution  of  Halitzah, 
carried  to  its  extreme  logical  conclusion.  The  poet  intends 
to  show  what  havoc  such  an  effete  institution  might 
cause  under  favourable  circumstances.  After  all,  while 
the  Babbi  is  impossible,  many  women  were  actually 
ruined  in  similar  cases  when  the  husband  died  without 
divorcing  his  wife — and  against  such  actualities  the  poem 
was  directed.  The  Rabbi  might  have  been  omitted  with- 
out injuring  the  poem ;  on  the  contrary  such  omission 
would  have  strengthened  the  impression.  Possibly  Gordon 
had  a  special  so-called  "enlightened  Rabbi "  in  view  against 
whom  he  directed  the  last  stanza.  This  poem  was  written 
in  1879  in  St.  Petersburg,  after  his  return  from  exile. 
Does  he  refer  to  the  Rabbi  by  whose  partisans  he  was 
denounced  and  thrown  into  prison?  The  fact  that  he 
selected  an  '' enlightened  Rabbi"  instead  of  an  every-day 
orthodox  one  whom  he  usually  criticizes,  would  lend 
colour  to  such  a  supposition^. 

pBDiT  NpB^  (A  Wagon's  Axle)  written  in  1867,  is  a 
tragi-oomedy  of  the  real  Jewish  life  of  his  time  ;  and,  as  in 
the  poems  referred  to  above,  presents  the  Rabbi  in  an  un- 
favourable light.  Eliphelet,  a  coachman,  sits  down  with  his 
wife  and  children  to  the  Seder,  on  the  first  night  of  Passover, 

^  Mr.  Brainin  critioizee  this  poem  for  its  lack  of  psyohologioal  deeoription. 
He  sayB  (Hoihiloah,  toI.  I,  pp.  333-4),  *^  We  do  not  know  the  woman ; 
we  only  see  her  shadow  .  .  .  she  does  not  say  a  word  throughout  the 
whole  poem.  What  are  her  feelings?  Gordon  is  silent  about  that." 
This  is  ni^'ust.  The  poem  is  not  intended  as  a  psychological  study  in  the 
first  place.  The  woman,  as  described  by  the  poet,  is  overwhelmed  with 
grief— and  a  person  in  such  a  state  of  mind  is  not  giyen  to  much  talking. 
Mr.  Brainin  is  also  unfair  in  saying  that  the  poem  was  written  only  for 
the  sarcasm  against  the  Rabbi.  Gordon  has  a  higher  object,  which  is 
embodied  in  the  line  ?»nTin  nrrw  /m  "ipD  pn  (yoI.  IV,  p.  47). 
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and  after  skimming  through  the  HagacUh,  prepares  himself 
for  the  sumptuous  meal  with  pleasant  antieipations. 
Suddenly  a  cry  of  anguish  rings  out  from  the  kitchen^ 
and  Sarah,  his  wife,  announces  the  terrible  news  that 
*^ a  grain  has  been  found  in  the  soup !"  She  was  "^tlf^^g 
ready  to  go  to  the  Rabbi,  but  her  husband  threatened 
her  with  his  fist  and  she  desisted.  He  had  worked  so 
hard  all  winter  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  Passover,  and 
now  all  his  labour  was  to  be  destroyed  in  an  instant ! 
Sarah  did  not  touch  the  food;  her  husband  and  the 
children  ate  it,  but  the  joy  of  the  holiday  was  gone. 
On  the  next  day  Sarah  found  another  grain  in  the  pot 
She  could  no  longer  bear  *'  the  weight  of  two  grains,**  and 
she  hastened  to  consult  the  Babbi  who,  by  the  single  word 
"  Leaven"  destroyed  all  her  hopes,  and  prohibited  the  use 
both  of  the  food  and  the  dishes.  The  poor  woman  was 
afraid  to  go  home,  thinking  of  the  threats  of  violence 
made  by  her  husband  the  night  before.  The  Babbi  sent 
two  public  officers^  to  arrest  Eliphelet,  and  fined  him. 
But  henceforth  the  peace  of  the  family  was  broken. 
Eliphelet  mistreated  his  wife  for  a  time  and  then  divorced 
her. 

Trivial  and  incomprehensible  as  such  incidents  may 
seem  to  men  of  modem  days,  they  formed  part  of  the 
tragedy  of  Bussian  Ghetto  life  in  the  days  of  Nicholas  L 
The  poet  does  not  tell  it  in  a  mock-heroic  fashion;  he 
describes  it  with  all  the  feeling  and  pathos  of  a  tragedy. 
Thinking  of  the  Seder,  and  of  the  stereotyped  answer  in 
response  to  the  "  four  questions  "  the  poet  reflects : — 

fnny  uruK  noi  ,  .  ,  ij^n  onap 

'irrt30  noD  nxr  rwB^  ttj  nb  dkh 

0^^333  mow  Dm  nj^  «{)  DKn 

^  The  Jewish  ConsistorieB,  during  the  time  of  NichoUa  I  and  the  early 
days  of  Alexander  II,  had  police-powers  given  them  within  their  own 
jurisdiction. 
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We  have  been  akyes^-alas !    Whai  are  we  now  ? 
Do  we  not  foil  and  sink,  year  in,  year  ont? 
Are  we  not  fettered  still,  are  we  not  bound 
By  saperstition's  shackles  strong  and  stout? 

And  how  vividly  we  see  the  Seder : — 

,n&*  nvy^  ^an  wn  -pna  ik 

^nwK  nrpD  iv>^^  trmrp  w^ 

,ni-nnoi  nvp^  rvm  mm  fe 

,nn  ^nw  t^dd  tnW>  r6^ 

:n^3n  ^n3"V3  npDiy  ai)  raio  inrtc 

W3^  noiy  ^Dn3  enai^  wm 

jror  w^  mi  ^a  dttm^  t|K 
(p.  5a,  vn  ^n^r  b)    raon  jo  f !  diw  nv»6 

Thank  God !  all  i»  prqmred ;  the  wine  is  red ; 

Inviting  looks  the  round  unleavened  bread; 

From  floor  to  ceiling  all  is  clean  and  bright ; 

The  candles  shed  profuse  a  mellow  light ; 

The  children  'round  the  board ;  and  full  of  cheer 

The  pious  wife  attends  now  there,  now  here ; 

And  he,  arrayed  in  linen  tunic  white 

Of  heart  content,  of  countenance  all  bright, 

Out  of  the  pictured  old  Hagadah  reads 

The  plagues,  the  exodus,  God*s  wondrous  deeds; 

Asserts  that  soon  El^'ah  the  divine 

Shall  come  to  drink  with  them  his  cup  of  wine. 

What  a  picture,  indeed,  of  Jewish  idealiflm.  Unfortu- 
nately everything  was  soon  dianged  after  the  terrible 
discovery  of  the  grain  in  the  soup.  Eliphelet  did  not 
finish  the  Hagadah,  and — 

,prpoo  nmoan  w  ^a  wn  vh 

I  pipDWT  jnnno  aow  o 

,vo3  a¥?tr\  n^an  ^na  bv 
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•  • .  wbut  H2  nb  T«— nrmw  ninn 

To  guard  the  Aphikoman  he  forgot; 
The  pillows  stined,  *twa8  gone,  he  saw  it  not; 
Along  the  walls  fantastic  shadows  crept, 
And  secretly  the  peaceful  angels  wept. 
Slowlj  died  the  candle*s  flickering  flame ; 
The  door  was  opened— no  Elijah  came. 

Eliphelet  avenged  himself  on  Sarah  for  going  to  consult 
the  Rabbi  :— 

:-m  ifcno  me^  obt'ht^  \tnn 

He  visited  Sarah  as  he  had  said, 

And  did  unto  Sarah  as  he  had  spoken. 

and  after  the  divorce  was  not  Sarah  justified  in  wailing  : — 

A  wagon*s  axle  settled  Bethar's  doom, 
Two  barlej  grains  destroyed  my  home ! 

Such  is  the  tragedy  as  seen  from  the  satirist's  exaggerated 
point  of  view.  Yet  in  the  heart  of  the  old-fashioned  Jew 
such  things  were  part  of  joyous  service  and  brought  no 
pangs. 

•prn  nnocn  {Rejoice  on  thy  Festival)  is  another  in- 
stance taken  by  the  poet  to  show  the  inconveniences 
a  strict  adherence  to  Rabbinical  laws  may  cause.  Rabbi 
Ealman,  a  Jew  from  the  Pale  who  did  business  in 
Moscow  far  away  from  his  home,  is  informed  by  his 
wife  that  a  good  match  has  been  proposed  for  their 
daughter,  that  a  meeting  had  been  agreed  on  for  the 
intended  bride  and  groom  and  his  parents  and  friends 
for  the  second  day  of  Succoth,  and  she  requested  him  to 
come  home  for  the  joyful  occasion.    Rabbi  Ralman  in- 

^  Cf.  Oen.  xzi.  i. 
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formed  his  wife  that  he  would  arrive  home  on  the  seventh 
day  of  Snccoth,  and  started  out  from  Moscow.  The 
journey  was  long  and  tedious,  for  it  was  in  ante-railway 
days.  The  poor  man  tried  his  best  to  arrive  home  for  the 
holidays,  in  fact  he  had  reached  within  three  miles  of  his 
home,  when  the  shadows  of  the  night  told  him  that  the 
holiday  was  b^un.  Unwilling  to  travel  the  short  dis- 
tance on  a  holiday,  Babbi  Ealman  was  forced  to  stop 
over  in  the  village  so  near  his  home.  He  reached  home 
early  on  the  morning  after  the  holidays  only  to  find  his 
wife  and  his  daughter  sick  with  disappointment,  for  the 
groom  and  his  party  had  left,  disgusted  with  the  un- 
necessary delay  on  the  part  of  the  bride's  father. 

The  poet  purposely  exaggerated  in  order  to  show  the 
inconvenience  of  the  Rabbinical  law  of  poinn  {Li/mita), 
The  moral  is  shown  in — 

(p.  69.)       . . .  nnwwi  nnr  b)f  dikhd  njon 

Two  thousand  paces!    how  much  woe  and  grief 
They  sadden  brought  unto  this  family  .  .  . 

and  in — 

wm\tno  rrx^  arm  nm^  o 
.  • .  t^mo  vhn  p^w  )n3inni 

Had  not  your  teachers  led  you  with  a  pillar  of  cloud,  you 
would  not  have  refrained  from  returning  home  after  dark:  for  to 
rejoice  on  a  festival  is  a  Biblical  law,  whereas  the  law  of  "  Limits  ** 
is  only  Rabbinic. 

To  Rabbi  Ealman,  however,  the  Rabbinical  ordinances 
were  equally  binding  and  he  fell  a  martyr  to  them.  Myriads 
of  Jews  have  obeyed  these  laws,  however,  without  any  of 
the  tra^c  consequences  which  Ck>rdon  draws  from  them. 

The  last  poem  of  the  series,  pptDT  p  ^ox*  ^^  (Two  Josephs 
ben  Simeon) J  surpasses   by    far  in    its    pathos,  realism, 

VOL.  XVIII.  I  i 
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and  depth  of  feeling  any  poem  in  the  Hebrew  language. 
It  is  a  terrible  arraignment  of  the  Jewish  Consistorial 
boards  during  the  reign  of  Nicholas ;  and  shows  at  the 
same  time  the  attitude  of  the  masses  towards  the  Maskilim, 
the  men  of  the  newer  school.  Joseph  ben  Simon  was  a  child- 
prodigy.  At  thirteen  he  was  already  feunous  for  his  know- 
ledge and  acumen  in  the  Talmud,  and  he  was  looked 
upon  as  the  future  light  of  Israel — in  its  Rabbinical 
sense.  But  Joseph  soon  realized  the  futility  of  a  study 
of  the  Talmud  only,  and  secretly  he  began  to  indulge 
in  secular  studies  also,  to  the  consternation  of  his  admirers. 
His  father  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from  his  course ;  but 
Joseph  maintained  that  the  study  of  the  sciences  was  not 
subversive  of  Judaism.  He  soon  left  his  native  town  and 
went  to  Padua  to  study  medicine.  In  the  same  town 
there  was  another  boy  of  Joseph's  age^  Uri,  the  son  of 
Jochanan  the  shoemaker.  He  was  a  wild  lad,  never  cared 
to  study,  though  his  father  tried  hard  to  make  a  Rabbi 
out  of  Mm.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  had  already  become 
the  terror  of  the  town.  He  took  to  horse-deaJing,  and 
engaged  in  questionable  undertakings.  Upon  being  rebuked 
by  his  honest  father  he  left  home  and  disappeared. 

Rabbi  Shamgar,  the  head  of  the  Consistory,  now  appears 
on  the  scene.  The  board-rooms  are  described,  with  Rabbi 
Shamgar  sitting  in  judgment.  It  was  the  time  of  con- 
scription ;  the  board  is  busy  selecting  recruits  taken  mostly 
from  the  ranks  of  the  poor ;  the  rich  bought  exemptions  for 
their  sons.  One  woman  complains  of  the  abduction  of  her 
only  son  for  military  service ;  but  Rabbi  Shamgar  finds  that 
she  belongs  to  the  family  of  a  man  who  has  four  sons,  and 
since  his  sons  were  scholars,  her  only  son  has  to  be  the 
scapegoat.  Other  people  come  on  business  to  get  passports 
and  similar  things,  and  every  one  is  attended  to  in  accor- 
dance with  the  bribe  he  offers.  Finally,  a  rough-looking, 
stout,  but  well-dressed  young  man  appears  and  asks  for 
a  passport.  He  was  Uri,  the  shoemaker  s  son.  He  spoke 
haughtily  and   impudently.      He  has  to  go  abroad  for 
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"business/'  and  must  have  a  passport.  "But,"  objects 
Sfaamgar,  '*you  are  a  hidden  one^/'  In  response  the 
applicant  drew  a  hundred  rouble  note  from  his  pocket, 
llie  argument  was  convincing  enough.  Eabbi  Shamgar 
knitted  his  brow,  thought  hard  for  a  few  minutes;  then 
his  fietce  lighted  up :  he  discovered  a  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty. "  Some  three  years  ago/'  he  said,  "  a  young  man  of 
your  age  disappeared,  and  nobody  knows  his  whereabouts. 
I  will  therefore  issue  a  passport ;  only  you  have  to  assume 
his  name."  Uri  readily  consented  ;  he  paid  the  money, 
and  left  a  new  man,  for  he  was  now  Joseph  ben  Simon. 
Rabbi  Shamgar  went  to  the  synagogue  to  recite  the  after- 
noon prayer. 

Meanwhile,  the  real  Joseph  ben  Simon  was  studying 
diligently  in  Padua  not  only  medicine  but  also  Jewish 
branches.  He  was  an  idealist.  Medicine  was  to  afford 
him  his  livelihood;  for  the  rest  he  would  preach  and 
teach  a  more  enlightened  Judaism,  a  Judaism  more  in 
harmony  with  philosophy.  After  suffering  hardships  and 
privations  for  five  years,  he  reached  his  goal ;  he  became 
a  doctor  of  medicine  and  philosophy.  He  hesitated  about 
returning  to  his  native  land.  But  the  thought  that  the 
people  there  needed  him  most,  and  the  news  that  his 
motiier  was  sick,  banished  all  hesitation.  With  his  docu- 
ments and  his  old  passport  in  his  pocket,  he  started  home. 
^  The  train  roared  and   puffed,  and  Joseph,  tired  and 

^  Many  fathers,  to  save  their  sons  from  military  conscription  under 
Nicholas  (the  length  of  service  being  twenty-five  years)  refused  to  enroll 
their  male  children  in  the  official  registers  at  their  birth.  These  were 
caUed  '< hidden  ones"  (o^b^  in  Hebrew).  OfficiaUy,  these  were  non- 
existent. As  such  proceedings  were,  of  course,  iUegal,  such  hidden  onea 
were  always  at  the  mercy  of  the  professional  informers  who  constantly 
demanded  black-mail  in  lieu  of  their  silence ;  and  they  suffered  the 
further  disadvantage  of  being  unable  to  obtain  a  passport  legally.  As 
a  passport  is  absolutely  essential  to  freedom  of  movement  in  Bussia,  the 
hidden  ones  were  forced  to  apply  to  the  Oonsistorial  boards  for  such 
documents.  The  latter  often  issued  fraudulent  passports  either  in  the 
names  of  the  dead  or  absentees,  for  a  money  consideration  of  course,  and 
thus  caused  such  tragedies  as  described  in  the  poem. 
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weary,  fell  asleep.  In  his  dreams  he  saw  himself  as 
a  Rabbi  instituting  various  reforms  to  lighten  the  life  of 
his  people,  and  a  smile  of  satisfaction  played  on  his  lips 
when  he  heard  the  blessings  showered  upon  him  by  his 
congregants.  He  awoke  with  pleasant  emotions,  but  fell 
asleep  again.  An  unpleasant  dream  came  to  torment  him. 
He  saw  himself  in  Purgatory,  where  all  who  ridiculed  the 
Rabbis  were  punished.  Among  them  he  finds  Elisha  ben 
Abuyah,  Acosta,  Spinoza,  various  Jewish  Maskilim,  such 
as  Levinsohn,  Shatzkes,  Erter,  and  Lebensohn;  and  he 
heard  a  voice  proclaiming  his  own  doom.  He  awoke  with 
a  start.  Meanwhile  the  train  was  rushing  on.  A  little 
more  puffing  and  roaring  of  the  engine  and  Joseph  found 
himself  on  Russian  soil.  Officers  demanded  passports ; 
Joseph  showed  his  and  trembled  at  the  impression  his 
name  made  on  the  officer.  He  thought  it  was  because 
his  passport  was  out  of  date,  and  declared  himself  ready 
to  pay  the  prescribed  fine.  The  officer,  however,  arrested 
him  on  the  charge  of  murder.  His  fellow  passengers  could 
hardly  realize  tiiat  their  quiet,  apparently  naive,  fellow 
traveller,  whom  they  thought  to  be  a  doctor,  was  a  mur- 
derer! In  prison  Joseph  was  told  that  some  months  ago 
a  horse-dealer  tried  to  smuggle  a  drove  of  horses  across  the 
boundary  line.  The  officers  overtook  him ;  a  fight  ensued, 
and  in  the  TnSUe  that  followed  one  officer  was  killed  by 
the  desperate  smuggler.  He  himself  escaped,  but  amon^ 
his  effects  left  behind  him  his  passport  was  found,  and  the 
description  and  name  tallied  with  that  of  the  present 
prisoner.  In  vain  Joseph  protested  that  he  never  dealt 
in  horses,  and  that  he  had  been  out  of  Russia  these  five 
years.  He  was  kept  in  prison  for  some  time,  and  then 
in  company  with  other  criminals  he  was  driven  on  foot 
to  his  native  town  for  trial.  The  convoy  upon  arrival 
there  met  a  funeral  procession.  The  soldiers,  according 
to  law,  presented  arms  in  honour  of  the  dead.  Joseph 
recognized  his  father  as  the  chief  mourner,  and  wanted 
to  throw  himself  on  the  bier ;  but  the  soldiers  gruffly 
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forced  him  back  into  the  line  of  march.  Joseph  was 
found  guilty  because  the  Consistorial  authorities,  especially 
Rabbi  Shamgar,  deposed  that  there  was  only  one  Joseph 
ben  Simon  in  the  town,  who  had  already  long  ago  acquired 
a  bad  reputation  as  a  heretic.  There  was  nobody  to  take 
Joseph's  part  since  he  was  considered  a  heretic.  He  was 
sentenced  to  hard  labour.  Rabbi  Shamgar  continued  as 
the  head  of  the  Consistory. 

The  poem  begins  with  a  scathingly  sarcastic  enumera- 
tion of  the  powers  of  Rabbi  Shamgar,  who  is  described  in 
all  divine  attributes,  for  he,  too,  by  doctoring  the  official 
registers,  changed  men  into  women,  young  into  old,  gave 
childless  parents  a  half-dozen  sons,  and  vice  versa.  These 
miracles,  however,  happen  to  the  rich  only,  who  have  to 
pay  for  it. 

Joseph's  youth  is  described : — 

^  Dy  jniM  «|-!  mp  rr  p 
. , .  )moDy  nb  pn)  b^  toioc^  p 

The  Talmud  he  read  at  six, 
The  TosaphisU  at  seven, 
And  casoistiy  at  eight 

At  thirteen  he  was  already  a  Talmudist : — 

In  the  Talmudic  sea 
The  leviathan  was  he, 

and  every  rich  man  who  had  a  daughter  of  marriageable 

, , .  rrbn  \r\'^)b  w^b  niotD  2\sm 

Schemed  to  bait  the  leviathan. 

A  realistic  description  of  the  synagogue-court  is  next 
given  (Canto  iv);  it  is  so  realistic  in  fact  that  we  do 
not  care  to  see  it.  Brainin  says  {Haakilodh^  vol.  I,  p.  339) 
that  such  verses  would  not  be  written  by  a  poet  in  any 
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other  langaage.  Perhaps ;  but  then  no  other  people  presents 
such  a  sight  Gordon's  picture  is,  however,  undoubtedly 
overdrawn. 

The  poet  takes  occasion  in  Canto  v  to  apostrophize  the 
extraordinary  desire  for  study,  characteristic  of  Jewish 
boys: — 

njnn  T\fWT\  ntu  Tto  ^now  no 

nnjna  pamn  bv  Ton  jw 


How  strong  art  thou,  all  conquering  desire 
To  know!  in  yoothfal  Jewish  minds  ingrained; 
Upon  the  shrine  then  art  the  constant  fire  .  .  . 

(p.  loi.)  ^nrcPQ  D^ainn  oy  n)ra  wn) 


^pKH  bv  pe^  ?D^bip  on  n3K 

— pp  b^  nw56  ,njnf  ^n  wni> 

. . .  brrtQ  nw  ^3  dik  /rnnn  nw 

Upon  the  roads  to  Jewish  schools  that  lead, 
Behold  poor  youngsters  hastening  with  all  speed. 

And  what  awaits  them  there  ?    A  life  of  need 
And  miseiy,  the  cold  bare  floor  their  bed- 
Such  is  the  Law— and  what  if  one  fall  dead ! 

And  again,  speaking  of  the  Russians  who  glory  in  their 
Lomonosoff— a  self-made  poet : — 

:  omn^n  3)nn3  ^oxh  noa 

How  many  Lomonoso£FiB  in  the  Fkile? 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  Canto  vi  that  all  the 
reforms  Joseph,  or  rather  Gordon,  would  like  to  see  insti- 
tuted are  of  such  a  character  that  they  would  not  in 
the  least  infringe  upon  even  Rabbinical  Judaism,  and  yet 
would  lift  a  burden  firom  off  the  shoulders  of  the  people. 
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Even  for  advocating  such   trifling  reforms  Joseph  was 
looked  upon  as  a  heretic  I 

The  death  and  funeral  of  Joseph's  mother  are  drawn  by 
the  hands  of  a  master,  and  touch  us  to  the  heart  with  their 
genuine  pathos.    Especially  vivid  are  the  lines : — 

iTnpn  ainna  rrnn  ^p  n^m 

^jonp  ir^p  B^p  to^ib  kvid^k  inp 

!  n)OD  ^vn  npnv  Hii\pn  Spi 

^ina:  niyoni  ^nimN  ^yoefa 
. .  ♦  natrm  nyon  i>3  nw  mn  bv 

From  down  the  street  there  eomes  a  rattling  din 

Of  i>ennie8  jingling  in  a  box  of  tin, 

With  ''Charity  from  death  sayes*'  the  refrain; 

The  parses  open,  shnt  the  shops  remain, 

And  sighs  escape,  and  tears  profuse  are  shed: 

They  count  the  tears  that  flow  for  righteous  dead. 

But  how  terrible  was  the  meeting  of  the  two  processions: — 
•  • .  nnrw  mb  nro  nayD  n3 

While  passed  the  mourners*  train  with  solemn  tread, 
Another  column  down  the  road  was  led. 

and  at  this  very  moment : — 

,pnN3  m  po-nan  )bvo 
. . .  iTn  TOTiy  WDB^  ^tp\^  '•ai> 

'' Methinks,*'  the  sexton  said,  "the  body  stirred 
And  trembling  shook  as  though  it  were  alive.** 

Vain  fright  1 

We  are  shocked  at  seeing  Shamgar's  hypocrisy,  who 
after  issuing  the  fedse  passport  and  having  received  the 
bribe : —  , 
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The  "  Hnndred  **  in  his  pocket  stored  away, 
And  went  into  the  Synagogae — ^to  pray.    (p.  96.) 

But  how  ironical  and  pathetic  are  the  lines : — 

— tr»  -uoa  rmut  nmo  ih  )B^3n 

The  pious  souls 

Presented  him  (Joseph),  with  kind  and  gracious  look, 
Phylacteries  and  a  little  Ptayer  Book. 

Indeed,  what  other  comfort  could  the  unhappy  Joseph 
findl. . . 

In  his  renvoi  rmm  Diw^  ^  {Blame  7U)t  Jvdah)  the  poet 
acknowledges  that  the  pictures  he  had  drawn  were  not  at 
all  agreeable,  nay  more : — 

(p.  13a.)         ^mv  D^3  D^auDH  n^  rwvo  b\t 

My  own  sool  also  bleeds,  and  hea^y  is  my  heart, 
At  my  creations  sinking  in  a  sea  of  woe. 

but  he  excuses  himself  in  the  lines : — 

ttmnoi  ^3p  pi  ^n)Dr  pn  ^^ynrv 
inirwn  ^aai  ^nina:  iDyoi  pn 

Am  I  to  blame  if  the  life  of  brother  Jews 
Reflect  but  gloomy,  darkly  coloured  hues ; 
And  that  in  every  station,  high  or  low, 
I  hear  but  moans,  and  see  the  tears  that  flow  ? 

In  a  letter  of  Oct.  27, 1876  {Letters,  vol.  I,  p.  a  to),  he 
says :  '*  Perhaps  my  poem  pfionn  KpVK  will  bring  it  about 
that  in  the  holes  wherein  Jews  hide  themselves,  a  family 
shall  not  be  ruined  because  of  a  *  suspicion  of  Leaven ' ; 
perhaps  isrannoe^  will  show  the  simple-minded  Rabbi 
Kalman  or  lus  likes  the  foolishness  of  distressing  himself  un- 
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necessarily  in  order  to  fulfil  the  commandment, '  Thou  shalt 
rejoice  on  thy  holidays';  perhaps  D^DUK  Dnuna  {Stuffed 
Turkeys),  will  stir  up  the  Rabbis  to  relax  the  rigor  of  the 
dietary  laws ;  perhaps  "n^  ^tr  Wp  which  I  wrote  with  blood 
and  tears,  shall  save  some  Jewish  woman  in  the  future  from 
life-long  ruin  through  the  ignorance  of  the  Rabbinical 
writers  of  grammar  and  the  Bible  ;  perhaps  pyofi^  p  ^OT  ^^r 
will  prevent  a  Jewish  publican  from  issuing  a  fifiJse 
passport/'  And  who  shall  say  that  his  poems  did 
not  have  the  desired  effect,  did  not  open  the  eyes  of 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  his  readers)  Mr.  Brainin 
may  be  right  in  saying  {HashUoaJi,  vol.  I,  pp.  336-71) 
that  there  is  nothing  new  in  what  Gordon  says  about 
the  Rabbis.  But  a  poet  need  not  always  proclaim 
something  new  like  Mr.  Brainin's  ideal  poet,  who 
'*  sees  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other."  Gordon, 
by  giving  popular  ideas  a  poetic  garb  makes  them  more 
striking,  more  impressive.  Had  Gordon  followed  Brainin's 
suggestion  as  to  what  a  poet  should  be,  he  would  be  un- 
known to-day,  and  could  do  nothing  towards  the  awaken- 
ing of  his  people.  Fortunately  Gordon  knew  his  people 
better ;  he  knew  what  would  impress  them ;  what  would 
appeal  to  them.  Hence  his  fame,  hence  his  success,  hence 
the  good  he  helped  to  accomplish.  Nor  is  Smolensky  right 
in  saying  that  his  '^  Epics  of  the  Present "  are  only  of  tem- 
porary value  {Hasliahar,  voL  X,  p.  46a).  Many  generations 
will  come  and  pass  before  the  reforms  advocated  by  Gordon 
shall  be  brought  into  realization.  While  those  misuses 
of  Judaism  endure,  these  poems  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value. 
And  when  the  golden  days  of  true  reform  shall  have  come, 
these  poems  will  be  read  with  renewed  interest,  because 
they  will  be  recognized  as  having  contributed  a  great 
deal  towards  making  the  era  of  reform  a  possibility. 

But  in  justice  to  the  memory  of  Gordon  and  to  himself, 
the  present  writer  finds  it  necessary  to  make  the  following 
statement : — 

In  his  review  of  that  portion  of  Gordon's  work  dealing 
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with  Rabbis  and  Rabbinical  institutions,  the  writer  may 
have  used  expressions  conveying  a  sense  of  disrespect  for 
and  disparagement  of  Rabbinic  Judaism.    Such  were  not 
the  writer's  intentions,  nor  axe  those  his  views;  but,  in 
interpreting  another  mans  thoughts,  the  reviewer,  if  he 
be  fair,  must  of  necessity  reproduce  that  man's  thought  as 
he  imderstands  it — only  this  and  nothing  more.    But — 
this  is  more  important — Qordon  himself  was  not  always 
the  iconoclast  he  shows  himself  to  be  in  the  above-quoted 
poems.    He  was  not  a  radical  in  its  sinister  sense— destroy- 
ing, tearing  down.    He  even  acknowledged  the  justice  of 
the  opposition.    In  an  undated  letter  {LetterSj  H,  p.  438) 
he  says :  **  After  all,  the  complaints  of  the  ultra-orthodox 
against  the  Haskalah  and  the  Maskilim  are  not  without 
ground.  ...  To  our  sorrow  we  must  realize  that  the 
culture  we  are  striving  after  will  make  us  drink  gall 
and    produce    thistles    instead   of   flowers.      We  lament 
not  because  of  the  customs  neglected,  or  the   'fences' 
broken  down,  or  the  burden  of  practices  and  observances 
thrown  off;  but  because  the  unruly  waters  have  reached  to 
the  very  soul  of  our  religion ;  and  a  keen  sword  lies  at  the 
very  throat  of  our  faith  and  its  existence.    A  true  Haskalah 
like  that  of  Saadjah,  Maimonides,  and  Mendelssohn  is  very 
scarce   among   us;   an    imaginary,   destructive  Haskalah 
prevails.    The  Maskilim  have  taken  the  shell  of  civiliza- 
tion and  dressed  themselves  in  it  for  appearance's  sake; 
but  the  kernel  they  have  thrown  away.    They  combine 
the  unpleasant  traits  of  the  places  they  left  and  of  those 
whither  they  came ;  they  are  not  particular  about  religious 
commandments,  and  have  no  scruples  in  adopting  even 
those  practices  which  have  given  Israel  such  an  unenviable 
reputation  among  the  Gentiles.    The  Maskilim  of  the  better 
sort  may  be  truly  educated  men — but  they  are  traitors  and 
are  ashamed  of  their  own  race."  Are  not  these  the  sentiments 
of  a  truly  religious  Jew — ^nay ,  of  a  conservative  even  ?  Only, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  Gordon  wrote  his  epics 
the  Haskalah  was  young,  and  its  champions,  in  the  first 
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flush  of  enthusiasm,  went  to  extremes,  and  Gordon  with 
them.  But,  when  the  crucial  moment  arrived,  the  moment 
of  choosing  between  a  cultured  Judaism  and  a  culture 
without  Judaism,  we  find  Gordon  on  the  side  of  Judaism. 


n. 

Lyric  Poema. 

As  a  lyric  poet  Gordon  shows  his  powers  only 
when  expressing  his  feelings  with  relation  to  his  people. 
His  poems  of  nature  are  beautiful  more  because  of  the 
language  than  of  the  contents.  The  poems  30K  ^n  (Spring) 
and  '^nvh  an  {The  Lord's  Feast)  are  didactic  rather  than 
descriptive.  The  gist  of  the  former  is :  every  feeling  man  is 
bound  in  love  to  nature  and  to  God.  The  revival  in  nature 
symbolizes  to  him  resurrection  and  immortality.  He  philo- 
sophizes as  to  the  origin  of  nature,  sings  praises  to  God, 
and  encourages  man  not  to  fear  death.  As  a  rule,  nature 
descriptions  are  not  Gordon's  strong  point.  Of  his  twelve 
sonnets  in  vol.  I,  only  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  are  Jewish ; 
the  poet  bewails  in  them  the  death  of  two  Russian  Jewish 
periodicals.  Dawn  and  Zion.  The  rest  are  rich  in  rhetoric 
and  mild  satire,  but  lack  in  feeling  and  in  depth.  In  his 
translation  of  Byron's  Hebrew  Melodies,  and  of  some  of 
Schiller,  he  shows  himself  the  master  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage that  he  was,  the  translation  appearing  like  original 
poems.  Gordon,  the  poet,  revealed  himself  in  his  Jewish 
lyrics,  for  his  heart  is  bound  up  with  that  of  the  people. 

A  poet,  subject  to  various  moods,  he  is  swayed  alter- 
nately by  feelings  of  joy  and  despair.  He  had  dedicated 
himself  to  the  Hebrew  muse  from  his  earliest  youth,  as 
stated  above : — 

PWD  hv  "np  ny  /onn  ^^a  on 
nv:  ly  ^^^h  n^'^ssh  nay 
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In  early  childhood,  ere  from  mj  brow 
The  dew  of  youth  was  dried,  a  vow  I  vowed. 
The  Hebrew  tongue^s  eternal  slave  am  I. 
My  life  with  hers  forever  be  interwoven! 

He  sings  because  he  cannot  help  singing,  like  the  German 

poet's 

Wenn  ich  nicht  sinnen  and  dichten  soil, 
So  ist  das  Leben  mir  kein  Leben  mehr. 

So  Qordon : — 

:  ^mw  nwin  ^^ma  ^^  p 

/motr  vnipu)  /a  oik  rrn 

. . .  ^miw  nrxa  nns^  ^i^wk  to 

My  soul  and  character  I  cannot  change, 

Thus  God  created  me,  thos  I  remain; 

The  muses  stir  me,  and  I  must  obey; 

As  I  have  sung  I  will  yet  sing  again.    (voL  I,  p.  zxii.) 

He  calls  upon  his  people  to  arise  from  their  lethargy : — 


nncn  i?  \n  mi  pv  r^ 

Arise,  my  people,  sleep  no  more. 

The  night  is  fled,  behold  the  dawn,    (ibid.,  p.  44.) 

This  Eden  land  with  open  arms  awaits  thee, 

Her  sons  shall  henceforth  as  a  brother  hail  thee,    (ibid.) 

Alas,  it  proved  otherwise ;  but  the  signs  of  the  times  in 
1863  looked  so  favourable  ;  all  that  seemed  necessary  was 
to  be 

At  home  a  Jew,  without  a  man.    (ibid.,  p.  45.) 

He  refutes  the  imputation  that  the  Jews  are  incapacitated 
for  knowledge  and  education;  and  he  appeals  to  his 
brethren : — 
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To  knowledge  give  your  life. 

But  the  poet  does  not  always  find  himself  in  the  happy 
mood  of  hopefahiess.  From  the  height  of  the  heavens, 
whither  he  was  carried  on  the  wings  of  his  fancy,  he  sees 
a  panoramic  view  of  the  condition  of  his  people.  He 
beholds  the  pillars  of  Judaism  trembling  on  the  point  of 
collapse,  and  the  youth  escaping  through  the  windows; 
the  dingy 

^Dnwn  ^»  ^ow  onoi^Dn  inn 

Qeder  (School-room)  where  the  youth  are  slaughtered, 

young  men  sinking  in  the  "Sea  of  the  Talmud";  the 
blind  old  man  who  is 

,rvtnn  wnopa  wy  nte  tod  an 

A  rabbi  blessing  his  people  with  a  new  rigorous  interpretation ; 

the  heads  of  the  Consistories  emptying  the  pockets  of  the 
people ;  the  confusion  of  ideas  and  ideals,  one  not  under- 
standing the  other;  and,  above  all,  a  flocki  the  ^rvM  Tiy 
{Tfie  Lord's  Flock)  without  pasture ;  its  wool  sheared  and 
led  by  blind  goats  ...  he  realizes 

That  even  on  high  the  rich  are  respected; 

he  sees  also  a  tablet  with  letters  erased  representing  his 
own  youthful  ideas,  and  he  can  no  longer  contain 
himself: — 

nnw  . . . 

/^yi  n^am  ^cnpn  n-mo 
. . .  HDiKH  no^pn)  ,Yit<n  aw^ 

Alas! 
Of  all  my  dreams  not  one  has  come  to  pass 
Purification,  education, 
Jewish  national  restoration. 
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and  he  falls  from  heaven  to  earth  rhb^  ny2  (On  the  Moon 
at  Night),  The  same  undercurrent  of  despair  runs  through 
the  poem  ^  OK  nD^  (Whom  do  I  drive  for  ?).  A  vague 
consciousness  of  the  futility  of  his  work  steals  upon  him. 
Who  will  understand  him ;  who  will  appreciate  him  1 
The  old  generation  looks  with  suspicion  upon  poetry  and 
the  poet:— 

^rxrhrxi  momp^DK  /i^bq  nits 

There*8  death  in  song— in  rhetoric  heresy, 
One  must  not  with  a  poet  share  his  roof— 

the  tender  daughters  of  Zion  are  not  given  a  Hebrew 
education,  for 

mryh  rvhsn  nn)n  Tio^jn  na 

A  woman's  Torah— *tis  apostasy, 
the  new  generation  has  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and 

/i^K  ijr  /no  ny  ^Saan  yr  v^ 
. . .  )3)ir^  vh  DK^  DipD  ly  ^^K 

With  rapid  strides  they  rush  ahead, 
And  who  can  tell  how  long,  how  £Eir? 
Perchance  whence  there  is  no  return  .  .  . 

For  whom  then  does  he  sing  1  He  consoles  himself  with 
the  thought  that  there  is  still  left  ^*  one  in  a  city ;  two  in 
a  province "  who  do  not  ridicule  the  songs  of  Zion.  For 
these  he  sings ;  they  will  understand  him ;  them  he  em- 
braces with  tears  and  exclaims : — 

oynv  m  '•d  ^nn^ny  enn^  '^  i  ^n 
(p.  104.)       1  D^a^nnxn  o^Kiipn  dhk  w  «!>  dk 

Alas  I  who  can  divine,  who  can  assure 

That  I  am  not  the  last  of  Zion's  bards, 

That  you  who  read  are  not  the  last  who  read. 

^  A  pun  on  Toa  mo,  a  Kings  iy.  4a 
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Such  feelings  of  despair  ding  to  him  continually.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  a  satirical  poem  he  cannot  forget  the 
misfortunes  of  his  people,  and  a  cry  of  anguish  escapes 
him.  The  poet  holds  his  pen  in  his  hand.  What  shall 
the  theme  of  his  poem  be  (rt*^  Nin  no  IT  nco)?  Various 
subjects  suggest  themselves  to  him,  and  one  of  these  is : — 

Shall  1  this  ink-drop  towardB  heaven  throw 
Into  a  flood  to  turn,  and  drown  my  tears 
Upon  my  people*8  ocean  depth  of  woe  ? 

Fortunately  the  ink-drop  on  his  pen  dries  up  . . .  but  not 
his  despair.  What  are  we  ?  he  asks  in  ^nx  inv  {The  Lord's 
Flock) ;  a  nation,  a  people,  a  race,  a  community?  Seeing 
the  various  ways  in  which  the  Jews  are  exploited  by  their 
oppressors,  who  '^  skin  our  hide,  shear  oui*  wool,  and  lead 
us  in  a  wilderness  where  there  is  no  pasture,"  he  comes 
to  the  conclusion : — 

Not  a  people  nor  community 
Are  we;  we  are— a  flock. 

Thus  also  in  nrac^  pho  (Departure  of  the  Shechinah). 
The  Shechinah  departs  because  it  can  no  longer  see  the 
cruelties  and  injustice  rampant  in  the  '*  vale  of  tears  '*;  it 
stops  a  few  minutes  with  the  poet  and  whispers  to  him : — 

^troni  rwnvo  ma  c^ta^  in^u 

My  sympathies  to  thee,  unhappy  bard. 
My  fellow  sufferer,  like  me  as  grieved ; 
Thy  bloom  evaporates  for  lack  of  air, 
Thy  soul  is  stunted  for  the  lack  of  space. 
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For  what  is  the  fate  of  the  poet,  after  all  ? 

:  Ti)3n  ^n  b^  yam  d^^tiiod 

,m3n  JOT  ^D)i>n  rwnn  ,r«5^n 

• . .  nra  nw— inatr  nKVi  ,Y^r\ 

Alas,  for  thee,  0  thou  who  dreamest  dreams, 
Thy  life  is  one  long  chain  of  hittemess ; 
Thou  sleepest,  dreamest— momentary  peace— 
How  breaks  thy  heart  at  the  awakening! 

(voLI,  pp.  1 13-14.) 

How,  then,  can  the  poet  sing  of  joy  and  happiness  ?  '^  In 
my  youth,"  he  says  in  niwn  nibjD  (At  Dawn)  (voL  IV,  1-4), 
'^  I  used  to  rise  with  the  dawn,  invoke  my  muse,  and  sing 
pf  love,  of  fidendship  and  delight,  of  freedom,,  and  hope  and 
comfort."  But  a  change  came  over  the  vision  of  his  dream. 
For— 

Ere  yet  the  mom  in  glory  rose, 

While  yet  I  tuned  my  harp's  sweet  string, 

A  change  came  over  me,  alas! 

I  can  but  wail — I  cannot  sing! 

For  frightful  dreams  I  saw  by  night, 

I  saw  my  people— horrid  sight ! 

He  saw  the  lowliness  of  his  people,  their  numerous 
bruises,  their  false  friends  and  evil  teachers,  sources  of 
their  poverty,  and  his  life  became  embittered : — 

No  more  my  joyous  strains  shall  ring ; 
Of  freedom,  light,  I  must  despair — 
Eternal  servitude  I  sing, 
I  dream  disgrace,  polluted  air. 

The  rhymes  which  from  my  pen-point  flow 
Are  tear-drops  on  my  nation^s  woe. 

Henceforth  my  muse  is  raven  black : 
Each  word  a  curse;  each  phrase  a  dirge! 

And  with  all  that,  Lilienblum  and  Mordecai  Cohen  say 
that  Qordon  was  not  a  national  poet.  Verily  the  ways 
of  the  critic  are  strange. 
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The  riots  of  188 1  called  forth  two  poems  of  Gordon,  the 
one  li>:  I3^:pr3)  u^-iya  (We  wiU  go,  both  Toung  and  Old) 
breathing  defiance ;  the  second  nDmn  ^niriK  {Sister  Jtuha- 
mah)  consolation.    In  the  former  he  says : — 

^w  inK  Dy  yW^^n  nne*  oy 
:  OTP3  nrw  ya  napoo  *3 

. . .  OTTw  TOD  D^B^K  D^Jtr  nr 

We  were  one  people,  one  we  shall  remain— 
Out  of  the  self-Bame  well  our  course  was  hewn : 
Both  grief  and  joj  we  shared  tbem  all  alike 
In  exile  these  twenty  centuries. 

And  even  though — 

,n\in  Dw  ,i>Snno  ^ijron 

The  storm  rages,  winds  terrific  howl, 

The  foaming  waves  up  to  the  throat  have  reached, 

we  will  not  give  up  the  fight,  but — 

•  • .  w^BD  HDB^n  i>K  )Bnp  nan 

To  God  we  cling  and  to  his  Law — 
The  holy  tongue  we'll  not  forget  .  .  . 

Yet.  if- 

By  God*s  decree  to  wander  we  are  doomed, 
We  go  both  young  and  Qld. 

In  a  more  passionate  and  vehement  tone  the  poem 
nomn  ^mm  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  pathetic  of 
Oordon*B  lyrics.  The  dedication  is  devised  by  the  in* 
genuity  of  persons  who  are  not  allowed  to  speak  freely ; 
but  the  symbol  is  well  understood|  and    is   the   mor^ 

VOL.  XVIII.  K  k 
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appealing.  The  poet  addresses  himself  to  the  daughter 
of  Jacob  whom  Ben-Hamor  has  defiled — an  allusion  to 
Gen.  xxxiv.    He  begins  with  words  of  condolence : — 

/TDnn  wrw  ^ne^nn  no 

.TOPW  inn  TO  i3i>  ^b:  to 

)b^  no  D^JBiB^  i^^nh 

Abbn  Ti)a3i  uni\^  ik3  dk 

iTOnn  WW  j\vn  lan 

Why  wailest  thou,  0  sister  dear? 
And  wherefore  do  thy  spirits  droop? 
Thy  rosy  cheeks  why  wan  and  sear? 
Thou  wast  defiled  by  a  bestial  troop ! 
If  fist  prevails,  if  cowards  assault, 
0  sister  dear,  is  that  thy  fault? 

After  showing  to  her  that  she  was  not  at  all  rendered 
impure  by  the  bestiality  of  her  assailants  since  the  very 
blood  they  spilled  will  mark  them  like  Cain  with  the 
blood  of  Abel,  he  finds  some  melancholy  consolation  in  her 

dishonour : — 

...  I  patient  bore 
With  aching  heart  and  body  sore 
Afflictions,  pains  which  did  befall ; 
Yet  hoped,  nor  left  my  land  withal— 
But  thy  disgrace  I  cannot  bear, 
Come  hence,  come  home,  0  sister  dear. 

And  he  ends  by  saying  that  since  we  have  neither  a  house 
nor  a  mother,  let  us  go  to  another  inn,  let  us  go  to  the 
land  where  freedom  reigns  supreme,  where  no  man  is 
ashamed  of  his  nation  or  of  his  God  ^ 

^  The  solution  that  Gordon  suggests  In  his  poem  is  eyidently  emigration 
to  America,  and  not  to  Palestine.  The  following  quotation  from  a  letter 
written  to  M.  Qordon  in  1885  will  throw  some  light  on  (Gordon's  attitude 
towards  Zionism.  In  response  to  Lilienblum*s  criticism  that  he  did  not 
sufficiently  bewail  the  afflictions  of  Israel  (referring  to  the  riot  of  x88i), 
and  that  he  did  not  sing  in  honour  of  Zionism,  he  says  in  his  letter : 
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But  to  return  to  his  personal  poems.  In  tiwo  ^nNV3 
(-4*  my  Departure^  from  Tdz\  written  in  1872,  the  poet 
enumerates  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  his  people  and  ends 
with  the  self-gratulation : — 

* :  wn  vh  ik— ^loa  pK  k»<  nny 
.wo  i)y  0133  i>y  ^i>yD  hki^  my 

And  80,  six  years  my  brethren  have  I  served, 

And  go  without  reward;  but  not  in  vain 

My  hibours  and  the  duties  never  swerved : 

Their  children*s  children  through  my  work  will  gain. 

But  in  the  following  poem,  pnatn  rhr\o^  his  despair  steals 
upon  him  again.  He  addresses  himself  to  Furah,  Lord  of 
Oblivion,  and  begs  him  to  cause  him  to  forget  his  former 
ideals.    In  this  poem  Gordon  shows  himself  iconoclastic. 

^^  The  reason  I  did  not  write  any  Jeremiad  on  the  riot  was  because  I  did 
not  see  any  use  in  it.  Have  we  not  enough  lamentations?  and  will 
lamentations  in  Hebrew  affect  our  enemies  who  don't  read  Hebrew 
anyhow  ? 

wsrv  Dny  on  ?Dn3y^  r]TD3  no 
•yffdv*  ^iTiri'  ^u^coh  ^|1D3 

Why  preach  to  Jews?    They  know  their  misery. 
Unto  the  nations  preach,  and  let  them  hear 
And  tremble  .  •  . 

It  is  false  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  ideal  of  a  national  resurrection.  Like 
all  faithful  and  loyal  Jews  I  desire  to  see  the  salvation  of  my  people ;  but 
I  wish  this  redemption  to  be  complete  and  not  merely  to  be  delivered  from 
the  yoke  of  the  nations  only  to  fall  beneath  a  more  terrible  yoke — that  of 
ignorance.  How  can  a  nation  exist  without  civilization  ?  Our  fathers 
escaped  from  Egypt  and  took  along  their  silver  and  gold,  but  not  their 
darkness  and  plagues  ...  If  we  are  to  leave  Europe  without  taking 
along  their  civilization,  what  is  the  good  of  leaving  at  all  ?  It  is  better 
to  perish  in  slavery  than  to  lead  the  supposedly  free  life  of  the  savage. 
These  are  the  reasons  why  I  did  not  vmte  any  poems  on  the  recent 
events.  At  any  rate,  silence  is  not  opposition.  A  secret  love  is  some- 
times better  than  an  open  one/'  (L«tter«,  voL  II,  pp.  1x3, 1x4.) 
^  An  allusion  to  Exod.  zzi.  a,  11. 

K  k  9 
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In  his  youth  he  awaited  every  day  the  arrival  of  the 
Messiah — ^he  did  not  oome.  He  hoped  that  the  Haskalah 
would  prove  a  blessing — it  proved  a  £u]ure.  The  Hebrew 
language  used  to  be  his  delight,  for  he  thought  that — 

The  nation  reriyes  with  its  tongae't  renaissance, 

and,  like  a  lover,  he  found  pleasure  in  her  speech,  in  her 
every  expression ;  even  more — 

She  was  my  altar — nay,  my  goddess  she. 

This  hope  was  also  doomed  to  disappointment.  If  he 
could  only  forget  his  former  dreams;  but  he  feels  there 
is  no  hope,  unless  '*  by  means  of  his  epitaph." 

To  this  appeal  Purah  suggests  drunkenness  or  charms 
as  an  antidote  to  unpleasant  recollections,  to  which  the 
poet  replies: — 

^Dm  ^30  in3  ^aiN  ^nay  rmtc 
:  DruK  K^  ^n^  y^  nae^  vh  r 

imo  neo  ^npyo  /3k  ^acno  nnKi 

/lajr  i>K  pro  pK  ^^ay  i^^atw  ;b  ^k  ,^ 
•  •  •  ^nap  \^  ^3  ny  kd-w  Ki>  kdi 

I  am  a  Jew,  alas,  of  Naziritic  race 
And  cannot  find  oblivion  or  mirth  in  drink- 
Alas  I    I  am  a  man  of  intellect  and  think— 
No  confidence  in  magic  formulas  I  place. 
Woe  unto  me,  a  Jew  of  intellect  possessed  I 
Incurable  I  am  until  my  filial  rest.    (toL  V,  p.  26.) 

Again,  he  exclaims  in  despair : — 

ijraK  wi  no  hv  /rm  /inantc  re  i>y 
:ynD«w  h\?  dk  ^ik  ^B^intc  dk  "h  ^k 

What  shall  I  speak  of,  brother,  what  announce  ? 

Woe  if  I  speak,  woe  if  I  hold  my  peace,    (ibid^  p.  36.) 
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and  after  such  an  outburst  we  may  believe  with  him 
thatr— 

wn^  tra^n  now  ^iiK 
. .  •  ^niK  n^rton  km 

The  Jeremaio  soul  perchance 

Within  my  fiame  new  lodgement  found. 

In  his  more  calm  moods  he  felt  the  sweet  consciousness  of 
duty  well  done : — 

/noon  vh  vw  /nm  nb  jnn 
(vol.  V,  p.  28.)     .nb^b  r^i  w  p3  rrorh  Tnnmy 

I  chanticleer,  the  task  performed 
Which  from  on  high  fell  to  my  lot: 
Announced  the  near  approach  of  mom, 
I  lusty  crowed,  and  wearied  not. 

Addressing  himself  to  his  pens : — 

nDp  b:s  ii3  ny  ^oy  dhk 

/rain  ^rwi^D  loya  ntiD3  ^a 
(vol.  I,  p.  123.)      .^niWD  k5>  pnw  di^  ny  nfrooi 

Be  ye  my  witnesses  against  my  foes 
That  in  all  honesty  my  lines  I  penned; 
A  nation's  scribe— my  duty  I  fulfilled. 
And  rest  nor  sought  nor  found  until  the  end. 

Again,  in  a  poem  to  Dolitzky,  he  expresses  his  optimism 
in  the  following  noble  apostrophe : — 

:nnru  om^DD  )y*w  bn  ik 

/inKi  *33K  Dn«^  D^  nb 

, , ,  i3Dvy  i!\nJp  nnp  Di>»i 


'  The  word  *U3  is  homonymous. 
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Life  is  awfol— death  is  dire,  .  .  • 
Of  them  we  both  stand  not  in  dread ; 
We  both  are  not  mere  barren  trunks, 
Too  dull*8  the  axe  to  strike  ns  dead,  .  .  . 

Dn:3  to  ^  T103  ^TID3 


Nor  you  nor  I  will  e'er  regret 

The  dreams  you  may  and  I  did  dream. 

:  rnn  t6  nnw  oi  g*tv  n^tanni 

^nnc^  *TWD3  KTn  bn  pb 

. . . !  nDpo  tn  rhv  ;ov  ip  kh 

Twas  no  mirage  in  dreams  I  saw, 

Nor  shall  &lse  light  thine  eyes  deceive: 

like  unto  me  the  grave  defy, 

Soon  I  am  gone— my  pen  receive!  .  .  . 

This  poem  was  written  July  14, 189!%.    Three  months  later 
Gordon  was  no  more. 

Conclusion. 

The  preceding  chapters  will,  it  is  hoped,  have  given 
the  reader  a  comprehensive  idea  of  Gordon  as  a  poet.  To 
quote  all  the  noble  passages  of  Gordon's  poems  would  be 
to  reproduce  the  six  volumes  of  poetry  which  he  left 
behind  him.  We  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  upon 
his  Jewish  poems,  because  they,  more  so  than  the  others, 
tend  to  show  the  true  nature  of  our  poet,  though  his 
r\y^  D^c^i>j5'  '^nvh  non  (Hannah  after  Thirty)  and  ijno  n*3 
^n  bJ?  {The  Cemetery),  which  are  human  and  express  the 
Weltschmerz,  are  equally  forcible  and  sympathetic.  The 
latter  would,  in  fact,  compare  with  Gray's  Elegy. 
His  Elegy  rw  ^n  {Oh,  Brother!)  on  his  firiend  Micah 
Joseph  Lebensohn,  written  in  1854^  at  the  age  of  twenty- 

^  In  his  preface  to  this  poem,  Gordon  describes  the  state  of  his  mind  at 
the  beginning  of  his  career  in  1854  : — 

**  Those  were  the  days  before  the  young  grapes  ripened ;  the  days  of  the 
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two,  in  the  form  of  a  morality  play,  is  a  masterpiece 
of  poetic  expression,  and  shows  a  mastery  of  language 
unequalled  in  Hebrew  litei*ature.  Of  his  123  fables,  36 
of  which  are  original,  the  translations  surpass  their 
originals  by  their  beauty  of  style  and  diction,  and  his 
original  fables  are  rich  in  humour,  and  pithy.  His 
epigrams  and  Almakams  are  keen  and  brilliant.  How- 
ever, as  this  essay  has  been  somewhat  too  long  already, 
we  can  but  mention  Gordon's  other  poems  en  paaaant. 
To  sum  up  we  may  say,  and  with  truth,  that  Gordon 
stands  pre-eminent,  in  &ct  unique,  in  Hebrew  literatui*e 
as  a  master  of  language,  as  a  poet,  and  as  a  humorist. 

Gordon  complains  of  a  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  the  Hebrew  reading  public.  Thus,  in  a  letter  written  in 
1880  to  his  bosom  friend,  Kaplan,  he  says :  "  My  work  in 
the  field  of  Hebrew  literature,  and  all  the  honour  of  the 
new  Jewish  literature  is  vanity.  What  good  is  it  to  me 
to  have  written  my  verses,  seeing  that  nobody  appreciates 
my  work  ?  My  songs  are  like  the  crowing  of  the  cock 
which  only  peasants  hear  and  understand.  •  .  .  Can  I 
expect  praise  after  death  who  have  been  almost  forgotten 
while  living?.  .  ."  Again,  describing  the  funeral  of 
Nekrassoff,  Russia's  national  poet,  and  the  honours 
showered  upon  him  (Dec.  30,  1879),  he  says*:  "I  also 
hoped  to  be  a  Jewish  Nekrassoff ;  I  also  hoped  to  break 
the  Jewish  chains  by  the  force  of  my  words  and  to  level 
the  wall  which  surrounds  them,  the  Chinese  wall,  by  the 

fledgling  just  coming  out  of  its  shell.  A  ray  of  light  broke  forth  and 
I  saw  that  the  day  was  approaching  for  me  to  go  out  in  the  bam  and  to 
seek  grain  for  myself;  but  my  feathers  had  not  yet  sprouted,  and  my 
beak  was  not  yet  sharp  enough.  The  walls  of  the  Beth  Hamidrash  began 
to  totter  and  I  was  standing  one  foot  in  the  four  cubit  of  the  Halachah, 
and  the  other  in  the  regions  of  life.  When  I  began  to  walk  with  trem- 
bling knees,  to  shift  for  myself,  and  there  was  nobody  to  help  or  support 
my  tottering  steps,  I  met  Lebensohn,  ...  a  fledgling  like  myself,  but 
with  grown  feathers  and  a  stormy  spirit — and  he  showed  me  the  path  to 
light.  Some  steps  we  plodded  together,  he  leading  and  I  following. 
Alas !  he  disappeared  too  soon  I  .  .  ."  {LeUersy  vol.  I,  p.  977.) 
'  Ibid.,  p.  93. 
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trompetB  of  poetry  (an  allunon  to  Joshoa  vi.  20).  But 
my  people  does  not  understand — tberefore  I  shall  not  die 
the  death  of  poets  like  Nekrassoff;  my  people  will  .not 
stone  me  with  poems,  nor  crown  me  with  flowers ;  would 
that  they  do  not  crown  me  with  thorns,  and  do  not  stone 
my  coffin!" 

Fortunately  Gordon  was  not  right  in  thus  complaining. 
These  letters  must  have  been  written  under  the  impulse  of 
momentary  disappointments.  It  was  true  that  he  was 
greatly  chagrined,  and  the  peace  of  his  mind  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  unfavourable  and  unjust  criticism  of  M.  L. 
lilienblum,  who  was  his  friend;  for  he  thought  that  the 
critic  voiced  the  popular  sentiment.  But  Frishman's 
brilliant  reply,  and  the  polemics  of  other  writers  against 
Lilienblum,  should  have  reassured  him.  The  banquet 
given  in  his  honour  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
literary  labours  in  1881,  and  the  numerous  letters,  dis- 
patches, and  poems  of  congratulation  proved  that  he  was 
still  looked  upon  as  the  "Lion  of  the  Company."  And 
when  the  Lion  was  dead  a  cry  of  sorrow  rang  out  from  the 
hearts  of  his  admirers — and  their  name  is  l^on — ^not  only 
throughout  Russia,  but  wherever  there  was  a  Jew  who  read 
Hebrew,  for  every  one  felt  that  with  the  death  of  Gordon, 
the  Haskalah  lost  one  of  its  most  daring  champions,  and 
the  Hebrew  muse  its  darling  child. 

No  nobler  tribute  can  be  bestowed  on  any  poet  than 
that  which  Gustav  Earpeles  did  on  Gordon,  and  we  close 
with  some  extract  of  his  article  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung 
des  Jvdenthum8y  1892,  no.  xliii,  pp.  506 : — 

In  the  Schiller  homestead  at  Weimar  a  poor  young  wanderer  came 
once  with  the  question,  **  Does  Schiller  live  here?"  "Yes,"  was  the 
reply,  **  he  lived  here,  hut  he  is  long  since  dead.*'  **  Schiller  dead !  *' 
The  poor  lad  coald  not  comprehend  it  *'  Can  a  Schiller  die  ?  "  I  can 
well  imagine  that  a  similar  incident  may  occur  to  some  Jewish  youth 
in  the  future.  Leon  Gordon  dead !  and  with  these  words  a  world  of 
poetry  and  fancy  is  destroyed  for  thousands  of  our  co-religionists. 

*'  He  was  a  great  poet ;  a  pillar  of  fire  of  the  muses.** 
Soft  and  lovely,  pure  and  bright  rang  his  song  when  it  sang  of  human 
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feelings.  A  ray  of  the  light  of  love  diffused  itself  through  his  poetic 
creations,  and  gave  them  a  peculiar  character.  He  was  not  a  mere 
dinger  of  lamentations,  but  a  leader  on  the  path  of  progress  and 
freedom.  His  vivid  perception  of  the  conquests  of  the  new  time 
expressed  itself  in  his  songs,  pervaded  by  a  profound  grief  which 
moved  every  feeling  heart  by  the  delicacy  of  lofty  sentiment  and 
by  the  spirit  of  truth ;  also  the  old  song  of  Zion  found  an  echo  in 
his  poems. 

Poetry  with  him  was  not  a  profession  but  a  holy  avocation.  Pure 
honesty  and  modesty  which  never  offered  appearance  for  life  and 
truth,  distinguished  him  from  all  his  fellows.  Whatever  he  expressed 
in  song— the  sorrows  and  desires  of  love ;  longing  and  satisfEiction  ; 
grief,  resignation,  and  cheerful  reliance— all  sprang  of  the  well  of 
pure  human  sympathy,  deep  enough  to  penetrate  every  one,  bright 
enough  to  sparkle  with  variegated  opulescence.  In  everything  a 
genuine  feeling  finds  expression;  one  picture  suggests  another, 
but  an  ardent,  sea-deep  love  for  his  people  is  always  at  the  bottom. 
Gordon*8  art  consisted  in  that  he  combined  diverse  elements  of 
feelings  and  ideals  in  an  artistic  composition,  in  the  shortest  space, 
and  by  the  simplest  means.  . . .  Especially  remarkable  is  the  fact 
that  in  the  desolate  tyranny  in  which  he  lived,  Gordon  was  a  poet 
of  freedom.  This  nightingale  sang  also  in  winter !  And,  indeed, 
his  song  was  the  tone  of  the  nightingale  and  the  lark ;  it  announced 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era  to  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  the  deceived.** 

Dr.  Earpeles  concludes  with  a  comment  on  the  last  line 
of  Gordon's  n'hv  ^'^n  no  ir  hdo  {A  Drop  of  Ink\  which 
reads:  riDOn  B^iw  acnn  *niy  (While  I  was  thinking,  the 
ink-^rop  dried) — 

No,  my  dear  Gordon,  your  pen  point  was  never  dry.  Tou  had  so 
much  to  sing  and  to  say  about  all  the  misery  that  met  thee !  And 
thouBands  listened  to  thy  song,  and  thousands  lived  with  thee  in  the 
world  of  thy  songs,  which  enchanted  them  like  a  midsummer  night*s 
dream ;  and  thousands  will  revive  and  be  elevated  by  the  graces  of 
thy  song,  the  music  of  thy  singing,  the  sound  of  thy  words,  and  the 
power  of  thy  feelings.  Thy  tomb  will  be  set  in  their  souls,  and  they 
will  remember  for  ever  thy  profound  feelings,  thy  noble  conceptions, 
thy  staunch  faithfulness,  thy  firm  truthfulness,  thy  pure  love,  lofty 
spirit,  and,  above  all,  thy  genuinely  poetic  gifts. 
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GoBDON^s  •*  L'Ehvoi." 

But  fifty  yeaTs  and  two  I  lived. 
Already  age  is  coming  fast 
My  Tigour  wanes,  my  eyes  are  dim, 
A  clond  npon  my  spirit  settles. 

The  cloud,  the  shadow  *tia  of  death ! 
I  see  him  drawing  nearer,  nearer. .  • . 
My  strength  gives  way  at  his  approach. 
Behold  him  aim  his  arrow  at  me  ! 

Thy  two^dged  sword  is  bat  a  straw! 
I  fear  it  not ;  it  cannot  fright  me ! 
I  am  prepared,  0  death,  to  go 
To-day  or  whensoever  it  please  thee. 

My  work  is  done,  within  these  leaves 
Unto  my  people  my  soul  I  poured; 
What  matters  if  my  day  is  done  I 
Or  if  my  frame  to  ashes  turn  ? 

And  may  it  rot,  and  turn  to  dust. 
Within  these  leaves  my  soul  I  bound 
(For  leaves  possess  vitality) 
And  from  oblivion  thus  preserved  it. 

Destroy  my  skin,  my  flesh,  0  death. 
And  grind  me  unto  dust  and  clay 
(I  am  but  clay— the  potter  thou). 
My  soul  within  my  books  shall  live! 

And  some  may  joy  when  I  am  gone. 
Some  may  condemn  me,  stone  my  grave ; 
This  be  my  comfort:  one  perchance 
Will  see  my  soul  and  understand  me; 

Will  feel  my  thought  and  my  emotions, 
In  fiesh  and  skin  my  spirit  clothe — 
And  if  my  people  gain  aught  by  it. 
Then  I  will  lie  and  rot— in  peace. 


A.  B.  Rhine. 
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AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  LITURGY  OF 
THE  DAMASCENE  KARAITES. 

No  one  acquainted  with  tbe  brightness,  beauty,  and 
spontaneity  of  thought  and  expression  which  characterize 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Synagogue  can  possibly  bestow  a  large 
amount  of  admiration  on  the  Services  of  the  Karaites. 
As  is  usually  the  case,  compai'ison  with  the  really  fine 
proves  fatal,  or  all  but  fatal,  to  that  which — without  being 
destitute  of  certain  merits  of  its  own— is  clearly  inferior  in 
point  of  beauty  and  the  perennial  interest  which  springs 
from  deep-seated  reality.  The  Karaites  would  probably 
have  done  wisely  if  they  had  retained  the  essential  features 
of  the  ancient  Hebrew  Services  and  only  adapted  them 
here  and  there  to  what  they  regarded  as  their  own  special 
requirements.  As  it  was,  their  opposition  to  Talmudism 
blinded  them  to  their  own  better  interests.  The  parts 
which  they  did  retain  they  often  mutilated  and  altered  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  few  beautiful  ancient  phrases  left 
shine  out  like  pearls  in  the  midst  of  a  heap  of  far  less 
valuable  material  Nor  were  they  much  more  fortunate  in 
their  imitations  of  classical  Babbanite  models.  To  produce 
a  really  good  and  striking  imitation  a  degree  of  talent  is 
required  which  almost  borders  on  genius,  but — so  far  as 
poetry  and  higher  religious  inspiration  are  concerned — 
the  Karaites  were,  and  probably  still  are,  as  a  body  very 
far  removed  from  the  standard  of  their  Babbanite  opponents. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  speak  of  details  in  a  brief 
introduction  like  this ;  but  I  will  add  that  the  estimate  of 
the  Karaite  Services  formed  by  Zunz  (Ritv^,  pp.  156-62), 
and  recently  confirmed  by  Harkavy  and  Kaufmann  Kohler 
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(Jewish  EncycL  articles  on  "Karaites,*'  voL  VII^  pp.440,446), 
will  certainly  not  be  reversed  by  future  scientific  writers 
on  this  subject,  although,  of  course,  the  new  material  that 
is  now  more  generally  available  will  greatly  help  to 
promote  a  fuller  study  of  the  whole  matter. 

The  real  interest  of  the  Karaite  Liturgy  lies,  not  in  its 
own  intrinsic  merit,  but  in  its  historical  associations.  No 
student  of  post-Talmudic  Judaism  can  ignore  the  great 
Karaite  schism  which  began  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century,  continued  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  to 
increase  in  both  polemical  and  social  power,  and  still 
survives  in  a  flourishing  condition  in  the  Crimea  ^,  although 
it  has  dwindled  down  to  something  that  is  not  much  more 
than  nothing  in  its  earlier  strongholds  in  different  parts  of 
the  East  and  European  Turkey.  But  if  Karaism  must, 
fix)m  an  historical  point  of  view,  be  studied,  it  is  clear  that 
its  forms  of  religious  services  must  be  studied  too ;  for  it  is 
in  the  ritual  of  a  religious  body  that  most  of  its  ideals, 
doctrines,  hopes,  and  fears  find  a  clear  and  popular 
utterance.  Another  kind  of  historical  interest  lies  in  the 
connexion  that,  of  course,  does  exist  between  the  Services 
of  the  Synagogue  and  those  of  the  Elaraites.  It  is  from 
this  point  of  view  that  Zunz  approached  the  subject,  and 
penned  the  pages  of  his  Ritus  already  referred  to.  Again, 
the  Karaite  Services  branched  ofl*  from  the  orthodox  ritual 
at  a  time  when  the  Siddur,  as  it  now  exists,  was  in  the 
process  of  formation  or  rather  extension,  and  when  the 
MahzOr  had  not  even  begun  to  exist.  The  question,  then, 
arises  how  much  the  Elaraite  Liturgy  in  its  earliest  form 
borrowed  from  the  then  existing  authorized  or  unauthorised 
liturgical  formulae.  This  question  still  awaits  an  answer. 
It  may  possibly  never  be  answered  at  all,  but  it  would 
clearly  not  be  right  to  give  up  every  attempt  at  finding 
a  solution. 

'  According  to  Harkavy,  op.  cit.,  p.  446,  coL  i,  the  Karaites  are 
estimated  to  number  at  the  present  time  10,000  in  Bussia,  and  about 
a,ooo  in  other  countries. 
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The  best  known  form  of  the  Karaite  Services  ^  is,  how- 
ever, of  a  comparatively  late  date,  having  been  redacted 
by  Aaron  ben  Joseph,  who  appears  to  have  been  bom  in 
the  Crimea,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
though  he  later  on  flourished  at  Constantinople^.  That 
two  kinds  of  earlier  redactions  existed  has  been  known 
for  some  time  past^.  One  of  these  was  said  to  be  very 
ancient,  and  the  other  was  ascribed  to  R.  Joseph,  the  feither 
of  the  Aaron  already  mentioned.  In  addition  to  this 
information  there  is  now  the  fact  that  the  British  Museum 
Karaite  Service  Books  preserved  in  MS.  form  (Or.  11530, 
^53  ^  ^53^»  ^53^>  besides  four  volumes  of  Piyyutim),  and 
representing  the  use  of  Damascus  and  Jerusalem,  differ  iii 
almost  all  matters  of  detail  from  the  redaction  of  Aaron 
ben  Joseph,  though  agreeing  with  it  in  its  general  principle 
of  arrangement.  The  question,  therefore,  which  must  be 
asked  is  whether  the  British  Museum  texts  represent  the 
ancient  form  mentioned  in  Dr.  Neubauer's  work,  or  whether 
it  is  another  form  again.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
redaction  of  R.  Joseph,  the  father  of  Aaron ;  for,  supposing 
him  to  have  lived  in  the  Crimea,  it  would  be  strange  that 
his  order  of  Services  should  be  found  in  use  in  Damascus 
and  Jerusalem  rather  than  in  the  Crimea  itself.  The 
probability  is  that  Aaron  ben  Joseph  merely  issued  a  fresh 
redaction  of  the  form  of  Services  originally  planned  or 
executed  by  his  father,  and  that  the  later  recension  of  this 
order  superseded  the  earlier.  There,  therefore,  only  remains 
the  possibility  of  the  Palestinian  Services  being  identical 
with  the  much  older  form  already  referred  to.  One  might 
even  regard  the  identification  as  probable  rather  than 
possible,  for  there  is  so  far  no  other  Karaite  ritual  to 
dispute  the  claim  to  antiquity  thus  made  for  the  now 
accessible  ritual  of  Damascus  and  Jerusalem.    The  fact 

^  Printed  at  Venice,  1599 ;  Vienna,  1854,  &c. 

*  He  composed  his  important  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  entitled 
inian  -igd  in  1094. 
.'  See  Kenbauer,  Au$  d*r  Ptkrsburger  BiMoih$k,  pp.  58,  140. 
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that  Palestine  became  the  headquarters  of  the  Karaite 
body  not  so  very  long  after  its  rise  within  the  Persian 
dominions  would  also  seem  to  favour  the  probability  that 
an  earlier  liturgical  use  would  be  preserved  in  the  two 
Palestinian  cities  named  rather  than  in  Constantinople  and 
the  Crimea.  But  no  fully  satisfying  answer  can  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  be  given.  Future  discoveries 
may  either  confirm  or  overthrow  any  theory  that  may  be 
formed  on  the  strength  of  the  data  before  us. 

Turning  now  to  the  special  part  of  the  subject  as 
represented  by  the  text  given  in  the  following  pages,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  short  treatise  exhibits,  if  not 
the  high-water  mark  of  the  Karaite  devotional  spirit,  at 
least  a  very  fiEur  approximation  to  it.  It  is  here  called  an 
Introduction,  not  so  much  in  the  usual  sense  of  affording 
a  clear  and  historical  insight  into  the  details  of  the  Karaite 
Liturgy — for  this  it  only  does  to  a  slight  extent — but 
rather  because  it  was  intended  to  promote  the  general 
spii*itual  preparedness  for  prayer  on  the  part  of  its  readers. 
It  will  be  seen  that  pp.  510-15  deal  with  the  proper  attitude 
of  the  worshipper  towards  his  Creator,  the  times  of  prayer, 
the  language  to  be  used,  cleanliness,  &c.  On  p.  515  begins 
a  section  treating  on  the  obligation  to  honour  places  of 
worship,  and  on  the  manner  of  doing  so.  Then  follow 
remarks  (p.  516}  on  the  treatment  that  is  to  be  accorded  to 
the  Sefer  Torah.  Lastly  (p.  517)  there  is  a  paragraph 
describing  the  kind  of  personal  character  that  befits  those 
who  act  as  ministers  in  places  of  worship. 

The  attentive  reader  will  easily  discover  the  extent  to 
which  the  rules  contained  in  the  treatise  are  to  be  ultimately 
referred  to  Babbinical  tradition,  and  he  will  also  notice  the 
points  of  diffSerence  between  the  Babbanites  and  the  prin-, 
ciples  laid  down  in  the  Karaite  use  of  Damascus.  One  of 
the  most  striking  rules  is  that  the  sci'olls  of  the  law  are  to 
be  kept  in  the  Synagogue  only. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  Karaite 
worship  appears  here  in  a  special  local  colouring  belonging 
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to  a  definite  time;  for  the  treatise  was  written,  and 
probably  also  composed,  at  DamascoQ  in  the  year  1700, 
and  is  prefixed  to  the  forms  of  week-day  and  festival 
services  as  then  in  use  in  that  city.  No  author's  name  is 
given,  nor  are  any  authorities  quoted  in  it.  It  is  possible 
that  Daniel  ben  Moses  P6r5z,  who  figui*es  very  largely  as 
a  book-collector  and  author  at  that  period  ^  and  who  (with 
the  exception,  however  as.  it  seems,  of  the  present  treatise) 
wrote  the  MS.  from  which  the  text  is  taken,  was  himself 
the  author  or  compiler  of  it ;  but  all  that  can  at  present  be 
urged  in  favour  of  this  suggestion  is  that  if  Daniel  had  not 
himself  been  the  author,  he  would  have  been  likely  to  have 
inserted  the  author's  name,  or  given  some  indication  of  the 
origin  of  the  treatise  in  a  MS.  planned  and  partly  written 
out  by  himself  wHh  a  view  to  presenting  it  to  the  Synagogue 
of  hi^  city.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  himself  the 
aujthor  of  it,  his  silence  might  legitimately  be  ascribed  to 
modesty.  Anyhow,  all  that  we  know  of  Daniel  Peroz 
proves  him  to  have  been  a  person  of  considerable  capacity 
and  zeal,  and  he  was  no  doubt  quite  capable  of  writing 
a  treatise  like  the  present  one. 

The  text  derives  some  additional  interest  from  the  fact 
that  it  represents  an  undoubted  specimen  of  the  Arabic 
tiialect  used  by  cultivated  Jews  at  Damascus  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy.  A  few  remarks  on 
linguistic  peculiarities  will  be  found  in  the  notes  on  the 
text  and  translation.  For  the  rest  I  must  leave  this  part  of 
the  subject  to  Arabic  specialists.  My  translation  must  in 
some  instances  be  regarded  as  conjectui*al. 


*  See  Pinsker,  rrmoTp  ^iDipS  pp.  130-1,  167-9  (where  also  several 
other  members  of  his  family  are  named) ;  also  Neubauer,  Aus  der 
JP^lmtmrger  BUfUothekf  p.  a6 ;  Steinschneider,  Die  arabische  LiUratur  derJuden, 
p.a5a 
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L   Text^ 
Or.  2531. 

Fol.  3b.  pnD  i>3  ^  33*   KO   1313  ft*  JOT  nfOJ  »ft*    D^J  ^  '*»   DOT 

i>!ftn*  l«D»ijK  }M  *3yK  hkW^k  p  pnro  ddk  rrM?ti  jk  d^w 
nKi>iti)K  in  if)  row^  yooi^Ki  i>pp^K  p  n3?Ki  vn  npi>K3  *i>K  wu 
lyoyni^w  i>*^nni>Ki  Tjon^  m3Dni>Ki  I3e6w  mrayi>K3  ^bt^ 
noo  3i>Di>Ki  yn  rrr  p3  i>inni)in  hv^5w  jnsn^  Dnpni>Ki  i\3Di>w 
^  DKni>K^  Kncoiiw  3in5)K  nw  p  ^i)i  Tii  ?wn5>w  Kip  ^t 
i3r  D^  pt  •  rtfrAti  wr\xfin  nbn  k^iw^k  *n  mm  •  3Kivi>K 
wi^wDK  mw  ?K  WPK  K3or^  •  i>np^K  rto6  nnWm  v^^  rx^hno 
D3n  'pft  •  ni>  ii)3  tnn  f^h^rhn  omi^y  Wi>  mtay^JKi  meWtc  *^ 
'Tis'iijio  n«e3K5>K  nom^  kvw  •  Dsr^K  mn  ncicy^  f^Kioiv  jrtD? 
*3fc<n  ni>w  ni^K  ''p'hihH  tTfbH  ^t  pni6  nK5>vi>K  fro^si  •  pit  k^ 
IT?  nsK  Dioi  Wi  niK  nnifh  pwhn  wjk  p  vj  niS  oioi  i>Kn 
nnini>  np33  np33  moyin  ni>ip3  s-ijn  -^3  in  Kcnnpii  •  nncrjK 
ins^M  r3Knpi>K  nKpiK  "hv  'K3inD  lim  »3ip^  jsi  '*»f>  i>^ 
^  ninpn  hm  ny3i  'ip3  ''»^'»  n*3  *t  wnwip*  wjo  ni^  mK3iri>Ki 
\nn  *t  mW^K  3i?ii  •  ^rhtprt  mbJp  ny  i>3n  'ip  "hn  'w  '*•  tv 
Foi.  4  a.  HKiiJV  -on  nn^nvi^  n«33K^  I  ^t  -ni  npi  •  'ki3io  "^towi  pnpii>ic 

nni3T05>K   nKp1Ki>K    Ti    HKPIK  ^t   IK^iKi^KI  ie33KijK  Km^W  «C3 

ip3i  31P  n&  mn  '*d  'ip3  •  p|B^:i  •  n^  nivm  •  nnnxwi  •  u^^rr^  s-n 
i>Kpi  'ai  '13  nante  nniD«w3  iWK  i>Kpi  'ii  •nonKi  nnnw  d*%t« 
•'31  "mncw  r|W3  ^noip  i>Kpi  'ii  't^  ninini>  Dip«  nW  nivn 
*t  n^piK  '3  *i>r  ?K3  TOK  ny  5>K*n  '*d  ;y  swoi^K  -dsk  linai 
tnioi  Ki>«Di  Mi3n3  i>y  td  Kin  kdi*3  Kni^n  pon  ni>ip3  or^ 

*  In  the  panotuation  some  of  the  special  fbatores  apparent!  j  (though  not 
exolusiTely)  belonging  to  the  Damascene  dialect  are  reproduced  in.  the 
text.     The  original  is,  however,  itself  irregular. 

*  The  MS.  has  ;mo  ;  see  the  translation. 

'  I  Ghron.  zxiii.  30.        *  a  Chron.  xxix.  37,  a8.       *  Ps.  Iv.  18. 

*  P*.  Ixiii.  7.  '  Pd.  cxix.  6a.  •  Ps.  cxix.  147. 
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nniwii>K  mW>K  |k  ^y  ^  kdJjj^k  ivdjk  np  •  'y\  *  nni>K  Dip 

to'^bv  33^  Kna  Dtni^K  p  wnai  n^m  onnv  m5>X3  orn^  wnvy  i>nN 
Dtn  Ko  npi  i>3  ^t  D3inDn  |«  ^ias^  nenKayi>K  \t6  i5n  ^i>y  nn^ipn 

WDK)  •  'ai  **M  ini>nn  insn  ny  i>33  '*»  m  nanatc  np  n^h  poa 
jni)  nya  p  Nrnn  ftc  ^f  wAvhti  nn^p  ko  *i)y  npa  mi>v  inn 
p  IT?  ^H  nini  ^i>K  DDC^i>K  y^yi?  mno  anp  p  ioi>K  rfpi  -uoi^K 
^3yK  KPinpi  me^i  rni>vi>K  npi  pa^  Di>  ddc6k  npiev  hik\  •  Knm^ 
^n  «iDKi  ♦  ODt^bvt  ny3  Knnwi>n  rw  niDDioi^K  wdki  •  pnpi^K  nwi^n 

^m  •  pBB^K   WI3^  I  fK    ^i>K    DOB^K   pp  3^r  13D    VT   SnyO   m^Fol.  4  b. 

jK^)  onnv  ^3yD  Ti>-n  powi^te  ^b  ddb6k  D5in  npi  in  crnnv  frfr^ 
HO  nyai  •  aiioiv  ^d  w  pn«iDiv  ^d  iv  pi  ^3y«  n^ann  ikid  nni 
^  nKa?wi>K  yo  Wbo  tntc  nii>vi>K  fw  inpo  mW^K  nnpite  fco-on 
linDn  in^prn^  wnai  K3Ki>  i>r3Di>te  p  nhn  pn  jk  nj*  Ki>  npai  any 
ni>on  in^prn^  noK^  'ipa  iHa  o^i^i^K  new  nn«?  *d  ito  pi  ny 
p  n3K3  mm  '31  'nnnn  r|DKi  mi  n3i3  ''^i^  bbrh  n'^bb  lynrm 
Tii>K  iKD3i6  r\y*  hnt  b'^np  bnp  ikd  •  ^  Nn^D  Dri>^  d^)  bw^:hH 
Knonr  nii>  ^rc  ^i>y  jk  wna  ni>n?^  n^jKiay^K  nii>i5K3  mi^^KS  ^iiKy 
KM  jKD3Ki)K  ^i>v^  )K  na^K^Jte  n5>T  fy  3^n?iJK  •  nii>^K  jy  yao^  dk 
bni^  p  "'NviB^  p^  jK  lya'  pNi>  •  ntir  k^  ko3  ^i>y  Kin  neiy^ 
"'kvsb^  bJ?  13  Ki>  iKi>  n^3Kn3y^K  f&bbta  m  "hT  ^k^  r|-\r  Ki^ 
IKTHK  }jDi  HKi^^K  p  K^K^  fys  nfiiyD  p  |KDTi>K  b^o  ''bv  onao 
•  nn  6k^  p  n^i)y  *  ilyn  ?k  khdi^  kd3  'h'^  n:K  nsiwi^KD  Kn^oKytD 
n^3i>K  ^jyK  n^Dipi>K  Sbpi^K  ira  p3^  fK  it^  nnb^Ani  nJini^K  kidki 
mK3y^h  nii>^i)i  p3Kipi>i>  fiK  mKnsK  ip  jK^oi^K  nnm  o^iwT  ^•n 
'^D  na  KS:n  kd3  nniKoy  wnnKB^  }k  nj^  i>KD3»  -Tjoi^Ki  \^3  nao 
nVD33  ^n3  ^D  |i3^  iriDKi>K  nii>3i>K  »d  mW^K  iksd  kdki  •  ny  J^Kptn: 
^n3  "hn  rto^  n^i>y  *i*ryn  pi  •  'iai  •'*»  D^ni>K  iDia  |  mi^npoa  'ipaFoi.  5  a. 

*  Dan.  vi^ii.  '  Ps.  xxxiv.  a.  »  a  Chron.  xxix.  3a 

*  ilrn  —  jXju,  •  Text  apparent!  J  corrupt. 

*  Pb.  Ixviii  a^. 
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rwein^i^  Dipn*  |t(  ikd^k  i^ai)  n?^  win  •  wd  ^py  noK  enm  thwk 
m*  i>Dr  on  •  ^?DnD^  ruK  lim  *{>«  im  rri>y  ay  wd  i>y^  njo  ni^tc 
rai>K  i>DV  Tin  nja  on  •  tw^Jph  mn  anT  ^ea  ''kt^?  'vhoi 

•  nKaii>i>  Kp5>6  na^^te  jt^  rfro  •  ik^jAk  apAi  mJ^ki  5pHi>w  r^^pi^w 
p  tpwi^Ki  1d6k  p  imwi^K  apni  kh^o  nyDi:oi>K  y\oibh  p3^i?to 
^i>K  r5>}ii>«  boT  Dn  •  kS^k  dd^k  ihai  •  dtoo  nyenjoi^K  nKaiDn5>tc 
mwinKi  ny  jnnK  '*Da  tnnpK  boibt^  tan)  •  p^K  ^  p^i>w  rajoi^K 
n^D^n  on  'Til  *xmy  nartDn  ^k  onanpai  njno  brm  i>K  DKiaa  'ipa 
nKi>iji)K  Dona  rrnto  aern  r6  jjo  iki  ♦  iKweci^K  p  Dn5nDi>tc 
'ipa  nn  naci  ^y\  on  i>a  p  mNiDm  Jppbn  n^i^n  on  •  ^i>iK  ihd 
VT  Kin  }Ka  feci  'ui  »ynn  linn  Da^5>pD  jnn  n^on  larn  ivm 

mbp  pa  iw*  fK  n^na  nbn  "hr  rw  |KD»e^  ♦ia^  Kh  •  naiK 
Dn  •  noiD  IK  nr6  ^no  ntDDi  ^d  ^c^  w  i>w'w  Dai>a  T^ni  •  nnRiDi 
on  nnnteoi^M  noKin  yopi>  nn?i  nno^i  na  i>DnB^i  n'^yvijK  nan^ 
vn^roa  i^cnp  n«w  oiipn  li^o  13^'^^K  '*  nnte  ina  :  hp^)  injea^ 
Foi.  sb.ny  D^tiB^xa  nnpK  nKnnDfc6K  mm  ;n^y»i  |  nwD  i>y  imi 
'ipa  Jiy  nro  lon^Da  hth  KinpKi  'ui  *i^»  noa^  D^nea  ni>ipa 
pa^  kS  ns^  nr  ^  W  ix  "fl^bb  w  win  •  'ai  "V3d  hbid  nnoM 
xin  m^a  n^t5^  kS  ns^  noxn  ^i^y  v6\  nma  ^i>y  nh  n&a  ^d  ni^» 
kS  nyoD^  nnna  niae  i>ie^  win  no^  ^3d^  rvarix*  vb)  rr^w  tor 
na^  bnyo  H*^a  n^p5>^  mni^K  i:jn  •  Tyab  *|ifi  pvavwh  ya^n^ 
jK  n?*  wh  •  Kfion^  nb)  aiKnn^  t6i  •  jhKi>K  ^b  naaa  ik  nSy  ^ 

•  noDKi  pK^K  pai  nra  pa^  win  •  n^no  wh  ^Dia  Ki>i  pn^v  pa  ^i>y 
aiTO  D^Dy  fKoi>D  ^i>y  r^Kapwa  yrw  n^aa  rh^^hH  ^n^  run^  on 
li>D  iKn^  Ki>  nD  'ipa  n*iKp)i>  ^w^rKa  nnasn  p  i^ym  nnp^ 
bpH  vh  nmjD  lenpo  Kvai^K  p  rTi>api>K  pai  wa  pa^i  'ai  'Dnan 
5KnD^  nxoy  p^  B^twii>te  p  moKa  pS^i>  nnaK  nb)  ivna^D  kh:© 
nim  n-uoDK  "nD*^  ntei^v^Ka  nronnwe  i>ap  nyKo  brvxs*  on  •  na 
*i»<  nrhbn  tb)^)  nrrbv  nn?i  i^w  p«5>K  ^k  earn  on  •  nn^3 

^  Olearlj  pronoonoed  <'  liamrim-ma."       *  Exod.  xl.  3a.        '  Isa.  i.  16. 
♦  Isa.  vi.  a.  •  Exod.  iii.  6.  «  Jer.  x.  7. 
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nSe^  '31  *aim  ney  5w  nriK  ney  ^3  ^  'pK3b^a  rp5>K  n^vo 

•  »nr6K  p  TOK  nowa  nDK-tfij^a  Krr5>y  ai^  ni>K  fi^nQ  now 

jro?  I  *D  npnjnD  p^K  ^iwa  *'KDi«y  jia^  }k  irrK  ^Swi^K  ^i>y  a?^  Foi.6a. 
Tiri  D^r  ^nn  KDii>«i  bhibn  toii  idi  ftK  p  tfto  tkpj^k 
«h'ajpybK  p  r|i3  nb  nyKO  r|ipi  yn  np5>j6  n^  p  If^  n^^o 
p  Konpnc^i  rt^tnp  f\T  \»  neipi  *d  n^i>r  ayi  'a«ini>«  ^  't^voD 
win  bn  ^  5>?n  oSt  ftt  nb  w  k^  •  nmrbH  ro^ryf?  nyanw  rm? 
ITM^  fK  rri>y  a?*D  ntCDa^eci^K  ni  ns^K  tnn  mK^  nitt  'hv  *nf^  tarr 
^i>y  m^  npr  on  •  yn  nf6«a  ^^  mi>pa  nnm  i>DOK  ^i>K  hdio 
p  n»  ^na  WDa  ''KDnnyo  ''Kanwio  rwiw  D^rrp  naj^  rppD  nai^p 
r6  ah)  now  -ram  jy  r?Ky  i^n  i»5n  a^To  ^Dwa  mKi>  hm^h 
'ipa  nnoaao  mm  na^to  owa  lin  pa^  Ak  i^i  nanoi  inrtDi  'piy 
nnnw5>  lan  •  niith  lim^  on  'ai  *maw  mn  Dvii>K  ^nar 
Doa^  on  'ai  *  d^^k  n^  bn  o^iay  o^ya  nan  'ipa  marrh  boHm 
vh  rm  KDyi>K  fhnaa  "'wiywDi  nnjKn  Kvpi>  wd^  yft  nKi>i>  nn^ 
oa^T  iK»^  'y\  ^^ea  t^^  ^nniD»^  'ai  ^ybn  ^  ^ntne  ny  ^5>k  'ipa 
K»^3  'V3  nTn«6i>Ka  miDKa5>K  dkih^jk  inpn  'ai  ''^  nn  lanai  trip 
noT^^  •nai>Di>  nn^o  yhy  on  'ai  "D^eeo  i>K  bn  d^m  i>K  iyaai> 
nienp  ^Di  •n^neea  wirDpni  j^kd^kI^k  innn  niKi>ni>K  i^tcn  ^d  kS^k 
5>aa  w  }WD5>na^  Ki>^i>  i^naKc^no  ponn  5>a  pa  i>yD^  t^  jKnm  yor 

•  nbn  ^^ne  »p3n  |  nnno  onnaw  •  Tura  ary  •  Daaai>  i>y  iaai>  Fd.  6  b. 
^D  "lin  ^HKtD  WD1  •  nnnw  nixwi  •  onnan  vhk  •  pwD  Danw 

n^e^  TK?a  wtd  inoni^K  aj^D  nn^t  n6D5>  wdki  •  ktk  wiTi 
pa^i  D^Kyi>K  nnn?  yanxi  pt6«i  kidd^  ife  nft  }«  hv  mD^6a 
aaoa  nniv  ^m^  vh  n^H  DW3e<^  otb^  •  ^Kni>K  ^inn  ^d  i>^Dni>K 
kS  n^  non  hyf^  j^  nni6  ktk  m^  r6i  *  nei^a  pDiDKoi>«  voJph 
yo?5>K  yo  m6irbK  pm  hkid  «f>v  p  ^d  i^^pi  •  rh\p*  kd  niK^n  ^ 
'^lana  mi^npoa  yft  'ip^  ^Kw6a  mo  jk^  apKyo  n^KD  yawn  aao  i^ii> 


^  Gen,  iii  19.  «  So  MS.  »  For  rfT9f 

«  Pb.  U.  19.  »  Pi.  ozxiii.  a.  «  Pa.  oxUiL  6. 

'  Pa.  IzzxWit  low  '  Pi.  oxzxiy.  a,  «  Lam.  iii.  41. 


"  P8.lxTlii.a7. 
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'Wf  '^  iha  mote  inr  ?«  n^  ^d  fnonc^shH  nh  v^  ^  'y\ 

VD  bn  rcftotahH  D?S  Tin  irm  •  'J'  Tina  i5>i?n  orrr  ott  •  '^ 
WW  ono?^  n»  Twa  onrnv  ibjr  16  n*ro  m  nwathn  orriDK 
KtDa  maw?^  on  •  mnr  kd  m  ^eino^  n^n  ^  n^  inar  ?« 
wno^  pc  ny5i>  nna^  k^  Ik  eriw  vi  noi^  •  ra  m?  mw;^ 
nan  ich  •  oha  tm  aJ>n  rma  ^m  hm^jk  Djcoechc  nh^  •  pawjoi^K 
pnaoi^Ka  enwo  pa*  wh  •  mch6«  n^ia  bwo  nnae  |oi>  •■wW'k 
^iari  •  rroD  ^y  t«  jAk  DnM>K  Bto  i^ic^  ^d  i>iJWDiw  •  iwTOi>«i 
|K^«— •  mm  ba  n«aw6K  jhd?  nioa  tVh  njiai^n  hvn  «  nnn?^  jk 
Foi.  7a.  1^  yptn  DDK  n5^Ta5>«  I  KDK  •  mnnBT^io  nxnnSiw  n3^Ta5>«  nana 
wnai>K  WDK1  •  rrani^  rrpjcD  wo  mnaan  ^y  ''ptchn  thHJ?H  uh^ 
nch^  '^D  |y  'ipa  panii>i>  ppKDi>«  ^d  Ti  p  aani>t<  ^  mi>?i>K  *n 
n6Bi>a  Knanpee  Knw  'w  *  rana  b  xnnatD  '^^  naio  ^aubo  np  ny 

•  HKoaaK  jn  p  pwi^K  ^i>r  nn^^K  jnD  nriaji^Ka  maoi^K  }Ka  d^dk 
iSaen^  ^nn  Kmm  noKpi^K  ^arow  jnan^K  ^^  ypn  rmmrrtK  wdw 
jrw  •  tDpD  nnaa^na  pxi^K  ^«  nwoi^K  ^p  k4^  ypni  •  nn6i>K  ma 
jnD  nna?i>Ka  mjoi^K  ixa  t^  Knan«p  Knw  ph  d^d«  Knnp^  d^ 
}K  ay  •  ni>Dni>«  pkok  nan:  jnhn  •  njrnai>K  ^d  hJpp  Koa  nn^ 
Di>?  }tn  •  iBp»  r|pi  IK  nnKayi^K  ]taio  ^d  ptDtDwoi^w  dkck^jk  waia^ 
vf\y  ni>K  pKOK^K  NOK '  nii^Ka  ^b6k  }Ka  ninDp  ^d  mo^JKa  jm  iDi>? 
nK^npi  ianpi>K  imbn\  n^mn^w  n^aaniw  «W>nn^  i^no  f\yp\  KiTd 
Dib  KiTD  wa^  nijK  KtDW  •  niDWoi^K  ^iVDi  ny^ny  KnyaKini  ytDc^ 

•  T^  ^^^  ^^  *^3n  niDTDi  ninmi^K  nan^  nWj^Ka  n«npKi>K  nay 
ni>K  janpi^K  py  hkWjk  ik^j  own  wm  inKW>K  ^k  ii>ya  jk  thw 
Dvin  nK  |Ki>  toa^a  p  onyo  » 'lya  jk^jk  if»  k^km^k  fy  na  n6a^ 
'bv  aa^D  ^5^»i>K  na  ^nna«  Kn«D  •  rwy  Ka^nwr  6Di>  pK  pno  naa^ 
mci^n  *D  %n  nnnne^nijK  ?nD  wdki  •  mv  jK^yw  nnnKyK  nyKoai^K 

Foi.  7  b.  '^w  ^nnyKi>«  i>Kn  ^di  •  yrt  TOD6ci>  D^6yni>K  bnn  *d  i^oyn  |  iww 
'Mph  Km  ponMcoi^K  n^a  n^inK  aan  •  yft  natD  nonni^K  ai>D  i>Kn 
Daa5>K  }Ki>  nKattijio  niani>K  p  nnKnoi  Kpa  ^i>y  pani  Koai  i>Kan  p 

^  t  Kings  viiL  54.  '  The  word  ^^nn^  is  repeated  in  the  MS. 

'  i.  e.  vrrowx 
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ntVH^n  t6)  nnn  ^  dhowk  li^ic^  nh  dh^k  neot6w  -naii^K  p 
nrrhv  i^  nft  p  Mnatcn^ai  iTtidbd  DPmnjcp  i^w  }Ki>  nV:n 
Dn6n  \b}r  Kin  bDi>i>K  p  mni^  no  itDfiD^  ^nn  D«DKi>i>  niit^H 
rrot62  iTjp  Dnbyn5>K  inn^  npn  run  onon  pa^  maiK?  }io  mb 

•  BHT  B^P  cnnp  •  njn  Di>ipi>  Tii>D^  '*  •  '^  D^i>Ka  naioa  ^o  im 
rtnnii>K  nKTK  npii  •  o^bn  'hn  pwni  nanjn  rrwrh)  o^ina 
iSnm  npn  ^owDKDi>^a  tv  oxtDeci^K  ttntcnp^  pn  nwx6^a  iKnp^iw 

•  jntD"!^  f^mi  ai>pi>K  n»  pnnrp  ^nn  jDKa^K  ^d  btmo»^  mil  teaai 
i>ap^  yn  me  "n'naB'i  rai  D^n5>K  ^pdt  nb)p  frtti  in  5>PDi>K  rnno 
yr\bBn  r\H  ^yoe^  ny  vppm  ''^oi^  yft  nSpa  ii>n  iwa  P  a^?nD^ 
♦naan  naai  '•«  bv  bbmjr\  run  noi^K  ^d  b^  'y)  'T^yon  nK  wki 
b^p\  •  nw  nf>Dn  p  biew  otib^k  i^jt  ^i>y  yoji^K  pa  nKW>«i  'ai 
^D  nnK  Tin  jk^  dwk  fhw  p  ^pec  ^d  nennp5>K  inmn  Ki>  ]h 
HO  brto^  Tt^bAb  fv^bb  fv^bn  rwy*  GbnixrbH  ^h;  a?)  •  D^Dyn5>K 

nr  bn  m  jnpi  'ipa  yya  bniya  ilyno^  |  orwK^  na^ttinDi^K  i^yD^FoLsi 
Aft  i>apn^  nKrwi^K  nKi>v  ^5>y  ynai^K  ni6v  n^ann  fto  •  'ai  »id«o 

Mrrtn^  rt^pja  ^na  nKa?Ki  nan^  jKnm  lin  ynD?  eonan  wd  nyai 
nDD  roKi>  DntDtnnnw  nvow  ^na  D»naK  K3^i»y  a^i  jk  oi^yK 
Sna  enpD  dkpd  wi>  iTd  pniayi>K  nii)ai>K  mn  ^d  n^tti)  oyo  enpo 
rre  ruo^p  kd  lina  a?iD  •  ^  ixn^n  nsnpoi  nft  bnp^  nnro  n» 
nioiean  kS  ini  Kin  totd  i^oyno^  Ki>i  aie^  Kin  rro  i>ai^  Ki>  jk  w 
}Ki  •  ennp  n^Ki^  inni>K  tidk  p  ^b^  Ki>i  ff  K^n  nKaoKno  Kin  na^ni 
no  ^»Di>i>  npiD  li^y*  Kin  •  pno  i^or  jk  w  Ki>  paKa  nb  jKa 
py  Kn^K  rS\r\bK\  •  ni>KDK  Ti  p  D^mw  iy"u  kok  k^  TOKna 
pnaKyi^K  p  abn^  ^nn  rwi^^K  npi  pKprmoK  i>ap  p"^  nyioa 

•  •  ^r^K  n^aa  HDinon  ^nnra  'ipa  ii>n  tto  n^o  jinaiw  •  prwri^K 


^  The  use  of  the  imperfect  with  m  is  shared  by  the  dialect  of  Damasctis 
with  that  of  Egypt ;  tee  e.  g.  J.  Oestmp,  (kmka  de  Damaa,  p.  149. 
«  Pa.  li.  19.  »  a  Kings  xx.  5. 

*  X  Sam.  i*  10.  ^  Is.  vi.  3.  *  See  note  on  the  translation. 

^  Lot.  xix.  30 ;  zzvL  a.  "  Ps.  Ixxzir.  xx. 
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p  HDH  N^  ^r  Knp^  IK  n^na  k^k  ruy  nw  '  jk  rr^  *jd^  jk  a?^  fc6i 

KD«i  •  •wiDi>«i  i>niopi>w  en65>Ki  nooi^KT  o^hn  noKnaK  nfe?  pi 

^D  nnin  ^i>jai  k^Sd^ni  D^^pr^  in  •  mW?b  rro  dkiJ^k  tppn  a^n'w 

p  rni^K  i>5T  i«  3?^  nih  •  wnniK  ■wii6w  wtddik  p«nt6«i  nnvi^K 

Foi.sb.  •  ^  wnT  Ki>  ^ihn  ^mJpH  i>MD5>K  tth  kd^J^k  k^  |  i>py^  Ki> 

i»ntD  KTOifcc  ni>K  pyn  "wi  KnenaoD  •  r|i>n3n  o^'xhtt  naoK 
-»o  DKpD  5>yrTi>K  Tan5>K  ftoo  wdki  •  w»  im  khodiw  npKpi>K 
DKpD  'tci  'nr  nnin  neo  kdki  •  pnKi>K  dkpd  pni>K  kcw  •  mm 
nnni^i>  vhn  'vnnH  nbn  onpn^  k^j  jk  lin  p  ajio  •  nnan  nimi> 
na  np^yntD  nn^^  w  rre  nHUpbb  r«iD  npi  kdk  roKni^K  npi) 
nDD  ntojK)  nDn^  aKnroD  —  •  pnniDntD^K  h^  rrhn  onpn^  a?*  win 
nvDM  ma  ^D  k5>k  'k^i  'nr  nnm  ibd  jw^  a?^  Ki>  }k  nbv^  •  mm 
Itooi^K  jia^i  •  n5>api>K  iro  jeoo  *d  jri^  fK  aj^  m«ayi>^  ni^fho  «««{> 
HDD^  vn  oof  oain  pm  ^  5>p?^  •  nnoi^Ka  rri>p  nmoDi  ^KatnaKa 
tth  TOK-DK  ni>D3  p  lin  \t6  •pOK©ni>K  npio  pi  nnaotD  'pn  pc^a 
n^y  r'wwn^K  Dti^^  hkdp  ^djp  ^^r  iTd  in  n^K  ftOD^K  nrmo^ 
in  Koa  Taan^Ki  ^^^nni>Ka  njnD  nsioi^Ki  r|ipi5>K  byrhn  p  nana 
K^Ji  •  ni>DKn  in  p  ^5)y  iDntcrn^  |k  aj^  kS  •  nnKnoi^K  >t  niaro 
li>n  Ik5>  n^i>y  inon^  k5>i  Diai«  w  i>apn5>i>  nra  bo:i>K  Doi>^  ^mnw 
n^ac^  'm  n»  |Ki>  •  pni>Ki  p^5i>K  n^o  nfi«^  k^ki  •  n>5>y  onnan 
pi»^WD  \yo^  n^DV  5|iDV  n^i^Kin  npKoai^K  iDp^  rnina  nay  aj^  •  i^rhto 
^bv  ajM  •  nnjmc^  OKnaKi  yn  mV?  nnway  mm  b^oH  "hn^  onoin 
Foi.9a.a^w  ^i)y  nay  i>KapNa  n^i^y  ni^ecpK  pa^  |  nKnp5>i>  rvbv  b^  p 
bp^D  *  "^r/?  la  nr  n^m  'ipa  n^i>y  ^Knntte^  ^xa^pn  ni>y?  n5>K  nnSo 
pyoKoi^K  n^aana  nno  nno^  on  noaaa  nivnoo  r|^a  aSwiD  rrbv 
bp't  'm  nDD  ^D  nnwKnp  bip  in  D&r  KtDa  yn  rroo»  D^oyn  ^i^y  nb 
Dinyi>  Tiuon  '^^^  Tina  •  nnyKoo  nay  maiwjrD  iniaon  '•►^  r\H  lana 

^  Read  w ;  if  the  reading  is  ]h,  the  two  phrases  rrVv  10*  |H  and  nav  mc*  im 
represent  a  conflate  reading. 

*  Read  vaan. 

'  This  word  is  difficult  to  explain.    Does  it  represent  c^:ion  ? 

*  Deut.  xxxi.  96. 
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•  "neTTDi^K  ^D  iiano  in  Koa  rrSrbvt  ftenpo  riyobn  wnp*  on  •  njn 
in  KDa  njr«wii)K  Kip^  Ti>n  nyni  •  n^i*  kid  nnini^K  p  Hip^ 
liV  nnin  neo  dk-t^k  nyxwi^K  Dri>^  fK  oi^j^K)  •  n^-wioi^K  >t  iiano 

:  nvDM  ^M  DiKi  ^i>y  n?^  kd  nn^  iwiro  lin  wnan  jk  nyai 
jKpatr  niTin  i>y3  n^^  tn*  mion  ten  p^  fK  oneoi^K  ^i>y  aj^D 
^letpnjnD  113*1  }Ki>D3  nfinnoD  pa*  Ki>i  •  dkt^  anwv  rffp  n  d&J?h 
Diiino  pa*  Kh  riK  p  n?K  attonaNi  n^  rjir  ktok  uni^nnona  *d 
*5>y  piDB^  Ti  i>gnp  pa*  Kin  ponxi^K  inK  ''nonaa  Kni>  nnoia  jwa 
Hrh  nntDna  rreci  pa*  tth  •  '^  np  *i>y  *nnK  i>«ai  dw^jk  5>»idk 
aona*  *nn  t\h  n?i^  ^  pa*  noiai>K  *d  *  pa*  n*yDi  Kma«*  niaftb 
m*  K^Ji  •  nDna5)Ka  *hK  jto  *ii>  ik  jna  f^a  jni  •  if\  mo  i}Ki>K 
DTOtD  *r  *nnn  IK1  •  i)1n  oni^pj*  noK  '**  n*a  *5>a  *d  f\5)trbH  ^tcnnxi^ 
:  Dii>Bn  8rTpi>  cnp  p  K*yK  nao  tey*  yei  mo  my*  Ito  IKi  tSa* 


11.   Translation. 

In  the  name  of  the  Lord,  the  God  of  eternity,  blessed  be  his 
name. 

With  the  help  of  God,  exalted  be  he,  do  we  begin  to  record  the 
obligation  Ijring  on  every  believer,  namely  the  worship  of  God  by 
means  of  prayer. 

Enow  thou  that  the  word  niTY  (i.  e.  prayer)  is  a  noun  derived  from 
nKTV,  that  is  to  say  that  man  should  by  it  be  joined'  to  his  Creator. 
It  is  obligatory  both  on  grounds  of  reason  and  of  tradition'.  For 
God,  exalted  be  he,  is  the  most  entitled  to  worship,  and  gratitude, 
and  praise,  and  glorification,  and  laud,  and  exaltation,  and  adoration, 
and  sanctification,  and  to  bowing  down,  and  standing  up,  and 
humiliation  before  him,  exalted  be  he.  From  him  also  must  the 
supply  of  necessities  be  asked,  as  also  the  remission  of  guilt  and  sin, 
and  inspired  guidance  to  rectitude.  And  these  are  the  things 
comprised  in  prayer.  And  he  who  does  not  worship  his  Creator  and 
neglects  prayer  is  worthy  of  death.    It  is  also  necessary  for  us  to 

1  Omit  one  p3\ 

'  The  author  begins  with  a  false  etymology,  ooifneoting  m^  with  the 
root  in  (to  join)  whence  a  nomen  adionis  iLa, 
»  Literally  **  hearing." 
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accuftom  our  children  to  prayer  and  worship,  so  that  the  obligation 
might  be  easj  to  them  when  they  arrive  at  it.  And  of  the  principles 
[nnderlying]  all  the  commandments  these  are  the  most  general  \  It 
is  also  obb'gatoiy  on  women  as  on  men ;  there  is  no  difference.  The 
number  of  prayers  is  twice  in  the  natural  day,  which  begins  with 
the  second  stage  in  the  setting  of  the  sun,  namely,  the  latter  parti- 
tions in  the  time  of  twilight,  and  ends  [the  next  day]  in  the  latter 
stage  in  the  setting  of  the  sun,  namely  of  the  latter  of  its  par- 
titions. And  their  times  are  morning  and  eyening,  in  accordance 
with  what  is  written :  "  And  to  stand  every  morning  to  laud  and  to 
praise  the  Lord,  and  thus  also  in  the  evening/*  This  has  been 
ordered  in  accordance  with  the  times  of  the  sacrifices,  and  the  song, 
and  the  worship,  which  they  used  to  recite  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  as  it  is  written:  '*And  at  the  time  when  the  bumt-offering 
began  the  Song  of  the  Lord  **  down  to  '*  everything  till  the  completion 
of  the  burnt-offering.**  And  the  obligation  of  prayer  at  these  two 
times  is  an  everlasting  obligation.  But  there  has  also  come  down  in 
the  sacred  narratives  a  mention  of  prayer  offered  up  by  the  prophets 
and  [other]  good  men  at  times  different  from  those  mentioned, 
namely  at  midday,  the  night-watches,  midnight,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  [morning]  twilight;  as  our  Master  David,  peace  be  upon  him, 
said:  "At  evening,  and  morning,  and  midday  do  I  meditate  and 
groan.**  He  also  said:  "In  the  night-watches  do  I  meditate  upon 
thee;**  and  again:  *'At  midnight  do  I  rise  to  praise  thee;**  also: 
'*  I  rise  early  in  the  twilight  and  cry.**  Thus  has  the  Scripture  also 
reported  of  our  Master  Daniel,  peace  be  upon  him,  that  he  used  to 
pray  three  times  in  the  day,  as  it  is  written :  *^  And  three  times  in 
the  day  did  he  bend  upon  his  knees,  and  pray  and  give  thanks  before 
God.**  And  the  learned,  blessed  be  their  memory,  have  agreed  that 
the  third  prayer,  namely,  that  of  midday,  is  voluntary,  not  obligatory. 
He  who  desires  to  do  so  may  offer  it.  But  it  is  understood  that 
voluntary  things  assume  the  character  of  obligatory  ones  when 
continuously  attended  to.  And  we  know  that  some  of  the  people  of 
our  time  have  continuously  attended  to  midday  prayers.  And  when 
we  find  persons  who  thus  continuously  attend  to  it,  it  is  obligatory 
upon  us  to  confirm  the  custom.  For  it  is  required  that  the  worship 
of  God  should  be  practised  *  at  all  times  so  long  as  man  remains  tied 
to  life,  and  more  especially  when  he  is  in  a  condition  of  prosperity 
and  peace,  as  his  beloved,  peace  be  upon  him,  said:  '*I  shall  bless 

1  The  phrase  is  difficult  in  any  case,  but  the  substitution  of  p9C  for  |hc 
appears  to  give  the  best  sense  obtainable, 

'  This  is  a  conjectural  rendering.  The  meaning  of  Dsiron  given  in  the 
Dictionaries  does  not  fit  in  here. 
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God  at  all  time,  his  praise  shall  be  always  in  my  mouth."  And  as  for 
the  limit  of  time  for  morning  prayer,  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
decision  ^  of  the  learned,  blessed  be  their  memory,  that  its  appointed 
time  is  after  the  appearance  of  the  morning  twilight  and  the 
brightening  of  the  light,  namely  from  near  the  time  when  the 
sun-rays  become  visible  to  the  appearance  of  the  first  part  of  its 
disk.  But  when  the  stm  has  once  risen,  the  time  of  prayer  is  no 
longer.  Its  time,  namely  that  for  the  reciting  of  the  Korban,  is 
passed.  But  as  for  **  Musaf^th,'*  they  may  be  recited  after  the  rising 
of  the  sun.  And  as  for  the  appointed  time  of  evening  prayer,  it 
lasts  from  the  disappearance  of  the  sun's  disk  till  the  end  of  the 
evening  twilight.  And  the  appointed  time  for  midday  prayer  is 
the  time  when  the  sun  stands  midway  in  the  firmament,  this  being 
the  meaning  of  the  word  D^'inV,  for  nnv  is  the  singular  of  the  dual 
form,  that  is  to  say  two  brightnesses,  one  in  the  east  and  one  in  the 
west  After  having  mentioned  the  times  of  prayer,  we  say  that  when 
prayer  is  obligatory,  namely  morning  and  evening,  it  should  be  in 
a  form  divinely  ordered ',  for  we  find  that  Hezekiah  and  the  men  of 
his  generation  charged  the  Levites  with  it,  as  it  is  written :  **  And 
King  Hezekiah  and  the  princes  ordered  the  prophets  to  praise  God  in 
the  words  of  David  and  Asaph  the  seer,  &c."  But  when  the  prayer  is 
of  the  voluntary  kind,  this  is  not  necessary.  And  if  any  one  asks 
whether  a  person  who  is  not  able  to  pray  in  Hebrew  on  account  of 
being  ignorant  of  it,  should  pray  in  whatever  language  he  under- 
stands or  should  abstain  from  praying;  the  answer  is  that  it  is 
proper  for  a  man  to  pray  in  a  language  which  he  understands  and 
not  in  a  language  which  he  does  not  understand.  But  fiar  be  it  that 
any  Israelitish  person  should  not  know  any  prayer  that  he  can  say  in 
Hebrew,  for  none  of  them  can  as  time  goes  on  help  getting  to  know 
some  of  the  prayers  and  comprehending  their  meaning.  But  it  is 
proper  that  one  should  pray  in  a  language  one  understands  if  that 
which  he  prays  [in  Hebrew]  is  difficult  to  him.  And  as  for  the 
direction  of  the  face  at  prayer,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
towards  the  holy  Kiblah,  that  is  to  say  the  Temple,  which  is 
Jerusalem.  For  it  is  this  place  which  God,  exalted  be  he,  chose  for 
sacrifices,  and  for  prayer,  and  for  worship ' . .  .  Let  us  pray  the 
Lord,  exalted  be  he,  that  he  may  allow  us  to  witness  its  restoration, 
as  our  Master  Ezekiel,  peace  be  upon  him,  has  prophesied.  And  for 
the  place  of  prayer  in  the  captivity,  it  is  best  that  it  should  be  in 

*  This  is  apparently  here  the  meaning  of  Tni^p  ho. 

*  iMtfrn  p,  literally :  sent  down,  revealed. 

*  The  phrase  ^xh¥n  ^a  "uo  seems  untransUteable.    The  text  must  be 
corrupt  in  this  place. 
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synagogues,  as  it  is  written:  "In  the  assemblies  bless  ye  God  the 
Lord."  But  as  for  one  who  for  some  cause  or  other  finds  it  difficult  to 
get  to  the  synagogues,  it  is  necenaiy  that  the  place  in  which  he 
prays  should  be  free  of  unclean  matter,  a  requirement  of  both  reason 
and  tradition.  And  no  one  should  engage  in  prayer  before  having 
done  what  is  needful,  namely  purification.  One  should  cleanse 
oneself,  then  thoroughly  wash  one's  hands  with  something  that 
removes  the  traces  of  unclean  matter.  After  that  one  should  wash 
the  face,  and  the  eyes,  and  the  nose,  and  the  mouth,  and  the  cavities 
of  the  ears.  This  must  be  done  because  the  &ce  is  exposed  to  dust, 
and  the  eyes  to  the  tears  which  issue  from  them,  and  the  carities  of 
the  ears  to  secreted  matter,  and  the  nose  to  the  fluid  that  issues  from 
it,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  mouth.  Then  shall  one  wash  the 
feet  up  to  the  ankles  and  the  hands  up  to  the  wrists.  This  washing 
is  in  imitation  of  our  Master  Aaron,  peace  be  upon  him,  and  of  his 
children,  as  it  is  written :  '*  When  they  enter  the  tent  of  meeting  and 
when  they  approach  the  altar,  they  shall  wash,  &c.**  Then  comes  the 
cleansing  of  one's  clothes  from  unclean  matter.  And  if  a  man  has 
special  garments  assigned  for  prayer,  it  is  better  still.  Then  the 
cleansing  of  the  heart  and  its  purification  from  all  pollution,  and 
greediness,  and  evil  thoughts,  as  it  is  written :  "  Wash  ye,  make  ye 
clean,  put  away  your  evil  deeds,  leave  off  doing  wrong."  And  if  it 
be  true  that  this  is  obligatoiy  on  every  one  both  at  prayer  and  apart 
from  prayer  at  all  times,  it  is  yet  more  binding  at  prayer.  And  it 
does  not  befit  a  man  to  pray  without  having  made  a  partition  between 
his  heart  and  the  lower  part  of  his  body.  And  this  is  to  be  done  by 
putting  on  breeches  or  something  about  the  middle  of  his  body  like 
a  girdle  or  a  waist-wrapper.  One  shall  then  take  hold  of  the  Sisith  ^ 
and  envelop  oneself  in  it,  and  cover  one's  face,  so  as  to  shut  out  the 
things  of  sense  appearing  [around].  One  shall  utter  the  benediction 
and  say :  "  Blessed  be  thou,  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who 
hath  sanctified  us  with  his  commandments,  and  enjoined  Sisith  upon 
us."  This  covering  [of  the  face]  is  in  imitation  of  the  Seraphim, 
peace  be  upon  them^  as  it  is  written  *'With  two  he  covered  his 
face."  It  is  aUo  in  imitation  of  our  Master  Moses,  peace  be  upon 
him,  as  it  is  written :  **  And  Moses  hid  his  h^ceJ*    And  he  who  leads  ' 

^  Here  used  as  a  singular,  L  e.  the  rrSn  containing  the  rm, 

*  A  curious  use  of  this  phrase  as  applied  to  the  Seraphim,  probably 
a  mere  slip. 

*  In  the  MS.  an  h  is  here  written  over,  so  that  the  form  is  ^htiacfm. 
Either  this  form  or  the  more  usual  "hsx^  generally  means  simply  ''  he 
who  it  praying^"  but  the  context  (see  the  following  parts  of  the  transla- 
tion) seems  to  require  the  meaning  of  **  Im&m." 
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the  service  should  not  cariy  anything  in  his  hand,  nor  shall  his 
handkerchief  be  in  his  sleeve,  nor  shall  there  be  anything  on  his 
shoulder  or  on  his  head ;  and  he  shall  not  point  with  his  hand,  nor 
wink  with  his  eyes,  nor  turn  himself  about  either  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left,  and  he  shall  not  occupy  his  mind  with  any  tale  he  may  have 
heard,  and  he  shall  not  blow  his  nose,  and  he  shall  not  throw  out 
spittle  ^  to  a  distance,  but  he  should  in  case  of  necessity  throwit  into 
a  comer  of  the  handkerchief  that  may  be  in  his  bosom,  or  at  his  side 
oA  the  ground.  And  he  shall  neither  be  torpid  nor  stretch  out  his 
hands  in  agitation.  And  it  is  not  right  to  say  one's  prayers  on 
a  chest,  or  a  chair,  or  a  couch.  And  there  shall  be  nothing  between 
him  and  the  gpround.  He  shall  then  turn  towards  the  Eiblah  in  fear 
and  trembling  as  if  he  had  come  into  the  presence  of  a  mighty  ruler, 
fearing  to  meet  him,  trembling  for  fear  of  him,  anxious  to  do  him 
honour,  as  it  is  written :  "  Who  shall  not  fear  thee ,  0  King  of  the 
nations."  And  between  him  and  the  Kiblah  there  shall  be  a  space 
sufficient  for  prostration;  not  less  than  that,  lest  he  should  be 
hemmed  in ;  nor  more,  in  order  to  avoid  disturbing  the  mind  of  him 
who  may  happen  to  lead  the  service  vnth  him  K  Then  shall  he  for 
a  time  make  a  devout  invocation  before  beginning  prayers  so  as  to 
chase  away  his  [ordinary]  thoughts  and  fix  his  attention.  He  shall 
then  throw  himself  on  the  ground,  and  press  his  &ce  upon  it  and  say : 
''  0  God,  behold  I  press  the  greatest  of  my  members  upon  the  place 
on  which  I  tread  with  my  feet,  namely  the  dust  to  which  I  shall 
return  in  accordance  with  what  thou  hast  told  me :  '  For  earth  art 
thou,  and  to  earth  shalt  thou  returii.*  *'  And  he  shall  make  his  soul 
like  unto  the  ground  on  which  he  had  prostrated*  himself,  by 
confessing  to  himself  that  he  is  of  dust.  And  it  is  also  obligatory  on 
him  who  leads  the  service  that  he  should  be  cognizant  of  the  main 
principles  of  the  Law,  gprounded  in  all  the  ordinances,  fearing  God, 
exalted  be  he,  and  [also  fearing]  the  abyss  of  transgression  and  sin, 
80  that  he  should  know  and  firmly  beb'eve  that  he  is  standing  before 
his  Creator,  exalted  be  he,  in  an  attitude  of  obedience,  not  from 
fear  of  punishment  nor  as  desirous  of  reward.  And  he  should  when 
standing  place  his  feet  evenly,  and  he  should  keep  them  apart  on 

^  The  word  ijin  is  difficult,  but  the  verb  psn^  makes  the  sense  clear. 

'  The  original  is  here  rather  difficult  to  construe.  Dozy  gives  #*)  with  s.> 
in  the  sense  of  acting  as  Imftm  along  with  another.  The  same  will 
probably  hold  good  of  the  xth  form  as  used  here.  That  several  persons 
officiated  together  in  leading  the  services  among  the  Karaites  is  shown 
e.  g.  on  pp.  169-70  of  this  MS.,  where  certain  recitations  are  appointed 
for  five  o«3in  in  succession. 

'  ^  apparently  used  in  this  sense. 
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account  of  his  toes  that  he  may  be  able  to  steady  himself.  And  he 
should  not  pat  one  foot  upon  the  other,  nor  fix  his  hand  on  his  waist, 
because  such  a  thing  is  the  opposite  of  contrition.  And  it  is  necessary 
for  him  that  he  should  bend  his  eyes  towards  the  ground,  and  direct 
his  heart  to  his  Creator,  exalted  be  he.  Then  shall  he  cross  his 
hands  over  his  heart  as  in  the  attitude  of  a  servant  before  his  lord, 
well-mannered,  confessing  the  sins  that  he  has  committed,  for  he  is 
a  sinner,  a  transgressor,  vile,  miserable,  unable  to  guide  himself^ 
and  he  has  neither  one  that  answereth  \  nor  one  who  regardeth,  or 
speaketh  [for  him]  except  God,  exalted  be  he.  And  this  shall  be 
done  with  a  saddened  soul  and  a  broken  spirit,  as  it  is  written: 
**  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit.**  Then  shall  he  look  for 
his  consolation,  and  wait  for  his  succour,  and  hope  for  his  mercy,  as 
it  is  written:  *'As  the  eyes  of  servants  towards  the  hand  of  their 
Master."  Then  shall  he  stretch  out  his  hands  to  God,  exalted  be  he, 
praying  for  the  apportioning  of  his  need,  and  cognizant  of  the 
multitude  of  gifts  [received]  from  him,  exalted  be  he,  as  has  said  his 
beloved,  peace  be  upon  him,  *^  I  have  stretched  out  my  hands  towards 
thee,"  '*  I  have  extended  the  palm  of  my  hand  to  thee,**  **  Lift  up 
your  hands  in  holiness  and  bless  the  Lord.**  And  he  shall  join 
together'  the  inner  sensations  like  the  outer  ones,  as  it  is  written : 
**  We  lift  up  our  hearts  with  the  hands  to  God  in  Heaven.'*  Then 
shall  he  purify  his  attention  for  prayer.  And  it  is  also  necessary  for 
him  with  regard  to  the  reading,  correctness  of  diction,  and  proper 
articulation  with  his  lips.  And  at  the  reading  of  **8hema'**  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  make  a  break  between  all  letters  that  are 
like  each  other,  so  that  they  should  not  be  joined  together.  Such 
are  "BekhoUebhSbhka,**  "  Al-16bhabhkem,'*  &c,  and  the  like  in  other 
cases  also.  And  as  for  the  word  IHK,  it  is  necessary  to  prolong  it 
much,  and  he  should  dwell  in  his  mind  on  the  fiict  that  God,  exalted 
be  he,  is  the  fullness  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  the  four  sides 
of  the  world.  And  the  lengthening  out  should  be  on  the  letter  Dal. 
And  the  Imam  should  not  lower  his  voice,  on  account  of  the 
congregation  who  follow  him  in  prayer.  Nor  should  any  of  the  con- 
gregation raise  his  voice  above  him  [i.  e.  the  Imam]  nor  [should  they 
do  so]  in  reciting  what  he  gives  out  to  recite.  And  it  is  said  concerning 
one  who  prays  in  private,  and  leaves  off  praying  with  the  congpregation 
without  a  preventing  cause,  that  he  is  worthy  of  punishment,  because 
there  is  in  it  opposition  to  what  he,  exalted  be  he,  said :  '*  In  congrega- 
tions bless  [the  Lord].**  And  it  is  said  that  they  who  are  led  in  prayer 
shall,  when  the  ImSm  says:  "Magnify  the  Lord  with  me,**  respond 

^  I  have  ventured  to  substitute  Ttzyp  for  pi9 ;  see  text. 

'  i.  e.  join  them  together  for  the  puipose  of  lifting  them  up  In  prayer. 
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**  Great  is  the  Lord,  and  highly  to  be  praised/*  And  when  he  has 
said  "  Lift  up  your  hands  in  holiness  and  bless  the  Lord/*  they  shall 
lift  up  their  hands  and  say,  **  Blessed  be  the  Lord,"  and  other  similar 
responses.  And  they  who  are  led  in  prayer  should  do  what  the  ImSm 
bids  them  do  without  raising  their  voice  higher  than  his.  And  they 
must  also  wait  until  he  shall  have  finished  what  he  has  to  utter ;  then 
shall  they  respond  to  him  as  custom  requires.  Nor  should  he  on  his 
part  begin  [a  fresh  part]  before  those  who  make  the  responses  have 
finished.  And  the  ImSm  must  also  fix  his  intention,  the  intention 
of  the  heart  counting  above  everything.  And  prayer  is  not  permitted 
to  one  whose  mind  is  occupied  with  anything  apart  from  the  prayer, 
and  he  shall  not  be  perturbed  like  a  drunken  man  or  a  forgetful  man, 
and  by  no  means  ^  like  one  who  is  occupied  with  that  which  disturbing 
thoughts,  until  he  has  cleared  his  mind.  And  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  strive  to  bring  about  proper  intention,  and  this  by  driving  out 
all  imaginations  with  all  possible  striving. 

Let  us  now  speak  of  bowing  and  kneeling  and  prostration.  As  for 
bowing  (nana)  it  is  a  term  applied  to  the  posture  of  one  who  rests  on 
his  knees  with  his  legs  against  his  thigh.  And  as  for  kneeling 
(n]r*D),  it  is  the  posture  upon  the  knees  without  pressing  the  legs 
against  the  thigh,  as  it  is  written  concerning  Solomon,  peace  be  upon 
him :  "  He  rose  up  from  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord  from  bowing 
upon  his  knees.'*  And  if  it  is  joined  with  the  word  D^DM,  it  means 
bowing  down  with  the  forehead,  with  the  breast  upon  the  ground 
without  touching  the  ground  with  his  face.  And  as  for  prostration 
(mnniS^n),  it  means  falling  down  on  the  face  and  prostrating  his 
figure  by  itself  until  the  vertebrae  become  loosened.  The  term  also 
applies  to  bowing  down  to  the  earth  with  the  forehead  only,  when 
the  word  D^DK  is  not  joined  with  it ;  for  when  it  is  so  joined,  it 
signifies  bowing  down  with  the  forehead  together  with  the  breast,  as 
we  have  said  in  connexion  with  n]r*D.  Let  us  now  speak  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  service.  It  is  necessary  that  the  ImSm  and 
the  congregation  should  do  alike  in  the  different  parts  of  the  service. 
When  he  stands  they  must  stand,  and  when  he  sits  they  must  sit. 
And  if  they  have  done  the  opposite  of  what  he  does,  it  is  contrary  to 
what  it  should  be.  As  for  the  parts  during  which  they  should  be 
standing,  they  are,  for  example,  giving  of  praise,  and  magnifying, 
and  the  declaration  of  the  divine  unity,  and  the  reading  of  the 
Korban,  and  the  recitation  of  the  Shema  and  what  follows,  and 
the  Song  of  Moses,  and  the  chapters  of  MusSfoth.  And  as  for  the 
parts  during  which  they  shall  be  sitting,  they  are  the  confession  of 

'  This  is  a  mild  rendering  of  vhm  nrffm  which  follows. 
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Bins,  and  the  recitationi  of  the  WiddtySth,  and  the  Pbalm  ''  Qftnenl,'* 
and  the  like. 

Enow  thou  that  Din*1  KVH  has  heen  appointed  at  the  beginning 
of  prajer,  because  prayer  is  instead  of  sacrifice,  whereby  sins  are 
forgiven.  For  it  is  now  absent  from  us,  but  God,  exalted  be  he,  is 
merciful  and  forgives,  having  permitted  the  words  of  our  lips  to  be  in 
its  place.  And  when  he  who  leads  in  prayer^  has  begun,  the 
congregation  should  repeat  it  with  a  loud  voice.  And  as  for  the  parts 
for  prostration,  it  is  to  be  on  three  occasions,  namely,  at  the 
magnification  of  his  name,  exalted  be  he,  and  at  the  confession,  and 
at  the  prayer  for  his  mercy,  exalted  be  he.  And  the  congregation, 
both  men  and  women  should  concentrate  their  attention  behind  him 
who  leads  the  prayer^ ;  and  it  should  be  in  soberness  and  purity  on 
the  part  of  both  men  and  women,  for  of  the  unclean  prayer  is  not 
accepted,  and  more  especially  of  those  who  are  seriously  unclean. 
And  the  congregation,  both  men  and  women,  should  not  occupy  their 
minds  with  news  or  worldly  narrations,  lest  their  worship  should  be 
spoilt,  and  they  be  punished  by  God,  exalted  be  he.  And  they  must 
attend  to  the  Im&m,  so  that  they  should  understand  the  words  he 
utters,  and  they  shall  not  raise  their  voice  above  his ;  and  when  they 
make  responses,  their  voice  should  be  lower  than  his.  And  when  the 
magnification  is  uttered,  they  shall  repeat  his  words,  as  *'  Who  is  like 
Thee  among  the  gods,  0  Lord  ?"  '*The  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever  and 
ever."  "Holy,  holy,  holy,"  melodiously  and  gently  and  sweetly, 
and  with  the  soul  well  affected.  And  when  the  WiddQySth  and  the 
confession  of  sins  are  uttered  by  the  Imam,  the  congregation  shall 
evince  gentleness  and  supplication  and  weeping  and  penitence  and 
inward  contemplation  until  the  heart  shall  become  inflamed  thereby 
and  the  tears  flow.  This  is  the  purport  of  what  is  written  "The 
sacrifices  of  Qod  are  a  broken  spirit."  And  he,  exalted  be  he,  will 
receive  and  answer  him  who  does  so,  as  he  said,  exalted  be  he,  to 
Hezekiah,  peace  be  upon  him,  "  I  have  heard  thy  prayer,  I  have  seen 
thy  tears."  It  is  also  said  concerning  the  lady  Hannah,  '*and  she 
prayed  to  the  Lord,  and  kept  on  weeping."  And  prayer  in  the  midst 
of  the  congregation  is  in  this  way  better  than  the  prayer  of  a  single 
person.  And  it  is  said  that  the  nenip  should  not  be  recited  by  less 
than  ten  persons,  for  in  this  way  the  magnification  is  greater.  And 
Israelites  should  chant  one  to  another  in  prayer,  as  the  angels  do, 
for  they  call  one  to  another,  as  it  is  written,  '*  And  they  called  one  to 
another  and  said."  And  it  is  clear  that  prayer  made  by  tho  congre- 
gation is  greater  than  the  prayer  of  individuals.  May  God,  exalted 
be  he,  accept  it.    Amen. 

^  The  word  ^^o  is  here  used ;  see  note  3  on  p.  500. 
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After  having  spoken  of  all  these  things,  we  mast  also  speak  con- 
cerning synagogues,  may  their  glory  be  exalted  *. 

Know  thon  that  it  is  obligatory  npon  as  to  honour  and  reverence 
synagogues,  because  they  are  called  small  sanctuaries,  for  worship 
takes  place  in  them  during  this  captivity,  they  being  to  us  in  place  of 
the  great  sanctuary,  may  it  be  quickly  rebuilt ;  and  God,  exalted  be 
he,  has  said  '*  And  my  sanctuary  shall  ye  fear.'*  And  it  is  obligatory 
in  accordance  with  what  we  have  said  concerning  them,  that  one 
should  not  eat  in  them,  nor  drink  in  them.  Nor  should  jests  be  made 
in  them,  nor  should  there  be  laughter  or  strange  tales,  or  worldly 
calculations  or  any  ordinary  things,  for  they  are  holy.  And  if 
a  synagogue  has  two  doorways,  it  is  not  allowed  to  make  a  roadway 
of  it,  nor  should  one  mount  it  for  a  dwelling-place  except  its  ministers, 
or  travelling  strangers  without,  however,  staying  long.  And  the 
setting  out  for  it  should  be  done  quickly,  and  it  should  take  place 
before  the  time  fixed  for  prayers,  so  as  to  be  accounted  a  zealous 
worshipper.  And  the  going  out  thereof  should  be  done  in  the 
opposite  manner,  as  it  is  written,  "I  have  elected  to  tarry  on 
the  threshold  of  the  House  of  my  God.*'  And  one  should  not  pass  by 
it,  or  move  away  from  it  ^  without  reading  some  part  of  either  the 
Law,  may  he  magnify  it,  or  of  the  Prophets,  or  of  the  Psalms,  even 
if  it  be  only  one  verse.  Among  the  chief  ways  of  honouring  it  are 
the  treasury,  and  the  oil,  and  the  matting,  and  the  candles,  and  the 
curtains.  And  as  for  the  order  in  which  the  people  should  stand 
therein  at  prayer  it  is  to  be  as  follows:  the  old  people  and  the 
distinguished  and  the  learned  should  be  in  the  front,  and  the  delicate 
people  in  the  middle,  and  the  young  people  behind.  And  no  one 
should  enter  it  who  does  not  understand,  nor  women,  nor  little 
children  who  do  not  understand  anything.  And  it  is  said  that  the 
early  attendance  at  prayer  is  one  of  the  things  that  prolongs  life. 
And  know  thou  that  the  parts  of  the  synagogue  differ  from  each 
other.  The  part  at  the  entrance  answers  to  the  outer  court  which  is 
the  outlet  thereof  like  the  nyt<p ' ;  and  the  middle  part  answers  to  the 
inner  court ;  and  as  for  the  place  of  the  oracle  which  is  the  Haikal 
it  is  the  place  of  the  book  of  the  Law.  And  as  for  the  case  [of  the 
Law]  it  is  in  place  of  the  Ark ;  and  as  for  the  book  of  the  Law,  may 
he  magnify  and  glorify  it,  it  is  in  place  of  the  tables  of  the  covenant. 
And  it  follows  from  this  that  no  one  should  draw  near  it  except  when 
there  is  need,  and  in  case  of  necessity,  be  it  in  order  to  take  it  out  for 

*  Conjeotoral ;  reading  dtct  btv  for  'm  'r\\  but  the  phrase  is  properly 
used  of  persons  only. 
'  See  the  note  on  the  text. 
'  On  the  different  meanings  of  this  word  see  the  Dictionaries. 
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reading  in  it,  or  for  mending  anything  connected  with  it.    And  only 
the  clean  should  come  near  it.  • 

We  must  also  speak  of  the  obligations  relating  to  the  book  of 
the  Law.    Know  thou  that  the  book  of  the  Law,  may  he  magnify  and 
exalt  it,   should   only   be   in   synagogues,  for  they  are  specially 
venerated  in  connexion  with  divine  worship.    And  it  should  lie  in 
a  place  against  the  Kiblah.    And  the  place  should  be  provided  with 
doors,  and  it  should  be  covered  with  a  curtain,  and  it  [the  book  of 
the  Law]  should  be  placed  into  a  case  and  covered  with  a  mantle 
called  in  the  sacred  language  nrODD  [for  DnDtdtS].    And  over  it  the 
ornaments'  for  they  are  part  of  the  honour  [due  to  it].    And  one 
should  not  turn  one's  back  to  the  place  where  it  is,  that  is  to  say, 
turn  the  back  of  one*s  head  to  it.    And  those  present  should  stand 
when  it  is  brought  out  of  the  Baikal,  and  they  should  walk  with 
it  whilst  praising  and  magnifying,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  service- 
books.    And  people  should  not  crowd  round  him  who  carries  it, 
nor  should  any  one  touch  the  mantle  with  his  hand  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  it  or  kissing  it ;  nor  should  one  roll  in  the  dust  before  it, 
because  this  would . . .',  and  also  because  he  might  leave  on  it 
a  trace  of  perspiration  and  spittle.    For  the  book  of  the  Law  is  like 
a  king.    And  it  is  necessary  that  at  the  time  of  its  going  forth 
the  congregation  shall  stand  round  it  in  rows,  and  that  they  should 
bend  their  heads  to  the  ground  as  a  service  to  God,  exalted  be  he, 
and  as  an  honour  to  his  ordinance.    And  he  who  approaches  to  read 
from  it  shall  approach  it  like  a  servant  before  the  representative 
of  his  master,  whom  he  has  appointed  to  observe  him  and  bear 
witness  concerning  him,  as  it  is  written,  "And  be  shall  there  be 
to  thee  as  a  witness.**     And  one  shall  approach  it  well-mannered, 
in  fear,  and  thinking  little  of  himself.    Then  shall  he  open  his 
mouth  in  declaring  to  those  who  listen  to  him  the  greatness  of  his 
name,  exalted  be  he,  as  he  shall  also  declare  his  greatness  before 
reading  out  of  the  book  of  the  Law,  and  he  shall  say,  *'  Bless  ye 
the  Lord,  the  blessed  One,"  and  when  they  hear  it  they  shall  answer, 
"  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  Who  is  blessed  for  ever  and  ever."   Then  shall 
he  read  the  blessing  which  is  used  as  an  introduction  to  the  reading 
of  the  Law,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  service-books  '.    And  he  shall  read 
out  of  the  Law  the  portion  appointed.    And  after  that  shall  be 
read  the  concluding  blessing,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  service-books. 
And  know  thou  that  the  congregation  must  show  honour  to  the  book 

^  See  note  on  the  text 

'  The  meaning  given  in  Dozy  of  (V^  n   cum  ^Jlp  pers.  is  *'  braver/* 
"  morguer.** 
'  nnmc  must  be  a  broken  plural  of  n-no. 
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of  the  Law  when  it  retams  to  the  Baikal,  as  we  have  mentioDed 
in  connexion  with  its  coming  forth,  and  peace  be  upon  Israel. 

And  after  we  have  spoken  of  these  things,  we  must  also  speak 
concerning  him  who  ministers  in  the  synagogues. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  minister  to  be  a  person  of  a  religious  turn  of 
mind,  one  who  fears  heaven,  carefU,  of  a  satisfied  spirit,  possessed 
of  strength,  a  man  of  activity.  He  shall  not  be  frivolous  or  careless, 
and  he  shall  be  firm  in  his  service  to  it ;  for  it  is  an  honour  to  him 
and  a  means  of  obtaining  a  reward  from  God,  exalted  be  he. 
And  he  shall  not  be  opinionated,  because  his  service  to  it  is  like  the 
service  to  a  hmnon  being.  And  he  shall  not  be  careless  or  merciless 
concerning  the  property  of  people,  and  so  much  the  more  concerning 
the  holy  things  of  the  Lord.  And  the  object  of  his  service  to  it  shall 
not  be  the  reward  which  he  i^ceiveth.  And  his  intention  in  the 
ministiy  shall  be  diluted  towards  God,  exalted  be  he«  so  that  he 
may  receive  the  reward  from  him,  -exalted  be  he.  And  if  he  is 
a  priest  or  a  Levite,  he  is  the  more  to  be  preferred  in  his  ministiy. 
And  no  one  should  make  private  use  of  the  vessels  of  tiie  house  of  the 
Lord,  for  he  would  thereby  render  them  common.  And  if  any  of 
them  get  broken,  it  shall  be  hidden  away.  And  if  one  might  get 
a  benefit  frx>m  it,  it  may  be  so  used :  holy  tilings  being  turned  into 
other  holy  things,  and  peace ! 

George  Margoliouth. 


VOL,  XVIII.  H  m 
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NOTES  ON  OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY. 

lY.    Saul  and  Benjamin. 

The  ordinary  conception  of  the  history  of  Israel  is  necessarily 
founded  upon  that  of  the  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  these, 
in  their  torn,  naturally  give  expression  to  the  views  that  prevailed  at 
the  time  when  the  several  sources  were  first  written  down,  or  when 
some  compiler  fitted  them  into  his  framework.  But  there  is  a  funda- 
mental difference  between  objective  and  subjective  history,  between 
the  actual  course  of  the  events  themselves  and  the  representation 
of  those  events  from  the  pen  of  the  historical  writer,  and  it  is  the 
work  of  literary  criticism  in  conjunction  with  historical  criticism 
to  investigate  the  character  of  the  sources  and  to  test  them  in  the 
light  of  history.  It  is  evident  that  both  must  be  combined.  We 
may  find  an  approximate  date  for  a  narrative,  psalm,  or  prophecy 
by  considering  the  internal  evidence  in  its  relation  to  the  ^listorical 
situation  at  a  certain  specified  period,  but  unless  we  are  in  a)>08ition 
to  conclude  that  our  historical  sources  for  that  period  are  trustworthy, 
the  results  must  be  somewhat  provisional.  It  is  necessary, to  lay 
particular  emphasis  upon  the  claims  of  historical  criticism,  since  it 
forces  us  now  and  again  to  reconsider  the  results  of  literary  criticism, 
and  at  times  to  qualify  and  correct  them.  Historical  connexion  or 
the  continuity  of  history,  upon  which  historians  naturally  lay  much 
weighty  accordingly  compels  us  to  go  behind  literary  critical  results ; 
and  in  view  of  the  character  of  the  material,  strict  methods  of  research 
can  only  be  applied  where  the  literary  material  is  comparatively 
wealthy. 

External  witnesses  before  the  period  of  Old  Testament  history, 
in  particular  the  Amama  Letters,  present  a  picture  of  early  Syria 
and  Palestine  under  certain  political  conditions,  and  when  every 
allowance  is  made  for  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  that  age, 
one  is  able  to  gain  a  faithful  impression  of  internal  relations,  of 
the  life,  and  even  of  the  thought  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Six 
centuries  later  the  historical  material  is  again  comparatively  rich, 
and  the  Assyrian   evidence   provides  welcome   independent  testi- 

1  Cp.  e.  g.  Kuenen,  **  The  Critical  Method,"  in  the  Modem  Bemew,  1880, 
p.  481,  etpoMim, 
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mony  for  the  general  situation  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century 
(about  860-839  B.C.).  With  the  help  of  the  evidence  based  upon 
a  critical  study  of  this  period,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  more  safely 
the  details  of  the  scantier  sources  for  the  years  which  immediately 
precede  and  follow.  Midway  between  these  two  important  periods 
come  the  beginnings  of  Hebrew  history.  Here  we  are  almost  entirely 
without  external  evidence,  and  are  practically  confined  to  a  con- 
siderable body  of  native  literature  of  unequal  historical  value.  The 
very  bulk  is  overwhelming,  and  he  who  has  followed  the  external 
evidence  through  the  Amama  Letters  and  the  Egyptian  data,  finds 
himself  suddenly  plunged  into  a  new  world.  The  work  of  literary 
criticism  has  successfully  disentangled  the  threads,  and  enables  us  to 
view  the  whole  in  its  proper  perspective.  It  is  the  work  of  historical 
criticism  to  determine  the  historicity  of  these  early  traditions.  As 
is  well  known,  it  is  a  matter  of  dispute  at  what  point  to  begin  the 
history  of  the  Hebrews— with  the  patriarchs ;  the  Exodus ;  the  judges ; 
the  first  kings?  Strictly  speaking,  the  history  presumably  begins 
where  the  situation  is  such  that  it  fits  naturally  into  the  course 
of  events  regarded  as  a  whole.  But  in  the  scantiness  of  our  external 
evidence,  particularly  for  the  twelfth  and  eleventh  centuries,  there 
is  hardly  sufficient  material  for  our  purpose.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  anew  the  early  traditions ;  to  attempt  to  classify  them,  and 
to  resolve  them,  as  far  as  possible,  into  their  constituent  elements 
in  the  hope  of  determining  the  relative  position  of  each  in  the 
history  of  the  people. 

When  it  is  considered  how  remote  is  the  period  with  which  the 
narratives  deal,  it  is  proper  to  ask  how  far  we  are  entitled  to  assume 
that  early  compilers  arranged  their  material  in  strict  chronological 
order,  and  when  we  realize  the  rapidity  with  which  tradition  springs 
up  or  reshapes  itself  in  the  East,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how 
much  confidence  can  be  placed  in  records,  purporting  to  relate  to 
events  of— let  us  say— the  eleventh  century,  which  are  preserved  in 
a  literary  form  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  or  even  ninth  century  B.C. 
It  does  not  seem  justifiable,  at  all  events,  to  assume  that  there  was 
a  long  gap  between  the  earliest  written  narratives  and  the  con- 
siderably later  exilic  literary  activity.  Indeed,  on  the  strength  of 
literary  criticism,  it  is  evident  that  we  possess  a  series  of  records 
which  are  obviously  earlier  than  the  Deuteronomic  standpoint  although 
approximating  it.  Accordingly,  if  many  of  the  oldest  portions  of 
Samuel  are  to  be  regarded  as  almost— or,  for  historical  purposes, 
practically— contemporary,  we  are  forced  to  assume  that  for  a  con- 
siderable period  the  work  of  putting  tradition  into  writing  was  at 
a  standstill.   This  does  not  seem  probable. 
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In  tiie  ooi^ectiiral  attempts  which  have  been  made  in  {he  conne  of 
the  present  •eries  of  notes  to  sift  the  traditions  extending  through 
the  books  of  Jndges  and  Samnel,  one  definite  goal  has  been  kept 
in  view,  vis.  the  oldest  traditionB  of  tiie  time  of  SanL  It  was  held, 
that  (a)  on  litaraiy  grounds  there  iras  support  for  the  belief  that  the 
introdnotion  to  the  oppression  of  Israel  by  Ammon  and^ie  Philistines 
(Judges  X.  6  sqq.)  marked  the  commencement  of  a  period  which  ended 
with  SamueFs  great  victory  at  Mispoh  (i  Sam.  m)\  These  chap- 
ters cover  the  ground  from  Jephthah  to  the  rise  of  SauL  (h)  On 
literary  grounds,  again,  it  was  held  that  the  appendix  to  Judges 
(Judges  xvii-^oci)  was  of  distinct  origin ;  that  the  stories  of  Samuel's 
youth  arose  altar  his  Hfe-work,  and  that  the  older  portions  of  i  Sam. 
i-^  are  confined  to  those  narratives  which  relate  to  Eli  and  the 
ark*,  {e)  The  establiriunent  of  the  monarchy  under  Saul  is  marked  by 
literaiy  features  analogous  to  those  of  the  Introduction,  in  so  £u:  that 
the  former  contains  recognisable  secondary  tradition  (i  Sam.  viii, 
X.  17  sqq.,  xii)  overshadowing  the  earlier  narratives  where  the  figure 
of  Samuel  is  less  idealized.  It  seemed  necessary  (d)  that  for  histori- 
cal criticism  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  realize  how  the  history 
originally  read  before  the  late  (Deuteronomic)  redaction,  and  the 
Introduction  in  an  earlier  form  appeared  to  imply  an  earlier  account 
of  Saul's  accession.  From  the  historical  point  of  view,  the  stories  of 
Samson  could  be  readily  ignored,  since  with  the  history  of  Central 
Palestine  (already  detailed  in  Judges  vi-ix)  they  had  no  points  of 
contact.  But  they  dealt  with  a  Danite  hero  and  with  affrays  with 
FhiHiitines,  and  tiius  appeared  to  have  some  material  connexion  with 
Judges  xvii  sq.,  and  these  in  turn  appeared  to  be  linked  with  the  older 
passages  in  i  Sam.  i-viL  Moreover,  their  contents  appeared  on 
historical  grounds  to  be  unsuitable  to  their  context;  they  broke 
the  continuity  of  history,  and  were  associated  with  other  cycles  of 
tradition  which  implied  other  circumstances  and  conditions.  On 
these  grounds  the  tradition  which  had  placed  them  in  the  days 
before  SauPs  accession  was  regarded  as  untrustworthy.  Literary 
points  of  contact  between  the  Introduction  and  Saul's  rise,  the 
impossibility  of  finding  the  historical  situation  ^hich  the  latter 
presupposed  save  in  Judges  x.  6  sq.,  and  the  unsuitability  of  the 
intervening  narratives  thus  appeared  to  point  independently  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  original  object  of  this  Introduction  was  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  last  judge  and  the  first  king  of  Israel.    Although 

^  For  earlier  views  regarding  the  connexion  between  the  ohspters  of 
Judges  and  i  Sam.  in  question,  see  G.  F.  Moore,  JudgeB,  z^6;  H.  P.  Smith, 
Samudf  4  ;  K.  Budde,  Samuel,  a. 

*  See  above,  pp.  196,  199,  347  sq. 
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tbete  interrening^  narratives  do  nolj  appear  to  be  aivailable  for  tiie 
lustoiy  of  tliifl  period,  they  have  a  distinct  value  of  their  own. 
Histoxy  is  something  more  than  the  bare  record  of  fieiots,  and  even 
the  most  nntmstworthy  of  accounts  is  precious  material  for  tiie  study 
of  the  devebpment  of  thought  and  tradition.  Although  removed, 
therefore,  they  are  not  altogether  rejected,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  room  for  some  of  them  could  be  found  in  certain  other  cycles 
of  tradition  which  they  both  illustrate  and  supplement. 

The  importance  of  observing  carefully  the  liteiary  features  of  a 
document  as  a  preparation  for  its  historical  criticism  is  obvious. 
If,  in  the  study  of  the  histoiy  of  a  certain  period,  it  is  found  that 
the  narratives  are  derived  from  two  or  more  sources,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  each  separate  source  represented  the  same  historical  back- 
ground as  or  was  parallel  to  the  others.  The  critical  investigation 
of  the  Hezateuch  teaches  that  the  attempt  must  be  made  to  view 
each  separately  in  the  first  instance :  the  mere  presence  of  literary 
complexity  being  an  indication  that  for  some  reoion  an  editor  or 
compiler  has  exchanged  one  source  for  another.  Naturally,  a  break 
in  the  literary  continuity  does  not  necessarily  entail  a  break  in  the 
historical  continuity ;  it  may  happen  that  the  sources  will  sometimes 
appear  to  have  traversed  the  same  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
whole  standpoint  may  be  markedly  different,  and  it  may  have  to 
be  recognized  that  the  two  not  only  cannot  belong  to  the  same 
period,  but  also  cannot  reflect  the  same  historical  situation.  It  is 
at  once  clear  that  the  later  theocratic  account  of  SanPs  election 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  oldest  narratives,  and  this  is  now 
very  generally  admitted;  but  the  exilic  standpoint  was  no  sudden 
growth,  it  was  the  outcome  of  a  gradual  development  which  must 
have  left  its  mark  somewhere  in  tradition,  whether  oral  or  written. 
It  is  precisely  these  stages  in  its  growth  which  seem  to  account  for 
the  accumulation  of  tradition  around  Saul  and  the  circumstances 
attending  his  rise  :  the  intervening  narratives  representing  the 
progress  of  tradition  in  the  intervening  centuries  betweeathe  earliest 
written  narratives  and  the  latest  exilic  (or  rather  post-exilic) 
redaction. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  traditions  which  have  grovm  up 
around  Samuel  find  their  analogy  in  the  literary  history  of  the 
figures  of  El^ah  and  Elisha  (p.  349  above).  Originally,  it  is  possible 
that  Saul  rose  without  the  intervention  of  Samuel  \  There  was 
a  tendency  in  certain  circles  to  magnify  the  part  played  by  prophetic 

^  Similarly,  several  critics  are  of  opinion  that  the  account  of  the 
anointing  of  David  by  Samuel  (i  Sam.  xvi.  z-13)  is  a  late  addition. 
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or  priestly  figares  in  the  history  of  great  political  events,  and  consider- 
ing the  inunense  importance  of  Sanies  period  it  would  not  be  surpris- 
ing if  tradition,  perhaps  at  a  comparatively  early  stage,  associated  the 
rise  of  the  new  king  with  the  prophet*s  actirity.  The  literary  eridence 
is  not  conclusive,  but  the  following  notes  will  show  how  far  the  belief 
can  be  justified. 

The  tradition  that  SauFs  home  was  in  Benjamin  is  undoubtedly 
persistent,  but  it  does  not  enter  into  the  oldest  account  of  his  defeat 
•  of  the  Philistines^ ;  and  the  story  of  his  deliverance  of  Jabesh-Gilead 
(on  the  analogy  of  the  stories  of  the  judges)  might  suggest  that  his 
home  lay  near  that  city.  Where  SauFs  history  is  intertwined  with 
that  of  Samuel  or  David,  Benjamin  is  prominent,  but  in  one  note- 
worthy chapter,  where  we  have  an  independent  narrative  of  Saul, 
the  indications  point  to  a  more  northerly  centre  *.  Here  Israel  is  at 
Jezreel  (cp.  Saul  at  Endor,  xxviii.  7),  the  Philistines  at  Shunem  and 
Aphek,  and  the  battle  is  on  Mt.  Gilboa.  Was  Saul's  original  home  in 
this  district?  The  evidence  supplied  by  his  genealogy  (ix.  i)  is 
indecisive,  and,  unfortunately,  in  addition  to  its  unnatural  length, 
the  details  are  not  above  suspicion.  It  was  enough  to  describe  David 
as  ''a  son  of  Jesse*'  or  Jeroboam  as  a  ''son  of  Nebat** ;  not  until  a 
considerably  later  date  do  the  genealogies  become  extensive.  Hence 
it  is  possible  that  the  fullness  of  Saul's  ancestry  is  due  to  conflation. 
It  would  be  tempting  to  suppose  that  the  traditional  Bei^amite 
origin  has  been  combined  with  an  older— the  original  one.  We  learn 
thai  Saul  was  the  son  of  '*a  man  of  Benjamin,  whose  name  was 
Kish,  the  son  of  Abiel,  the  son  of  Zeror,  the  son  of  Bechorath,  the 
son  of  Aphiah,  the  son  of  a  Benjamite.**  Kish  might  suggest  some 
connexion  with  Eishon;  Zeror  (aped,  a-apa)  might  point  to  Z-r-d — 
thus  suggesting  Zeredah';  Bechorath  can  stand  for  Bichri,  the 
Benjamite  clan,  but  Lucian*s  recension  read  Machir;  Aphiah  has 
been  emended  to  '*  (ftrom)  Gibeah,**  but  the  LXX  (i<^«c  takes  us  north- 
wards to  Aphek.  We  can  scarcely  venture  to  recover  the  oldest  form 
of  the  genealogy  from  this,  but  it  is  clear  that  for  some  reason  or 
other  the  text  has  suffered,  and  in  its  present  form  indisputably 
makes  Saul  of  Benjamite  origin.    But  the  variant  readings  and 

*■  See  above,  pp.  122  sqq. 

*  See  above,  p.  13a.  Josiah's  tactics  in  marching  north  to  Megiddo  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  Necho  can  scarcely  be  cited  as  an  analogy;  the 
historical  oircumstanoes  are  entirely  different. 

'  The  reading  Zeredah  is  not  certain  {Snqfc.  BiH^  8.V.).  It  is  not  safe, 
therefore,  to  associate  the  name  in  Saul's  genealogy  with  the  home  of 
Jeroboam  I  (i  Kings  xi.  36).  But  it  would  be  very  natural  if  tradition 
had  held  that  this  king  was  associated  with  Saul's  home  or  family. 
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the  state  of  the  text  are  phenomena  which  require  to  be  kept 
in  view. 

Next,  the  account  of  Saul's  wanderings  in  search  of  the  lost  asses  is 
again  unfortunately  indecisive  (ch.  ix).  We  are  shown  Saul  and  his 
servant  journeying  after  the  lost  asses.  The  search  is  fruitless,  and  at 
length  Saul  proposes  to  abandon  further  attempts.  He  fears  lest  his 
fiftther  should  grow  anxious  for  their  safety,  and  one  could  gain  the  very 
natural  impression  that  their  journey  has  been  a  long  one  (contrast 
ver.  20).  The  narrative  describes  the  route  in  a  somewhat  remarkable 
manner  (ver.  4):  *'And  they  passed  through  Mount  Ephraim,  and 
passed  through  the  land  of  Shalishah,  and  did  not  find  [them] ;  and 
they  passed  through  the  land  of  Shaalim,  and  they  were  not  there ; 
and  they  passed  through  the  land  of  Beigamin,  and  did  not  find 
them  ^  ** :  (by  this  time)  they  had  come  to  the  land  of  Zuph,  and  Saul 
learns  that  **  in  this  city  *'  there  was  a  man  of  God  who  would  be  able 
to  direct  them  (ver.  5  sq.).  The  place-names  are  lamentably  obscure. 
Shalishah  may  be  the  Baal-Shalishah  of  2  Kings  iv.  42,  whenxse  came 
the  man  who  visited  Elisha  at  Gilgal ;  Shaalim  may  suggest  the  land 
of  Shual  (i  Sam.  xiii.  17),  or  Hazar-Shual  in  South  Judah  (i  Chron. 
iv.  28) ;  but  it  is  conceivably  an  error  for  Shaalbim  near  A^alon  and 
Bethshemesh.  The  site  of  Zuph  and  the  identification  of  "  this  city  " 
can  scarcely  be  recovered  from  this  passage.  It  will  doubtless  be  readily 
admitted  that  the  linguistic  character  of  the  verse  is  noteworthy; 
the  passage  has  the  appearance  of  being  unduly  loaded,  and  it  seems 
safe  to  assume  that  it  has  been  revised  in  favour  of  some  specific 
tradition.  If  the  present  intention  of  the  verse  is  to  bring  the 
scene  of  the  wanderings  into  close  connexion  with  Saul's  tradi- 
tional home,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  earlier  view  implied  another 
situation. 

Again,  when  we  turn  to  the  account  of  the  homeward  journey,  the 
evidence  is  still  elusive.  Rachel's  sepulchre  is  to  be  placed  either  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem  (Gen.  xxxv.  19,  xlviii.  7,  glosses  ?), 
or  north  of  Jerusalem ;  Zelzah  is  obviously  a  corrupt  reading,  and 
emendations  cannot  be  of  any  assistance.  The  oak  of  Tabor  obviously 
suggests  the  north,  but,  following  the  prevailing  tradition,  has  been 
identified  with  Deborah's  tree,  between  Ramah  and  Bethel  (Judges 
iv.  5).  The  question  is  here  complicated  by  the  probability  that  the 
successive  charges  are  due  to  repeated  redaction  (J,  Q,  R,,  1905,  p.  124 
sq.),  but  one  may  attach  some  importance  to  the  situation  in  ver.  3 
which  implies  that  Saul  on  reaching  the  oak  of  Tabor  would  meet 
messengers  on  their  way  to  Bethel.    Even  the  name  Deborah  itself 

^  -UP  (*<  pass  through,"  or  <*  cross  into ''),  In  the  singular,  in  every  case 
except  the  third. 
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snggtf  to  a  comrasian  with  IhheaMi  at  the  western  foot  of  Tabor 
(see  G.  F.  Moore  on  Judges  iv.  5). 

We  have  next  to  consider  where  Samners  home  was  placed. 
The  genealogy  in  i  Sam.  i*  i  is  ezceptionaUy  long"  and  in  all  proba- 
bility conflate,  and  it  is  quite  nnoertain  wheUier  two  views  of 
Samuel's  ancestry  have  been  combined^,  or  whether  some  of  its 
members  should  not  belong  to  the  genealogy  of  ffli  who  is  so 
abmptiy  introdnoed  into  the  narrative.  Tradition  has  placed  his 
home  at  Ramah,  and  Uie  name  is  common  enough :  B^t  Bima,  north- 
east of  Lydda ;  R&m  Allah,  nine  mile%  and  er-Bftm,  four  miles  north 
of  Jerusalem ;  a  south  Judaean  site  has  also  been  thought  posrible. 
ButBamah  is  said  to  be  Zuphite,  and  it  was  in  Zuph  that  Saul  found 
Samuel  (ix.  5).  Here,  unfortunately,  the  name  of  the  city  is  not 
stated,  (ver.  6),  whence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Uie  narrative 
implies  that  Bamah  was  not  his  city.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
if  a  scribe  could  easily  delete  the  original  name,  it  would  have 
been  eqnaUy  easy  to  add  Bamah  as  a  gloss.  Zuph  has  even  been 
identified  with  Zephath,  soutii  of  Beersheba,  and  it  has  been  observed 
that  Samuel's  sons  were  judges  in  Beersheba  (viii.  2) ;  David*s  flight 
to  the  south  of  Judah,  it  has  been  thought,  was  for  the  object  of 
being  near  Samuel,  and  support  for  this  has  been  found  in  the 
appearance  of  Samuel  near  Garmel  (south  of  Hebron)  in  i  Sam.  zv. 
The  evidence  which  has  been  surveyed  is  hardly  strong  enough  to 
allow  any  confident  conclusion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  respecting 
the  view  which  the  present  traditions  would  have  us  take,  but  con- 
sidering the  character  of  tiie  texts  it  is  hardly  an  unfur  suggestion 
that  attempts  have  been  made  to  modify  and  adjust  some  earlier 
tradition.  On  the  analogy  of  the  stories  of  Elisha,  for  example,  we 
may  hesitate  to  confine  Samuel  to  one  particular  home ;  one  cycle  of 
traditions  may  have  placed  him  in  the  vicinity  of  Saul's  court ;  whilst 
in  another  the  scenes  of  his  activity  may  have  been  among  the 
prophetic  guilds. 

llie  particular  details  which  have  been  noticed  are  extremely  compli- 
cated, and  tantalising  in  the  possibilities  they  afford.  Leaving  these 
on  one  side,  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  i  Sam.  ix.  1-14,  Saul  (of  Gibeah  ?) 
seems  to  be  ignorant  of  Samuel  (op.  ver.  19),  altiiough  the  whole 
trend  of  the  traditions  in  their  present  form  would  diow  that  they 
lived  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other.  This  might  be  explained  away 
by  tiie  view  that  Saul  is  here  represented  as  a  raw  stripling  ^    In 


^  Marquart,  FundameiUe  i$irael.  u,  jQd,  Gfeae*.,  p.  la  sq. 
*  See  above,  p.  104*   Those  who  regard  the  discrepancy  as  illusory  must 
find  Saul's  ignorance  perplexing. 
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^  15  s<ia»>  the  fiAct  Uiat  Saul  it  to  come  "  from  the  land  of  Beigamin  " 
(ver.  16)  points  somewhat  forcibly  to  the  view  that  their  hornet  were 
remote.  If  Saol  came  from  Gibeah  we  might  expect  his  journey 
to  have  taken  him  fur  away  from  Benjamite  territory  ;  is  it  safe  to 
assume  that  the  time  had  been  spent  in  wandering  about  a  oom^ 
paratively  restricted  area?^ 

These  considerations^  however,  are  not  of  great  weight  by  them- 
selves. But  on  the  strength  of  one  cycle  of  traditions,  it  is  reasoniJ^Ie 
to  conclude  that  Jerusalem,  if  not  the  district  immediately  sur- 
rounding it,  was  Jebusite  (cp.  above,  p.  356  sq.),  and  it  does  not  seem 
to  accord  with  ordinary  probability  that  SauPs  home  was  at  Qibeah, 
only  a  few  miles  to  the  north.  Moreover,  when  we  turn  to  another 
cycle  of  traditions,  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  ordinary  view  with 
the  circumstance  that  the  country  was  in  the  greatest  distress  owing 
to  the  Philistines,  and  that  some  of  the  Hebrevre  had  deserted  to  the 
enemy,  whilst  others  had  taken  refuge  beyond  the  Jordan.  The  state 
of  affairs,  already  outlined  in  Judges  x.  (p.  127  above),  demanded 
prompt  action,  and  leaves  no  room  for  aught  else.  The  oldest 
traditions  of  Saul  knew  of  a  crisis  when  the  people  were  plunged 
in  the  lowest  depths  of  despair,  and  only  those  statements  can  be 
regarded  as  appropriate  which  agree  with  this  situation.  Conse- 
quently, one  has  only  to  endeavour  to  realise  the  internal  situation 
to  perceive  that  the  narratives  in  ix.  sq.  do  not  bear  the  impress 
of  being  contemporary.  The  people's  hopeless  position  points 
to  a  time  when  the  only  security  was  to  be  found  in  flight  or  in 
hiding  in  caverns  and  holes ;  the  roads  were  doubtless  unsafe  for 
travel,  and  there  were  some  who  may  well  have  been  forced  to  beat 
out  their  wheat  in  wine-presses  to  save  it  from,  the  enemy.  It  was 
scarcely  a  time  to  hunt  for  lost  asses  when  the  land  was  in  the  hands 
of  spoilers,  and  the  peaceful  picture  of  the  seer  and  the  sacrificial 
feast  ill  accord  with  the  disturbances  which  the  sequel  presupposes. 
But  Saul  gained  his  magnificent  victory  through  the  help  of  Tahweh; 
it  was  no  mere  feat  of  arms,  but  an  event  of  fa^reaching  consequences 
for  the  future  of  Israel  The  circumstances  were  exceptional,  and  led 
to  an  epoch-making  sequel ;  and  whilst  the  achievements  of  an  Ehud, 
a  Gideon,  or  a  Jephthah  are  related  simply  as  isolated  incidents 
without  further  ado,  the  history  of  SauPs  rise  has  been  built  up 
into  its  present  form  by  successive  stages,  in  the  course  of  which 
later  ages  sought  to  iUustrate  its  importance  in  accordance  with 
the  beliefs  that  prevailed*. 

^  It  is  possible  that  in  one  form  of  the  tradition  it  was  only  Saul's  dod. 
who  lived  at  Gibeah  (x.  14). 
*  The  growth  of  Judges  vi  sq.  is  partly  parallel  (see  e.g.  G.  F.  Moore^s 
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The  attempt  to  recover  the  oldest  traditions  resulted  in  the  view 
that  two  leading  episodes  form  the  basis  of  the  history  of  the  period : 
(i)  The  great  victory  over  the  PhUistines,  and  (2)  the  deliverance 
of  Jabesh-Gilead.  Both  of  them  are  closely  associated  with  the 
earlier  phases  of  the  **  Introduction "  and  the  present  history  of 
Jephthah.  With  the  latter  we  may  associate  the  subsequent  events 
in  which  Gilead  plays  a  prominent  part,  whilst  in  the  former  the 
scene  it  shifted  to  the  southern  part  of  central  Palestine,  and  takes 
us  to  a  series  of  traditions  with  which  the  histoiy  of  David  is  now 
combined.  It  is  here  that  we  find  particular  interest  in  the  district 
of  Benjamin. 

If  Saul  is  traditionally  associated  in  the  closest  manner  with 
Benjamin,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  through  him  this  tribe 
first  attained  any  prominence  ^  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
tribes  had  their  own  cycles  of  traditions  regarding  their  heroes,  and 
if  the  smallest  of  them  all  first  came  into  existence  under  Saul,  it 
is  possible,  perhaps,  to  recover  one  of  the  motives  of  the  remarkable 
stories  in  Judges  xix-xxL  Many  influences  have  tended  to  shape 
the  narrative,  and  a  new  one  now  seems  clear.  It  is  evident  that 
when  once  the  theory  prevailed  that  Israel  had  always  been  a  national 
confederation  of  a  certain  number  of  tribes,  there  would  be  no  room 
for  the  later  origin  of  Benjamin.  It  could  be,  and  indeed  was  said, 
that  the  youngest  of  Jacob's  sons  was  bom  in  Palestine,  but  the 
whole  trend  of  tradition  from  the  descent  of  the  children  of  Israel 
into  Egypt  to  the  invasion  of  Canaan  by  the  tribes  would  stand 
in  contradiction  to  the  older  view.  For  the  purpose  of  recon- 
ciliation, it  might  be  assumed  that  at  an  early  date,  **  when  there 
was  no  king  in  Israel,"  the  whole  tribe  was  practically  wiped  out 
of  existence  *.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  narrative  betrays  no 
friendly  feeling  towards  the  tribe,  and  consequently  its  details  can 

analysis  in  the  Polychrome  Bible).  Here  one  can  observe  the  old  story  of 
Gideon's  achievement,  E's  account  with  its  stories  of  the  fleece  and  the 
episode -of  the  altar  of  Baal ;  the  preliminary  accoimt  (also  by  E)  of  the 
prophet  sent  to  the  Israelites,  and  flnally  the  Deuteronomio  intro- 
duction and  conclusion,  the  former  preserving  some  traces  of  older 
material 

^  On  Ehud  the  Benjamite,  see  Ency,  Bibl^  s.v.,  and  observe  that  although 
the  tribe  is  mentioned  in  Judges  y.  14,  the  connexion  with  Hos.  v.  8 
mak^es  the  reference  perplexing. 

'  The  historical  foundation  for  the  story  of  the  offence  of  Gibeah  is 
quite  obscure.  Even  in  Hoeea*8  time  (x.  9)  the  sin  of  Benjamin  would 
hardly  have  been  applied  to  all  Israel,  who  in  point  of  fsot  justly 
punished  the  sinful  city. 
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only  be  used  with  great  cuitkm ;  bnt  it  implies  that  the  decimated 
tribe  wae  built  np  by  marriage  with  the  maidens  of  Shiloh  (xxi), 
and  a  post-ezi]ic  section,  which  might  be  based  on  a  sound 
tradition,  has  prefaced  this  by  the  accoont  of  an  alliance  with 
Jabesh-Giiead. 

Thus  outlined,  the  details  are  suggestive.  The  youngest  of  the 
tribes  after  entering  Canaan  (it  scarcely  appears  in  the  old  stories  of 
the  Judges)  is  practically  exterminated,  and  starts  a  new  lease  of 
life  with  the  influx  of  fresh  blood  from  Shiloh  and  Jabesh-Gilead 
at  the  very  time  that  the  narratives  are  preparing  the  way  for  the 
rise  of  Saul.  The  motive  for  the  extermination  of  the  tribe  now 
seems  apparent,  and  if  the  account  of  its  reconstruction  may  be 
accepted,  new  light  is  thrown  upon  the  earliest  traditions  of 
Benjamin. 

A  number  of  indications  have  seemed  to  point  to  the  belief  that 
Saul  was  originally  not  Benjamite,  and  since  it  has  been  found  that 
part  of  the  work  ascribed  to  Joshua  appears  to  have  been  based  upon 
traditions  of  Saul,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  other  features  in  the  life 
of  Joshua  may  prove  helpful.  If  Saul,  like  Joshua,  had  come  from 
without,  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  obscure  relations  with  the 
Gibeonites  ought  to  be  read  more  closely  in  the  light  of  Joshua  ix. 
We  are  accustomed  to  assume  that  for  some  reason  or  other  Saul 
entered  into  a  covenant  with  the  Amorites  of  Canaan,  and  whilst 
it  is  far  from  easy  to  explain  why  the  Benjamites  of  Gibeah  found  it 
necessary  at  this  stage  of  their  history  to  enter  into  an  alliance, 
it  becomes  readily  intelligible  if  we  suppose  that  a  body  of  immi- 
grants had  newly  settled  in  the  district  \  It  may  be  gathered  from 
2  Sam.  iv.  2  sq.,  Joshua  ix.  17,  that  Beeroth  had  been  effected  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  murder  of  Ishbaal  may  reasonably  be  regarded 
as  an  act  of  vengeance  analogous  to  that  demanded  by  the  Gibeonites'. 

^  H.  P.  Smith,  on  9  Sam.  xxi.  9,  remarks  that  **suoh  covenants  were 
very  common  during  the  process  which  ended  in  the  establishment  of 
Israel  in  Canaan."  To  this  it  is  to  be  added  that  they  would  naturally 
be  made  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  not  at  a  comparatively  late  stage 
in  their  traditional  history. 

*  Kennedy  {Century  Bible:  Samuel,  p.  335  sq.)  conjectures  that  Saul 
attempted  to  recover  the  ark  from  Kirjath-jearim  (leagued  with  Gibeon 
and  Beeroth  in  Joshua  ix.  17),  and  rejects  Kosters'  view  that  1  Sam.  6 
is  unhistorical  by  urging  *Hhe  antiquity  and  general  credibility"  of  that 
source.  The  alignment  that  very  early  sources  are  therefore  credible, 
or  that  those  which  appear  to  be  credible  are  therefore  ancient,  requires 
to  be  supported  by  other  considerations,  and  Prof.  Kennedy  himself  is 
obliged  to  assume  that  although  the  Philistines  sent  the  ark  from  their 
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Both  Beeroth  and  CUbeon  play  an  important  part  in  the  historj  of 
Saiil*8  honte  after  the  disaster  of  Mount  Gilboa,  and  if  it  is  to  (>e 
inferred  that  thej  seiied  the  first  opportonitj  of  rengeonce,  the 
circumstance  would  seem  to  point  either  to  the  success  with  -liiich 
Saul  ruled  over  these  people  or  to  a  comparatively  late  date  in  his 
lifetime  for  the  occupation  of  the  district 

The  old  name  of  Beigamin  was  Ben-Oni,  the  latter  half  of  which 
has  been  compared  with  Beth-On  (Beth-Aven)  to  the  east  of  Bethel, 
near  Ai^  Other  comparisons  ha>Te  been  made,  but  this  is  inter- 
esting on  account  of  the  associations  of  the  district.  According  to 
the  story,  Jacob  had  crossed  from  Gilead  to  Shechem,  and  had 

oonfinesy  it  '<  remained  within  the  sphere  of  their  political  jurisdiction, 
and  so  was  inaooessible  to  the  Hebrew  authorities."  This  explanation  of 
Saul's  dealings  with  the  league  and  the  attempt  to  reeoncile  divergent 
traditions  appear  to  ignore  the  plain  sense  of  i  Sam.  vi.  The  whole 
ohapter  would  be  stultified  and  its  credibility  endangered,  if  it  meant 
that  the  ark  was  not  returned  to  the  Hebrews.  What  writer,  even  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  tenth  century  (Kennedjr^s  date)  would  have  deeoribed 
the  Philistines'  anxiety  to  rid  themselves  of  the  dangerous  object,  the  joy 
of  the  men  of  Beth-shemeah,  and  the  contented  return  of  the  Philistine 
lords,  if  the  sacred  ark  still  remained  inaccessible  to  Israel  ?  But  if  it  be 
granted  that  the  narrative  belongs  to  an  entirely  distinct  tradition  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  ark,  one  of  the  great  embarrassments  of  the  history  of 
the  period  disappears ;  see  above,  pp.  351  sqq. 

^  The  account  of  the  battle  of  Ai  is  extremely  complicated,  and  in  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  narrative  Bethel  presumably  was  more  prominent 
than  it  is  now.  The  magical  effect  of  Joshua's  outstretched  javelin  is 
noteworthy  (Joshua  viii.  18,  96)  as  also  are  the  precise  allusions  to  his 
preparations  for  spending  the  night  (verses  9, 13).  When  we  consider  the 
sacred  associations  of  Bethel  and  the  site  between  it  and  Ai,  it  may  not 
be  too  bold  to  coDJecture  that  a  theophany  in  the  style  of  v.  13-15  once 
found  a  place  here.  The  vision  In  question  is  located  at  Jericho,  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  traditions  have  been  oonfdsed.  The  capture  of  Bethel 
is  ascribed  to  the  Joseph  tribes  in  Judges  i  aa  sqq.,  and  one  may  notice 
the  parallels  with  the  stoiy  of  the  fall  of  Jericho  (especially.  Joshua  ii. 
ia-14,  vi.  as,  as). 

In  considering  the  various  traditions  of  Joshua  and  Saul  it  is  also 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  that  some  confusion  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  existence  of  several  Gilgals  (see  JSney.  BiU,,  coL 
1730  sqq.).  Finally,  it  has  been  suggested  (p.  ia3  sq.)  that  Saul's  defeat 
of  the  Philistines  was  concerned  with  a  story  of  QUgal,  *<  rolling,"  (z  Sam. 
xiv.  33).  Tradition  has  associated  with  the  former  the  story  of  a  broken 
vow,  and  Jonathan's  words,  "  My  father  has  brought  trouble  (or  disaster 
^yo)  upon  the  land  "  (yer.  ap),  recall  the  story  of  the  naming  of  Aohor  after 
tlie  defeat  of  Israel  at  Ai  (Joshua  vii). 
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thence  tamed  Aoathwards  to  Bethel,  in  which  district  Rachel  died 
in  childbirth  \  Another  of  the  ancestral  legends  narrates  Abram*s 
journey  from  Haran  thxongh  Shechem  to  Bethel  (without  stating 
whether  the  Jordan  was  crossed),  and  at  a  spot  between  Bethel  and 
Ai  the  patriarch  is  said  to  have  pitched  his  tent  and  to  have  built 
an  altar  to  ihe  name  of  Yahweh  (Gen.  xii.  B).  The  importance  of 
the  spot  in  early  tradition  is  shown  further  by  Joshua  YiiL  9,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  observe  that  if  Joshua  commemorated  his  victory, 
the  account  has  been  omitted  by  a  later  compiler  in  &vour  of  the 
story  of  the  erection  of  another  altar— at  Ebal,  There  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  according  to  one  tradition  Joshua  himself  crossed  the 
Jordan  at  a  more  northerly  ford  than  that  in  the  present  account, 
and  i^t  his  first  step  was  the  occupation  of  central  Palestine. 
This  theoiy  of  the  invasion  of  central  Canaan  is  supported  partly 
1^  the  analogy  of  the  story  of  Jacob,  and  partly  by  the  bode  of 
Joshua  itself,  whose  account  of  the  erection  of  an  altar  on  Mount 
Ebal  presiqsposes  a  conquest  which  is  nowhere  narrated.  From 
Deut.  xzvii.  i-«8,  and  Joshua  viii.  30-iz.  2,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  this  altar  was  erected  on  the  day  that  the  Jordan  was  crossed, 
and  that  this  event  was  the  signal  for  the  rising  of  the  Canaanites*. 
If  Joshua,  like  Jacob,  crossed  at  the  Jabbok,  an  easy  road  leads  to 
Shechem,  and  tiie  arguments  of  those  who  support  the  theoiy  show 
that  there  is  some  room  for  this  tradition  by  the  side  of  the  more 
familiar  one. 

Tradition  has  its  own  way  of  recounting  history,  and  it  is  a 
curious  coincidence  that  the  spot  which,  in  one  tradition,  enters 
into  the  stoiy  of  conflicts  between  Israel  and  the  Canaanites,  becomes, 
in  another,  the  place  where  Abraham  and  Lot  separate.  Further, 
according  to  P,  the  theophany  at  Bethel  and  the  change  of  Jacob*s 

^  Apropos  of  the  change  of  name  in  connexion  with  the  birth  of 
Bengamin,  it  may  be  noticed  that  Abram  and  Sand  receiTe  their  new 
names  in  a  context  associated  with  the  birth  of  Isaac  and  the  blessing  of 
Ishmael.  Wliat  old  tradition  underlies  Fs  story  of  the  introduction  of 
circumcision  (Gen.  xvii,  see  especially  ver.  18)  can  scarcely  be  ascertained. 
It  is  at  least  interesting  to  recall  Robertson  Smith's  view  of  the  con- 
nexion between  the  names  Sarah  and  Israel  (Kimh^  and  Marriage  ',  p.  30), 
and  to  observe  the  separation  of  Ishmael  and  Isaac  at  the  birth  of  the 
latter. 

'  Many  motives  have  been  at  work  in  the  literary  history  of  the  Exodus 
and  Conquest,  and  among  them  must  be  the  removal  of  the  body  of  Joseph. 
Despito  the  scanty  refSarences  (Gen.  1.  95  sq.,  Exod.  xiii.  29,  Joshua  xxiv. 
3fl)  in  the  jMresent  texts,  this  pious  duty  must  have  occupied  a  prominent 
part  in  the  traditions  of  the  Joseph  tribes,  the  conquest  of  whose  territory 
(one  would  imagine)  would  be  recounted  at  length. 
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name  occurred  after  he  had  lefl  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxv.  6  a,  9-13, 15), 
and  that  this  view  rests  upon  old  tradition  appears  to  follow  from 
Eos.  xiL  4.  Bnt  how  this  source  explained  the  name  Israel  cannot 
be  conjectured ;  it  may  have  given  a  story  of  a  striving  at  Bethel 
or  another  explanation  of  its  origin.  The  account  of  the  birth  of 
Benjamin  follows  immediately,  and  to  this  the  compiler  has  ap- 
pended a  notice  of  Reuben*s  offence  with  Bilhah  which  is  distinctly 
interesting  on  account  of  the  points  of  contact  between  the  tribes  of 
Reuben  and  Benjamin.  Unfortunately,  only  the  merest  fragment 
of  the  episode  has  survived,  and  the  compiler  for  some  reason  pro- 
ceeds to  enumerate  the  sons  of  Jacob  (P),  and  adds  an  Edomite 
genealogical  table  in  which  is  preserved  a  brief  account  of  the 
separation  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  singularly  akin  to  the  story  of  Abra- 
ham and  Lot  (xxxvi.  6-8,  cp.  xiiL  6).  What  this  really  means  it  is  very 
difficult  to  say,  but  Professor  Hogg  has  observed  that  the  birth  of  the 
tribe  in  Gen.  xxzv.  18  sq.  is  connected  in  some  way  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  Rachel  ^  which  might  suggest  that  Rachel  was  the  old  name 
of  the  early  population  of  this  district.  At  all  events  it  is  interest- 
ing to  find  a  recurrence  of  the  same  type  of  names  in  Benjamin, 
Judah,  and  the  south*. 

It  is  notoriously  hazardous  to  rely  solely  upon  proper  names,  or 
even  on  national  traditions  themselves,  but  the  evidence  for  the 
population  of  Benjamin  is  distinctly  puzzling,  and  the  fact  that 
legend  makes  Rachel  of  Aramaean  origin  is  probably  of  less  sig- 
nificance than  the  circumstances  attending  her  death.  Tradition  is 
wont  to  build  up  its  diverse  elements  into  a  harmonious  whole,  and 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  determine  with  confidence  where  the  grafting 
has  taken  place.    Such  points  of  contact  as  have  been  noticed  appear 

»  Enoyc.  BibL,  "  Benjamin,"  §  3. 

*  Thus  the  name  Oni  reminds  one  also  of  Onan,  a  son  of  Judah  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  4),  and  of  Onam,  a  name  in  a  Jerahmeelite  genealogy  (i  Chron. 
ii.  96),  and  an  Edomite  clan  (Gen.  xxxvi.  33).  Ono,  too,  is  Benjamite, 
near  Lod  (Lydda).  With  the  Benjamite  Iri,  cp.  Iram,  Ira,  and  Ira 
(Edomite.  Judaean,  and  Galebite),  and  with  his  father  Bela  (i  Chron.  vii.  7) 
op.  the  first  king  of  Edom.  Jobab  (ibid.,  viii.  9>  is  also  Arabian  and 
Edomite.  See  the  Encye.  Bibl.  on  these  names,  also  on  Shephupham, 
Shupham,  Shuppim  (cp.  Shepho,  Qen.  xxxvi.  33,  LXX  ffwpw) ;  Jeush ; 
Ashbel  (cp.  perhaps  Ashbea,  i  Chron.  iv.  31) ;  Naaman  (Gen.  xlvi.  31, 
cp.  Naam  of  Caleb  and  Naamah,  Joshua  xv.  41).  Further,  compounds  of 
Dn  are  practically  South  Palestinian,  and  the  element  Jeru-,  Jeri-,  seems 
to  be  distinctive  of  the  same  district  (but  note  Jeriel  in  z  Chron.  vlL  3). 
Many  of  the  names  in  O]?  and  the  majority  of  animal  names  also  prevail 
in  the  south. 
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to  be  more  than  mere  coincidences,  and  the  attempt  to  understand 
the  traditions  of  Saul  with  the  help  of  certain  of  the  traditions  of 
Joshua  seem  to  be  justified. 

The  two  great  achievements  which  are  ascribed  to  Saul  are  (a)  the 
deliverance  of  Jabesh-Gfilead,  and  (b)  the  defeat  of  the  Philistines. 
The  former  suggests  a  northerly  position  for  the  hero's  home,  in  the 
latter  Gilgal  is  the  starting-point  (cp.  also  in  the  story  of  Joshua,  x.  6) 
Two  of  the  patriarchal  figures  are  found  moving  dovm  from  Shechem 
to  Bethel,  and  a  certain  spot  which  owes  its  sanctity  to  one  of  them 
marks  the  division  of  Israel  from  the  Lot  tribes,  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  older  inhabitants  of  the  land  by  a  new  race.  So,  in  the  story  of  the 
other  patriarch,  a  new  tribe  is  bom,  and  whilst  one  cycle  of  tradition 
perhaps  associated  its  growth  with  Saul,  another  makes  the  defeat 
of  the  older  stock  part  of  the  great  national  epic  of  the  conquest 
of  Canaan.  To  one,  the  Philistines  appear  the  most  natural  enemy, 
to  another,  the  Canaanites ;  but  they  ligree  that  some  alliance  was 
made  with  the  earlier  inhabitants,  and  both  leave  it  possible  to  hold 
that  the  movement  had  come  in  the  first  instance  from  the  north 
or  from  the  east  (a  and  b  above).  It  might  even  be  conjectured  that 
Saul,  like  Jacob,  was  supposed  to  have  come  from  Gilead,  in  which 
case  his  relations  to  Jabesh^Gilead  find  a  faint  echo  in  the  covenant 
between  Laban  and  Jacob  ^ 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  we  may  find  in  the  present  life  of 
Saul  the  same  variety  of  motives  that  has  gone  to  build  up  the 
patriarchal  figures.  The  memory  of  tribal  migrations  and  feuds, 
the  familiar  experiences  of  daily  life,  and  the  personal  history  of 
noted  ancestors  appear  to  be  blended,  and  the  fioating  elements  of 
tradition  have  attached  themselves  now  to  one  and  now  to  another 
of  the  ancient  names.  It  would  be  arbitrary  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  literary  and  historical  criticism  of  the  narratives  in 
Genesis  and  that  of  the  records  in  the  "  Former  Prophets,"  on  the 
ground  that  the  former  belong  to  a  pre-historic  and  the  latter  to 
a  historic  period.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  less  care  was 
taken  in  the  compilation  of  the  former  than  in  that  of  the  latter, 
or  that  the  traditions  of  the  great  ancestors  developed  upon  lines 
quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  early  judges  and  kings.  Historical 
criticism,  to  be  consistent,  cannot  start  with  any  undue  presumption 
in  favour  of  the  trustworthiness  of  narratives  relegated  to  the 
monarchical  period  to  the  detriment  of  those  of  the  '*  patriarchal  ** 
age  or  of  the  book  of  Chronicles.  All  have  had  a  complicated  history, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  what  has  come  down  to  us 

^  Cp.  also  the  story  of  the  bond  between  Benjamin  and  Jabesh-Gilead 
(Judges  xxi). 
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is  the  VBtolt  of  a  long  process  x>f  selection  acnd  rejection.  There 
was  a  certain  amount  of  material  (written  and  oral)  upon  which  the 
old  historians  conld  draw,  and  in  investigating  the  use  which  they 
have  made  of  it,  it  is  indispensable  to  remember  that  their  aim  was 
above  all  a  religioDs  one.  Their  object  was  to  demonstrate  thework- 
ing  of  the  Divine  Will,  and  to  adapt  the  liistofy  of  the  past  to  the 
needs  of  tiie  present— even  if  it  had  been  their  jnirpose  to  relate 
the  records  of  their  country  simply,  they  would  have  suffered  fh)m 
the  same  limitations  as  all  other  ancient  historians. 

Had  the  books  been  written  with  the  sole  object  of  recording  the 
secular  history  of  Israel,  it  is  obvious  from  the  allusions  in  the  book  of 
Kings  that  there  were  many  noteworthy  events  which  (one  might  have 
supposed)  would  have  been  eminently  suitable  for  the  didactic  writers. 
For  example,  it  would  appear  from  i  Kings  zv.  27,  xvi.  15,  that  at 
least  twice  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  there  was  war  with  the 
Philistines  in  a  district  in  which  Judah  was  vitally  interested.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  how  long  it  lasted,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  must 
have  impressed  the  districts  affected.  But  the  Israelite  annals 
do  not  state  what  part  Judah  played  in  the  events,  and  the  Judaean 
annals  of  the  contemporaiy  king  Asa  ignore  the  war.  Even  before 
Omri  became  king  of  Israel  there  was  serious  internal  dissension 
until  the  party  under  Tibni  lost  their  leader.  But  of  this  formidable 
affiur  tradition  seems  to  have  preserved  no  recollection.  It  must 
appear  eittremely  remaikable  that  such  episodes  as  these  which  must 
have  lingered  in  the  memory  of  the  people,  if  they  did  not  actually 
exist  in  a  written  form,  have  disax^peared  entirely  from  the  pages 
of  history,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  compOers  have  handed 
down  stories  of  internal  j^ousy  and  conflict  of  the  days  of  the 
Judges  and  wars  with  the  Philistines  of  the  time  of  Saul  and 
David. 

Hence,  in  dealing  with  all  historical  material  which  is  carried  back 
to  such  an  early  period  as  that  now  under  consideration,  it  is  very 
important  to  remind  ourselves  of  what  must  have  transpired  in  the 
history  of  Israel  and  Judah  between  the  time  when  certain  events 
were  supposed  to  have  taken  place,  and  the  time  when  they  were 
first  put  into  writing.  Even  subsequent  to  the  latter  stage,  as  the 
various  narratives  were  gradually  reaching  their  present  form,  history 
was  not  stationary.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  the  extent  of  our  histori- 
cal material  from  the  days  of  Saul  and  Darid  onward  is  compaiatively 
scanty,  perhaps  one  may  go  so  fEu:  as  to  say  that  it  is  suspiciously 
scanty.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  stories  relating  to  the  pre- 
monarchic  period  which  in  their  present  form  at  least  belong  to  the 
centuries  of  the  monarchy.    In  these  circumstances,  it  becomes  &r 
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from  improbable  that  narratives  dealing  with  comparatiyely  remote 
evente  are  coloured  by  the  recollection  of  thoae  comparatiyely  recent. 
Thus,  there  is  always  the  possibility  (not  to  nse  a  stronger  word) 
that  even  in  the  older  sources  relating  to  the  earlier  periods,  the 
memory  of  events  still  fresh  in  the  mind  has  coloored  the  traditions 
of  the  past,  and  it  would  hardly  be  safe  to  assert  that  the  events 
which  have  been  considered  in  the  course  of  these  notes  do  not 
contain  some  fragments  of  genuine  history  subsequent  to  the  days  of 
Sauf  and  David. 

Stanley  A.  Cook. 


(7b  U  eatUimied,) 
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CBITICAL  NOTICES. 


PEOF.W.  BACKER'S  "TERMINOLOGIE  DER  AMOBAER." 

Die  Bibd-  und  Traditionsexegetische  Terminofogie  der  Amorder  von 
WiLHELX  Bachbb.    (Leipzig,  Hinricha,  1905.    Pp.  vi  +  258,  8vo). 

Ill  1899  ProC  W.  Backer  pablished,  under  the  title  "Die  ftlteste 
Terminologie  der  jfidisclien  Schriftaoslegung,"  a  dictionaiy  of  the 
technical  formulae  employed  by  the  Tannaim  in  their  biblical 
exegesis.  With  tireless  industry  he  has  now  added  a  dictionaiy  of 
the  terminology  read  by  the  Amoraim  in  their  exegesis  of  the  Bible 
and  of  the  traditional  literatore.  To  the  two  parts  the  author  has 
given  the  general  title,  "  Die  exegetische  Terminologie  der  jfidischen 
Traditionsliteratar.**  Though  the  suitability  of  this  title  may  be 
questioned,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  propose  a  better,  or  to  suggest 
any  other  even  as  good.  But  whatever  the  title,  the  student  has  the 
fullest  satis£EU!tion  in  possessing  from  the  hand  of  this  profound 
scholar  a  reference  book  designed  to  render  appreciably  easier  one's 
understanding  of  the  terminology  of  the  two  Talmuds  and  of  the 
Hidrashim.  This  design  Prof.  Bacher  has  executed  with  masterly 
skill. 

Though  the  exegetical  terminology  of  the  Amoraim  has  the  closest 
chronological  and  logical  connexion  wiCh  that  of  the  Tannaim,  yet 
the  materials  for  the  two  are  so  various  that  an  independent  lexico- 
graphical treatment  was  requisite.  The  exegetical  terminology  of 
the  Tannaim  deals  with  the  Bible  only ;  it  arose  in  Palestine  and  is 
limited  to  that  land,  and  belongs  entirely  to  the  new-Hebrew  dialect. 
On  the  other  hand  the  terminology  of  the  Amoraim  includes  the 
interpretation  of  tradition  besides  the  exegesis  of  the  Bible ;  it  has 
its  home  in  Babylonia  as  well  as  in  Palestine,  and  employs  Aramaic 
in  addition  to  Hebrew  terms  and  formulae.  Hence  it  comes  that  the 
terminology  of  the  Amoraim  contains  about  twice  as  many  items  as 
does  that  of  the  Tannaim.  This  second  part  includes  in  its  new 
material  more  than  eighty  Hebrew  articles,  nearly  eighty  Aramaic 
terms  derived  from  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  about  forty  Aramaic 
terms  of  both  Palestinian  and  Bal^lonian  derivation ;  the  remainder 
of  the  Aramaic  terms  are  translations  from  the  Hebrew  vocabulaiy  of 
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the  Tannaite  literature.  The  author  has  increased  the  utility  of  his 
work  by  printing  in  smaller  type  such  terms  as  are  peculiar  to  the 
Babylonian  Talmud. 

This  specialized  dictionary  is  written  throughout  with  the  most 
scrupulous  care.  It  is  not  only  fuUer  and  more  detailed  than  are  the 
general  lexicons  of  the  Talmud  and  Midrash,  it  is  also  more  accurate. 
There  are  (in  both  parts  of  Prof.  Bacher's  dictionary)  numberless 
corrections  of  the  readings  and  explanations  to  be  found  in  other 
dictionaries.  Three  useful  indexes  (prepared  by  Dr.  Erich  Bischoflf) 
collect  the  references  to  amended  readings,  to  corrections  in  the 
extant  lexicons,  and  to  passages  in  Prof.  6acher*s  works  on  the 
Agada.  The  additions  and  corrections  to  both  parts  (pp.  248  seq.) 
are  valuable.  All  the  characteristics  of  Prof.  Bacher's  work  are  here 
present :  severe  scientific  method,  absolute  conscientiousness,  lucidity 
of  exposition,  mastery  of  the  subject-matter,  industry  and  thorough- 
ness.   The  work  is,  in  short,  a  masterpiece  of  philological  accuracy. 

A  critig  of  Prof.  Bacher*s  admirable  books  can  gather  but  few 
gleanings.  Thus  I  have  only  a  few  insignificant  remarks  to  make, 
and  in  no  point  have  I  anything  to  urge  which  might  lessen  the 
unqualified  praise  enunciated  above. — P.  i,  1.  6  (from  below)  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  place  of  rUD  fid*TK  it  would  be  better  to  read  fiC*l*TK 
J^^??,  as  the  Talmudical  formula  also  runs  H^ilD  tom^  rvh  D^p.— 
P.  6  there  might  have  been  inserted  an  article  KSvK  (see  also  the 
articles  wH  and  K*^)«  ^^  variously  explained  HaPH  is  possibly 
derived  from  ^D  M7M,  and  is  used  in  cases  where  a  supposition, 
refuted  by  an  objection,  seemingly  can  no  longer  hold,  but  an 
opposite  assumption  obtrudes  itself.  KD7Ks'*but  what  now?** — 
P.  8,  1.  6,  instead  of  P^DO  tSl  ^\fftH  n^  read  nB'CK  n^bn 
PBO  KVn,  cf.  also  j.  Sanhedr.  20  b,  25  PBO  KVH  TTDK  n^in 
KHt^fi.  To  the  article  HOH  must  be  added  the  formula 
niDIK  rm,  "this  implies**  (see  article  Kin).  To  the  article 
HT\H  belongs  also  the  formula  ^n  KH^K,  j.  Demai,  25b  (top);  this, 
however,  is  cited  sub  voce  MDH  on  p.  66.  To  the  imperative  MM 
belongs  Vn  KH,  b.  Gi^tin,  57  a,  it  is  the  translation  of  nKII  103. — 
P.  21,  an  article  bm  should  be  inserted,  e.g.  HK  pnnK  iwh  ^0^3 
pe^TI,  j.  Baba  Mepa,  iid.— P.  22,  note  2,  belongs  to  the  previous 
example  TV?  ^  M^3^.  I  think,  though,  that  the  dative  TVh  in  this 
formula  as  well  as  in  Hv  ICPS^,  b.  Hegilla,  15  b  and  often,  is 
an  ethical  dative.  l*hus  )nb  M^^D  signifies  not  exactly  "it  was 
asked  by  them,**  but  ''it  was  asked  for  them,"  or  ''it  was  to  them  a 
question,**  and  n^  tOP^ns  *'  it  wopid  be  requisite  for  him  (i.e-  for  the 
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Biblical  Mthor  or  the  expotitor  of  the  text)  to  know.**  We  most 
■imilarly  explain  the  datiTe  with  HOftm,  pcnOM,  MpOOD,  feCnottC ; 

cf.  b.  Sabbath,  4  b  «nn  an^  irjao  ♦ . .  ir6  Kon»n  icni>*D.— p.  27, 

on  ny%  lee  article  10K.  Ibid.,  1. 5  from  below,  for  feOno?  read  rrmD^, 
for  otherwiae  the  nomerical  eqaindence  of  the  letten  if  dittorfoed.— 
P.  37  an  article  ^^  shoold  be  inserted  (tee  the  dictionariee).'-P.  39, 
1. 3  (see  ako  p.  313),  the  change  of  KVn  into  KVn  ib  not  jnstified, 
cf.  the  proverb  7%^  TfVtScn  HCVXP  ITpaB^,  which  perhaps  was  not 
without  influence  on  the  genesis  of  the  expression  K1<TT  Ripp  VtpW 
TWtM  D'plDI  pm.  Also,  I  should  not  translate  p^rn  KVPT  by  "  for 
it  presses,"  but "  for  it  is  limited  **  (cf.  Hrfpo  vh  Kpvn,  b.Taanith, 
31  a,  where  the  sense  is  indubitably  passive).— P.  47  we  miss  an 
article  niVT  (this  is  also  lacking  in  Parti),  e.g.  rno  ^^n, j.  Shebuoth, 
370,  mo  wop  79,  j.  Baba  Mefia,8c  and  often;  rrm  with  dative 
fre<iuentiy,  e.g.  ^)liw  Tthv  rht^  ^TrUC  rrh  nucn  ny ,  b.  Shebuoth,  38b. 
—P.  50  an  article  mm  mi^t  be  added,  e.g.  tlJ^'T  'Wl,  j.  AbodaZara, 
41  b,  10,  ninin,  n*^"nn  (boo  the  dictionaries). — ^P.  53  there  should  be 
added  the  Piel  *]Tn,  j.  Horayoth,  46  a  (see  below,  pp.  103  and  106). — 
P.  58,  an  article  HKm  is  missing.  The  meaning  of  this  ib  to  be 
gathered  from  the  only  passage  in  which  it  occurs  (j.  AbodaZara,  41  c 
below):  mimw  TVWXm  C^ra  IK^m^  l5>  n^n.  it  refers  to  the  five 
passages  of  the  Pentateuch  in  which  it  is  uncertain  whether  a 
word  stands  in  connexion  with  the  preceding  or  succeeding  text. 
Ton  ^  PKK^  Dnrr  nron  (see  Part  I.  p.  87).  Levy  (L  496  b) 
punctuates  and  explains  niTB^  from  K^^,  ''to  bring  to  another 
subject.*'  But  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  word  must  on  that  theory 
be  read  K^  (^f!^)  ^'  *^^!^*  ^^  explanation  is  very  forced.  I 
suggest  the  reading  HM^.  It  would  then  be  derived  from  the 
hiphil  K^n,  and  could  signify  "enticement"  or  ''misleading**  in 
the  sense  that  in  these  five  passages  of  the  Pentateuch  an  enticement 
to  error  presents  itself.— P.  65, 13  "IITH,  j.  Aboda  Zara,  43  a  might  be 
also  cited.— P.  67,  cf.  mDim  T\7\p,  j.  Horayoth,.  48  a,  top.  Ibid.,  an 
article  7Dn  should  be  inserted.— P.  yS.  The  punctuation  of  713^33 
as  ^3^?^  seems  to  me  impossible ;  on  the  other  hand  /^^^Df  is  explic- 
able as  the  participle  ^O^  with  3,  like  U^fi^S  and  TTD3 ;  this  again 
combined  with  the  prefix  3.  Thus  713^33  is  grammatically  parallel 
to  33^(^39.— P.  83.  Add  article  ro,  see  p.  155,  1.  4,  and  j.  Sanhedrin, 
35  c  WV  nso  Kl.— P.  136  an  article  bv^  should  be  inserted  (see 
article  T"^)  P*  183,  L  5  from  below).  Ibid.,  1. 17,  read  Horayoth,  48  a 
14,  and  often.— P.  144  an  article  pSD  is  to  be  added,  see  below,  p.  I73f 
IL  5  seq.;  we  also  have  pfinOM,  b»  Rosh  ha-shana,  14  b.— P.  146,  to 
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article  12V  might  be  added  mS)^  THO,  j.  Aboda  Zara,  41  a»  23  in 
contrast  to  KHSnoen  nilO  (see  article  nyiDT).— P.  147  an  article  12V 
(see  p.  240,  top)  might  be  cited.— P.  156.  To  the  article  3/fi  belongs 
the  form  KfUl^fin,  j.  Sabbath,  37  b,  &c.— P.  157,  article  rUfii  the  form 
njce  (j.  Horayoth,  45  d  2)  is  to  be  included.— P.  184  the  form  "|nt3VM 
is  misting.— P.  185,  add  the  form  fpOtO  (see  article  1M7).— P.  197,  add 
the  plnral  form  rPMH^P  (j,  Horayoth,  45  d).— P.  217^  in  article  DTtS^, 
compare  also  j«  Sanhedrin,  25  c  HDW  rnys  lon  "ty^.  In  articles 
yc^  and  yoeid  cf.  also  j.  Sabbath,  37  c  p  ptDIC^  nriM  1M/  PtDCS^DD. 
—P.  233,  to  article  rhf\  belongs  the  formula  ^^n  •DTI,  j.  Aboda  Zara, 
47b,  "the  matter  is  in  the  balance.'*— P.  237  an  article  D^H  should 
be  added,  HD^n  n^C13y  j.  Sanhedrin,  26  a,  in  the  sense  of  ttCr?\£^  rotSID, 
b.  Zebal^m,  5  a.  — P.  241,  insert  an  article  fi^fin,  derived  fix>m  j.  Baba 
bathra,24dnt^"t  DS^  raV). 

The  accuracy  of  the  printing  is  remarkable.    This  is  of  no  small 
moment  in  a  philological  work. 

N.  POBGfiS. 
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DR.  HOFFMANN'S  "MECHILTA." 

in  HKO  nnvp  nrrnEi  mwpo  hk-o  nnyn  oy  ♦  ♦ .  •  innan  nno 

j^KOfifiKH  ^3!r«  MedtiUadfi'Rabln8ifnonh,JocKai,etnhala<:hi9cherund 
haggadiscker  Midrakh  zu  Exodus,  reconstruiit  von  Dr.  D.  Hoffmann. 
(Frankfort,  1905.    Pp.  xvi+i8o.    8vo.) 

The  Mechilta  of  R.  Simon  b.  Yo];iai  was  formerly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  lost  Midrashim  from  wluch  bat  few  scanty  citations  were  known 
to  have  been  preserved.  In  his  excellent "  Introduction  to  the  Me- 
chilta,"  Lektor  Friedmann  collected  all  the  passages  bearing  upon 
this  Mechilta  as  far  as  they  were  then  known,  without,  however, 
presenting  a  clear  idea  of  the  original  contents  of  the  work 
(Mech.  ed.  Wien,  1870,  pp.  zlix  sq.).  Light  was  first  thrown 
upon  this  subject  by  Dr.  Isr.  Lewy,  who  rediscovered  the  Mechilta 
in  the  old  compilation  Midrash  ha-Gadol,  and  showed  in  a  critical 
estimate  of  the  work  that  numerous  Baraitot  of  the  Talmud  be- 
longed to  it  ^  Dr.  D.  Ho£fmann,  who  for  some  time  past  has  been 
engaged  upon  the  study  of  the  Midrash  ha-Gaddl,  and  has  already 
issued  several  valuable  studies  concerning  it,  of  distinct  importance 
for  the  study  of  the  Halachic  Midrashim,  published  this  Mechilta 
during  the  years  1901-4  in  the  Hebrew  magazine  ha-Peles,  By  means 
of  the  reprint  now  lying  before  us,  this  long-sought-for  work  has  been 
finally  made  accessible  to  scholars  in  convenient  shape;  for  this 
service  we  owe  the  learned  investigator  a  debt  of  thanks. 

The  MS.  of  the  Midrash  ha-Gadcl  (^M.H.),  which  is  among  the 
treasures  of  the  Royal  Library  in  Berlin,  has  served  as  basis  for  the 
publication ;  furthermore,  two  MSS.  of  the  same  work  in  New  York 
were  utilized  for  purposes  of  comparison.  Twelve  leaves  from  the 
Genizah  at  Cairo,  constituting  MSS.  of  the  Mechilta  de  R.  Simon 
( = Mech.  II),  were  placed  at  the  editor's  disposal  through  the  kindness 
of  Prof.  S.  Schechter.  It  was  still  possible  to  make  use  of  these  in  the 
preparation  of  the  present  edition.  They  rendered  good  service,  in 
many  instances,  in  the  correction  of  the  text  of  the  M.H.,  but  what  is 
more  than  that,  they  afforded  a  very  welcome  norm  for  controlling  it. 
For  this  voluminous  M.  H.,  part  of  which  has  been  published  ^ 

'  Lewy,  Ein  Wort  Oter  die  UechiUa  des  R.  Simon,  Breslau,  1889. 
*  Vol.  If  Cambridge,  1903,  ed«  Schechter. 
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simplj  places  the  extracts  one  after  the  other  without  f^her  infor* 
mation  as  to  the  sources ;  and,  although  parallel  passages,  citations, 
as  well  as  the  whole  character  of  our  Mech.  II,  offer  some  small  help, 
it  still  remains  difficult  to  come  to  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  how 
many  pieces  are  to  be  assigned  to  the  one  source  and  how  many  to 
the  other— all  the  more  so  because  the  citations  of  the  Midrash  are 
very  rarely  literal*  The  whole  competence  of  our  editor  was  requisite 
to  proceed  in  each  case  with  the  necessary  tact  in  the  handling  of 
this  difficult  material,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  our  author 
was  himself  often  in  doubt  as  to  the  dependance  of  the  various  pieces 
inM.  H.  onMech.  IL 

The  present  volume  contains:  (i)  a  short  introduction  (v-ziii); 
(2)  the  text  of  Mech.  II  (1-166) ;  (3)  additions  thereto,  together  with 
notes  by  the  editor  (167-73) ;  (4)  a  supplement  consisting  of  various 
pieces  which  had  appeared  in  ha-Peles,  and  were  later  eliminated 
on  the  strength  of  the  above-mentioned  Genizah  MS.  (178-80); 
(5)  the  different  readings  of  the  New  Tork  MSS.  of  the  M.  H.  (xiv,  xv, 
and  177) ;  (6)  supplementary  passages  to  the  text,  mostly  on  the  basis 
of  MSS.  (xvi.  177, 178) ;  (7)  an  index  of  the  authors  quoted  (174-5). 

The  text  of  Mech.  II  relates,  on  the  whole,  to  the  same  biblical 
passages  as  that  of  the  old  well-known  Mechilta  de  B.  Ismael 
(=Mech.  I),  namely,  to  Exodus  xiL  i-xxiii.  19,  xxxi.  12-17,  and 
XXXV.  1-3.  Altogether  new  is  the  Halachic  Midrash  to  xxxiv.  12-26; 
likewise  the  entire  Agadic  Midrash.  Of  these  Dr.  Hoffmann  gives 
(pp.  1-5)  two  pieces  to  T\yW  'fi  and  K^IMI,  and  (p.  167  sq.)  further 
passages  from  the  M.  H.  to  Exod.  iii-x,  which  seemed  to  him  to 
belong  to  Mech.  II.  These  former  pieces  were  also  published  by 
Lektor  Friedmann  in  his  Appendix  (p.  118  sq.);  Dr.  Hoffmann 
presents  them  in  a  different  order  and,  as  I  believe,  without  suffi- 
cient reason.  It  is  true  that  the  error  is  to  be  found  in  the  work 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  Lektor  Friedmann's  volume,  namely,  the 
Wilna  ed.  of  1844;  here  both  pieces  are  already  assigned  to  the 
two  Parashiot,  which  is,  of  course,  a  mistake.  For  the  question 
here  is  obviously  not  as  to  an  Agadic  interpretation  of  K*1K1,  but 
rather,  as  the  reader  easily  notices,  as  to  the  explanation  and  inter- 
pretation of  rh\£^  T3  JO  rb\S^  (Exod.  iv.  13).  The  startling  boldness 
of  Moses'  reply  has  to  be  censured,  and  it  must  be  shown  how  he  was 
spared  in  spite  of  it.    In  proof  of  this  Exod.  vi.  2  is  cited— ^31^ 

tVi^  7H  DM^K.  Another  Agada  deduces  the  clemency  shown  to 
Moses  from  the  services  rendered  by  his  father  Amram.  There, 
where  the  editor  with  sure  instinct  inserts  the  words,  H0H2  ^37 

'n  ^JK  rf?H  notoi  two  hn  n^rhn  121^  (p'.  3  and  Note  p),  the 

whole  aUeged  Midrash  to  M'lKI  belongs  as  an  interpolation;  the 
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eontmoftiion  it  giTem  with  the  words  D^DM  Dnsam.  The  notes 
do  not  make  it  quite  clear  whether  the  partition  of  this  portion  w 
already  to  be  found  in  the  MJEL ;  bat  eren  if  saoh  were  the  ease, 
we  would  ttill  be  compelled,  by  reason  of  the  clearness  and  the 
orderliness  of  the  stmctore  of  tiie  text,  to  retain  the  order  of  the 
text  as  it  is  giren  in  the  Wilna  ed.  of  1844.  This  view  of  the  matter 
is  furthermore  confirmed  by  the  interpretation  of  chap,  vi  among  the 
additions  (p.  170),  which  is  qnite  different  firom  our  Midrash. 

The  importance  of  the  new  publication  consists  in  the  fact  that  we 
now  possess  a  Midrash  to  Exodus  from  the  school  of  B.  Akiba.  The 
fundamental  difference  between  this  and  Mech.  I  are  made  manifest 
in  every  line.  In  aim»  method,  and  technical  formulas  of  inter- 
pretation, the  difference  between  the  two  is  distinct  and  decisive. 
Mech.  II  shows  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Midrashim  of  R.  Akiba  \ 
The  authors  most  frequently  quoted  are  altogether  different  in  each 
case.  The  names  which  characterise  the  Midrashim  of  R.  Ismael, 
such  as  irWK*  'T  and  flW  'n  (cf.  Zur  EinUg.,  p.  38)  are  almost 
altogether  absent  in  Mech.  II.  Of  the  five  passages  in  which  the 
index  shows  the  reading  XFWH}  '*1,  three  at  least  must,  in  accordance 
with  Mech.  I,  be  read  PVin^;  of  the  two  with  ]TW  'I,  one  is 
doubtful,  and  the  other  is  found  in  a  long  passage  borrowed  word 
for  word  firom  Mech.  I.  It  happens  quite  frequently  in  Mech.  II  that 
the  names  of  the  authors  whose  interpretations  are  given,  are  absent. 

The  material  diveigencies  between  the  two  works  are  soon  made 
evident  by  placing  a  few  small  parallel  passages  in  juxtaposition. 

Exod.  xxi.  a  ^nair  T3P  wpn  ^3. 
Mech.  I  Mech.  II 

(Nesikin  I,  ed.  Friedmann  74  b).  (pp.  118,  119). 

13V  IK  nano  ainan  btmr*  laa 
D^^  ^^  rta\  ^nap  ^  naya  vht^ 
^n  p  njrfp2  'w  ^rm  Dni>mnni 
nrw  ^»  yew  'nrnD  np^^a  bM 
-pD^  ^a  b^T\  n^jnaw  hp)  w  naiy 

i> 


aman  ^nay  naya  'ouc  iwoc^  '^ 
uv  %<  nay  naya  -idik  hk  naw 
D^PD  ^^  ntDi  ^ayaa  naya  nbn 
p  nay  np)b . . .  onw  Dni>mnm 
ina^  i>KnB^  nay  npib  bM  ^n 
ti>r6i ....  ropn  ^a  b'n  «wa  iw 
ton lb  xio'*  ^a  noiK  kw 

p  TDK3«r 

It  is  thus  evident  that  what  appears  anonymous  m  Mech.  I,  because 
^  C£  Hoibnann,  Zur  Binieitung  in  cKa  haiach,  Midraachim,  p.  50. 
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obTiouflly  proceeding  from  the  redaction,  is  qnoted  in  Mech.  II,  where 
it  just  as  obviously  constitutes  a  formgn  element,  under  the  name  of 
B.  Ismael.  We  find  exactly  the  opposite  relation  in  the  following 
passage:— 

Exod,  xxii.  4  10-D  aonDi  imr  aonD  (cf.  GiUm,  49  a), 

Mech.  I  Mech.  II 

(Nesikin  XIV,  ed.  Friedmann  90  b),  (p.  140). 

lona  aonDi  pr^a  b^  vrw  aonD       n^nyn  p  h^  i>  por  \^v  itho 
now  jr'n  bmxr^  '1  mi  pro  bv    poe^  w  n^iuna  np^rn  dm  iny 

row  Ki^K  'poi'^  3^™n  «3  «5>    p jo mc^  ^n  nnyn  p  ii) 

B^pni>  i^p  nnya  \^p^^^    ^bn  ^b  por  pKr  oap  Di>iron  bb 

aow  vnr  ao^o  ^^n  nnyn  p 

D3p  ohwn  i)3i>  an  pia  m  io-d 

nnjm  p  Ki>«  1^  poB^  pKir 

Here  Mech.  II  gives  anonymously  as  the  opinion  of  the  school  what 
Mech.  I  gives  as  the  opinion  of  B.  Aldba  pronounced  in  opposition  to 
the  doctrine  of  R.  Ismael  which  is  cited  ther$  as  the  opinion  of  the 
school.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  RITBA  quotes  our  work  as  the 
Mech.  of  B.  Akiba  (cf.  p.  55,  Note  y).  Among  the  differences  between 
the  two  there  must  be  mentioned  the  striking  frequency  of  literal 
citations  from  the  Mishna  which  are  to  be  found  in  Mech.  II ;  this 
point  deserves  particular  attention. 

Quite  as  important  as  the  comparison  of  the  variations  between  the 
two  works  would  also  be  a  comparison  of  the  passages  common  to 
both  Mech.,  and  the  different  methods  of  composition  and  presenta- 
tion in  vogue  in  both  schools ;  I  mean,  above  all  things,  the  different 
manner  of  style,  of  elimination,  of  addition,  and  of  alteration  of 
authors*  names.  It  would  have  been  highly  welcome  if  the  notes 
had  more  frequently  entered  upon  a  discussion  of  these  points. 
Particularly  numerous  are  the  consonant  passages  in  the  Agadic 
portions  (p.  37  sq.).  Dr.  Hoffmann  explains  this  by  the  thesis 
that  the  Agadot  were  written  down  very  early  and  were  hence 
very  easily  transferable  (p.  xi).  Other  arguments,  however,  can  be 
adduced  in  support  of  this  consonance.  First  of  all,  radical  school- 
differences  with  regard  to  the  Agadah  could  hardly  have  existed. 
Furthermore,  the  school  of  B.  Akiba  was  weak  in  the  Agadah — 
m^n  b>St^ip  no  tC^py  (Sanh^  67  b).  Finally,  style  and  composition 
show  enough  variations  in  details  even  here.    The  difference  in  the 
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manner  of  composition  is  manifest  at  every  tnmS  and,  above  all 
things,  the  variation  in  the  naming  of  the  authors  is  striking. 

The  question  as  to  how  much  simple  exegesis  is  common  to  both 
works  also  deserves  attention.  The  simple  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  by  the  Tannaim  has,  up  to  the  present,  not  been  suffi- 
ciently dealt  with ;  for  such  a  study,  the  fact  that  such  an  agreement 
exists  between  the  two  different  original  sources,  is  of  the  greatest 
significance. 

But  if  the  dependance  of  Mech.  11  on  the  school  of  R.  Akiba  is 
beyond  question,  its  relation  to  the  Sifre  debe  Bab  is  uncertain. 
The  matter  of  fact  stands  as  follows :  Mech.  II,  both  as  to  contents 
and  style,  exhibits  all  the  peculiarities  of  Sifire  debe  Rab ;  the  latest 
Oeonim  quote  passages  from  it  as  borrowed  from  Sifre  debe  Rab.  In 
opposition  to  thii,  however,  it  is  certain  that  those  Baraitot  which  are 
identical  with  Mech.  II,  are  cited  in  the  Palestinian  and  Babylonian 
Talmuds  not  as  n  ^31  ton  or  simply  as  Baraita,  but  as  »Tpm  ^31  fcon 
or  '^ptn  '*}T\  and  under  similar  formulas;  yet,  certain  passages  from 
Sifre  debe  Rab  are  absent  from  Mech.  II.  Dr.  Hoffmann,  therefore, 
decides  against  regarding  Mech.  II  as  belonging  to  Sifre  debe  Rab, 
and  affirms  (in  opposition  to  Dr.  Lewy  and  to  his  own  previous 
opinion)  its  identity  with  the  Midrash  of  Hizkiah.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  his  arguments  in  favour  of  his  new  viewpoint  are  not 
very  strong ;  particularly  is  his  atyumentum  e  sUentio,  in  the  case  of  a 
work  known  only  through  extracts,  not  of  great  significance.  In  the 
meanwhile  this  question  must  still  remain  open  for  discussion. 

The  notes  of  the  editor  are  very  brief  and  concise ;  they  content 
themselves  with  referring  the  reader  to  parallel  passages,  and  occa- 
sionally contain  nothing  more  than  short,  pregnant  hints.  As  I  said 
before,  more  frequent  discussion  in  the  notes  of  the  method  of 
interpretation  followed  in  our  work  would  have  been  highly  welcome. 
In  conclusion,  a  few  more  details  may  be  mentioned.  To  Exod. 
xii.  3,  Mech.  II  quotes  bvnuf*  *33  my.  The  same  reading  occurs 
in  the  old  versions,  in  the  Midrashim  and  in  certain  MSS.,  and 
because  of  its  almost  universal  use  in  the  Pentateuch,  deserves 
preference  to  the  reading  of  the  Massora  (opposite  to  p.  8,  Note  fi). 
To  Exod.  xii.  i6  (p.  i6),  reference  should  have  been  made  to  Mishna 
Yom  Tob,  V,  2,  and  to  the  only  correct  explanation,  that  niBHl  TVOX^ 
and  mVD*T  T\yw  must  be  distinguished  one  from  the  other  (Lewy, 
Ueher  einige  Fragmente  aus  der  Mischna  dea  Abba  Saul^  p.  7,  Ein 

^  It  may  be  sufficient  to  adduce  one  example.  The  formula  in  the  case 
of  anthropomorphisms  [yravh  nViD'  wrw  no]  pinn  rm  "pw^  imn  p3o  13H  nn 
(ed.  Friedmann  65  a)  runs  in  Mech.  11 :  vraif)  nfro^v  no  )nMn  nn  rynawa ; 
ct  Lewy,  Ein  Wort,  &c.,  p.  96* 
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Wofi,  &c.,  p.  6).  The  reference  to  Nadunanides  to  Lev.  xxiii.  24, 
nm  KVOni  D«r  ptnn  '^B  'y  (Note  'D)  signifies  but  Httle.  Of 
interest  is  also  the  explanation  with  which  Mech.  II  contents  itself — 
psyn  p^DDH  IK,  to  which  it  enumerates  some  analagous  cases ;  Mech.  I 
(p.  10  a)  proceeds  quite  differently. — ^To  p.  40  and  Note  3,  the  reader 
should  be  referred  to  Sifre  Deut.»  §  308,  and  Hoffmann,  ir\2  ^tDlp^ 
^B1P7  p.  4.— To  p.  Ji :  the  expression  HTy?  t^yroi  '*yn  ^D  occurs  again 
to  XX.  10  (p.  108),  but  seems  here  to  relate  to  another  passage  in  the 
Midrash  ha-Gadol;  to  xx.  10  it  refers  to  Mech.  II,  p.  16.— ^To  p.  70: 
the  number  rTfinS  HlOnS  TMK^  ruitDfi^  may  have  been  an  intentional 
expression,  and  not  merely  the  current  phrase ;  D^J^CD  ^2  was  thus 
the  eighteenth  and  not  the  nineteenth  in  the  Tefilla.  That 
which  immediately  follows,  nonn  ^plDB  n^\  may  serve  as  proof  of 
this.  The  last  verse  with  H2  ^3  is,  however,  beyond  doubt  a  later 
addition. — P.  84,  Note  ^1 :  the  passage  must  be  altered  according  to 
Mech.  I,  p.  56  a. — Pp.  89  and  94 :  the  variations  from  Mech.  I,  which 
are  not  without  importance,  are  not  mentioned;  cf.  Friedmann, 
p.  59  b. — To  p.  I03,  B^:  cf.  Targum  Jonathan  und  Jerusalmi— P.  117: 
veiy  curious  is  the  enumeration  in  this  Tanna  debe  Rab  of  R.  Ismael's 
thirteen  rules  of  interpretation ;  whether  they  can  be  explained  by 
the  analogy  t3fi(^=P*T  =  iTID,  as  Hoffmann  proposes  ("Festschrift 
zum  siebzigsten  Geburtstag  A.  Berliners"),  is  doubtful.— P.  118, 
line  7,  from  the  bottom :  ''112V  12V  must  be  read  twice.— P.  125 :  of 
interest  is  the  fitct  that  Mech.  II  gives  the  story  concerning  Julian  and 
Pappos  in  complete  agreement  with  Sifra.  Taanith,  i8b,  to  which 
Note  1  refers,  has  the  following  in  addition:  TVi  jnn  p  B^yW;  cf, 
Joel,  Blickty  I,  p.  16  sq. ;  Graetz,  IV,  Note  14.  This  most  probably 
read  in  accordance  with  Sifra,  99  d*  DdD  \tt  M7. — To  p.  130^  verse  23, 
cf.  Lewy,  p.  23,  No.  5,  where  after  e^  K^  ncmi  e^fiS  nnn  tTDJ  kS 

pjn  B^  nnn  is  added  nnn  ri^  b^  «in  b^  nnn  ntDnai  e^  vh\ 

I.  Elbogen. 
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RECTOR  SCHWARZ  ON  THE  MISHNEH  TORAH 
OF  MAIMONIDES. 

Der  MiBckmlhThofvk.  Ein  SyiUm  der  fno9ais€h4almudi9chen  Geaetzea- 
lehre,  von  Prof.  Dr.  A.  Sohwabz,  Rektor  der  uraelititch- 
theologischen  Lehranstalt  in  Wien. 

This  treatiBe  by  the  Rector  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Academy 
at  Vienna  forms  the  main  contents  of  a  twelfth  annual  report  of 
the  institution,  the  necessary  business  details  as  to  domestic  history 
being  relegated  to  a  brief  appendix.  These  latter  particulars  are  of 
considerable  interest.  It  appears  that  the  difficulties  in  conducting 
a  Rabbinical  seminary  in  Austria  are  similar  to  those  met  with 
nearer  home ;  the  students,  at  the  time  of  admission,  are  insufficiently 
prepared  and  they  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  secular, 
with  those  of  specifically  Jewish  subjects.  As  a  result,  the  Rector 
has  occasion  to  deplore  the  fact  that  no  Rabbinical  diplomas  have 
been  granted  to  students  of  the  college  during  the  past  year. 
The  course  of  instruction  is,  however,  of  the  most  comprehensive 
character  and  it  must  be  very  thorough,  if  we  are  to  judge  its  quality 
by  the  volume,  now  under  review,  which  forms  a  fitting  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Maimonides,  upon  the  seven-hundredth  anniversary  of 
his  death. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  interesting  questions  connected 
with  the  MUhneh  Torah  is  this :  What  was  the  purpose  of  Maimonides 
in  writing  it  ?  Did  he  aim  at  maVing  the  study  of  the  Talmud  more 
systematic  or  at  bringing  about  its  neglect?  In  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Schwarz,  the  former  view  is  the  correct  one.  He  quotes  the 
passage  where  the  ripe  student  is  eigoined  to  devote  the  bulk  of  his 
time  to  *'  Gemara,**  L  e.  to  the  reasoned  study  of  tradition  (Hilch. 
Talmud  Tomh,  I,  11-12).  Luzzatto  has,  however,  pointed  out  long 
ago  the  weakness  of  the  argument  derived  from  this  passage. 
Maimonides  is  here  only  a  codifier  and  besides  he  includes  in 
"  Gemara  **  his  favourite  metaphysics  \  In  his  pre&ce  to  the  Mishnek 
Tatxihf  he  distinctly  states  that  his  work  will,  for  the  ordinary  person, 
supersede  all  previous  books,  including  the  Talmud  itself,  so  that 
people  will  be  able  to  proceed  to  its  study,  immediately  after  having 
read  the  Pentateuch.    It  is  true  that  in  an  apologetic  letter  to  the 

^  See  Cenrn  Chemed,  III,  p.  66  et  seq. 
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Dayan  of  Alexandria  (Beap.  140),  Maunouides  stated  that  his  Code 
was  only  intended  for  beginners,  that  he  did  not  desire  to  diminish 
the  study  of  the  Talmud  or  of  Isaac  Alha.  and  that  he  had  indeed 
read  both  these  works  with  pupils.  This  remark  was  doubtless  quite 
sincere,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  represents  the  view,  ultimately 
taken  by  Maimonides,  as  to  the  scope  and  purpose  of  his  Code.  His 
final  feeling  in  the  matter  is  best  expressed  in  a  letter  written  to 
his  favourite  pupil,  Ibn  Aknin.  He  there  states  that  he  originally 
wrote  the  Code  for  his  own  use,  to  avoid  constant  searches  in  the 
Talmud  for  necessaiy  conclusions.  *'  It  has  now  spread  throughout 
the  Jewish  world  and  is  valued  by  all  except  the  envious.  A  time 
will  come  when  all  Israel  will  desire  this  woA  only  and  none  will 
read  other  books,  except  such  as  are  willing  to  waste  time  without 
purpose.'*  Further,  when  Ibn  Aknin  has  established  his  own  Beth* 
hammidfruih,  he  is  directed  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  works 
of  Alfiui  and  Maimonides.  He  is  not  to  waste  his  time  with  the 
details  of  Talmudic  discussion:  Wmai  vnca  1^  nami  rhsr\  vh 
tnoa  b^  |nD3>.  "These  things,**  repeats  Maimonides,  **  which  I  have 
let  alone  are  waste  of  time  and  of  small  use.**  At  the  same  time, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  intention  of  Maimonides,  Professor 
Schwarz  is  amply  justified  in  claiming  that  the  Mithneh  Tordh  has 
been  of  immense  assistance  in  making  the  study  of  the  Talmud  more 
comprehensive  and  in  a  sense  more  critical.  Like  many  other  great 
men,  Maimonides  built  better  than  he  knew. 

Professor  Schwarz  devotes  much  attention  to  a  study  of  the  method 
in  which  Maimonides  has  arranged  his  material,  in  order  to  present 
Jewish  law  as  an  ordered  whole.  He  shows  that  Maimonides,  in 
dividing  his  subject  into  fourteen  books,  and  in  subdividing  these  books 
into  eighty-three  treatises,  strove  to  display  the  individual  precepts 
of  the  Law,  as  related  to  a  central  conception  of  Judaism.  True 
religion  depends  upon  knowledge  of  God,  which  is  accordingly  the 
theme  of  the  first  book  of  the  Code.  To  know  God  aright  is  to  love 
Him  and  the  object  of  worship  and  of  the  ceremonial  connected  with 
worship  is  to  stir  up  this  love  in  the  heart  of  man :  the  second  book 
of  the  Code  concerns  itself  therefore  with  the  details  of  Jewish  ritual. 
The  remaining  twelve  books  of  the  Code  are  similarly  dealt  with  by 
Professor  Schwars  and  he  shows  how  artistically  Maimonides  has 
arranged  the  different  divisions  of  his  subject,  so  as  to  form  an 
organized  whole.  Of  course,  it  is  a  more  difficult  task  to  work  out 
the  same  idea,  so  as  to  justify  the  relative  positions  of  the  separate 
treatises,  into  which  the  books  are  subdivided.  Considering  that 
Maimonides  had  to  deal  with  a  theme,  no  less  comprehensive  than  the 
conduct  of  life  and  thought  by  the  individual  Jew,  together  with 
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the  whole  sjsiem  of  Jewish  politj,  it  ii  not  wonderfdl  that  parte 
of  his  sabject  eluded  clasflificatioii.  ProfesBor  Schwan  has  to  admit 
that  it  was  not  a  Tery  logical  arrangement  to  include  the  laws  of 
monrning  in  the  "Book  of  Judges":  Maimonides  himself  can  only 
justify  this  classification  by  the  sophistical  aigument  that  a  person, 
executed  by  a  Court  of  Justice,  must  be  buried  upon  the  same  day  and 
be  honoured  by  no  mourning  ceremonials.  Similarly  one  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  reception  of  proselytes  should  not  have  been  dealt 
with  by  Maimonides  in  his  treatise  on  unlawful  marriages,  with 
which  it  is  only  accidentally  connected.  On  the  whole,  however, 
Professor  Schwarz  is  successful  in  showing  how  logically  Maimonides 
has  arranged  his  materiaL  The  analysis  of  the  twelfth  book  of 
the  Code  is  particularly  happy :  we  are  made  to  understand  that  the 
heading  p3P  refers  appropriately  to  the  laws,  both  of  purchase  and 
ownership.  The  method  of  investigation  adopted  by  Professor 
Schwarz  is  not  one,  to  which  many  books  could  be  subjected:  the 
Babbis  saw  a  dang^  incurred  by  D^SttDD  HSHTl  even  in  the  Pentateuch 
itself.  Maimonides,  however,  certainly  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  arrangement  of  his  books  and  himself  attempted  to  discover  upon 
what  principles  the  different  parts  of  the  Mishna  follow  one  another. 
His  own  work  well  repays  study  from  this  point  of  view;  indeed. 
Professor  Schwarz  might  perhaps  have  carried  his  investigation 
a  little  further  and  have  compared  the  arrangement  of  the  613 
Mosaic  precepts  in  the  Code,  with  that  adopted  by  Maimonides  in  his 
Sefer  Hammitzvoih. 

Professor  Schwarz  passes  on  to  deal  with  the  Mkhn^  Torah  at 
closer  quarters  and  shows  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  clear  and  lively 
style  in  which  Maimonides  writes,  justly  observing  that  the  work 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  post-biblical  Hebrew,  besides 
being  a  "  Yolksbuch  **  in  the  best  sense.  One  would  expect  a  Code  to 
furnish  but  dull  reading,  yet  Maimonides  makes  the  driest  subject 
attractive.  "He  cares  also  for  variety;  sometimes  he  addresses  us 
personally,  sometimes  he  interposes  a  question,  sometimes  he  illustrates 
by  an  analogy,  sometimes  he  refers  to  the  degeneracy  of  his  age. 
Presently  he  relates  to  us  some  personal  experience;  at  the  right 
moment,  his  poetical  or  homiletic  powers  are  displayed.  At  other 
times,  he  thunders  against  the  Karaites,  or  glorifies  Torah  and  science. 
He  never  leaves  us  without  a  good  word  and  always  ends  a  theme  by 
raising  us  to  a  higher  mood.**  In  codifying  the  Talmud,  Maimonides 
often  throws  light  upon  its  meaning,  particularly  when  he  has  to 
translate  some  saying  of  the  Babbis,  from  Aramaic  to  Hebrew.  In 
such  cases  and  also  in  others,  where  he  has  to  select  the  pas- 
sages to  be  cited,  Maimonides  becomes,  in  effect^  a  commentator 
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of  the  Talmud.  This  fact  is  demonstrated  by  Professor  Schwarz,  by 
means  of  many  happy  illustrations;  he  shows  how  Maimonides 
sometimes  gives  an  added  meaning  to  the  Talmud,  by  the  change  of 
a  single  word.  Oar  author  then  proceeds  to  show  us  how  Maimonides 
condenses  his  material,  blending  together  the  statements  of  the 
Mishna  and  tiie  comments  of  the  Qemara  into  a  compact  whole. 
A  number  of  examples  are  added,  in  which  Maimonides  explains  the 
force  of  the  laws  he  propounds,  by  means  of  concrete  examples,  taken 
from  the  Talmud.  In  yet  another  chapter,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
Maimonides  often  quotes  a  maxim  of  law  or  morals,  without  mention 
of  the  Biblical  verse,  given  as  its  basis  in  the  Talmud,  and  that  he, 
even,  on  occasion,  refers  such  a  maxim  to  a  passage  from  Scripture, 
other  than  that  employed  by  the  earlier  Rabbis.  This  characteristic 
of  the  Code  of  Maimonides  has  often  been  pointed  out  before  ^  and  it 
is  perhaps  emphasized  by  Professor  Schwarz  at  excessive  length.  On 
the  other  hand,  only  meagre  treatment  is  given  by  our  author  to  the 
general  principles,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Code.  His  own 
original  contributions,  under  this  heading,  are  but  of  secondazy  im- 
portance and  he  mainly  confines  himself  to  a  rather  futile  criticism 
of  previous  writers,  who  have  attempted  to  classify  the  O^SD'in  ^7/3. 
In  effect,  he  somewhat  misunderstands  their  purpose,  in  propounding 
these  principles.  They  are  concerned  not  only  with  an  analysis  or 
the  methods,  adopted  by  Maimonides,  but  also  with  the  question, 
how  his  Code  is  to  be  applied  to  the  determination  and  enforcement 
of  Jewish  law,  in  actual  practice.  They  are  therefore  justified  in 
emphasizing  such  a  proposition,  as  that  proper  religious  decisions  can 
only  be  arrived  at  in  disputed  cases,  when  we  compare  the  words  of 
Maimonides  with  those  of  the  ancient  authorities,  upon  which  he 
relies.  Similarly,  it  is  quite  reasonable  from  this  point  of  view,  to 
discuss  the  relative  impoi-tance  to  be  attached  to  the  opinions  of 
Maimonides  and  of  the  Tosaphists. 

Finally,  Professor  Schwarz  discusses,  at  great  length,  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Mishneh  Tarah  to  the  exegesis  of  the  Halachah.  This  is 
by  far  the  most  original  and  valuable  portion  of  the  book. 
Maimonides  carefully  distinguishes  the  Halachah  derived  r\V\13^  ^fiD 
from  that  derived  n73pn  ^fiO.  '  Professor  Schwarz  shows  that  the 
former  heading  refers  to  laws,  based  upon  the  traditional  inter- 
pretation of  the  Pentateuch.  Those  traditions,  which  the  Rabbis  do 
not  seriously  base  upon  the  language  of  the  written  Law,  are 
described  by  Maimonides  as  n73pn  ^fiD.    By  collecting  together  the 

^  The  literature  on  this  subject  is  summarized  in  the  Yad  Maiachi  under 
the  heading  o'amn  ^y  sect  4. 
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paanges,  179  in  number,  where  one  or  otiier  of  these  phraees  oceiirB 
in  the  Ck>de,  Profettor  Schwarz  ia  able  to  throw  mnch  light  npon  the 
▼iew,  token  bj  Maimonidee,  ae  to  the  genesis  and  development  of  tibe 
traditional  Law.  Let  as  take  one  iUnstratiye  passage,  where  both 
these  expressions  are  nsed  together  by  Maimonides,— a  passage  eon* 
taining  also  a  yaloable  oontribntion  to  Biblical  exegesis.  The  sin- 
offering,  that  varies  according  to  a  man^s  means,  has  to  be  brought^ 
itUtr  aUa,  to  atone  for  the  offence  of  entering  unwittingly  the 
sanotuaay  or  eating  the  flesh  of  sacrifices,  in  a  state  of  nncleannesa» 
The  liability  to  bring  an  offering,  in  these  oixcamstances,  is  proved 
by  the  Babbis  from  Scripture,  by  means  of  the  kind  of  inference 
known  as  M  piX  Maimonides,  according  to  his  wont,  calls  this 
a  proof  Ttjm^tm  ^fiO  (Shi^aga^  X,  5).  He  proceeds  to  say  that 
although  this  thing  depends  upon  tradition  (nb^lpn  ^DD),— for  the 
proof  giren  by  the  Babbis  is  of  a  non-natural  kind,— it*  is  reaUy 
implied  by  the  plain  meaning  of  Scripture.  As  Professor  Schwan 
well  remarks,  Lev.  ▼.  a-3,  can  only  be  rightly  interpreted,  as  referring 
to  the  class  of  offender  here  indicated,  for  the  Mosaic  Law  neyer 
regards  a  ritual  uncleanness  as  sinful,  unless  ihe  person  so  defiled 
oomes  into  contact  with  sacred  things.  We  hare  here  a  remarkable 
example  of  a  Babbinical  interpretation  seemingly  fkr-fetched,  but  yet 
^rfectly  accurate  \ 

Professor  Schwarz  does  not  sufficiently  empharise  (except  by  a 
cursory  reference  on  p.  163)  the  fact  that  Maimonides  uses  the  term 
n73pn  ^fiD  in  another  sense,  besides  that  already  mentioned,  applying 
it  to  traditions  derived  from  the  Prophets  and  Hagiographa  OtTT 
rP3p)  or  originating  from  Biblical  authorities  subsequent  to  Moses. 
Thus  amongst  the  laws  so  derived,  Maimonides  mentions  the  secondary 
kinds  of  forbidden  marriages,  as  formulated  by  Solomon,  the  rule  based 
on  2  Sam.  xiL  8,  that  a  king  must  not  have  more  than  eighteen  wives, 
and  the  regulations,  inferred  from  the  history  of  Absalom,  respecting 
a  life-long  Nazirite  '. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Professor  Schwarz  has  omitted  to  throw 
light  upon  the  way  in  which  Maimonides  uses  the  phrase  ^n*7D 
D^'Uno.  As  is  well  known,  this  is  employed  in  two  senses  both  in  the 
Code  and  also  in  the  Sefir  Hammitzvoth,  Not  only  is  it  applied  to 
Babbinic  ordinances  but  also,  in  general,  to  Halachoth,  based  upon 
the  thirteen  exegetical  principles  of  B.  Ishmael,  and  to  so-called 

^  In  translating  Lev.  v.  a-3,  the  word  ovm  must  be  rendered  *<  in  sneh 
a  way  as  to  incur  guilt,"  and  not  as  R  Y.  <'  then  he  shall  be  guilty." 

'  The  passages,  in  the  Mithneh  Tcrahf  here  referred  to  are  Ishuth  i.  6, 
Melachim  iiL  9,  Neziruth  iii.  19. 
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Sinaitic  Halachoth.  Maimonides  declares  that  such  Halachoth  are 
only  to  be  classed  as  Mosaic,  when  the  Talmnd  contains  an  express 
statement  to  that  effect.  Thus  the  rale  that  a  valid  marriage  can  be 
solemnized  by  means  of  a  money  payment  is  called  by  Maimonides  a 
**  law  of  the  scribes,*'  although  it  is  based  upon  a  TW  Tnt^  (Ishuth 
i.  3).  On  the  other  hand,  he  includes  amongst  the  613  precepts  of 
the  Law  some  rules,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  covered  by  his  own 
principles,  such  as  the  regulation,  based  upon  a  traditional  perversion 
of  Deut.  zxiv.  16,  that  the  evidence  of  near  relations  is  invalid.  Of 
courset  this  part  of  the  subject  has  been  discussed  at  great  length 
alike  by  those  who  criticise  and  l^  those  who  defend  the  view  of 
Maimonides  \  but  none  of  ihem  explain  his  standpoint  quite  satis- 
factorily. It  is  at  least  clear  that  Maimonides  limits  the  range  of  the 
written  Law  and  distinguishes  it  from  ti-adition  far  more  sharply  than 
other  Talmudists  have  done. 

After  reading  the  treatise  of  Professor  Schwarz,  one  appreciates 
more  clearly  than  ever  the  paradox,  presented  by  the  Code  of 
Maimonides.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  eminently  suited  to  the  beginner 
in  Rabbinic,  being  so  clear  and  lucid  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 
When,  however,  we  attempt  to  trace  the  author's  dicta  to  their 
source  and  to  study  the  methods,  in  accordance  with  which  the  whole 
work  was  compiled,  we  are  confronted  by  no  ordinary  difficulties. 
Many  of  these  difficulties  have  been  successfully  dealt  with  by 
Professor  Schwarz,  and  although  he  has  not  said  the  last  word  upon 
the  subject,  he  has  added  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  Maimonides, 
in  the  capacity  of  Talmudist  and  Codifier  of  Jewish  Law. 

H.  S.  Lewis. 

■  The  issue  is  presented,  with  extraordinary  learning  and  ability,  in 
the  Yad  Makuhi,  d'yom  "^^  sect  7. 
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SAMUEL  AL-MAGRIBIS  KARAITE  LAWS. 

il^i  ^\S^y\  ^^  s\^  J  jjv^U  J^\  v^l  ^  i-->Ui  iM\ 
^J0M)  iu  -4-i»>  j^UI  ^^.  U  ^  (jf^  ^jJl.  Die  CmhOesetze 
der  KarOer  von  Samuel  al-Magrebi^  nach  einer  Berliner  Hawdschrift 
herau^egehen.  Inangural-DiBsertation . . .  von  SaXTL  Gitelsohn. 
Berlin,  1904,  in  8vo.    27  +  (i)  pp.  +43  pp.  (Text). 

Once  again  we  have  before  us  a  portion  of  Samuel  al-Magribi*8 
al'Murschid  (on  the  two  parts  alieady  published  see  my  notices  in 
this  Review,  XVI,  405 ;  XVII,  594),  and  once  again  only  part  of 
a  section,  namely,  the  first  twenty-one  chapters  of  section  VI.  The 
entire  section  contains  fifby-one  chapters,  and  treats,  as  its  super- 
scription states,  of  all  those  religious  laws  that  concern  human 
intercourse.  But  this  section  differs  from  those  hitherto  known 
in  this  respect,  that  the  subject-matter  is  not  limited  to  an  isolated 
theme,  but  the  author  here  bases  himself  on  the  section  Miahp&tim 
and  explains  the  laws  contained  in  it  in  order  ^  Still,  his  results 
have  not  the  appearance  of  a  commentary  but  that  of  a  code-book, 
so  that  in  dealing  with  single  precepts  of  this  section  he  includes 
within  the  sphere  of  his  inquiry  the  other  pertinent  passages  in  the 
Pentateuch .  For  example,  in  dealing  with  the  laws  about  slaves,  Exod. 
xxi.  2  seqq.,  he  also  mentions  Lev.  xxv.  39  seqq.,  which  is  particularly 
emphasized  (p.  7, 1.  4:   in  \C7\Hn  ir\  WW  ^D  MD^K  f«  th^m  .  ,  . 

K3-Dn  i^ibh  iT^JK  iH  ri^ia  bt^vi  Kin  }d  p^k  jwd  nij  o^  «3k 

Tny^K  \0  nn«1  5>3  *B  xsh  WD)  ;  beside  the  laws  on  murderers, 
Exod.  xxi  12-14,  we  also  have  Num.  xxxv  (pp.  14-15);  beside  the 
explanation  of  the  law,  Exod.  xxi  22,  also  that  of  Deut.  xxv.  11 
(p.  29) ;  beside  the  discussion  of  Exod.  xxi.  33  also  that  of  Deut. 

xxii.  8  (p.  39, 1. 5  from  below:  'yn  'ip  h^hv(  nin  npDn  p5>yn^i  ♦ . . 

'U1  Knn  nu  n^an  ^3;  the  common  factor  in  both  laws  is  the 
prevention  of  damage  arising  from  lack  of  precaution).  — In  this 
part  also  Samuel  is  conscious  of  his  Ainction  as  a  compiler, 
for  in  adducing  various  calculations  in  assessing  the  price  of  the 
oxen,  in  connexion  with  the  law  of  Exod.  xxi.  35  b,  he  emphasizes 

^  As  this  section  contains  penal  as  well  as  eivil  laws,  the  editor  has 
unjustly  entitled  his  publicatibn  Di€  Civil'O^mtBe  der  Karder,  Of.,  e.g., 
cap.  3-6  on  the  laws  contained  in  Exod.  xxi.  ifl-i7. 
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the  sjnoptical  Inciditj  of  his  piesentment  in  contrasfc  to  previous 

author*  (p.  42, 1.  7:  iTiin  TK^n  vh  a^nnniv  Kim  fK^a^  tnm 
min  i?'!  ^D  V  Dni>  nnii  }ki  mrhn  Kin  ^5>y  kd^p^k  p  int6 

i?H  n^DKni  D^npn  n^  pb^D  Dk5>D).— He  often  takes  note  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Talmndists,  without  mentioning  them  by  name  (see  the 
references  of  the  editor),  only  several  times  he  calls  them  pb7Mi)tD7K 
'*  heretics,**  and  occasionally  employs  sharp  expressions,  which  is  not 
his  custom  elsewhere  (see  especially  p.  17,  1.  7;  p.  38, 1.6). — Of  other 
peculiarities  of  the  portion  now  edited,  there  must  also  be  mentioned : 
some  remarks  of  a  linguistic  import  (p.  20, 1.  14,  DfiC^n  7M  VS^T\  in 
Dent.  zxv.  i  instead  of  DlXS^n  U)pO  7K,  just  like  the  expression 
in  Arabic,  KtVH  W  DipriK;  p.  32,  1.  14;  p.  34,  1.  9,  rU3  has 
a  frequentative  significance,  just  like  3^  in  contrast  to  3013 ;  p.  39, 
1.  7,  the  difference  between  nu  and  *1(C ;  p.  40,  L  10,  TtpVD  is 
derived  from  P^y  **to  narrow,**  cf.  Amos  iL  [not  xi.]  13)  as  well  as  a 
neo-Hebraic  formation  (p^YO  ''strife,**  from  1V0\  p.  26,  L  19,  and  p.  29* 
1.2o)^ 

The  present  text  has  been  edited  by  Herr  Gitelsohn  fairly  correctly 
only  according  to  the  Berlin  MS.,  but  it  contained  many  printer's 
errors,  especially  in  regard  to  the  diacritical  points '«  In  the  notes 
the  editor  confines  himself  to  what  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  is 
at  pains  to  secure  a  brevity  that  is  praiseworthy.  Still  he  ought  to 
have  gone  somewhat  more  closely  into  the  sources,  especially  where 
views  not  generally  admitted  are  adduced.  Thus,  the  view  that 
Exod.  xxi.  2  seqq.  treats  of  a  proselyte,  as  well  as  the  classification  of 
four  kinds  of  slaves  (p.  3, 1.  3  from  below),  originated  in  Jefet  b.  All 
and  is  also  found  in  the  case  of  the  Samaritan  Ibr&htm  b.  Ja*k&b  (see 
J.  Q,  £.,  XYI,  404 ;  Aron  b.  Josef,  who,  in  the  Mibhar,  quotes  this 
view  of  Jefet,  follows  the  Talmud,  namely,  that  the  question  here  is 
ifZ  im*T3D),  The  division  of  the  murderers  into  three  classes  (p.  14, 
1. 4  seqq.)  is  found  in  Aaron  b.  Elia  (Gan  Eden,  fol.  1 76  d).  The  strange 
assertion  that  by  V2X0  in  Exod.  xxL  4  are  to  be  understood  the  altars 
at  the  gates  of  justice  (p.  15, 1. 6  from  below :  ruiD^M  1^*73  n^n^ « « « ^ 

D^5>an  D^-M  hv\  'p3  DMiT^K  may  loi^y  ^ni>K  trmhut  ^d  niw 

>  In  the  Talmud  ^^s*:  ooours  as  a  substantive,  e.  g.,  M^giOa,  94  b  rsM  na^3 

'  e.g.,  p.  4,  1.  3  from  below  M-cr,  read  Hiiuyi;  p.  9,  1.  5  nrrar,  read 
firrap  ;  p.  11, 1.  a  '^AooS,  read  -[hach  \  p.  16, 1.  la  ip,  read  ip  ;  lb.,  1. 8  from 
below  n^  read  n^ ;  p.  17, 1.  7  bwca,  read  bttta ;  p.  19,  1. 16  ftnoMoo,  read 
HnoiiDO ;  p.  so,  1.  9  i3io,  read  11310 ;  p.  97,  1. 14  o^  read  o^ ;  p.  34, 
L  7  from  below  dh^Soi  read  cM^oSo ;  ib.,  1.  nit.  rmn,  read  rmh ;  p.  35, 
1.  II  T\  mad  Ti,  &e» 

0  0  2 
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libn  aw  avi  rartchn  vm  bhJ?)  naro  b  ^  10^),  an  aasertion 

Skewise  found  in  Ibr&him  (cf.  J.  Q,  B.,  1.  c),  wag  probably  borrowed  by 
Samuel  from  Hadassi  (Efhkol,  Alphab.,  271,  a  seqq.,  where  the  proof 
18  also  from  Amos  iL  8).  In  the  discuBsion  on  {IDK  Tt^Tt*  KTI  (cap.  9) 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  distinction  between  the  Rabbinical 
and  the  Karaite  conception  (see  KaufmannrOedenhbw^t  p.  177),  and 
on  1^  nnn  py  (cap.  10),  cf.  Manatssehrift,  XLI,  205.— On  the  notes 
may  also  be  made  the  following  remark :  VIKD  (p.  3,  n.  k,  where  the 
impossible  spelling  "ha-Dassy**  is  given)  simply  denotes  ''outer 
meaning**  and  forms  the  antithesis  to  (DKa  ''inner  meaning.'* — ^The 
opinion  that  in  nn^riK  7K  nt^l  (Lev.  xviii.  10)  bigamy  is  forbidden 
(p.  II,  n.  q)  is  not  shared  by  all  Karaites:  see  the  various  inter- 
pretations  of  this  precept  in  my  article  on  'An&n,  R,E.J^  XLY, 
185  seqq. 

Herr  Gitelsohn  has  also  omitted  to  g^ve  a  translation,  in  place 
whereof  he  provides  a  rather  long  introduction,  which  could,  however, 
have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  or  even  omitted  for  the  most  part. 
Apart  from  some  useful  observations  on  the  Arabic  vocalization  and 
on  the  vulgarisms  of  the  author  (p.  17  seqq.),  this  introduction  contains 
only  views  that  have  either  long  been  known  or  that  are  erroneous. 
Strange  as  it  is  that  even  now  Schahrast&ni  should  be  given  as  the 
source  of  our  knowledge  of  Jewish  sects  (p.  5,  n.  2),  instead  of  refer- 
ence being  made  to  Kirkis&nt  and  AlberCUii,  it  is  just  as  remarkable 
to  assert  that  Samuel  al-Magribi  interrupts  the  decline  of  the  Arabic- 
Karaite  literature  which  set  in  with  Jeshfki  b.  Jebiida,  and  that  he 
can  be  regarded  as  the  last  classical  writer  of  this  literature  (p.  i4)> 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Samuel  is  only  an  ordinary  compiler,  and 
when,  in  this  respect,  even  Jefet  b.  Sagtr,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  must  be  placed  higher.  This  shows  that  Herr  Gitelsohn  has 
no  proper  idea  of  the  development  of  the  Karaite  literature,  and  yet 
with  enviable  nafveU  he  passes  general  judgment  upon  it,  thus,  for 
example,  that  it  is  lacking  in  strict  logic  (p.  13).  Just  as  naive  are 
the  long-winded  discussions  about  thvo  (pp.  8-10),  which  is  also  often 
written  plene  DvyD  and  which  is  simply »  JU»,  i.  e.  teacher  (Heb. 
107D ;  cf.  also  J.  Q.  12.,  1.  c,  p.  408  ^).  Samuel*s  fiill  name  (see  p.  8) 
was  b.  Mose  b.  JeshCta  (not  Joshua)  b.  Mordechai  b.  Amram  b.  Salomo 
b.  Amram  (see  my  Zur  jUd.-arab.  Littet'.f  p.  77,  also  about  a  hitherto 
unknown  Arabic  work  of  Samuel,  containing  an  account  of  Mount 


1  In  the  passage  from  Firkowitsoh  cited  p.  10, 1.  3,  we  should  probably 
simply  read :  iV©  msrsn  icw  aro  Snow  o'^  Kipan ....  'aiton  Snow  lan, 
unless  Firkowitsoh  himself  who  knew  no  Arabic,  made  a  mistake. 
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Moriah  and  the  Temple ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  **  Eit&b  al-lbbtiur/* 
invented  by  Herr  Gitelsohn,  on  p.  12,  on  the  badg  of  a  misunder- 
stood quotation  from  Pinsker,  is  simply  the  Hebrew  translation  of 
Division  III  of  the  Murschid,  which  has  been  edited  by  F.  KauflPmann), 
and  the  title  KD*in2Dn  (corresponding  to  the  Arabic  v^aWAi),  which 
he  bore,  is  found  not  only  among  Karaites  (p.  14,  n.  2),  but  also  among 
Arabic  authors  (see  Zur  jud.-ardb.  Litter.,  1.  c). 

Samuel  Pozkanbki. 
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NOTES  TO   J.Q.R 
I. 

8CHAM  (Djnr)  ALS  NAME  PALASTINA'S. 

In  seinen  aberaus  dankenswerthen  reichen  Mittheilongen  aus  den 
Kalroer  Geniza-Fra^^enten  ^  stellt  E.  J.  Worman  auch  die  Erw&hn- 
angen  der  beiden  alien  Synagogen  von  Fostat  znsammen,  die  mit 
ihren  arabischen  Namen  als  P*DKC9K  nD^33  (oder  ■nJT^K  nD^33 
r^KK^K)  und  r'Pi<"^3^^><  Sd^33  bezeichnet  werden.  Neben  diesen 
arabischen  Namen  finden  sich  in  den  Documenten  der  Geniza  auch 
die  hebraischen  Namen  D^nsiwTn  nD^33  und  D^^3an  n0^33.  Der 
Ver&sser  vermnthet  zwar,  dass  diese  bebr&ischen  Namen  die 
Aeqoivalente  jener  arabischen  Bezeichnungen  seien,  aber  ganz  sicher 
erscheint  ihm  das  nicht ;  nnd  was  die  erstere  der  beiden  Sjmagogen 
betrifft,  stellt  er  die  Hjpothese  auf,  dass  sie  zuerst  die  '*  Synagoge 
der  Jemsalemier '*  hiess  und  sp&ter  unter  dem  Einflusse  ron  nen 
angekommenen  Gemeindemitgliedem  aus  Damascus  die  *'  Sjmagoge 
der  Syrier"  (oder  Damascener,  denn  U\W  bezeichnet  auch  Damascus) 
genannt  wurde.  Aber  diese  Hypothese  ist  ganz  tlberflflssig,  und  jener 
Zweifel  an  der  Identit&t  der  mit  den  hebr&ischen  und  den  arabischen 
Namen  beseichneten  Synagogen  ist  unberechtigt.  Denn  DKfi^  be- 
deutet  nichts  anderes  als  •KIB^  pi<  (Palftstina),  und  PKiy  nichts 
anderes  als  733.  Saadja  in  seinem  Jezirah-Gommentar  (IV,  3,  ed. 
Lambert,  p.  76,  Z.  2)  bezeichnet  die  palftstinensischen  Juden  als 
Wxhn  ^HK,  die  babylonischen  Juden  als  PKnV^K  i>nM.  Speciell  die 
Anwendnng  von  DKC^  als  Bezeichnung  P&lftstina's,  aber  auch  Jeru- 
salem's ist  in  der  arabisch-jtldischen  Litteratur  vielfach  nachzu- 
weisen.  Jephet  b.  Ali  tlbersetzt  ^3Vn,  Daniel  viii.  9,  mit  DKtS^M  (s. 
seinen  Commentar  zu  Daniel,  ed.  Barges,  p.  82,  Z.  7)  und  setzt  im 
Gommentar  dafQr:  ^e^  pK.  Abulwalid  tlbersetzt  iy»,  Ezechiel 
xvi.  29,  mit  DKC^  (EitSb-ul-u^Ql,  Col.  47,  Z.  30) ;  ebenso  heisst  es  im 
KUdb  al  Tarieh  (ed.  Neubauer,  Mediaeval  Jewish  Chronicles,  II,  93) ' : 

»  J.Q.R,  XVIII,  Iff. 

*  Gber  das  Yerhftltniss  dieser  Chronik  zu  Saadja  s.  Revm  d$8  Audes 
Juives,  XLIX,  998. 
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DKB^K  ni>n  IDy  ]V^  rb  bnp*  i>ni,  d.  h.  der  in  Gen.  X.  6  genannte 
Eanaan  bcvOlkerte  Pal&stina.  Dem  Worte  DKB^TK  in  Abulwalid*8 
KUdb-al'Luma,  p.  269,  Z.  ii,  entspricht  in  Jehuda  Ibn  Tibbon'g  hebr. 
Ubenetzung  (Bifemah,  p.  162,  Z.  9) :  D?(^"^\  Einen  Ton  Abolwab'd 
benfltzten  pal&stinensischen  Bibelcodex  bezeichnet  er  ale  ^DKC^  ^nVD 
{Luma\  p.  238,  Z.  10) ;  Ibn  Tibbon  setet  dafar :  n^Di^Bn"^^  Hy>0 
{Bikmdh,  p.  142,  Z.  16)  ^  In  den  arabischen  Schlaobtregeln  (von 
Samuel  Ibn  Sama*)  heisst  dei'  jerusalemische  (palftstinensische) 
Talmud :  nDKB^K  niDi>ni>K  (a.  Geiger's  JMisehe  Zeitachrifi,  I,  239, 
Anm.  4).  Maimimi  hat  in  seinem  Mischna-Commentar  tlberall  DKS^, 
wo  in  den  hebr&ischen  Ubenetzungen  7K")t^  f  *1K  Btebt.  —  Auch  zur 
Erkl&ruug  eines  dunkeln-talmudischen  Ausdruckes  wurde  diese 
specielle  Bedeutung  von  DK(^  angewendet.  Im  Aruch  nftmlicb  heisst 
e8  in  dem  Artikel  ^KtDC^  (ed.  Eohut,  VIII,  97),  der  nur  der  Erkl&rung 
des  Ausdruckes  ^KD^(^  ^nriD  (Menacboth  33  b)  gewidmet  ist :  DHSIK 
btn^  I^nw  KM1  DKB^K  ni>n  nny  6n.  Dlese  Erkl&rung  von  ^KD^B' 
mit  '*  palftstinensisch "  findet  sich  aucb  im  Talmudcommentare  R. 
Ghananels  z.  St. ;  aber  er  leitet  das  Wort  nicbt  vom  arabischen 
DMI^,  Bondem  vom  biblischen  Eigennamen  DtS^  ab ;  r*W  7^  ^KD^  '^C 
DB^  ^3n  pK  «^W  i^KIB^  OKD^r  also  soviel  wie  *  semitiich ').  —  Es  ist 
also  tlber  jeden  Zweifel  erbaben,  dass  D^^D7B^Tn  HD^^^  nur  die 
hebr&ische  ttbersetzung  von  p^Nfc6t<  nD^33  ist,  dabei  bedeutet 
'*  jerusalemisch  '*  soviel  wie  pal&stinensisch,  ganz  wie  in  der  Bezeicb- 
nung  des  pal&stinensischen  Targum  und  des  palftstinensischen  Talmud 
als  "jerusalemisch".  Bei  SanbaH  (ed.  Neubauer,  M,  J.  Chr.,  I,  118) 
heisst  es  ausdrflcklich :  pK  ^ir3K!>  TnK  )^^W  nVDJ3  ^nn  ^315^  rkny 
r^KiP^K  nD33  ^33  ^B^^K  n033  niTKI  POKB^K  nD33  bniX^,  In 
Worman*8  Abhandlung  —  damit  schliesse  ich  diese  Notiz  —  mtlsste 
es  statt "  Synagogue  of  the  Syrians  "  immer  heissen  :  "  Synagogue  of 
the  Palestinians.*' 

Bei  dem  auf  Seite  14  erw&hnten  Namen  von  Schulhftuptem  und 
Exilarchen  w&re  auf  meine  Abhandlung  in  J.Q.R,,  XV,  79,  96.  ('*  Das 
Gaonat  in  Pal&stina  und  das  Exilarchat  in  Aegypten  *')  zu  verweisen. 
—  S.  21,  im  arabischen  Texte,  muss  statt  ^J>^J  gelesen  werden  u^j 
und  statt  *'  Ris  al-TahQd  **  muss  es  in  der  tJbersetzung  heissen : 
Oberhaupt  (Vorsteher;  der  Juden. 

W.  Bacheb. 

>  8.  mein  L$hen  und  Werke  de9  Ahulwafid,  S.  51. 
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n. 

In  the  J,  Q,  R.,  XYII,  p.  639,  I  have  given  a  short  account  of  the 
Massoretic  Bible  of  Moses  ben  Asher ;  working,  as  I  explained  in  the 
article,  far  away  from  my  library  and  from  my  own  books.  I  have 
to  note  that  in  the  Studia  BibUca,  III,  p.  36,  Neubaner  has  also  given 
a  reproduction  of  the  colophon  and  of  one  page  of  the  MS.  His 
photographs,  however,  have  not  turned  out  well;  and  there  is, 
therefore,  no  harm  done  in  their  having  been  reproduced.  I  note 
also  that  both  Baer  and  Wickes  hold  that  this  is  not  a  MS.  of 
Moses  ben  Asher,  not  ev^  of  his  school,  since  the  accentuation  does 
not  agree  with  the  known  rules  of  that  scholar.  Saphir  and  Baer 
are  of  opinion  that  the  characters  employed  in  the  MS.  are  Spanish, 
and  that  therefore  the  codex  is  of  Western  European  origin;  an 
opinion  which  Neubauer  very  properly  rejects.  I  can  only  say  that 
the  ornamentations  upon  a  few  of  its  pages  are  very  similar  in 
general  character  and  appearance  to  those  published  on  Plates  1-4 
in  Gansberg^s  **L'Omement  h^reu'*  (St  Petersburg  MS.  of  the 
year  930),  firom  a  MS.  which  probably  was  written  either  in  Syria 
or  Mesopotamia.  I  note  further  that  in  an  article  published  in  the 
Z^Usehr,  fUr  Assyriolegiey  XIV,  pp.  293  et  seq.,  Merx  has  printed 
the  final  Massorah  from  the  codex  of  the  year  1028,  described  by  me 
on  pp.  627,  628  of  the  aforementioned  article.  It  is  strange  to  read 
that  he  was  able  to  see  nothing  of  the  other  MSS.  kept  in  the  Karaite 
synagogue  at  Cairo.  I  have  no  special  knowledge  of  the  Massorah, 
and  cannot  enter  into  a  controversy  as  regards  the  ascription  of  the 
MS.  to  Moses  ben  Asher.  If  the  scholars  above  mentioned  are  right, 
it  is  curious,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  same  fate  has  befallen  Moses 
ben  Asher  as  has  befallen  Aaron  ben  Asher,  for  Wickes  (''A  treatise 
on  the  accentuation  of  the  Prose  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,^  pp.  vii 
et  seq.)  and  others  believe  that  the  famous  Aleppo  MS.  is  falsely 
ascribed  to  Aaron. 

RiCHABD  QOTTHEIL. 


in. 

I  find  the  following  on  p.  363  of  the  January  number  of  the  Jetcuk 
Quarterly  Review : — "  *  Word-peddling '  and  *  date-mongering '  are 
terms  which  Mr.  Wiener  may  apply  to  critical  methods  if  he  so 
delights,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  sincerity  and  honesty 
be  attributed  also  to  those  who  use  them.*'  I  gladly  leave  my  readers 
to  judge  of  the  truth  of  the  reviewer*s  other  statements  and  corn- 
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ments,  bat  as  this  one  affects  my  personal  character  I  ask  yon  to 
publish  this  communication. 

The  suggestion  that  I  have  attributed  insincerity  or  dishonesty  to 
any  critic  is  entirely  baseless.  Further,  I  did  my  best  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  any  such  inference  being  drawn  from  the  evidence 
I  adduced,  by  writing  the  following: — "Nobody  will  question  the 
excellence  of  their  intentions ;  nobody  will  suggest  that  any  critic 
would  willingly  be  guilty  of  the  slightest  falsehood;  but  can  it 
fairly  be  said  that  the  work  we  have  examined  shows  that  its  authors 
possess  the  qualities  of  observing  accurately  and  impartially,  and 
reporting  correctly  the  results  of  their  observation?'*— [iSifu(2ie«  in 
BiUieal  Law,  pp.  32-3.] 

Harold  M.  Wiekbb. 


IV. 

The  valuable  notes  by  Professor  Bacher  and  Dr.  Forges  (J.  Q,  B., 
XVIII,  146  seq.)  do  not  exhaust  the  rectifications  that  may  be  made 
in  Professor  Gottheil's  article  on  the  C^ro  MSS.  {J.Q.R.,  XVII, 
609  seq.).  May  I  be  permitted  to  add  a  few  more  ?  flot  all  the  MSS. 
described  by  G.  were  unknown  before.  Besides  Jacob  Saphir,  Pro- 
fessor Merx,  in  Zeitschrift  fUr  Asayriologiey  XIV,  293  seq.  (in  which 
issue,  by  the  way,  Professor  Gottheil  also  appears  as  a  contributor), 
in  his  article  "Die  Schlussmassora  aus  dem Gairiner Codex  vom  Jahre 
1028"  (No.  13  in  G.'s  list),  mentions  also  Nos.  16  and  34  shown  him 
by  the  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  Karaites,  whom  he  calls  Shabtay  (G., 
page  611,  Cheleby)  Mangouby.  Six  of  the  MSS.  were  described  by 
Dr.  Harkavy  in  his  D^iB'^  03  D^B'^in,  VI  (reprint  from  naDBTI). 

P.  616,  end.  The  Jetoish  Encyclopedia,  I,  637-8,  states  the  gene- 
rally well-known  fact  that  the  Antiochus-Megilla  is  to  be  found  in 
editions  and  MSS.  of  parts  of  the  Bible.  Besides  the  MSS.  mentioned 
in  Note  3,  we  find  the  Megilla  in  Biblical  MSS.  in  Hamburg,  Leipzig, 
Pftris,  Parma,  Turin,  &c.  (cp.  Craster's  edition,  pp.  15-16). 

P.  616,  n.  I.  As  a  proof  of  the  interest  occasionally  taken  by  Jews 
in  the  Gentile  Bible,  G.  mentions  a  British  Museum  MS.  containing 
a  list  of  eighteen  passages  in  which  the  translators  of  the  LXX  are 
said  to  have  altered  the  text.  We  find  the  same  list  also  in  other 
MSS.,  e.g.  Cod.  Munich,  392,  but  it  is  proof  of  their  interest  only  for 
veiy  ancient  times;  cp.  Mekilta,  ed.  Friedmann,  15  b,  Megilla^  9a, 
Exodus  Rabba,  V,  5,  and  other  parallel  passages. 

P.  617  Copyists  of  the  Hillel  family  are  not  so  entirely  unknown 
as  G.  thinks.     Neubauer,  Studia  Biblica,  III,  23  £,  states  that  a 
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St  Petenbnrg  MS.  of  the  Hsgiographa  wm  written  bj  a  Moeee 

ben  Hillel  in  994. 

P.  619.  No.  5  ifl  mentioned  bj  Harkavy  (I*  ^  ^  ^o*  >)«  ^^  reads 
correctly  trB7M  njDtC,  and  alio  saw  that  Kislew  4949  was  11 88. 

P.  625,  No.  10.  A  Lisbon  edition  of  the  Earlier  Prophets  is  unknown ; 
it  is  probably  ed.  Leiria  1494. 

Ibid.,  No.  II.  G.  mentions  a  MS.  of  the  Mishna  ending  with  the 
ninth  chapter  of  Mishpa^iin,  D^^^yicn  T)H  (sic)  "OIDH.  As  there  is 
no  treatise  Mishpatim  in  the  Mishna,  it  is  doubtless  a  copy  of 
Maimonides*  MUkn^  Torak^  ending  with  Mishpa^im  IX,  probably  that 
of  the  third  part  mentioned  in  Ibn  Saphir,  I,  12  a. 

Pp.  625-7,  No.  12.  One  of  the  two  Hilleli-Codices  in  G.'s  article  is 
mentioned  by  Harkavy  (1.  c.  No.  2),  who  states  that  the  frontispiece 
of  the  second  volume,  as  well  as  the  date  at  the  end,  are  late  forgeries, 
and  that  the  MS.  is  written  in  a  German  hand.  Saphir  (1.  c.)  recognized 
the  handwriting  of  a  contemporary  writer  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
epigraph,  and  says  that  the  MS.  was  dated  *' under  Solyman'*  (1521 
seq.),  and  bears  no  other  date. 

P.  627,  No.  13.  The  statemeut  that  the  MS.  extends  "from 
Chronicles  to  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  **  deserves  the  amplification  given 
to  it  by  Merx,  1.  c,  p.  294,  who  informs  us  that  between  Chronicles 
and  Ezra  are  all  the  Hagiographa,  and  that  the  MS.  in  the  poetical 
books  often  has  only  two  columns.  Merz  also  prints  the  colophon 
as  Harkavy  does  (1.  c,  p.  10,  No.  4),  and  besides  gives  the  Massoretic 
notes  at  the  end  of  the  MS.  (l.c  310-30). 

P.  632,  No.  18.  Mishael  ben  Uzziel,  who  is  the  author  of  an  Arabic 
treatise  on  the  differences  between  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naphtali  (c£ 
Harkavy,  D^3C^  D3  D^BHn,  II,  pp.  10  and  12),  lived  in  the  twelfth 
century.  A  letter  of  his  to  a  R.  Qananel,  a  Genizah  MS.,  was 
published  in  Z,f,H,B,,  IV,  155-8;  cp.  ibid.,  186,  Steinschneider, 
Arcib,  Liter atur,  §  167. 

P.  636,  No.  27.  In  Harkavy,  Lc.,  p.  10,  No.  5,  the  note  by  the  scribe 
is  given,  and  the  part  now  illegible  reads:  D^^DK  ys^  noc^  ^7 
fOK  D^iB'  nD3  nr  \0V  nrx^  D>31PD  nDC^  tf^  ^TB'.  Samuel  ben 
Jacob  is  the  writer  of  the  famous  Bible  MS.  of  1009  in  the  St  Petei-s- 
burg  Library  (Harkavy  and  Strack's  Catalogue,  p.  269)  \  the  handwriting 
according  to  Harkavy  being  the  same.  The  same  library  has  also 
a  Pentateuch  with  Massora  and  Saadia^s  translation  written  by  him 
(Harkavy,  ibid.). 

*  In  1134  this  MS.  was  bought  by  . . .  ia . .  apr  pMa  ra'cr  xcvn  pan  n%tD 
apr  p»3  rQ*«r  tnn  ;nan  rvohxa,  who  is  known  to  us  through  Prof.  Soheehter's 
Socufyona,  pp.  Si,  115,  116.  Ct  also  E.  J.  Worman  in  J,  Q.IL,  XVIII, 
p.  14. 
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P.  638,  No.  30.  The  note  on  Ley.  x.  16  Is  that  of  the  small  Massora ; 
the  reading  of  the  Florence  MS.  (note  i)  is  that  of  our  editions  of 
Masdcet  Sofetimj  IX,  2. 

Ibid.,  No.  33.  The  commentary,  of  which  a  specimen  is  given,  is 
by  Rashi. 

Pp.  639-41,  No.  349.  Harkavy,  I.e.,  pp.  8-10,  No.  3.  Nenbaner, 
1.  c,  25  seq.  The  date  on  p.  640,  1.  18,  Harkavy  reads  KD^HK 
(1130).  6.*s  identification  of  1443  (Sel)«=i684  has  been  criticized  by 
Porges.  That  827  since  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple,  the 
supposed  date  of  the  MS.,  is  895  (not  897),  is  shown  by  Neubauer 
and  Harkavy.  The  latter  has  four  inscriptions  not  to  be  found  in  G.*s 
article.  P.  640,  L  21,  Harkavy  reads  m33Di>«  133  nD>  ♦  ♦  p  T^n, 
a  name  which  occurs  also  in  one  of  the  inscriptions  not  mentioned 
by  G.,  and  he  explains  m^aD^N  -133  =  ^333  JHWn,  "who  is 
known  under  the  name  the  'Alexandrian.**'    Another  inscription 

begins  ^obi'K  fiD^B'  p  pjp  ^r\^H  smpnr  D^K^ajn  nnenn  m,  and 

Harkavy  thinks  that  he  is  a  different  person  from  the  p  Y^^ 
vXin  nD?^^,  who  was  not  a  Karaite,  and  did  not  write  out  the 
Tetragrammaton,  as  is  done  in  the  inscriptions  of  his  Karaite 
namesake.  In  Neubauer's  article  a  poor  facsimile  of  the  colophon, 
printed  upside  down  at  that,  is  to  be  found  together  with  a  facsimile 
of  1  Sam.  iv.  15-v.  8.  Neubauer,  p.  25,  states  that  Baer  and  Wickes 
conclude  from  the  mode  of  accentuation  that  the  MS.  cannot  have 
been  written  by  a  Massorete  of  Ben  Asher*s  school,  and  gives  some 
proofs.  He  concludes  from  the  facsimile  that  it  is  written  in  the 
eleventh  or  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  says  that 
Harkavy  shares  his  opinion.  Curiously  enough,  Harkavy  (1.  c.) 
believes  in  its  authenticity. 

P.  641,  No.  37,  read  K^iniC.  A  copy  of  this  collection  was  in 
Azulai*s  possession ;   cp.  D^T^l^n  Dt^,  ed.  Beigakob,  p.  7  a. 

P.  642,  No.  39,  read  ^TnitD.  The  author  is  called  Utcr  nyiB^ 
pt  jn^  by  Azulai,  1.  c,  p.  55  d. 

Ibid.,  No.  40,  is  a  collection  of  Responsa  printed  in  Leghorn,  1783. 

Ibid.,  No.  45.  The  note  at  the  end  is  that  of  the  printer  Parentz  to 
his  edition  of  the  text  of  the  ffoshen  MiahpaL,  Venice,  1 574.  Are 
the  notes  of  Jacob  Castro,  that  is,  the  B^pino ,  printed  on  the  whole 
of  the  Shulhan* Aruk^  Constantinople,  17 18,  added  to  a  copy  of  this 
edition  ? 

P.  644,  No.  53.    Probably  an  Arabic  translation  of  the  well-known 

Ibid.  No.  54  is  not  on  the  Pentateuch,  but  on  Ibn  Ezra*s  com- 
mentary to  the  Pentateuch.    It  is  the  ruyD  n^fiV ;  cp.  Steinschneider, 
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Cat.  Bodl.,  2556;  Friedlaender,  Eamffs  an  the  Writings  of  Ihn  Ezra, 
221-6. 

Ibid.,  No.  58.  According  to  the  description  of  the  contents,  the 
Snt  ^rnfin  is  probably  Melli*B  well-known  printed  extract  of  the 
HD^nnnWi.    Was  Josef  Ergas  the  owner  of  the  MS.? 

P.  649,  No.  70.  Cp.  Harkavy  (1.  c,  p.  3,  No.  24),  who  reads  the  name 
:  f  31Ben  |K-in3«  n'rhr . .  and  the  date  ^BVn  ^^  t^ith  D^nn  U*yMX^ 

(1322). 

p.  650  seq.  The  passage  of  Saphir  referred  to  on  p.  651,  note  3, 
shows  that  the  epigraph  is  a  copy  of  the  Aleppo  Codex  with  cor- 
rections by  Firkowitz,  who  changed  KyjOia  p  JHI^n  into  DITIT*  p ; 
cp.  also  Harkavy,  1.  c,  pp.  6-7,  and  Graetz,  Manatsschrift,  1875, 
p.  5  seq.    Perhaps  Firkowitz  copied  the  note  in  the  Jerusalem  MS. 

Albxakdeb  Mabx. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  HEBRAICA  AND  JUDAICA. 

Jakuary— Maboh,  1906  \ 

£.  A.  Abbott,  " Johannine  Grammar'*  (London,  A.  &  C.  Black), 
Much  of  interest  for  stndents  of  Jewish  Hellenistic  writings. 
Pp.  xxvii,  687.    Price  16*.  6d.  net. 

I.  Abrahams,  '*  Festival  Studies,  being  Thoughts  on  the  Jewish 
Year**  (London,  Macmillan  ;  Philadelphia,  J.  H.  Greenstone).  Con- 
tents :  (i)  The  Hopefulness  of  the  Seder ;  (ii)  The  Poetry  of  Pentecost ; 
(iii)  The  Procession  of  the  Palms ;  (iv)  The  Book  of  Life ;  (v)  The 
Abodah  ;  (yi)  Purim  Parodies ;  (yii)  Art  on  the  Seder  Table ;  (viii)  A 
Unique  Haggadah  Picture ;  (iz)  The  Succah  of  the  Bible  ;  (x)  Some 
Succahs  I  have  known;  (zi)  Judaea  Devicta;  (xii)  The  Decalogue 
in  the  Liturgy;  (xiii)  By  the  Water-side;  (ziv)  God  and  Man; 
(xv)  Chad  (Jadya;  (xvi)  Myrtle;  (xvii)  Willows  of  the  Brook; 
(xviii)  Queen  Esther  on  the  English  Stage;  (xix)  Hans  Sachs' 
''Esther*';  (xx)  The  Shofar;  (xxi)  Hanucah  in  Olden  Times; 
(xxii)  The  Hallel ;  (xxiii)  The  Four  Sons ;  (xxiv)  Adon  01am.  Pp.  x, 
185.    Price  28.  6d. 

A.  AoKERMANK,  "  Gcschichte  der  Jnden  in  Brandenburg'*  (Berlin, 
Lamm).    Pp.  ix,  224.    Price  4  M. 

S.  Adler,  ''Das  Schulunterhaltungsgesetz  und  die  preussischen 
Bflrger  jadischen  Glaubens**  (Frankfurt  a.  M.,  Eauffmann).  Third 
edition  with  an  Appendix,  "Der  neue  Schulgesetzentwurf  und  die 
jQdische  Schule.**    Pp.  44.    Price  i  M. 

M.  AuBRBAOH,  "WOrterbuch  zur  Mechilta  des  B.  Ismael,  Buch- 
stabe  H,  nebst  Einleitung**  (Berlin,  Lamm).  A  contribution  to  the 
lexicography  of  the  Tannaite  Midrash.  The  Introduction  deals  with 
grammatical  matters:  comparing  the  Hebrew  of  the  Mechilta  with 
Biblical  Hebrew.    Pp.  1 1 5.    Price  2.50  M. 

D.  Balakau,  "  Die  Sozialdemokratie  und  das  jQdische  Proletariat  *' 
(Vienna,  Suschitzky).    Pp.  64.    Price  80  Pf. 

*  Some  publications  which  appeared  at  the  end  of  1905  »^  included  in 
thisUst. 
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J.  P.  Baltzbb,  ''HebctiBohe  Schnlgrammatik  ftr  Gymnaden  *^ 
(Stuttgart,  Metsler).    Pp.  vii,  143.    Price  1.50  M. 

J.  Bah6czi,  "l^vkOnyr,  1906**  (Budapest,  isr.  magyar  irodalmi 
Tinolat).    Contributions  bj  L.  Blan,  S.  Kranss,  &c.    Pp.  394. 

H.'M.  Babclay,  **  The  New  Jerusalem :  its  Measures  and  Metaphors, 
as  explained  in  the  Temple  of  Esekiel  **  (London,  Partridge).  With 
:frontispiece.    Pp.  89.    Price  is. 

W.  Babbt,  *' Tradition  of  Scripture,  its  origin,  authority,  and 
interpretation  *^  (London,  Longmans).    Pp.  304.    Price  3s.  6tU 

M.  Bbebm AHH,  "  Zur  Jahreswende :  Festpredigten  gehalten  iua 
Roschhaschana  und  Tom  Kippur  5666  **  (Frankfurt  a.  M.,  Kauffaaann, 
1905).    Pp.  74.    Price  I  M. 

E.  Bbobioh,  "Das  Meesiasbild  des  Esechiel  **  (Tdbingen,  Diss.,  1905). 
Pp.39. 

E.  Behbbhs,  **  Assyriich-Babylonische  Briefe  reli^teen  Inhaits  aus 
dar  Sargonidenzeit '*  (Leipxig,  Dissertation,  1905).    Pp.  56. 

W.  H.  Bbkkbtt,  "Archaeology  and  Criticism*'  (London,  Con- 
temporary Review,  April,  1906). 

A.  Bebbvdts,  "Die  Zeugnisse  vom  Christentum  im  slavischen 
De  heUo  Judako  des  Josephus  **  (Leipdg,  Hinrichs).  In  (^ebhardt  a. 
Hamack*s  "  Texte  und  Untersuchungen  **  (Neue  Folge,  ziv,  4).  Pp.  79. 
Price  2.50  M. 

A.  Biach,  "  Zur  Erinnerung  an  den  700  j&hr.  Todestag  des  jfldischen 
Geisteshelden  Moses  Maimonides  **  (Brussels,  Ach).  2nd  ed.  Pp.  14. 
Price  50  cent. 

"  BiBLB,  Should  Clbbgymek  cbiticizb  thb  **  (London,  IHsbet). 
By  various  writers.    Pp.  25a    Price  3s.  td, 

"  BiBLIOOBAPHIE    DEB    THBOLOQI8CHBK    LiTEBATUB**    (Berlin, 

Schwetschke  &  Sohn). 

A.  Black,  "  Ruth,  a  Hebrew  I^yl**  (London,  Hodder&  SUaghton). 
Twelve  Short  Studies.    Pp.  246.    Price  3f.  dd.  net 

S.  BoBtrs,  "  Sollen  und  dtbrfen  die  Juden  zum  Christentum  11ber> 
treten  ?  Ein  Beitiag  zur  LOsung  der  Judenfrage  **  (Strassbnrg,  Wol- 
stein  n.  Teilhaber).    Pp.  13.    Price  50  P£ 

G.  H.  Box,  "The  Spiritual  Teaching  and  Value  of  the  Jewish 
Prayer  Book  **  (London,  Longmans).    Pp.  51.    Price  3(f.  net 
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J.  H.  BbeastbI),  ''  A  History  of  Egypt  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Persian  Conquest"  (London,  Hodder  &  Stoughton).  With  200 
illustrations  and  maps.    Pp.  xxix,  634.    Price  20«.  net 

H.  Brodt  and  K.  Albrecht,  "1*m  1J?e^  the  New-Hebrew  School 
of  Poets  of  the  Spanish-Arabian  Epoch"  (London,  Williams  &  Norgate). 
Selections  (160  in  all)  of  Hebrew  poems  by  Menahem  b.  Seruk,  Dunash 
b.  Labrat,  the  disciples  of  Menahem,  Isaac  b.  Eapron,  Jehudi  ibn 
Sheshet,  Joseph  ibn  Abitur,  Isaac  ibn  Grayyat,  Isaac  ibn  Ealfon, 
Joseph  ibn  Hisdai,  Samuel  ha-Nagid,  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol,  Isaac  b. 
Saul,  Isaac  b.  Reuben,  Jehuda  ibn  Balam,  Bahya  ibn  Pekuda,  Abun, 
Moses  ibn  Ezra,  Joseph  b.  Sahal,  Isaac  Mashkaran,  Jehuda  Halevi, 
Levi  al-Tabban,  Jehuda  ibn  Gayyat,  Solomon  ibn  Gayyat,  Joseph  ben 
Saddik,  Joseph  ibn  Muhajir,  Jehuda  ibn  Abun,  Solomon  ibn  al-Muallim, 
Qiyya  Davudi,  Yekutiel,  David  ibn  Bakuda,  Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  Isaac 
ibn  Ezra,  Jacob  ben  Eleazar,  Joseph  ibn  Zebara,  Jehuda  al-Harizi.  In- 
troduction, notes,  critical  and  exegetical,  and  dictionary  in  English. 
Pp.  xii,  218.    Price  7s.  6d. 

E.  BuDDB,  ^'Das  prophetische  Schrifttum"  (Halle,  Gebauer- 
Schwetschke).    Pp.  68.    Price  40  Pf. 

E.  Clodd,  "*  Animism,  the  Seed  of  Religion ''  (London,  A.  Constable). 
A  volume  of  Constable^s  series  '*  Religions  Ancient  and  Modern*" 
Pp.  100.    Price  IS.  net. 

I.  CoHBK,  '*  Historical  Syllabus  fh>m  1700  c.  S.  to  the  present  day  " 
(London,  Jewish  Study  Society).    A  course  of  13  readings.    P^.  34. 

E.  Collins,  "The  Wisdom  of  Israel "  (London,  Murray).  In  the 
"  Wisdom  of  the  East "  series.  Extracts  from  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
and  Midrash  Rabboth,  translated  by  E.  C.  Introduction.  Pp.  60. 
Price  IS.  net. 

F.  C.  CoNTBSARE  and  St.  Gbobgb  Stock,  "Selections  from  the 
Septuagint  according  to  the  text  of  Swete  **  (London,  Gann).  Intro- 
duction, notes,  and  a  grammar  of  Septuagint  Greek  (76  pages). 
Pp.313.    Price 6s. 6<{. 

F.  CoUTTS,  "The  Song  of  Songs.  A  Lyrical  Folk-Play  of  the 
Ancient  Hebrews.  Arranged  in  VII  Scenes  **  (London,  Lane).  With 
illustrations  by  H.  Ospoyat    Pp.  67.    I^ce  is.  net. 

G.  Dalxan,  "  Pal&stin%jaliibu6h  des  deutscben  •vangeliscben 
Instituts  f&r  Altertnmswissenschaft  des  b^igen  Lamdes  in  Jeraialem  " 
(Berlin,  Mittler).    First  year*    FMirpteAet.    ?p.  ia$.    P!rioea.#oM. 
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T.  WmoH  Dayiss,  ''The  Ptalmt*'  (Ediiibai^  T.  A  T.  Jack). 
VoL  II  of ''The  PmOiiu**  in  the ''Ceniiiry  Bible,**  contoi]i8P8.1xxii<^ 
P^.  380.    Price  2$.  6tL  net 

M.  DiBKLiuSy  *'  Die  Lade  Jahres.  Sine  religion^geachiehtL  Unier- 
sochong**  (Gottingeny  Vandenhoeck  o.  Bnprecht).  13  illastratiokis. 
Pp.  riii,  128.    Mce  3.60  M. 

M.  T.  Djuyaba,  *'  Wiasenschaftliche  ond  religiose  Weltansicht  ** 
(GOttingen,  Vandenhoeck  xl  Boprecht).    Pp.  46.    Price  i  M. 

8.  B.  Dbiysr,  ""The  Book  of  Job  in  the  Berised  Vernon**  (Oxford, 
the  UniTerrity  Preas).  With  introductions  and  brief  annotations. 
Pp.  zxzii,  133.    Price  2$.  6d.  net. 

H.  J.  Elhobst,  ''Die  beiden  Makkab&erbacher  und  die  Verge- 
schichte  des  jtldischen  Freiheitskriegs**  (Vierteljahrschrift  fftr  Bibel- 
knnde,  1905,  4,  pp.  367-394). 

B.  Elzas,  "The  Jews  of  South  Carolina  **  (Philadelphia,  Lippincott). 
Many  illustrations.    Pp.  353. 

Enoyclopsdia,  thb  Jewish  (New  Tork  and  London,  Funk 
&  Wagnalls).  Vol.  XII,  Talmud— Zweifel,  completing  the  whole. 
The  twelre  vols,  contain  8,572  pages  and  2,464  illustrations  (many 
of  them  full-page,  with  a  considerable  number  of  photogravures,  and 
33  reproduced  in  facsimile  by  lithographic  process  in  colours).  Sub- 
scription price  12  guineas;  present  price  £15. 

W.  Ebbt,  "Die  Hebrfter.  Eanaan  im  Zeitalter  der  hebr&ischen 
Wanderung  und  hebrftischer  Staatengrdndungen**  (Leipzig,  Hinrichs). 
Pp.  iv,  236.    Price  5  M. 

V.  Ebmoni,  '*  L*EsB^nisme  **  (Paris,  Bevue  des  Questions  historiques, 
Jan.  1906,  pp.  1-27). 

S.  Fbbnakd,  "  Les  migrations  muselmanes  et  juives  &  Madagascar  ** 
(Bevue  de  Thistoire  des  religions,  VoL  XXVI). 

P.  FiEBio,  ''Ausgewfthlte  Mischnatractate  in  deutscher  Ueber- 
setzung:  2,  "Pirque  *aboth,  der  Mischnatractat  SprAche  der  Voter 
ins  Deutsche  iibersetzt  und  unter  besonderer  Berdcksichtigung  des 
Verh&ltnisses  zum  Neuen  Testament  mit  Anmerkungen  versehen** 
(Tubingen,  Mohr).    Pp.  vii,  43.    Price  i  Jio  M. 

T.  FisoHEB,  '*Mittelmeerbilder''  (Leipzig,  Teubner).  Pp.  74-153. 
Palftstina:  AUgemeine  Gharakteristik ;  Die  Ktlstenebene ;  Westjor- 
denland ;  Jerusalem ;  Das  Ghor ;  Sodom  u.  Goporrha ;  Ostjordenland ; 
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DasElima;  Pfliuiseiiwelt;  BerGlkertmg;  WirtschaftlicheVerli&ltniBse; 
Verwaltangseinteilmig ;  Znkonft  ded  Landes.    Pp.  vi,  480.   Price  6  M. 

G.  FoBSTBB,  ''Die  NemnoDdfeier  im  Alien  Testament "  (Zeitschrift 
fBr  wise.  Theologie,  1906, 1,  pp.  1-17). 

M.  Fbutgo,  "  Histoire  et  litt^ratnres  joiyes,  pays  par  pays  **  (Paris, 
Alliance  Israelite,  35  me  do  Tr^vise).  A  series  of  12  illustrated 
booklets.    Price  25  cents,  each. 

A.  Fbbimakk,  "Zeitschrift  f&r  Hebr&ische  Bibliographic  "  (Frank- 
furt a.  M.,  Kauffmann).  The  yolume  for  1905  includes  Bibliographies 
of  Hebraica  and  Judaica  (often  with  critical  reviews) ;  literaiy  articles, 
dealing  specially  with  bibliographical  subjects.  Pp.  viii,  191. 
Price  6  M. 

W.  H.  Fbbbb,  "The  Principles  of  Religious  Ceremonial  **  (London, 
Longmans).    Pp.  336.    Price  5s. 

M.  Fbeuvd,  ^  nnSKH  *1V  Zusammenstellung  aller  auf  dem  Almemor 
yorzutragenden  Gebete**  (ROdelheim,  Lehrberger,  1905).  Pp.  28. 
Price  3.50  M. 

S.  FbibdlXkdbb,  nDiwT  ynobn  (S.-Va»ya,  1905).  Tractate 
Yebamoth.    Pp.  yi,  155. 

L.  Fbohkmbybb  and  I.  Bbnzinobb,  "Yues  et  documents  bibli- 
ques  **  (Basel,  Finckh).  Translated  from  the  German  by  J.  Breiten- 
stein.    With  the  illustrations.    Pp.  zyi,  179.    Price  8  fr. 

F.  X.  FuKK,  "Didascalia  et  Constitutiones  Apostolorum '*  (Pader- 
bom,  Schoeningh).    3  yols.    Pp.  Iri,  704 ;  xly,  208.    Price  34  M. 

L.  Gautibb,  "Introduction  k  TAncien  Testament^'  (Lausanne, 
Bridel).  Includes  O.T.  and  Apociypha  and  Pseudepigraphica ;  the 
Yersions.    2  yols.    Pp.  xvi,  672 ;  642.    Price  20  fr. 

A.  S.  Gbdbk  and  J.  H.  RrrsoK,  "The  Massoretic  notes  contained 
in  the  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  published  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  translated  and  explained  by  A.  S.  G.,  with  the 
coK>peration  of  J.  H.  R.**  (London,  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sociefy, 
1905).    Pp.  95.    Price  IS.  net. 

C.  E.  Gbbhandt,  "Lehrbuch  der  altftgyptischen  Dogmatik^ 
(Leipzig,  Hiersemann).    Many  illustrationa    Pp.  285.    Price  20  M. 

B.  GiLLMANK,  pbnt  rnn'V*  Ota  (New  York).  A  new  Yiddish 
illustrated  Monthly.    Price  10  cents. 
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A.  Ghahdt,  "  Der  moeftiscbe  SchOpfongsbericht  in  seinem  Verh&lt- 
niase  zra  modemen  Wineiuchaft  **  (Gnus,  Styiia).  Pp.  xi,  170.  Price 
1.35  M. 

L.  G0LD8CHMIDT,  "Der  babylonische  Talmnd''  (Berlin,  Calvaiy). 
Text  of  editio  princeps  (Venice,  1520-23),  variae  lectiones,  German 
tranilation  and  notes.  VoL  VI,  parts  3  and  4,  Der  Traktat  Baba 
Mci&.    Pp.  915.    Price  29  M. 

S.  G0LD8CHMIDT,  '<Parim-Qaell"  (Hamboig,  Goldschmidt).  Pp.  40. 
Price  1.20  M. 

H.  Grabtz,  *' VoIksttUnliche  Gescbichte  der  Juden'*  (Hamburg, 
A.  Goldschmidt).    In  3  vols.    Cheap  Review.    Price  12  M. 

F.  GuBX,  ''Histoire  de  Tinstmction  et  de  T^ucation**  (Paris, 
Alcan).  Ch.  I,  "Coup  d^ceil  snr  TMucation  chez  les  peoples  de 
rOrient.**    no  iUostrations.    Pp.  viii,  736.    Price  6  fir. 

GttKZBiRG,  "L^Omement  hebrea"  (Berlin,  Calvary).  Many 
facsimiles  and  JEptrodnction*    Price  120  M. 

A.  GuTTMACHKB  and  W.  Rosbkau,  "Tear-Book  of  the  Central 
Conference  of  American  Babbis,  VoL  XV**  (New  York,  Bloch). 
Includes  reports  on  Sabbath  Observance,  on  proposed  Synod,  on 
suggested  formulation  of  the  dogmas  of  Reformed  Judaism,  a  paper 
on  Rashi  (by  M.  Schloessinger),  &c.    Pp.  279. 

J.  GuTTM A17N,  "  Jean  Bodin  in  seinen  Beziehungen  Eum  Judentum  ** 
(Breslan,  Marcus).    Pp.  65.    Price  1.60  M. 

£.  G.  Habdt,  "  Studies  in  Roman  History  **  (London,  Swan  Sonnen- 
schein).    Ch.,  II,  "The  Treatment  of  Judaism.**  Pp*ix,  349.   Price  69. 

P.  Habtmann,  "Biblische  Geschichte  und  Eirchengeschichte  in 
dem  Lehrplan  der  hOheren  Schulen**  (VoL  CXXIIL  Part  II  of 
**  Preussische  Jahrbiicher  **)• 

A.  Hauck,  "  Realencyklopftdie  fOr  protestantische  Theolc^e  und 
Eirche**  (Leipzig,  Hinrichs).  Third  edition  of  Hersog.  VoL  XVII. 
Pp.  iii,  816.    I^ce  10  M. 

P.  Haupt,  "The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes **  (London,  Kegan  Paul). 
A  new  metrical  translation.    Price  yi.  6d. 

M.  L.  Hbndbl,  "  Bible  History  [Old  Testament]  after  the  results 
of  historical  criticism,  arranged  for  students  of  different  ages  '*  (New 
York,  McClure).    Pp.  xxv,  301.    Price  I  dollar. 
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Hbppkbb,  *' Jfld-liter.  Abreisskalender  fEir  das  Jahr  1906  (5666-7)  ** 
(RoBchmin).    Seventh  annnal  volume. 

M.  Hess,  "Jfldische  Schriften**  (Berlin,  Lamm,  1905).  Edited  by 
T.  Zlocisti    Pp.  clxzi,  137.    Price  3.50  M. 

F.  HiLLEL,  ^'Festpredigten**  (Frankfurt  a.  M.,  Eaaffmann)«  Part  II. 
Sermons  for  New  Tear  and  Day  of  Atonement.    Pp.  52.   Price  1.20  M. 

P.  HiNKEBERO,  ''Die  christliche  Religion  mit  Einschluss  der 
israelitisch-jadischen  Religion'*  (Leipzig,  Teubner).  First  part  of 
'*Die  Kultur  der  Gegenwart,*'  with  contributions  by  Wellhausen, 
JOlicher,  Hamack,  and  others.    Pp.  z,  752.    Price  16  M. 

H.  HoFFDiNO, "  The  Philosophy  of  Religion  **  (London,  MacmiUan). 
Pp.  viii,  410.    Price  128.  net. 

J.  HoLTZMANK,  '*  Die  messianischen  Weissagnngen  ein  Beweis 
Gottes,  nach  Abb^  de  Broglie  bearbeitet  von  J.  H."  (Strassburg, 
Le  Roux).    Pp.  119.    Price  i  M. 

S.  HoROViTZ,  '*  Die  Psychologie  bei  den  jtldischen  Religionsphilo- 
sophen  des  Mittelalters  von  Saadia  bis  Maimuni.  Heft  iii:  Die 
Psychologie  der  jQdischen  Nenplatoniker.  B.  Josef  Ibn  Saddik" 
(Breslau,  Schatzky).  Prefixed  to  the  ^'Jahres-Bericht  des  jadisch- 
theologischen  Seminars  Fraenckel^scher  Stiftung,  1906."  Pp.  147- 
207. 

I.  HusiK,  **  Judah  Messer  Leon's  Commentary  on  the  Vetus  Logica, 
with  a  Glossary  of  Hebrew  logical  and  philosophical  terms  "  (Leyden, 
Brill).    Pp.  ix,  118.    Price  68, 

A.  Jacobt,  "  Die  geographische  Mosaik  von  Madaba.  Die  &lteste 
Karte  des  Heiligen  Landes  **  (Leipzig,  Dieterich).  With  i  plan  and 
4  illustrations.    Pp.  ix,  1 10.    Price  4  M. 

Jahbbuch  FttB  JUDiSGHE  Gesghighte  und  Literatub  (Berlin, 
Popx^elauer).  Organ  of  the  '*  Verband  der  Yereine  fdr  jad.  Geschichte 
u.  Literatur.'*  Vol.  IX :  Review  of  the  year  (M.  Philippson) ;  Literary 
review  (G.  Earpeles);  Christianity  and  Judaism,  Parallels;  Rashi 
(W.  Bacher) ;  Assimilation  (M.  Sch&chter) ;  Gabriel  Riesser  (J.  Cohn) ; 
Leopold  Eompert  (E.  Franzos) ;  Figures  from  the  East  (L.  Rahmer) ; 
,  Judah  ben  Sabbatai's  '*  Mysogynist  *'  (translated  by  L.  Stein).  Reports 
of  societies.    Pp.  260 +51. 

G.  James,  *'The  Books  of  Ruth  and  Esther,  with  12  photogravures 
by  Gilbert  James  "  (London,  Routledge).    Pp.  94.    Price  y.  6d. 
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A.  Janskk,  "Eioige  textkritiache  and  exegetiscbe  Bemerkungeii 
xam  Boche  Ekklesiastikas  **  (''Biblische  Zeitschrift,'*  lY,  i). 

J.  S.  Jaspis,  ''Koran  und  Bibel.  Ein  komparatiyer  Yenuch** 
(Leipzig,  Strtibig,  1905).    Pp..viii,  103.    Price  1.20  M. 

L.  D.  Jeffreys,  "Ancient  Hebrew  Names :  Notes  on  tbeir  signifi- 
cance and  bistorical  value  *'  (London,  Nisbet).    Pp.  186.   Price  2s.  6d, 

Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England,  "  Souvenir  of  celebra- 
tion of  the  250th  Anniversary  of  the  Whitehall  Conference,  1655- 
1905  ••  (London).  Edited  by  S.  L[evy].  Portraits  of  Cromwell  and 
Menasseh  b.  Israel.    Pp.  16.    Price  i«. 

A.  Jukes,  "  Die  Yorbilder  der  Genesis  kurz  betrachtet  als  Offen- 
barung  der  Entwiokelung  der  menschlichen  Natur*'  (Neumfinster, 
Ihloff).    Pp.  xxviii,  379.    Price  10  M. 

J.  EiRSZROT  and  W.  Wachtel,  "Safrus"  (Warsaw,  1905).  For 
children.    Pp.  xv,  335. 

A.  EisTNER,  "Der  Kalender  der  Juden.  Yollst&ndige  Anleitung 
za  seiner  Berechnnng  ftlr  alle  Zeiten  '*  (Karlsruhe,  Gutsch).  Pp.  viii, 
102.    Price  3.50  M. 

J.  K5BERLE,  "  Heilsgeschichtliche  und  religionsgeschichtliohe 
Betrachtungsweise  des  Alten  Testaments**  (N.  Kirchl.  Zeitung,  1906, 
pp.  200-222). 

—  "Zum  Kampfe  um  das  Alte  Testament**  (Wismar,  Bartholdi). 
3  Lectures.    Pp.  102.    Price  1.80  M^ 

L.  Kracauer,  "Die  Geschichte  der  Judengasse  in  Frankfurt  am 
Main  *'  (Frankfurt  a.  M.,  Kan&iann).  Many  illustrations.  Pp.  182. 
Price  3  M. 

T.  Kroner,  "Geschichte  der  Juden  von  Esra  bis  sur  Jetztzeit** 
(Frankfurt  a.  M.,  Kauffmann). 

F.  KttcHLER,  "  Hebrftische  Yolkskunde  **  (Halle,  Gebauer-Schwet- 
schke).    Pp.  62.    Price  40  Pf. 

B.  KttHN,  "  Festpredigten  fiber  alttestamentliche  Texte  **  (Leipzig, 
Jansen).    Pp.  iii,  102.    Price  i  M. 

'    B.  KuTTNER,  "  Jfldische  Sagen  und  Legenden  *'  (Frankfurt  a.  M., 
Kauffmann).    Part  lY.    Pp.  iv,  76.    Price  i  M. 

G.  T.  Ladd,  "  The  Philosophy  of  Religion :  a  critical  and  specula- 
tive treatise  of  man*8  religious  experience  and  development  in  the 
light  of  modem  science  and  reflective  thinking  '*  (New  York,  Scribner). 
2  vols.    7  dollars. 
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L.  Lakdesbbbg,  2?  ^Ipn  (Szeg-halom).  Part  I,  R.  Abaha  in 
Caesarea.    Part  II,  R^  Zeira. 

H.  Laksdbll,  '*The  Sacred  Tenth,  or  Studies  in  Tithe-Giving, 
ancient  and  modem**  (London,  S.P.C.E.).  2  vols.  Pp.  zxxii, 
753  +  33. 

L  Last,  ^dd3  ]m  p|DV  Danno  niwi  bv  oniKa  •  .  »|Da  nxns 

(Krakau,  Fischer).    Part  IL    Pp.  358. 

H.  C.  Lea,  "A  History  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain**  (London, 
Macmillan).  Contents :  Book  I,  Origin  and  Establishment ;  (i)  The 
Castilian  Monarchy;  (ii)  The  Jews  and  the  Moors;  (iii)  The  Jews 
and  the  Converses ;  (iv)  Establishment  of  the  Inquisition ;  (v)  The 
Kingdoms  of  Aragon.  Book  II,  (i)  Relations  with  the  Crown ;  (ii) 
Snpereminence ;  (iii)  Privileges  and  Exemptions;  (iv)  Conflicting 
Jurisdictions ;  (v)  Popular  Hostility.  Appendix :  List  of  Tribunals, 
list  of  Inquisitors-General,  Spanish  Coinage,  Documents.  Vol.  I  (of 
4  vols.).    Pp.  xii,  620.    Price  109.  6d.  net 

E.  Lefbako,  "  Les  Conflits  de  la  Science  et  de  la  Bible  **  (Paris, 
Libr.  E.  Nouny).    Pp.  xii,  323. 

D.  LeimdOrfeb,  "Die  Himmel  mfen:  eine  Studie  Kur  Psalmen- 
forschung  '*  (Frankfurt  a.  M.,  Eauffmann,  1905).    Pp.  1 1.   Price  30  Pf. 

F.  Leitkee,  '*  Der  gottesdienstliche  Yolksgesang  im  jfidischen  und 
christlichen  Altertum"  (Freiburg  i.  B.,  Herder).  Pp.  xi,  283.  Price 
5.60  M. 

M.  L1DZBAB8KI,  "  Ephemeris  fUr  semitische  Epigraphik  *'  (Giessen, 
TOpelmann).  II.  Band,  2.  Heft.  The  names  of  the  letters  of  the 
Alphabet;  Phoenician,  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Nabataean,  Palmyrene, 
Greek,  Latin,  S.  Arabian  inscriptions.  Price  (with  several  parts  to 
come)  15  M. 

C.  LoCKHAET,  '^The  Meesianic  Message  of  the  Old  Testament*' 
(Des  Moines,  la.  Christian  Union  Pub.  Co.).  Pp.  ii,  A2S.  Price  1.20 
dollar. 

H.  M.  LucKOCK,  "  Spiritual  Difficulties  in  the  Bible  and  Prayer- 
Book,  with  helps  to  their  solution  (London,  Longmans).  Develops 
Mendelssohn's  theory  that  the  Imprecations  in  the  Psalter  are 
citations  of  the  enemy's  taunts.    Pp.  xix,  319.    Price  68. 

A.  M.  LuKCZ,  '2\  'K  ninw  niain  'r  ina,  D^BHT  (Jerusalem,  1905). 
Four  parts  annually.    Pp.  180. 
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A.  M.  LuNcz,  thvrv)  ni^^Bwi  n^a  (ibid.).  Pp.  36. 

J.  A.  MacCullooh,  "The  Childhood  of  Fiction:  a  Study  of  Folk 
Talee  and  Primitive  Thought**  (London,  Morraj).  Pp.  xii,  509. 
Price  I2«.  net. 

A.  Maclabek,  **  Books  of  Isaiah  (xlix-lxvi)  and  Jeremiah  "  (London, 
Hodder  &  Stoughton).    Pp.  412.    Price  7a.  6d. 

K.  D.  Macmillan,  "Some  Cuneiform  tablets  bearing  on  the 
religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  "  (Leipzig,  Hinrichs).  In  Delitzsch 
and  Haupt^s  *'Beiti&ge  zur  Assyriologie  und  semitischen  Sprach- 
wissensclutfk.'*    Pp.172.    Price  11  M. 

J.  M^I'aooart,  "Some  Dogmas  of  Beligion"  (London,  Arnold). 
Pp.  XX,  301 .    Price  io«.  6d.  net. 

L.  Magnus,  ''Notes  on  ihe  History  and  Character  of  the  Jews** 
(London,  Fortnightly  Review,  Jan.  1906). 

M.  Mabgel,  "Deutsch-hebrftisches  WOrterbuch*'  (Pozega).  Now 
complete.    Pp.  xvi,  867.    Price  20  M. 

P.  S.  Mabqoliouth,  ''The  Works  of  Flavins  Josephus,  translated 
by  W.  Whiston  and  newly  edited  by  D.  S.  M.**  (London,  Routledge). 
Introduction,  and  some  notes.    P^.  xxi,  989.    I^ce  5«. 

C.  Mabgulibs,  D^m^  D^m&D  (Wann,w,  1905).  Stories  and  sketches. 
Pp.  63. 

E.  Mabti,  "Die  Religion  des  Alten  Testaments  unter  den  Religionen 
des  vorderen  Orients**  (TObingen,  Mohr).  Constitutes  at  the  same 
time  an  Introduction  to  the  '*Eurz.  Hand-Commentar  z.  A.  T.*' 
Contents:  Einleitung;  Die  Nomadenreligion ;  Die  BaaemreHgion ; 
Die  Prophetenreligion ;  Die  Oesetzesreligion ;  RQckblick  und  Aus- 
blick ;  Sachregister.    Pp.  viii,  88.    Price  2  M. 

J.  C.  Matthbs,  '*  De  israSlitische  profeten  "  (Amsterdam).  Pp.  231. 
Price  6». 

J.  Meimhold  and  H.  Lietzm  ank,  "  Amos,  der  Prophet  Hebr&isch 
und  griechisch  **  (Bonn,  Marcus  &  Webers).  In  Lietzmann*s  "  Eleine 
Texte."    Pp.  32.    Price  i  M. 

B.  Mbissneb,  "Aeltere  assyrische  Ideogramme**  (Leipzig,  Hinrichs). 
Part  I.  Will  include  6,000  additions  to  'Brdnnow's  Classified  List.** 
Will  appear  in  sheets  (8  pages  each).  Price  80  Pf.  each  (if  subscribed 
before  July  i,  1906). 
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Mrybb,  "  Groeses  KonvenationB-Lexikon  *'  (Leipzig^  Bibl.  Institot). 
Vols.  X-XI,  I  to  K.  Contain,  among  other  articles,  Jemsalem  (8  6ols., 
3  plans),  Jaden  (27  cols.). 

A.  F.  Mitchell,  ''How  to  teach  the  Bible**  (London,  Williams  ft 
Norgate).  With  Introductions  by  the  Dean  of  Ely,  Sir  E.  Rassell, 
and  W.  H.  Woodward.    Pp.  67.    Price  28,  6d.  net. 

J.  Moffat,  "Literary  lUastrations  of  the  Bible:  Vol.  I,  The  Book 
of  Ecclesiastes  '*  (New  York,  Armstrong).    Pp.  vi,  103.    Price  50  c 

J.  MoRQBNSTSBir,  **  The  doctrine  of  sin  in  the  Babylonian  religion  *' 
(Berlin,  Peiser).    Pp.  iii,  158.    Price  6  M. 

''M08BS**  (Jadischer  Verlag,  Berlin).  Four  studies:  Moses  as 
Emancipator  (A.  Glelber) ;  Moses  as  Lawgiver  (tr.  by  D.  Trietsch  from 
the  English  of  H.  George) ;  Moses  and  Poetry  (Herder) ;  Moses  as 
Prophet  (tr.  by  Q.  Weil  from  the  Hebrew  of  Abad  Ha&m).  Pictures 
from  Michelangelo,  Botticelli^  Rafael,  Rembrandt,  Murillo,  Dtlrer. 
Pp.  104.    Price  7  M. 

J.  H.  MouLTOK,  "  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek  "  (Edinburgh, 
T.  &  T.  Clark).  Includes  a  history  of  the  ''Common **  Greek  (icoiin^), 
and  discusses  characteristics  of  Jewish  Hellenistic  style.  VoL  I,  Pro« 
legomena.    Pp.  xx,  374.    Price  Ss.  net. 

R.  MuLLEB,  "  Psalmenlieder.  Ausgew&hlte  Psalmen  zu  deutschen 
Weisen"  (Leipzig,  DOrffling  &  Franke).  Second  edition.  Pp.  148. 
Price  1.75  M. 

W.  MifLLBB,  "Das  Buch  Sirach,  aus  der  Yulgata  iibersetzt  und 
mit  Anmerkungen  yers^en''  (Regensburg,  Manz).  Pp.  viii,  a  16. 
Price  60  Pf. 

A.  N1EMOJEW8KI,  "Jozef  Flawinsz**  (Warsaw).  Polish  tiunslar 
tion  of  Flavins  Josephus's  works,  with  Preface.    Pp.  tttit,  575. 

W.  NowACK,  '"wy  ^nn  ''D,  Duodecim  Prophetae**  (Leipzig,  Hin- 
richs).    In  EittePs  Biblia  Hebraica.    Price  i  M. 

S.  Obttli,  "  Die  Autorit&t  des  Alton  Testaments  fUr  den  Christen  ** 
(Berlin,  Rnnge).    Pp.  40.    Price  45  Pf. 

J.  Obb,  "The  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament**  (London,  Nisbet). 
A  reply  to  the  "Higher  Criticism.**    Pp.  Iii,  562.    Price  lot.  net. 

Palastxha-Vebeihs,  Zeitsohbift  des  deutsohbk  (Leipzig, 
Baedeker).  R.  Rohricht,  "  Die  Jerusalem&hrt  des  Kanonikus  Ulrich 
Brunner  vom  Haugstift  in  WtUzburg  (1470).**    Pp.  $o.    Price  3  M. 
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PjLLESTIHBExPLORATIOKFtrND.QUABTEBLTSTATBMBHT  (London, 

38  Conduit  St.,  W.).  VoL  XXXVIII.  Pftrt  I.  Pp.  86.  Free  to  snb- 
•criben  of  ics.  6d.  Contents :  Notes  and  News ;  Memoir  of  Sir  C. 
Wilson  (with  portrait) ;  the  Immovable  East  (P.  B.  Baldensperger) ; 
the  Bedouin  of  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  (W.  E.  Jennings-Bramley) ; 
History  of  the  Fellahin  during  first  half  of  nineteenth  century  (R.  A.  S. 
Macalister  and  E.  W.  G.  Masterman);  the  Acra,  with  illustrations 
(C.  Wilton) ;  the  Erotic  Graffito  in  the  Tomb  of  Apollophanes  of 
Marissa,  with  illustrations  (Macalister);  Gezer  and  Megiddo  (the 
same) ;  Notes  on  Palestinian  Folk-lore  (Gladys  Dickson) ;  Dead  Sea 
Observations  (Masterman) ;  Rainfall  at  Jaffa ;  Foreign  Publications 
(G.  A.  Smith,  &c.) ;  Notes  and  Queries. 

A.  S.  Pbakb  (and  others),  ''Inaugural  Lectures  delivered  by 
Members  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology,  Manchester,  1904-5  '*  (Man- 
chester, University  Press).    Pp.  313. 

C.  Pbsoh,  "De  inspiratione  sacrae  scripturae"  (Freibuig  i.  B., 
Herder).    Pp.  x,  653.    Price  8.80  M. 

M.  C.  Petebs,  ''The  Jews  in  America :  a  short  stoiy  of  their  ipart 
in  the  building  of  the  Republic ;  commemorating  the  250th  anniver- 
sary of  their  settlement  (1905)"  (Philadelphia,  Winston).  Pp.  138. 
Price  I  dollar. 

S.  Rbikaoh,  "Cultes,  mythes  et  religions.  Tome  deuxieme** 
(Paris,  Leroux).    Pp.  467. 

P.  Rentschka,  "  Die  Dekalogkatechese  des  hL  Augustinus.  Ein 
Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  des  Dekalogs"  (Eempten,  EOsel).  Pp.  viii, 
178.    Price  3.50  M. 

S.  DB  Ricoi,  "The  Zouce  Sahidic  Exodus  Fragment,  xvi.  6-xix.  1 1  ** 
(Proceedings  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  February,  1906). 

J.  Riebeb,  "  Der  modeme  Kampf  nm  die  Bibel :  Rektoratsrede  ** 
(Prag,  Calve,  1905).    Pp.  43.    Price  40  Pf. 

R.  DB  R1B88,  "Atlas  Scripturae  Sacrae**  (Freiburg  i.  B.,  Herder). 
Second  edition.    Ten  maps.    Pp.  viii,  28.    Price  6.80  M. 

L.  A.  Roseitthal,  "  Hebrftisch-Deutsches  Uebersetzungsbuch  zu  den 
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STUDIES  IN  THE  JEWISH  LITURGY. 

"They  who  writo  down  prayers  are  as  they  who 
bum  the  Torah."  So  runs  a  principle^  that  found  ac- 
ceptance in  the  early  days  of  Judaism  until  the  close  of 
the  Talmud  (500  o.e.).  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
hbtory  of  religion  this  is  truly  an  admirable  injunction, 
for  the  prohibition  to  write  down  prayers  retained  for 
the  service  its  naturalness  and  spontaneity,  preserved 
it  as  worship  of  the  heart  {2b2\s^  mny),  and  left  ample 
scope  for  the  momentary  mood  and  free  expression 
of  feeling.  Yet,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  historian 
of  literatui-e,  this  conception  is  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
as  it  held  its  ground  not  only  in  theory,  but  was  also 
carried  into  actual  practice.  Prayers  were  in  point  of 
fact  not  written  down.  From  the  whole  of  the  first 
thousand  years  after  the  Babylonian  Exile  not  a  single 
congregational  prayer  has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  its 
original  wording. 

For  the  student  of  Jewish  Liturgy  the  range  of  sources  is 
even  narrower  and  more  difficult  of  access  than  that  open  to 
the  searcher  in  the  realm  of  general  early  Jewish  literatui*e. 
Moreover,  we  have  to  bewail  severe  losses  from  the  period 
in  which  prayers  were  ultimately  committed  to  writing. 

For  it  is  clear  that  in  the  course  of  a  history  extending 
over  1,000  years  much  material,  and  that  not  always  of  the 
least  worth,  must  perish ;  and  we  are  here  face  to  face  with 

*  rmn  'DTmcd  maia  'amD,  ShabbaOi,  115  b. 
VOL.  XVIII.  Q  q 
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the  fact  that  OTie  whole  braThch  of  the  liturgy  has  been  lost. 
The  coarse  of  historical  development  was  such  that  the 
Babylonian  Academies  became  the  final  authorities  in  every 
province  of  religious  life  for  the  whole  Jewish  people ;  and 
only  those  Jewish  traditions  were  preserved  that  were 
transmitted  through  them.  Thus  it  was  that,  although 
the  synagogue  service  was  first  developed  in  Palestine 
and  it  there  evolved  its  first  technics  and  terminology, 
the  Palestinian  ritual  with  its  characteristic  features  fell 
a  victim  to  time.  Isolated  and  scanty  remains  will  have 
to  be  used  to  restore  it. 

These  two  facts — ^that  the  oldest  liturgies  have  not  been 
preserved,  and  that  those  that  have  been  preserved  have  all 
been  transmitted  through  the  Babylonian  medium — have 
left  their  impress  on  the  history.  Later  authorities,  owing  to 
lack  of  adequate  sources,  were  often  unable  to  find  their  way 
aright,  and  therefore  spread  conceptions  which  are  out  of 
keeping  with  the  sense  of  the  original  sources.  When,  at 
the  request  of  the  **  Qesellschaft  zur  Forderung  der  Wissen- 
schaft  des  Judentums,"  I  undertook  detailed  studies  in  the 
history  of  the  liturgy,  the  conviction  forced  itself  upon  me 
that  before  a  consecutive  presentation  is  possible,  some 
fundamental  conceptions  of  the  liturgy  needed  fuller 
examination  and  discussion.  These  investigations  I  hope 
to  present  in  a  series  of  articles,  and  to  supplement  them 
by  a  discussion  of  manuscript  variations  in  our  principal 
prayers  (Stammgebete). 

I.   yoe^  hv  D-ID. 

A. 

The  first  act  of  the  daily  morning  prayers  that  the 
oldest  traditional  literature  mentions  is  yoe^  bv  onfi.  The 
MiSna  Megillay  IV,  5,  prescribes  that  this  act  requires 
the  presence  of  ten  adult  co-i'eligionists:  bv  \vrx\^  r^< 
mryo  nine yoK^  ^ ;  and  goes  on  to  particularize  who 

*  The  text  varies.     The  PeAaro  edition  and  Maimuni  always  write 
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is  qualified  to  act  as  yoe^  bv  oniD  and  who  not.  The 
meaning  of  the  term  was  in  quite  early  times  misun- 
derstood, and  the  Amoraim  even  were  unable  to  explain 
it,  as  they  no  longer  knew  the  connection  that  brought 
about  its  use.  We  find  an  erroneous  explanation  already 
in  Masekhet  Sof^rim — in  so  far  as  the  text  is  correct — 
where  we  read  m^ya  viy\  na^B^a  vh  yo«^  hv  ro^iiD  r«  (^  7> 
ed.  MuUer,  p.  xvii).  According  to  this  it  would  speak  of 
the  possibility  of  a  second  reading  of  the  ya^^  the  first 
before  the  Shemone  Esre  (= sitting),  the  second  after  this 
prayer  (= standing)  ^  This  latter  procedure  is  more  fully 
explained  at  the  end  of  chap.  X  (ed.  Muller,  p.  xviii): 

main  ^T  K^  innK  iw  B^p  w  ^yo,  "tdk^  iI^kd  nn«  noiy  ni^ann.  " 
Another  wrong  view  is  presented  in  chapter  XIV,  8, 
where  yoB^  by  did  is  brought  into  connection  with  the  very 
late  custom  of  reciting  yoB^  at  the  taking  out  of  the  Torab. 
The  later  commentaries  were  written  under  the  influence  of 
this  explanation.  RaSi  accepts  it  literally,  at  the  same 
time  trying  to  account  for  the  term  DID  =  "  to  halve,"  by 
making  it  apply  to  the  reciting  of  only  the  first  blessing 
before  the  Shema  (besides  the  Kaddish). 

B.  Abraham  b.  David  ofiers  the  same  explanation  in  his 
comments  on  the  Yad  hahazaka,  whereas  Maimuni  refers 
the  term  to  the  two  paragraphs  niK  nvi^  and  nan  n3n«  \ 

The  dictionaries  also  offer  little  better  than  this  explana- 
tion, the  Arukh  not  taking  full  advantage  of  the  useful 
analogy  that  it  quotes  from  the  Targum  to  1  Sam.  ix.  13, 
where  mm  Tna^  ton  o  is  reproduced  as  bv  ona^  Kin  nx 

p«niD  (cf.  Behrens  S.,  Mou  hen  Maim&nCa  MischnoLh-Omtmenitair  eum  Tractat 
Megdahf  p.  20).  Further,  the  Pesaro,  Venice,  and  Constantinople  editions 
and  the  editions  of  the  Miina  read  veto  riM.  Ct  Miiller,  Masekhet  Sqf^rim, 
p.  190. 

^  The  modem  Sephardio  ctistom  of  repeating  i3")a  at  the  end  of  the 
service  is  similar. 

'  nbcn  'n,  VIII,  5.     MiSna  Commentary ,  1.  c. 

■  Vid,  Die,  8;    for  the   text  cf.   Levy,  Targxim-Wdrterh.,  II,  393,  C"C 
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Now  all  the  explanations  here  adduced  are  untenoMe^ 
since  they  contradict  the  unanimous  use  of  the  term  in 
the  old  sources.  In  the  first  place  in  the  Midna  itself, 
among  the  regulations  for  the  service,  those  of  hv  onD 
PDC^  always  receive  first  mention.  A  glance  through 
them  suffices  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  an  act 
of  private  devotion  appended  to  the  service,  but  rather  of 
the  conmiencement  of  the  congregational  prayers^  of  the 
recital  of  the  Shema,  with  its  accompanying  paragraphs. 
In  the  Palestinian  Talmud^  also  the  question  \y^m  p^DD 
na^nn  ^^  fnny^  pK  ]Tyc\  r6nD  vcr^^^  vo^  nx  pDn>D  pK  implies 
that  the  MiSna  enumerates  its  regulations  in  the  order  in 
which  the  parts  of  the  service  follow  one  another.  The 
incident  related  in  the  Midrash,  that  the  congr^ation  to 
which  Eleazar  Qisma^  was  sent  called  upon  him  with  the 
words  pD^  hv  onD  at  the  beginning  of  the  service,  testifies 
to  the  same  fact.  So  also  Amram's  Siddur  uses  the  ex- 
pression in  a  similar  connection,  about  the  true  meaning 
of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  At  the  end  of  the 
well-known  passage  about  the  introduction  of  the  Shema 
into  the  KeduSa  it  reads :  yosr  dk  poniD  vm  nnnn  ni>D3Bf  p^D 
ri^^jfinDi  napna  (p.  1 1  a).  Compare  further  p.  24  b  ^ :  p  "h^tw 
xhbtr^  ni3v  KVD1  riD^Dn  n^ai?  D:3:n  b^x  pw  ^K^ino:  an  nDp 
DNVDB^  pDjD  main  DP  piDpn^^  ino  myn  ^piDB  tnp  \ih  pnjn 


Jastrow  {DicHonaxy),  who  keeps  to  the  usual  view,  explains  the  tenn  cnc 
from  the  analogy  of  h-itio  Dnc,  B«r,,  51  a,  "spread  a  cloak  over  the  head 
for  the  recitation  preceding  the  Shema"  (of.  Migdal  Oz  in  Maimuni,  Lc). 
But  this  custom  is  nowhere  attested  for  the  prayer, 

^  J,  MegiUa,  IV,  4,  foL  75  a,  ed.  Krotoschin. 

*  Lev,  Rabb<ij  sect.  23.  CanU  Rob,  to  II,  a.  rrS  nOH  ttm  inb  Vi«  "VShA  '-» 
....  can  w*^  p*5  lOH  m\nn  *2rt  iMff  orn  w'j  p^  ioh  yo©  ^  cmD.  The 
order  of  the  acts  of  the  service  is  the  same  in  Cant  RabbOf  VIII,  13 : 
riKDH  mh  ovai  onDOwo  men  u\^  onD*  twxo  to  jroHtea  ppicw  h^rtcro  d^m 
....  H»3a  p'BDryi  mva  pip  rtmn  Kth  pain  vac  m;p  pipi ;  except  that 
here,  in  accordance  with  the  later  usage,  the  expression  voxo  mp  pip  is 
used. 

'  Cf.  HaL  OedoLf  ed.  Hildesheimer,  p.  aa,  a  good  instance  of  how 
inexactly  such  passages  are  often  cited. 
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vov  none  poy  rhrxo,  dnvob'  jud.  P.  47  a."  e^'i  noK  idi 
nnv  .T^je^  TDiyc^  p^a  . . . .  innm  pi^awB^  nnx^  ....  jnao  Kra^no 

yDtr  m  Dino^^  All  these  passages  speak  of  the  chief 
prayer  of  the  congregation,  not  of  an  appendix  to  it 
VDe^  ^  Dlfi  then  is  presented  to  us  as  the  eld  technical 
expression  for  the  recital  of  the  Shema  and  the  Uesdnga 
belonging  to  it,  in  the  congregational  morning  service. 
We  include  the  blessings,  as  the  saying  b^  noiN  miiT  'n 
yoK'  ^  DllB^  nb  W^D  nni«D  ntn  k^t,  obviously  referring 
to  the  eulogy  yiH  •IVI^  at  the  beginning  of  the  prayer, 
shows  that  they  are  comprised  in  the  "  Pensath  Shema.'* 

The  question  arises  now,  what  is  the  origin  of  the  term 
DIB,  for  the  root-meaning  of  one  is  "divide,"  "break"  (cf. 
RaSi  xnn  ^vn  ne6  one,  Rabad  tob^  :nn  onna  idd  diid);  all 
derived  forms  and  all  other  combinations  of  the  root  always 
go  back  to  the  meaning  "  divide,"  **  cut  in  pieces,"  There 
must  have  been  in  the  manner  of  reciting  these  sections 
something  to  occasion  the  choice  of  this  expression*  In 
point  of  fact  one  can  follow  up  the  inquiry  into  the  manner 
of  recitation  of  these  sections  from  the  statements  of  the 
oldest  sources.  In  MiSna  Sola,  V,  4,  the  question  is 
debated  how  we  are  to  imagine  the  singing  of  the  Song  of 
Moses  at  the  Red  Sea  ( Exod.  xv).  The  forcible  objection 
to  the  authenticity  of  this  song  brought  by  Higher  Criti- 
cism, that  a  large  multitude  of  people  at  a  low  standard  of 
culture  could  not  suddenly  break  out  into  such  a  long  and 
artistic  poem,  was  also  felt  by  the  early  Rabbis,  and  they 
sought  to  master  the  problem  in  various  ways.  Three 
analogies  were  drawn  into  comparison  from  the  daily 
religious  life.  The  account  of  the  Miina  is  but  short, 
that  of  the  Baraita  more  detailed.  We  have  it  in  three 
recensions;  no  one  of  these  offers  a  wholly  correct  text, 

*  In  the  Responsum  of  Natronai*8  rairn  nrv,  No.  9,  o^^itcn  rraiTDn,  ed. 
Lyck,  No.  83,  there  is  still  some  recollectioD  of  the  fact  that  the  rov  Vr  cno 
is  not  the  ordinary  reader ;  but  no  clear  definition  is  there  given,  nor  of 
the  mTin  *:b^  ttt.     I  hope  to  return  to  the  latter  in  a  special  article. 
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but  they  all  contribute  towards  amending  tbe  text.    We 
set  them  out  here  side  by  side: 


ToHfta  Sola,  VI,  2,  3,  ed. 
Znckerm.p.  303,  L 1 6  seq. 

jDpD  nnn^  i-tdw  \tn\pn 
n^M  bbrtn  me  Knip  kiw 

'dw    n«WD    rw    P^ 

nnon  ^nr  'dik  nro  :  ^'b 
nnon  ny  'dik  'nis^  m 

n^M  i^Sin  T)H  Hr\po  wnr 
p^y  v-iHK  pijn  nD»n 

»*^i)  nnnw  'dw  'nr»i  ^^^ 
jr  nnon  ny  'ow  rvm 
rr*  nnon  ny  'dik  'ne^ 
DiK  033  'dw  loom  'n 

nrO    iTHK^    TtDinD    nDKi> 

pnow  'nc^  ni>^nn  nniD 
TK  'dik  n«w  pDUi  |nn« 
'dik    'ib^i    rwD    n^B^ 

nr  'iK  'im  iT  nnon  ny 
nor 


IL 

Jer,  SotOy  V,  6,  ed. 
Krotoschin,  fol.  20  c. 

lopi?  .'w  rwD  n^B^  m 

i>D  i>y  i^nnK  pw  |m  neon 
TOK  TWO  .  n3Ti  nan 
inrw  pw  im  ht^k 
^y  noK  pwro  .  mnw 
nry^i^te  'n  .  niy  'now  im 
now  ^Wan  ^w  'i  h:^  wa 
\hr\n  n«  tnpo  tnnr  hi:!? 
vnn«  p3iy  jm  'oian  n^aa 
TOK  nro  .  pjwn  nan 
.  nn^jw  piy  jm  'n^Bv 
p^y  pn  ny  noK  hbtd 

no nnnw  rnnK 

DBO  vnaK  ^an  noK^  i>^n 
pna  iT33n  'n  '►a  ^dv  'n 
|m  'n^BV  noK  pwro  'pidd 
'^^^  nnnw  vnnK  p^iy 
laam  did  rm  neo  o 
ny  noK  rwt^  .  D^a  non 
^ry  vnnK  p^iy  jni .  nnon 
:rp  nnon 


m. 

j^oWt  -Soto,  30  b  (cf. 

r<wqf.,  ib.  S.V.  ffiDm  ^an). 
^an  Bnn  ta^^a  u  n'n 
!)KnB^  "im^  nyra  Ka^ 
noii>  DiTry  wi3  D^n  p 
nnns^  inoK  nyai  nnns^ 
im  i6n  me  K-^on  hn^D 
D^pne  ^^t;^'^  vnnK  pw 
im  'rh  nnnw  no«  hb^ 
HBiD  'n^  rrw^  D^now 
tm  mo  nw  ^a  no« 
^an  'rh  nnnw  onow 
^Di'»  ^an  b^  \£i  nry^i^K 
Knpon  jopa  now  'h'h^n 
nnx  pw  jm  ^i>n  nx 
mwD  now  Kinr  no  i>a 
D^now  im  'rh  nn^B^  no« 
^  noK  wo  'ni>  nnnw 
^a  onow  jm  mo  nfco 
now  n^m  ^an  mo  mo 
n'»aa  yoB^  i>y  o'ysm  ncioa 
niwi  nniD  kihb^  nown 
vnnK  pw  im 
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The  analogies  adduced  are  drawn  (1)  from  the  method  of 
teaching  children  in  the  schools;  (a)  from  the  recital 
of  the  Hallel  in  the  synagogue  ;  and  (3)  from  the  reading 
of  the  Shema  in  the  synagogue.  We  gather  from  the  three 
sources  approximately  the  following  text  for  the  Baraita: 
^lyh  DiTi^p  wn3  D^n  p  bnix^  )b)^  nj^3  M^pp  'n  enn  ova  u 
nsiDmr  naon  n^aa  bbrtn  nx  ecnip  ww  ppD  m'*^  noK  nyai  nn^B' 
piy  im  '^i>  h-i^b'k  ioik  mro  pyi  pay  b  bv  v-ihk  p:iy  pi  nnis 
•  n>  nn©n  np  mnx  p^iy  pi  iT  nnon  ny  idin  hb^d  'ni>  n^tw  vnn« 
n^na  i>i>nn  nx  «nptDB^  h-i33  nDi«  >i>>i>jn  ^di^  'n  i^B^  m  nrri>N  'n 

HTB^K  D^TDw  i>Kn5r»i  iT  nnoH  ^ty  noiN  neiD  'ni>  nn^ev  'tjdik  'n^n 
^333  nn^B^  intDKi  bnn^^  bv  nnne^  enpn  nn  n©iN  n^om  'n  •  'ni> 
nzno  n^riB^  noijo  nDNi>  hdk^  '3b^  noaan  n^aa  yor  i>y  poniDn  D^K 
i^xne^i  JTOiD  TB^  w  noiK  HBiD  piDiai  viTO  piDiK  'iB^i  ni^^nn  nnia 
1TOK1  ^i>K  nr  D^TDiK  'iB^  n^  nnon  ^ry  now  nBno  'ni>  nn^B^  onciN 
noB^  'n  D^noiK  i^NiB^  noni^D  b^k  't  i©in  nro 
When  we  examine  the  last  statement,  we  gather  from  it 
that  under  yoB'  bv  DIB  was  understood  a  verse  by  verse 
recitation  in  which  the  reader  and  congregation  alternated. 
The  examples  instanced  would  favour  the  presumption 
that  the  congregation  joined  in  where  the  reader  left 
off  (a<b).  But  the  expression  bn^^)  ni>nn  nniD  HB^  rPHB' 
pnoiai  innN  pnoiN  makes  it  probable  that  the  congregation 
repeated  the  half  verse  that  the  reader  had  already  recited, 
and  added  to  it  the  second  half  of  the  verse  (a  <  a  +  b).  This 
scheme  finds  exemplification,  and  at  the  same  time  strong 
support  in  the  statement  of  the  Mechilta  ^ ;  although  Fried- 
mann  ofiered  a  wrong  interpretation  for  it,  he  has  supplied 
the  right  emendation  of  the  text,  which  has  since  been 
confirmed  by  the  newly  discovered  source  of  the  Mechilta 
of  R.  Simon:  bv  n^B^  BHipn  nn  ^din  iToru  'n  iDt6  noK^ 
nB^  noiK  ^Kin  p  nry^K  yoB^  m  pnw  D"»«  '^^  ^^''^  ^*i^»^  bH^\tr> 
laaini  did  i©y  piDw  innx  l[*:i^v  i^KiB^i  'rh  nnn:^  nowi  nnio 

■  McchUia,  ed.  Friedmann,  p.  35  a. 
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pnowi  rnnn  rw  bvtuer)  iT  men  np  nown  nma  nwj  fl^2  nnn 

vnnK  p^w  bnc^  mrbo  mc  'n  -itsuo  nma  mo  >ti3w  ^  mipy 

.(ed.  Hoffmann,  p.  57)  :  yo^  'n  lop  pnowi 


Together  with  this  method  of  reciting  the  Shema  here 
indicated  there  hangs  a  peculiarity,  which,  although  truly 
remarkable,  has  never  yet  been  explained.  In  the  liturgy 
the  sentence  btner*  vo^  is  followed  by  iniafe  maa  w  Tina 
*nn  xbvh*  For  what  reason  are  two  consecutive  Bible 
verses,  Deut.  vL  4  and  5,  interrupted  by  a  eulogy  1  *  ?rTD^3 
mwD  rriDK  k^  *,  says  the  Talmud  Peaahim^  56  a,  with  perfect 
right.  The  eulogy  corresponds  with  those  familiar  to  us ;  its 
wording  is  derived  from  the  Temple  worship  (Yoma,  HI,  8, 
IV,  a,  VI,  a.  Ct  Toseft.Taanith,!,  11,  Tf.  ai 5,1  2S).  There 
the  formula  served  as  a  response  of  the  congregation  to  the 
utterance  of  the  Divine  Name  by  the  High  Priest.  Its 
meaning  must  everywhere  be  that  the  hearer  responded 
with  this  sentence  at  the  utterance  of  the  Tetragrammaton, 
but  not  as  it  is  now  in  our  liturgy,  where  one  and  the  same 
person  says  the  preceding  verse  and  the  response.  When  we 
realize  that  in  the  old  service  the  reader  and  congregation 
each  spoke  only  the  half  of  a  verse,  that  therefore  when  the 
one  was  active  the  other  was  passively  listening,  we  can 
very  well  appreciate  the  insertion  of  the  eulogy.  When  we 
realize  that  the  reader  began  with  ^K!ie^  yow,  the  congrega- 
tion repeated  these  words  and  completed  the  verse,  we  can 
understand  why  the  reader  responded  to  nrw  'n  irr^K  'n 
with  I'^^DDB'  T1*n. 

A  weU-known  Agada  pictures  the  patriarch  Jacob  on 
his  deathbed  in  converse  with  his  sons  before  giving  his 

*  In  the  MidroBh  Tankuma  D^wnp,  ed.  Bnber,  p.  74,  n^  wnn  >*  *30  'n  tdm 

iri  drxth  wcfro  is  not  given  as  the  reason  of  the  insertion  of  the  words ; 
such  explanations  are  usually  sought  for  and  found  later  when  the  matter 
in  question  is  already  in  existence.    The  literature  to  y'^'^t)  "jra  is  given 
by  Friedmann  in  the  note  to  Sifre  Deut,  31,  p.  7a  b,  no.  V\ 
2  For  the  text  cl  Di^uke  Sqf*nm. 
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blessing;  they  assure  him  of  their  belief  in  the  unity  of 
Qod,  whereat  he  blesses  the  Lord.  I  would  hazard  the 
assertion  that  this  old  Agada  ^  is  framed  directly  on  the 
model  observed  daily  in  the  divine  service.  Compare 
the  simplest  version  in  the  Pseudo-Jonathan  Targum  to 
Deut.  vi.  4:— 
^tnoD  mn  Rchv  ud  wwanof)  pi3K  apjn  !r3Dn  Hom  p^a  mm 

^^y  in  'n  joni>K  'n  i^uic  bn^sn  yoK^  mi>  now  tnPD  pnb^  u^hk 
poi>y  nDi>yi>  nnf^  tm  y^M  nD«i  apxr  (ed.  Ginsburger,  p.  313). 
The  authorities  lay  great  importance  on  the  saying  of 
l^aea  sofUy,  and  are  at  pains  to  account  for  the  custom  ^ 
The  true  grounds  for  it  are  so  that  an  interruption  should 
be  avoided,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  Reader  said 
the  words  in  an  undertone. 


Should  any  doubts  still  present  themselves,  however,  as 
to  the  meaning  of  yoe^  bv  one  here  given,  they  will  entirely 
disappear  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  opposite 
case.  The  Mifina  knows  of  a  manner  of  reciting  the  Shema 
called  jfOS^  HM  TO  that  differs  from  the  customary  practice 
described  above.    Peadhi^im^  IV,  8 :  WT  ^5^^  "m  Dnan  mw 

jnDT  n«  pni3i vn  dt3  irro  nbv;  in  ii>Ki .  •  •    "To  wrap 

up  the  Shema"  is  a  remarkable  expression  that  like  did 
seems  to  be  borrowed  from  the  dinner-table,  which  in  its 
turn  seems  to  have  taken  over  these  two  metaphors  from 
acts  of  dressing.    But  what  in  fact  was  the  practice  of  the 

'  In  the  editions  of  the  Talmud  BMi  JR».,  56  a,  it  Ib  given  as  '1  vnrD 
«rp^  '1  proo ;  but  B.  Hananel  to  this  passage  and  ShttlboU  ha-Leket,  XV  (ed. 
Buber,  p.  14)  read  no  '1  porav  '1.  But  this  yariation  in  the  name  does  not 
make  any  material  difference  here,  as  the  early  date  of  this  Agada  is 
proved  by  the  Sifire  and  Targum  Pseudo-Jonathan.  In  this  point  our 
explanation  differs  from  that  offered  in  the  MonaJtaKhrifl,  XXXV,  1886, 
p.  iflo^  where  the  theory  of  the  alternating  recitation  of  the  Shema  is 
brought  forward  for  the  first  time,  in  that  there  t^DDv  -pa  is  taken  as 
the  response  of  the  congregation. 

'  JVsoftm,  ibid. :  'hcto  VW  o>toim  in*w  ii^nn,    Cf.  ShitMe  ha-Lekei,  I.  c. 
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people  of  Jericho  is  not  clear,  and  the  later  Tannaim  were  no 
longer  able  to  give  any  clear  information  on  the  question. 

ijn  rM?  midJ?d  ya^  db^  Tina*. 

In  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  there  are  two  differing  com- 
mentaries on  this  controversy.  According  to  the  one, 
B.  Meir  was  of  opinion  that  in  Jericho  no  pause  was  made 
between  each  word  of  the  verse  ^nts^  yoe^,  while  R.  Jehuda 
held  that  the  necessary  pause  was  made,  but  that  *pn3 
)'^ye^  was  not  inserted.  The  second  view  understands 
R.  Meir  as  maintaining  that  no  interval  was  made  between 
mn  and  iinn,  whereas,  according  to  B.  Jehuda  again,  only 
1^3(^  linn  was  omitted,  but  the  pause  (of  course  in  this 
case  between  nriK  and  nnnto)  was  made.  Both  versions 
are  derived  from  a  period  in  which  the  proceeding  in 
question  was  no  longer  known,  and  therefore  exhibit  a 
confusion  of  elements  of  right  and  wrong.  It  may  well 
be  that  B.  Meir  and  B.  Jehuda  did  not  express  themselves 
with  certainty  and  complete  accuracy^  as  in  all  probability 
they  were  both  aiming  at  explaining  one  and  the  same  fact, 
but  from  different  points  of  view.  For  in  contrast  to  the 
general  custom  of  an  alternating  recitation  of  the  Shema,  it 
was  the  custom  in  Jericho  to  recite  it "  wrapped  up,"  i.  e. 
the  reader  read  the  whole  section  without  interruption^ 
while  the  congregation  said  it  quietly  with  him.  Natu- 
rally in  this  case  there  was  no  opportunity  to  insert 
^'^2\s^  Tins,  and  whereas  B.  Jehuda  knew  that  this  sentence 
was  omitted  in  Jericho,  B.  Meir  had  heard  that  they  did 
not  there  "  interrupt,"  by  which  was  meant  that  the  reader 
did  not  pause  to  let  the  congregation  take  up  the  readiog. 
In  course  of  time  the  custom  of  Jericho  became  the  general 
one,  but  with  the  retention  of  the  sentence  i^DB>  ina,  and 
it  is  therefore  that  the  old  notice  and  the  controversy  of 
the  Tannaim  were  unintelligible.    For  this  reason  also 

"  To8.  PesaJ^m,  II,  19  (160) ;  Jer,  iv.  9  (31  b)  ;  BcMi,  56*. 
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the  word  ppofiD   was  given  ihe  meaning  of  'Ho  make 
a  pause  " — a  meaning  that  it  did  not  originally  bear^. 

The  recitation  of  the  Shema  and  the  blessings  accom- 
panying it  took  place  in  the  following  manner :  a  member 
of  the  congregation  intoned  the  prayer  from  his  place', 
standing  or  sitting  ^  and  the  congregation  joined  in.  The 
President,  no^n  rMn,  called  upon  one  of  the  assembled 
congregation  and  charged  him  with  this  office  of  honour 
in  the  service;  ytDe^  bv  DHD  was  the  invitation  given  to 
Eleasar  Hisma.  It  was  not  easy  to  comply  with  this 
request :  not  every  one  possessed  the  necessary  knowledge 
and  requisite  skill,  and  not  every  one  could  command 
sufficient  self-possession.  The  prayers  were  recited  from 
memory,  without  the  aid  of  any  written  text ;  and  even  the 
three  biblical  sections  that  make  up  the  Shema  were  not 
read  in  the  service,  although  the  rule  ^  that  one  must  recite 
"scripture"  only  with  the  book  before  one  in  general 
held  good.  In  the  analogous  case  where  the  Maamadot 
were  allowed  to  recite  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  from 

^  The  explanation  of  the  sentence  ^'^'w  "pa  offered  by  Friedmann, 
Sifire,  1.  o.,  and  Biichler,  Die  Priester  tmd  cUr  OulhUf  &o.,  1895,  p.  167  ff.,  has 
only  complicated  the  matter  by  quite  unnecessarily  drawing  into  it 
political  questions.  The  meaning  and  origin  of  the  eulogy  are  rightly 
explained  by  Blau,  R.  i,  J.,  XXXI,  p.  189,  although  many  of  the 
hypotheses  there  made  are  hardly  capable  of  prool  Our  explanation 
accounts  for  eyerythlng  simply,  from  the  liturgical  standpoint,  and  at 
the  same  time  from  the  analogy  of  the  related  Midrash  of  Jacob  and  his 
sons.  To  the  further  question  why  it  was  just  in  Jericho  that  this 
variation  in  custom  obtained,  we  can  give  no  clear  answer.  Probably  it 
was  not  peculiar  to  Jericho  alone,  and  in  the  course  of  time  it  became  the 
general  custom. 

'  The  nrriD,  raggedly  dressed,  was  allowed  to  perform  no  part  of  the 
service  but  this  {Meg.y  TV,  6),  for  in  aU  others  he  would  have  to  leave  his 
place,  and  would  thus  have  to  stand  in  a  prominent  position  before  the 
congregation  unworthily  clad. 

»  Cf.  Qmes*  Rab,^  sect.  48 :  ^ix  ^  'afcri  hudS  fatcv  |m  vom  n»np  pip. 

More  striking  is  Peaikta  "iw,  ed.  Buber,  77  a :  n'apn  tow  -p  . . .  rrra  Vh 

vnrro  03^  ^moM  vtn  fi^^  >nmBn  vh  ;mn  »^  mxinmD  yo©  nnp  mn  Sht©«^ 

....  "paa  yowa  vhA  pa^wn  nn  piiB  vh  py'trs  by  pov  k^  nrriH  \nip 

*  tfs2  pOHb  nwn  vTh  aroa«  criai,  OitHftf  60  a.  Cf.  MiUler,  Brie/e  uf%d 
Eesponsm  in  der  vorgaon&ischen  jAdi9chm  Literatur,  Note  23. 
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memory,  the  expression  used  is  ytsts^  nK  piipa  ittd  ^  pmpl 
{TaanitK  IV,  3). 

The  inyitaiion  to  officiate  as  ptDr  bv  Dni&  could  cause 
embarrassment  to  many,  as  even  Eleasar  Hisma  had  to 
refuse  as  he  was  not  able  to  comply  with  the  request. 
The  congregation  too  had  to  be  protected  against  any  one 
being  able  to  force  himself  forward  for  the  honour,  and 
to  be  ensured  that  he  who  was  delegated  for  the  honour 
could  offer  a  guarantee  that  he  possessed  the  requisite 
capacity.  If  this  be  the  case,  we  find  the  key  for  solving 
a  riddle  that  for  centuries  has  been  awaiting  its  solution. 

PDtr  bv  oniD  Kin  trs^s  n^D&Dn,  says  the  Miina.  What 
have  Haftara  and  Shema  to  do  with  each  other  1  Further, 
why  is  the  earlier  act  in  the  service  made  dependent 
upon  the  later  1  Was  it  then  from  the  outset  determined 
who  was  to  say  the  Haftara?  The  notice  in  Luke  iv. 
16  ff.  does  not  give  the  impression  of  the  reading  of 
the  Haftara  having  been  dependent  on  any  other  act,  and 
we  have  not  the  least  right  to  mistrust  this  point  in  the 
description  of  the  Evangelist.  In  consequence  of  these 
difficulties,  there  arose  the  view  of  Sof'rvm,  XIV,  8 :  tdbdh 
nnin  nao  b^  vd^2  .  noic  ytsr  nrK3  vae^  bv  onw  wn  jra^n. 
That  may  well  have  been  the  case  in  later  practice;  but 
the  MiSna  does  not  know  of  any  such  ceremonious  taking 
out  of  the  Torah — cf.  Yoma,  VII,  i^Sota^  VII,  7,  8 — and 
moreover  employs  the  term  poB^  b^  onu  only  in  reference  to 
the  first  part  of  the  morning  prayers.  According  to  the 
Talmud  it  is  usual  to  perceive  a  compensation  for  the 
Maftir  in  the  connection  of  the  two  functions.  For  it 
was  the  custom  that  only  children  read  the  Haftarah, 
and  if  an  adult  on  occasion  agreed  to  do  it,  he  received 
compensation  by  being  entrusted  with  the  office  of  reader  as 
well.  But  this  explanation  is  impossible.  Apart  from  other 
difficulties,  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  riM  |Dp  rt*7\  Dtn 
n^  bv  r*aw  lan  1K  is  in  direct  contradiction  with  this  view. 
If  it  was  customary  for  children  to  read  the  Haftara,  it 
was   unnecessary  to  offer  any  compensation,  as  it  was 
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bonour  enough  to  be  allowed  to  read  from  the  prophets 
in  public.  Finally,  the  cuBtom  of  children  reading  the 
Haftara  is  not  established  for  olden  times,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  show  that  the  teaching  of  boys  in  general 
rendered  them  so  competent.  The  Prophets  did  not 
belong  to  the  run  of  subjects  generally  taught;  the 
knowledge  of  them  was  by  no  means  widely  spread, and  the 
ordinary  man  could  scarcely  read  them  fluently.  Therefore 
any  one  conversant  with  the  Prophets  could  be  presupposed 
to  possess  a  measure  of  familiarity  with  religious  matters, 
and  could  be  credited  with  a  knowledge  of  the  prayers. 

Thus  in  the  sentence  pDB^  bv  oniB  Kin  «^333  n^DDon,  we 
have  hardly  to  see  a  law  so  much  as  a  direction:  ^<It 
may  confidently  be  permitted  to  any  one  capable  of 
reading  the  prophets  to  act  as  reader  of  the  Sbema." 
Should  he  be  under  age,  however,  it  is  not  in  keeping  with 
the  honour  of  the  congregation  that  he  should  himself 
officiate ;  but  the  persons  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  his 
knowledge,  his  father — in  the  earliest  times  the  teacher  of 
his  children — or  his  teacher,  takes  his  place ;  one  can  with 
certainty  presuppose  in  them  the  knowledge  needful  for 
a  reader. 

The  Jewish  synagogue  service  had  a  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic constitution ;  in  it  no  one  held  a  specially  privileged 
position ;  neither  birth  nor  station  conferred  any  preroga- 
tives— with  the  exception  of  the  blessing  of  the  priests ; 
capacity  and  willingness  alone  were  the  factors  which 
determined  whether  any  one  should  undertake  this  or  that 
office.  But  the  congregation  had  to  be  protected  against 
its  liberality  being  abused  by  such  of  its  members  as  were 
too  gi*eedy  of  honour.  Nevertheless  it  happened  often 
enough  that  the  reader  was  guilty  of  incorrect  reading, 
and  the  MiSna  contains  a  number  of  r^ulations  for  the 
reader  who  makes  a  mistake  in  the  prayers. 

I.  Elboqen. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  ARABIC  PORTION  OF  THE  CAIRO 
GENIZAH  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

{Thirteenth  Article.) 

XXXI. 

Sa'adyIe's  Comb£entary  on  Exodus. 

Two  leaves,  ai  x  ao  cm.  Orient,  square  char.,  twenty- 
five  lines  on  page. 

The  two  leaves  of  this  fragment  formed  the  earlier  and 
latter  portions  of  a  booklet,  and  it  is  therefore  preferable 
to  deal  with  each  of  them  separately.  The  whole  fragment 
belongs  to  Sa'adyah's  commentary  on  Exodus  (hitherto 
considered  lost),  as  already  stated  in  a  former  notice  ^ 
Sufficient  evidence  of  Sa'adyah's  authorship  is  given  not 
only  in  the  repeated  allusion  to  the  same  writer  s  anti- 
Qaraite  treatise  on  "  The  rejection  of  speculation  concerning 
the  laws  based  on  [prophetic]  tradition  2,"  but  also  by  the 
translated  Bible  verses  which  coincide  with  Sa'adyfih's 
version  of  the  same.  Another,  and  absolutely  convincing 
proof  follows. 

I.  Pinsker^    quotes    a   passage  from    Yefeth's  Arabic 

^  See  the  Tenth  Article  of  this  series,  vol.  XVII,  p.  714. 

•  See  ibid. 

"  LikkuU  Kadfn.,  Annot.  p.  ao.  This  should  dispose  of  the  title  of  an 
alleged  treatise  by  Sa'adyfth  on  ivvochn  nrw^  *Vr  Dtrp^,  recorded  by 
Poznanski  {J.  Q,  12.,  X,  259)  and  Steinschneider  {Arab,  Lfteratwr,  p.  80), 
according  to  older  authorities.  OM^pSi  is  but  a  misreading  for  DK*p^ 
the  word  ^cih  being  omitted.  The  term  tttqd  refers  to  laws  based  on 
prophetic  tradition.  The  occurrence  of  the  same  term  in  the  KitSb 
kU  AmdnOt  shows  that  even  this  philosophic  work  has  its  anti-Qaraite  ten- 
dencies. This  is  decidedly  the  case  with  the  portion  given  as  No.  XXVI 
of  the  fragments  of  this  series. 
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commentary  on  Exod.  xxxy.  3.  The  polemical  treatise 
alluded  to  in  this  passage  he  attributes  to  Yefeth,  and 
is,  in  this  opinion,  followed  by  Dr.  Fozna^ski.  This  is, 
however,  an  error.  The  treatise  in  question  is  by  Sa*adyah, 
and  our  fragment  represents  the  original  from  which 
Yefeth  copied  his  quotation.  In  his  endeavour  to  refute 
Sa'adyah  he  quotes,  piece  by  piece,  nearly  the  whole  text 
of  the  first  leaf  of  our  fragment.  Incidentally  he  thus 
assists  in  the  restoration  of  several  deleted  passages. 

The  matter  is  also  interesting  from  another  point  of  view. 
Apart  from  his  special  anti-Qaraite  treatises,  Sa'adyah 
inserted  extensive  polemical  discourses  in  his  Bible  com- 
mentaries. Several  copies  of  these  were  in  all  probability 
wilfully  destroyed  by  Qaraite  fanatics  ;  hence,  no  doubt  the 
scarcity  of  Sa*adyah's  exegetical  and  polemical  works. 

Tlie  fragment  begins  in  the  middle  of  the  interpretation 
of  Exod.  XXXV.  3.  The  employment  of  the  words  "  Through- 
out your  habitations"  in  connexion  with  the  prohibition 
of  kindling  fire  on  the  Sabbath  gives  the  author  an  oppor- 
tunity of  alluding  to  the  prohibition  of  leavened  bread  on 
Passover  (Exod.  xii.  ao),  and  the  prohibition  of  blood  and 
fat  (Lev.  vii.  ^5,  26),  which  holds  good  in  every  part  of 
the  globe.  He  then  reviews  other  commandments  which 
the  Qaraites  put  on  a  parallel  with  the  prohibition  of 
kindling  fire,  viz.  Deut.  xxv.  4;  Exod.  xii.  15 ;  Lev.  x.  9 ; 
Exod.  xxi.  33  and  xxii.  5 ;  Lev.  xxv  (Deut.  xv).  In 
further  illustration  he  gives  the  manner  in  which  Samson 
set  fire  to  the  crops  of  the  Philistines  (Judges  xv.  5).  A 
second  group  of  instances  begins  with  Exod.  xxi.  20,  but 
here  the  first  leaf  unfortunately  ends. 

Yefeth's  refutation  is  likewise  attached  to  his  explanation 
of  Exod.  XXXV.  3,  but  is,  strange  to  say,  repeated  verbatim 
in  his  interpretation  of  Lev.  xxiii  3.  Whether  this  repeti- 
tion is  due  to  the  author  or  to  the  copyists  is  difficult  to 
decide.  I  feel  inclined  to  adopt  the  former  view,  as  this 
repetition  materially  assisted  in  more  widely  diffusing  the 
refutation.      So  lai'ge  a  work  as    Yefeth's    commentary 
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could  not  well  be  kept  together,  but  probably  circulated 
in  single  volumeB.  The  theory  of  intentional  repetition 
would  also  show  the  importance  Yefeth  attached  to  his 
refutation  of  Sa'ady&h.  It  is  introduced  by  the  following 
eeven  questions* : — 

1.  Does  the  kindling  of  fire  [on  Sabbath]  come  under 
the  heading  of  **  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work"  or  not? 

2.  Does  the  prohibition  of  kindling  fire  mean  direct  or 
indirect  lighting  ? 

3.  Do  the  words  "on  the  Sabbath  day"  inhibit  any 
work  begun  before  the  Sabbath  and  progressing  during  the 
Sabbath? 

4«  Does  light  come  under  the  meaning  of  kindling  fire 
or  not? 

5.  Have  the  words  'Hhroughout  your  habitations"  a 
special  or  only  general  meaning? 

6.  Does  this  prohibition  bear  on  the  Sabbath,  or  has  it 
any  other  application  ? 

7.  For  what  reason  is  the  kindling  of  fire  singled  out 
from  all  other  kind  of  work  ? 

In  answering  these  questions  Yefeth  points  out  that 
lighting  fire  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  meaning  of  the 
verse  Exod.  xx,  10.  The  following  is  the  reason  why  this 
prohibition  was  specially  mentioned.  Lighting  fire  is  not 
the  direct  but  indirect  result  of  work,  '*  because  he  who 
produces  fire  does  not  kindle  it,  but  only  strikes  the  stone 
with  [a  piece  of]  iron."  The  spark  which  falls  on  the  wick 
is  not  kindling,  the  latter  being  the  result  of  the  flame, 
and  marking  but  the  third — or  indirect— stage.  One  can- 
not speak  of  kindling  fire  when  the  flame  attaches  itself 
to  the  fuel.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  effect  of 
the  intermediary  stage  is  not  likewise  [a]  forbidden  [act]. 
The  verses  Lev.  i.  7  or  Judges  xv.  14  show  that  brining 
together  fire  and  fuel  is  not  actually  kindling  fire,  and  this 
refutes  Sa'adyah's  opinion  that,  whenever  the  words  li\T2 

^  See  the  January  number  of  this  Journal,  p.  399. 
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and  e^  Btand  together  they  do  not  mean  burning.    Another 
proof  is  given  in  Exod.  iii.  2. 

The  case  of  Judges  xv.  4  is  similar.  Samson  did  not  bum 
the  crops  directly,  but  the  deed  is  attributed  to  him,  he 
having  initiated  it.  Sa'adyah  is  mistaken  in  assuming  that 
the  subject  of  nynM  is  the  fire,  and  that  the  whole  question 
is  one  of  gender,  as  can  be  gathered  from  Num.  xxi.  28. 
He  might  be  forgiven  his  mixing  up  of  the  genders,  but 
this  individtuU  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  words  in 
question  refer  to  the  fire  [and  not  to  the  person].  In  the 
verses  Judges  xv.  4-5  all  verbs  refer  to  Samson;  for  if 
there  were  another  subject  (viz.  fire)  this  must  have  been 
mentioned  according  to  the  rules  of  syntax. 

Proceeding,  Yefeth  quotas  "letter  by  letter"  another 
passage  from  Sa'adyah's  commentary  which  is  not  in  the 
fragment,  and  which  runs  as  follows:  "The  verse  Exod. 
XXXV.  3  is  grossly  misconceived  by  the  heretics  who  apply 
[the  prohibition]  it  [contains]  to  a  light  which  is  prepai-ed 
on  Friday  for  the  Sabbath.  None  of  them  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  reason  given  by  the  Torah  for  prohibiting  work 
on  the  Sabbath  is  rest,  according  to  Exod.  xxxiii.  1 2  and 
Deut.  V.  14.  Red  only  applies  to  living  beings,  and  there- 
fore man  and  beast  are  spoken  of.  It  does  not,  however, 
apply  to  elements  as  fire,  water,  air,  and  earth ;  nor  have 
rest  or  fatigue  any  bearing  on  utensils.  For  the  same 
reason  the  Torah  does  not  impose  upon  us  any  responsi- 
bility for  what  our  maidservant  does,  nor  for  the  working 
of  certain  substances  which  we  use.  This  is  a  great  prin- 
ciple which  we  should  bear  in  mind.  People,  however, 
overlook  it,  and  think  that  the  prohibition  of  work 
on  the  Sabbath  entails  a  state  of  absolute  passivity.  You 
will,  therefore,  find  them  continually  and  unanimously 
s^yii^g)  that  work  commenced  beforehand  is  completed  on 
the  Sabbath  [and  is  therefore  forbidden].  We  answer: 
What  mattera  this  completion  when  every  living  person  is 
at  rest  ?  Q.E.D.  If  it  were  clear  that  an  indirect  effect  be 
equal  to  a  direct  action  performed  by  a  human  being  our 

VOL.  XVIII.  R  r 
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sect  could  see  no  harm  in  it,  because  we  do  something 
which  is  not  forbidden." 

In  reply  to  this  remark  Yefeth,  in  his  turn,  charges 
Sa'adyah  with  error  and  heresy.  Qaraites  are  not  ignorant 
of  the  reason  given  by  the  Torah.  The  words  mj»  \}fDb  do 
not  stipulate  that  the  term  nn^ne^  has  no  other  reason 
than  nmn.  The  Torah  often  gives  only  one  reason  out 
of  several,  e.g.  Lev.  xxiii.  43 ;  Deut.  xvi.  3,  xi.  ai.  If  a 
person  is  honoured  for  his  learning  there  may  still  be  other 
reasons  for  such  honour.  Possibly  the  Torah  only  mentioned 
the  one  reason,  tw  |yD^,  as  an  allusion  to  direct  action, 
whilst  leaving  indirect  effects  unexpressed.  The  term 
nron,  far  from  being  applied  to  living  beings  exclusively, 
also  refers  to  inanimate  things,  as  can  be  seen  from 
Zech.  V.  II ;  Ezek.  xL  4%  ;  xlii.  14,  and,  if  he  refuses  to 
accept  these,  from  Gen.  viii.  4.  This  rnan,  however,  does 
not  care  about  the  true  meaning  of  such  a  word  in  the 
Bible.  If  the  vense  Exod.  xx.  11  refers  to  indirectly 
created  beings,  why  should  not  Deut.  v.  14  also  compre- 
hend indirect  work  ?  This  forbidden  work  is  parallel  to 
a  partnership  with  a  Gentile  who  sells  and  buys  on  the 
Sabbath.  Any  gain  accruing  from  it  is  forbidden.  Exod. 
xvi.  23  entails  a  sabbatical  prohibition.  If  any  one  lights 
a  fire  on  Friday  and  puts  his  pot  on  it,  and  then  sits  down 
to  rest  whilst  the  food  is  cooking,  he  renders  such  a  thing 
permissible  in  spite  of  his  knowledge  of  ni3^  fyoi).  This 
contradicts  the  verse  just  quoted,  but  that  individucd 
overlooks  this  as  well  as  the  verse  Exod.  xxiii.  la  and 
Deut.  V.  14,  since  his  explanation  of  m^  fyo^  does  not 
achieve  his  desire  to  free  indirect  work  from  prohibition. 
Tradition  forbids  the  leaving  of  water  under  a  lamp,  lest 
a  spark  fall  into  it  and  become  carbonized,  which  is  as 
much  indirect  work  as  the  sprouting  of  a  seed  thrown 
down  which  has  become  moist — how  can  that  be  reconciled 
Foi.  70  with  m:^  iyDi>  ?  Fraified  be  God  for  the  manifestation  of 
the  truth. 

Quoting    the    passage    in   the   fragment  dealing  with 
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Deut.  XXV.  4,  Yefeth  points  out  that  the  preposition  n  in 
r\2^sm  W2  as  well  as  in  W12  has  retrospective  power.  As 
the  muzzling  of  the  ox  before  threshing  is  not  permitted, 
in  a  like  manner  the  kindling  of  fire  on  the  Sabbath  eve 
is  prohibited.  Sa'adyah  is  wrong  in  assuming  that  we 
reckon  one  action  analogous  to  two,  because  Qaraites  con- 
sider the  kindling  of  fire  parallel  to  the  muzzling  of  an 
ox  only,  but  not  to  threshing  as  well. 

Yefeth  now  deals  with  Sa^adyah's  criticism  of  the  Fol.  7a 
Qaraites'  interpretation  of  Lev.  x.  9.  Sa'adyah  is  again  ^^  ^' 
wrong  (he  says)  because  the  Torah  makes  no  mention  of 
mental  confusion.  Intoxicating  drink  is  simply  forbidden 
[to  the  priest].  It  would  have  been  quite  as  easy  to  say 
that  a  confused  mind  is  forbidden  by  law  when  entering 
the  sanctuary,  but  not  prior  to  this.  The  words  nmn^l  ^lOrh 
have  nothing  to  do  with  "  entering  the  sanctuary."  Cases 
in  which  the  reason  for  a  commandment  in  the  Torah  is 
not  mentioned  together  with  it,  but  at  a  different  place, 
are  many. 

The  next  quotation  from  the  Sa'adyah  fragment  is  the  Fol.  73 
one  on  Exod.  xxi.  33  and  xxii.  5.  Yefeth  charges  Sa'adyah  "^  ^ 
with  no  less  than /our  errors :  (i)  Sa'adyah  finds  a  reason 
which  is  not  given  in  the  T5rah ;  (2)  He  applies  analogy 
whilst  forgetting  his  own  treatise  against  this  method; 
(3)  The  Torah  says,  He  that  kindleth  the  fire  shall  surely 
make  restitution  (ver.  5),  but  does  not  add,  because  he  has 
not  guarded  U.  **  What  can  one  say  to  a  man  who  forsakes 
the  word  of  God  and  invents  reasons  of  his  own  which  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  Torah?  "  (4)  The  Torah  calls  him  who 
kindles  the  fijre  guilty,  although  he  is  so  but  indirectly,  on 
account  of  the  beginning  of  ver.  5.  The  verse  Exod.  xxxv.  3 
likewise  speaks  of  an  indirect  act. 

In  Sa'adyah's  anti-Qaraite  interpretation  of  Lev.  xxx 
Yefeth  finds  two  errors,  (i)  Verse  4  forbids  sowing  in  the 
same  way  as  the  kindling  of  fire  is  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath. 
The  Qaraite  analogy  is  therefore  correct,  (a)  The  preposi- 
tion a  is  used  in  both  cases  [with  retrospective  effect], 
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"  but  this  Tnan  continually  makes  diflferenoes  where  there 
are  none,  and  [finds  reasons]  where  there  are  none  in  order 
to  defeat  his  opponent.  We  have,  however,  quoted  his 
refutations,  showing  up  the  weak  points  and  the  defects  of 
the  same." 

After  this  Yefeth  proceeds  to  answer  the  other  questions 
mentioned  above,  but  as  only  those  passages  which  deal 
with  the  Sa'adyah  fragments  concern  us  we  abstain  from 
entering  further  into  his  discussions.  Incidentally  they 
furnish  a  good  example  of  Qaraite  arguments  and  methods, 
and  their  comparison  with  the  terse  and  businesslike 
manner  of  Sa'adyah.  In  the  reproduction  of  Yefeth's  text 
quotations  from  Sa'adyah  are  overlined,  whilst  the  passage 
which  is  not  in  the  fragment  is,  line  for  line,  marked  by 
asterisks  (see  Supplement). 

11.  The  second  leaf  begins  with  the  translation  of  Exod. 
xxxvi.  27-34,  showing  some  few  variations  from  the  printed 
text.  In  illustration  of  this  group  (beginning  verse  20),  as 
well  as  of  the  preceding  ones,  viz.  vv.  8-13  and  14-19, 
Sa'adyah  gives  an  explanation  of  the  Mishnah,  Middoth,  IV, 
6-7.  This  explanation,  which  unfortunately  suffers  from 
the  defective  condition  of  several  passages,  is  characteristic 
of  Sa'adyah's  thoroughness  and  mastery  of  detaiL  A 
reference  to  1  Kings  vi.  5  establishes  the  fact  that  he  com- 
posed a  commentary  on  this  book.  The  remark  that  the 
measurements  of  the  sacred  edifice  are  not  given  in  the 
Bible  and  must,  therefore,  be  supplemented  from  the 
Mishnah  evidently  turns  its  point  against  the  Qaraites. 
An  interesting  comparison,  both  from  the  literary  and  lin- 
guistic points  of  view,  is  offered  by  Maimonides'  interpreta- 
tion of  the  same  paragittphs  of  the  Mishnah  ^. 

T-S.  20,  159. 

*  See  J.  Fromer,  MaitnonideB  Commentary  zum  Tractat  Middoth,  Breslau,  1898. 
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ni»ipi)j<  j?D  in  nibK\  nn^bn  onnn  ii>n3i  [vi])D  bx 

piiD  i>M  omNT  ip'ibt  nnTOi)K  ^d  nbn  nrroih'*  nb  «3k  wd^  Ki)^i>D 
pnorr  «i>  ytiiobn)  ')2vhtv\  Di)i>i>  nnoi^K  ^d  i»J?h  bw  [li>]n3i 
Di>  pi>j<  yop^K  K^KD  nytD  ninao  in  iK  pi>^<  yo  onori)^  >5r  m^< 
}Di>K  >D  ij«p  li^ii)  pa^  t«  pc)i<  i'Wi  yiio  b:^2  ikt  ii>ni>D  Dnori)^ 
injnt<s  ^H^bii  p^non  K3>i>y  p^yn  p  Dn^Di  jnncn^  p^<  ^  trrj< 
nnnDD^JN  y^nc^i^K  >d  Dtopi>K  i^KoaK  Hb\H  DipDi>KD  ^ne'  nxn:  *d 
on  jni>  nnDi)K  ni)K  a«roi>K  ^d  n^^jriD  ^i>y  na  nmn  nd3  ii)ii 
?NnDi>K  iD>p>i>  Kn3  ipi>yn  >ni>j<  niwDi>N  id  ninxi  rnnw  ni^ 
n^oii  «nDKD  N*Tn  DnD«>p  jioi)  DK>pi)^<  «»i>D  ii>i  ni^pD  i<n^i>y 
inpn  Dnp^yn  Ki>iK  •  ♦  [ni]ny  ni>KB  n^ai>^<  wnn^  j<1'tbd  kit?  ii>i 
bp  fD  nD^Dni>K  mn  «{>  nd^i  mb^p)  it^ia  niK'  Dionn  Ki>  n«n3i>K 
^i>y  Knnto  Ki)yD  dnpn  id  wk  ni>pi  bp  p  nirni>K  n?>  xi)  iNia 
nB^i)Ki  nD^Dni>«i  py^bn  p  inw  i>yD  niyai>KD  DK^pi>K  kmk  pi>yD 
pB^nn  Di>n  ik  ipn  onpi^yn  Ti>n  iy3  niny  on  :  iD3«i>K  p  \>bvQ 
fib^v^  woi^K  bp  p  bHwvht<  bt^y*  in  onD^ni  ikk^  in^nc^n 
liK  piDD  nnDii^K  ^d  ik  ni>pi  nnnne  ptwnn  Di>a  i>np  nnDi^K 
[D3^n]n3  «VD>  t6  -WB^  D^D>  ny3B^  i>ip^  jp5r«n  dv  id  ny^D* 
♦ii>K  piDDi>«3  npii>K  i>np  idi  i>iKi)K  piddJ^m  np^bn  ^d  nx^yDD 
ppiDD  r\b  KD  *  (^i>y)  dnpk  jdd  nnto  pidd  «{>«  Nni?  d^Jjd  e^[K  n]iyni 
:  n^  oh  KD3K  nnw  npii>  nnxi  pioD  ^bn  n^  D^i>  no  >^y  pnpifj 
♦03503  *  ii  N  nc^n  bn  naen  p^  'ipn  Dnpi>yn  ii>i  lyn  niny  oh 
maiD  nnnnnD  «S^k  ntoni>K  i>3p  dkih  •DDi>N  in  pnpD  dh^ni  ii)Np 
5>>ianh  i>Np  iN  PDni>Ni  i>pyi>N  hnddk  >n  ni>y3  Ni)i>yD  iton  •DDi>N 
5>h»  n^:  «w  niyni  :  lio  «i^3  iddd  i>3  non  ni>yi>N  nnaixD  •  nninh 
nd3n  ni>y  nyo  nd  ^i>y  nyo  ni>y  nb  kd  dnpn  pi  npiOD  ^d  ni>ya 
^i^y  ni3^  lyoi)  in  nyo  no^h  nb  in  "ni^N  ni>y^K  b  j  n^y  oh  Ni^N 
y^D?  ph  niNj  nxnp  i^ye^D  ncN-ian  onpi^yn  nvny  on  I  iOD*ip  nd  foI.  i 
nnnna  ihrii^N  i>yKD  n3Nf>  ona^N  nDrf>  no^n  oni^ipi  rh  npnnN  nd  ^®"^' 
nDTi>  ND3N1  pNnnN^N  i>yD  nj^i^  nDri>  nb  [;k]  Dn?i>N  m?ia  ipi 
•  moB^  Ni'[i  nie^N  ^D  nmni>N  i>ip  td^]  ihi  ddh^jn  W  oi^  n:Ni) 

*  'Vy  to  be  deleted. 
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[on]:  KD[a]D  D^DWDH  ni>Ki  WTB  ^D  HnnK'  KD  >i>jn  Dipn  kd  >i)y 

:  6Dni)K  i>yD>  d^  n^nb  Dn}> 
jK  nibno  ruK  wdd  ni>v^  ntDom  n^w  onpi^i^n  i:>i  ijd  ninjn 
i^ptr*  jK  mono  ij<ia  ti>K  ^b  naano^  nDTKDi>«  foobn^  niN  >d  jnr 
nn^atriji*  m?iB  fccrj<  lin  nnnno  :  ti^K  ^d  Kpano^i  ^f>j<  wbt^  naK  *b 
Din  linin  OH:hti  "hn  nb  ptci^K  ^5>i<  ftoiDio  niD[D]B^i^  ^d 
*i>K  nDiDio  n^ob^  hj  nn^c^K  rn?ii  iwn  i>a  *i>y  nKainox^ 

D«>p^K  «tDaK  i>yNDf)j<  ^^  *  DiDiD  nbn  D><p«  idd  on^i^y  >pa  ^e^  «i>B 
i>Njnrt6K  ^D  aKnai>K  hpa  onpinm  Ti>T  lya  nvnjn  :a>v>  oh  Ki^K 
^D  i>Kp  ruKi  nn  ona  ijn  ntDp  *nn  t^iao  nya>)  prDB^  ni^yjw  ni^j* 
in  o'f?  D^nc^D  inp  irin  niM  :  ^aonn  jnn  jicnDi^  notn  nw  nry 
i^jTB  nhniw  jk  |in>  WKa  d^hb^d  iia>  \h  po^B  "!ji  «i>i  ^a^  b)? 
"hv  loan  tDmovn  twa  avyni>K  i><  on^o  «oai>«  ^ao  "hv  ^'^nirhn 
piDB^x  nax  ^D  pa  ^vobva  KonipnnKB  pnni>Ka  nn?in  ^\:n::^  ion 
i)nDa  Dan  p  ^nDyijD  •  cwa  n^K  n«i  nnK  lanB^i  d^hb^d  li^jn 
p  >B  linp  KDD  'ni>^aD  amaoi^Ki  inpj»i>i>  «li)«^Di>^<  Dani>K  Kin 
;toa3j<i>«  Dan  mom  •  •»vii  n«Bai>i<fDana  iKnp* 
irt  ^D  *(Dn)  «m«^iDa  nnncn  Dni>  ^h  r\Hphvn  nrip  Dh 
ibv\bH  Dan  noop  j^oi)  nnini>i<  }n  inp^  }n  Hi>\  r\bp  Dn  :aKna5>K 
DK  HK  ♦  Dpy  Dpi  n>  nnn  noi  Kninpa  iroai>K  dkpd  niya  nb?D 
Dam  JK  H'in  lya  ^na  Snm  p  pt^^  d^  op  «^  nor  d^i^  w  di> 
i)pio  ^i>i<  ?Knn>  noain  poani>K  pnn  nmo  nooi  >Kn  p  ni>ini)N  >i)y 
i^ni^v  inK  mo  nmni^K  Dan  «i^a  ni)ini>«  p  a«a  {)a  >d  n^i>j<  i>p3> 
npi  ^D  nbnv^im  nnon  «oa)  kStk  ni>pi  OKhi>Ka  w  pnn  p  i>v<i>«a 

•  •  •  •  i>«yt5^a  nnoK  ij<na 
Foi.  a  }«jna]ni  j  ^ocn    •  jn«an  f  y^v  warn  pDoi)K  nau)  ^i   :  ^nan^in 

recto.  «f  ,  , 

p  ninnyo  nntcvD    :  vm  :  pn^^Kt^K  ^d  poo^j*  ^aan  >d  Konyf^v 
HKna  rhnxi  np]i>[na  npiB  p]  r6[nnyo]  n[nfcw  «y>o?]i  {)[DD]i< 

'  Here  are  several  words  missing,  probably  dmdsid  yin  »Vy  *©  *'?«. 

»  First  and  last  letters  doubtful.  »  ho  ?  *  To  be  deleted. 
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y3v]i   :wni  rftanin  i>3  nnn  pnnywp  nnyj^p  [nnw  no  n4D  |d 

^i>K  j^nenD  p  khddi  ^d  k^dk^  ddwIjk  ano^«  y»  :wi  :anai>« 
«3«3D  arn  p  Knyav  wnp^m  arria  Knj<8W  ?nj6ni>Ki  inK\  tKneno 
1W1  i>iVD  ihn  nin  •!«  :3n'ii)Ka  Ky><  JKTONijK  nm)  [yHrrct(]bb 
rn^ai)«  nj^-i  ^n  ownpn  hn  bw  D^ry  nrn^  wi  [a]i>  nan  b 
^iai^D  ;  Dipn  kd  >d  nnnK'  no  ^i>y  D^jnpn  cnp  n^ai  mp  nn  >3y« 
Kona  B^  •  •  •  WD1  >:b^  n^a  ^d  Nyav  N[oa  r]  ^'^^^^  fi^^  ^•"'^^P  PiK  \^ 

^D  WD  ^b  NTNT  i[«a]  * ai)^<  fN  bipn^  (l)nnnnnn  p 

nN^DD  rwNai  hwi^K  n^aiJ^<  t«^  «tDa  ni)iK  in  ni)N  pKin  ptwDi)^ 
s|nvi  np[iB]  roKai  yvi)K  ^d  tonn«5^  Noa  i>iKi>K  n>ai?Na  na  fto^nD 
nhtD  ytD  Ikd  sj^ao  t:  Svk  wa  nnnn  iKai  no^no  nniD  wn^ 
^  i>ai>«  n«v  bcrrinyi  nNDWDi>«  n-in  i>wtDK  nytDrw  wiKD  n[injyi 
pi  [iT]n"^i  |d  Kiny  xywni  in  nmi  p  Kiny  KyxTi  p  [^]i>[y]  NyK-ii 
S  b'^bn  Naa^K  yNDniNi^N  nn?  p  ipi*m*  *  a  •  •  nyen  Kywni 
s|pD  ynni  pa  '[^]yKnTi  iia  wiy\  wrt  6  n^ai>«  ys^n  ynis 
pa  [WTTi  "^ia]  ytCTii  yxnT  d  je^N  «inni>N  yeni  eno  yxnii 
:  p  ni>[i  ^^vhn]  Da«n  yxnii  nnniD  yniN  ii  e^na  ytnii  sjpo  ybcnii 

inaai  nioN  irc^  DDi«n  hnd  on  i>y  hkd  bv  hko  i>a%nn[i  'ip]rrD 
na^rytD  rroK\  bcnp^n  nD«i  j<Bi)T  nn  D^ncNi  nva  now  hdn  D^yans 
Htb'i  n^a  D^ntMO  nra  ncKi  ton  o^yan^  nvS^  i?^'  jnaai  hidk  cni^cn 
:  aniy  Ki>[a]  toki  npyo  nicN  eni^Bn  nanyo  ncNi  Knp^n  ncxi 
Dunn^N  ^D  «Da  [nva]  n^DBni  jwn  [ddn]  inpa  Svn  doin  n^DDni 
•  •  Mb^Ct]  n^a  n^DDni  :  Nn-iN  nvaa  i>i?tDDi  nn^aa  aw  «3Kn  Poi. 
niDD  "bv  mpn  k^n  nN^tDKi>N  oa^n  aniy  Ni>ia  nncn  :  «|Ki>[Tr]N^N 

••••i>****5> 5> i,».4.  yNnii>«  T^j-i  •  •  ^ipb^ 

• Ni>^{>  ain^D  THtahti  Hnn'rt  m^ai  n  •  •  ♦  •  p  yKDnn^^ 

n  •  •  ytDa  i>'i  ipnno^  Ki>  p  DnBiai> Na^i^N  y p 

Dvn  •  ♦  NyNni  p  anaDi>N  ^^n  pnc^i^N  p  b^vhn  •  ♦  •  m  ♦  •  •  oa 

'  Perhaps  n^  itiSh.        '  This  should  be  dual  on  account  of  original  d^ttoh. 


a 
verso. 
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HKD  :anj»^  nnron  p  :trinK  n^jro^^  n[5i]KD3  :p  line  n  ^^n*** 
i3ini  «w  i>ynn  btro  nei;  irw  Di>iKm  bwi  rh)Hn  br\)3  noH 
bym  bna\  D^cnpn  cnp  rra  noec  oniw  popno  •  •  k)  hdk  D^janx 
pa  ppn  w[3]  popnD  n^DDni  :w:n  xnn  i>ntti  b^  Knm  bv 

pKpri^K  Dvro  a^ai?K  •  •  ^i>[«]  i>[KD«^]i>i<3  no  •  •  •  a  p  n-iiK  dpb 
3  ninjn  ^  nuf>[K]  o>«m  ^  ^obm  n  "iDoiw  o^m  1  pKptiw  n 
niD^«ni  i  WDi)K  nenms  jrhDi  r?  no^^m  ^  nooi^Ki  ^  n^ai>«  D^xm 
na^DtDTi  bn'o  HDj*  D^y3B^  Dnni>  pevn  p  :  ktk  rurofji*  nv:  nai  n 
Dn^^  i3)ni  ^  bsin  i>ni3  iw  Knm  jron  xnn  i>ni3  i  n[3DtDm]  jron 
niw  cni'e'  mnm  n^ai  n  «nn  i>ni3  ^  wim  iw  b^nn  bno  noK 
ymK  pKni>K  \t6  yxni  p  niny  nnai  p  rfM  :niDK  jwdh  i)ni3m 
n^  «D3  3i3?i>K  nn?  p  Sni  i>K[ix^]i>K  [nn?]  p  Sn  Ky«ni  b  tod 
nne^  trom  pevn  [p  hidk]  mc^  «rDn  vi>y  s|[Ti]y  Din^m  icr« 
}Ko  :nK^  [Tro)]y\  v^tho  :ann)  mnwD  nv  basnm  onnn  p  ^nD^< 
•  pn«5^  pD«  n^nD  pne^  poK  TOn  tory  "^dd  ^d  i>Kp  ipB  i>^Kp  i>Kp 
wnDD  ^ni>K  p  nrDi<  «yKnn  yic'Tii>K  Kin  pD^  jk  d^hd^  w^inp 
nyav  9ps)  Dft  :Dipn  wd  ^d  rme^nn  mM  K^nnc^  kd  ^i>yi  xra 
ne^  Tonp  «vi  jku^ki  |U3dd  p  «ijDi>K  ya^  :ry^i  bnpt  ^uoi^ic 
p  Ka3i>«  atoi)  nno  y:«   :  b^   :  K[^DVjn^v]  pixn  ny»  ninro 

JNianKI  p?3DDi< 

Translation. 

Fol.  1      •  •  •  the  words  **  in  every  place  "  include  the  whole  inhabited  world. 

recto.  It  is  proper  that  these  words  are  found  in  connexion  with  the  un- 
leavened bread,  but  the  people  imagine  that  this  law  was  only  binding 
for  Egypt  and  the  desert,  and  not  after  their  entry  into  the  [holy] 

land,  because  the  words  [ ] '  are  not  added.    Therefore  the 

words  "in  eveiy  place'*  are  used  instead.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  prohibitions  of  fitt  and  blood  (Lev.  vii.  24-28),  which  are 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  sacrifices  .  .  .  lest  they  imagine 
that  the  prohibitions  only  applied  to  the  desert    For  this  reason  the 

*  We  should  expect  here  "TOO^. 

*  Here  are  probably  the  words  nni*  "wh  Dipoa  to  bo  supplied. 
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words  in  every  place^  are  added.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
kindling  of  fire  on  Sabbath  for  the  purpose  of  making  bread, 
cooking,  and  lighting.  They  should  not  think  that  this  law  was 
binding  for  the  Mannah,  because  it  was  used  in  connexion  with  it 
(Exod.  xvL  23),  and  not  only  after  this  had  been  stopped.  For  this 
reason  the  words  in  every  place  are  added.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
probably  on  this  account  that  the  words  to  a  land  inhabited  (ibid.  35) 
are  written.  Some  of  them  (the  Qaraites)  contend  with  us  in  a 
speculative  way,  presenting  various  views.  The  first  thing  to  do  now 
is  to  refute  speculation  in  matters  of  traditional  laws.  This  I  did  in 
the  treatise  which  I  launched  against  the  defender  of  speculation. 
I,  then,  investigated  each  single  commandment  to  which  they  attach 
their  criticism  in  order  to  find  an  analogy  in  it  for  the  prohibition 
of  light  [on  Sabbath].  In  my  opinion,  even  if  we  admit  such 
similarity,  it  is  pernicious.  I  therefore  insert  a  detailed  discussion 
in  this  chapter.  My  first  objection  deals  with  the  following  deduc- 
tion which  they  draw  from  Deut.  xxv.  4.  *^  Just  as  muzzling  the  ox 
is  forbidden  [before  the  threshing  begins]  so  is  kindling  a  light 
forbidden  [even  before  Sabbath  was  begun].*'  My  answer  is  that 
he  who  makes  a  single  action  analogous  to  a  twofold  one  errs. 
Kindling  fire  is  a  single  action,  but  muzzling  and  threshing  are 
two  actions.  In  their  conception  of  Exod.  xii.  15  the  Qaraites  see 
an  analogy  between  the  prohibitions  of  kindling  fire  on  Sabbath  eve 
and  leaven  on  the  eve  of  Passover.  On  examining  this  I  found  that 
the  prohibition  of  leaven  on  the  first  day  is  contained  in  yet  another 
verse  (ibid.  19) ;  so  one  verse  refers  to  the  first  itself,  while  the  other 
refers  to  the  eve  thereof.  Kindling  fire  is  forbidden  but  in  one 
▼erse.  To  construct  an  analogy  between  a  law  based  on  two  verses 
and  another  based  on  only  one  verse  is  a  grievous  error.  Concerning 
Lev.  X.  9  the  Qaraites  taunt  us  with  the  admission  that  strong  drink 
is  forbidden  before  entering  the  sanctuary.  On  examining  this 
I  found  that  this  prohibition  is  accompanied  by  a  reason  which  is 
expressed  in  the  verses  10  and  11.  This  version  makes  the  removal 
of  every  disturbing  element  necessary.  No  reason,  however,  accom- 
panies the  prohibition  of  fire,  and  it  is,  therefore,  erroneous  to  draw 
a  comparison  between  something  that  has  a  reason  and  something 
that  has  none.  The  reason  existing  for  [the  prohibition  of  fire],  but 
not  mentioned  simultaneously,  is  to  be  found  in  Deut  v.  14,  as  has 
been  explained  before. 

Next  I  examined  the  Qaraite  interpretation  of  the  obligation  of  Pol.  i 
a  person  burning  his  neighbour*s  faggots  to  pay  for  all  the  damage  verso. 

'  Lev.  vil.  a6.    In  his  translation  of  the  text  Sa*ady&h  always  uses  the 
words  dd:dkdd  toj  »c. 
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done,  because  he  is  liable  for  the  consequences  of  the  fire  he  kindled. 
On  examining  this  point  I  found  that  he  is  not  liable  for  the  con- 
flagration, but  for  not  having  kept  it  under  control.  Analogous 
cases  to  this  are  the  opening  of  a  pit  and  leaving  it  uncovered 
(Ezod.  xzi  33),  and  the  breaking  out  of  fire  (ibid.  zxii.  6),  as  I  ex- 
plained in  my  interpretation  of  chap.  xxL  The  owners  of  an  ox 
[wont  to  gore]  and  a[n  uncovered]  pit  are  liable  because  they  omitted 
to  keep  watch.  The  author  of  the  fire  is,  therefore,  liable  for  the 
same  reason. 

According  to  their  interpretation  of  the  **  year  of  release "  (Lev. 
XXV ;  Deut.  xv.  9)  the  Qaraites  apply  the  prohibition  of  sowing  at 
the  end  of  the  sixth  year  to  the  kindling  of  fire  on  Sabbath  eve  for 
the  Sabbath.  On  my  examining  this  I  found  that  the  "  keeping  of  the 
Sabbath  **  in  the  year  of  release  concerns  the  land  but  not  the  people. 
It  is  unlawful  to  cut  the  crops  in  any  case.  Resting  on  the  Sabbath 
I  found,  however,  to  concern  the  people,  but  not  the  fire  or  anything 
else.  When  the  people  are  at  rest  they  need  not  mind  anything  else. 
A  comparison  between  these  two  items  is  therefore  erroneous. 

I,  then,  considered  the  Qaraite  interpretation  of  the  Biblical  report 
concerning  the  conflagration  caused  by  Samson  (Judges  xv.  5  b-6). 
The  words  used  there  are  those  of  the  Philistines,  but  not  those  of 
a  prophet  or  the  pious  [author  of  the  book].  The  Philistines 
probably  saw  that  the  fire  was  the  consequence  of  an  originally 
sinful  act  on  their  part,  or  of  zeal.  We  see  that  they  punished 
Samson's  father-in-law  and  his  wife  by  burning  them,  as  is  related 
at  the  end  of  the  same  verse.  By  my  life,  he  who  judges  so,  according 
to  a  judgment  which  is  contrary  both  to  common  sense  and  written 
law,  may  do  as  he  likes,  but  what  can  we  say  of  him  who  is  guided 
by  the  opinion  of  heretics,  which  they  look  upon  as  that  of  prophets  ^. 

In  my  treatise  mentioned  above  I  showed  the  absurdity  of  various 
other  theories  of  theirs.  We  must  say  that  the  Biblical  law  con- 
cerning the  consequences  of  an  assault  (Exod.  xxL  20-21)  leaves  no 
room  for  drawing  one's  own  conclusions  from  the  two  decisions.  On 
the  contrary,  for  each  case  of  such  impoi-tance  a  tradition  as  to  how 
the  Torah  did  decide,  whether  according  to  the  first  or  the  second 
decision  is  almost  necessary.  I  also  said :  Just  as  the  TorSh  forbade 
kindling  fire  at  certain  times,  so  it  commanded  it  .  .  . 
Fol.  a  Chap,  xxxvi  27-34.— These  three  groups  beginning  with  the 
recto,  verses  8,  14,  and  20  refer  to  the  sanctuary  and  the  holy  of  holies, 
afl  explained  before.  I  must,  however,  first  give  the  description  of 
the  way  they  were  constructed  in  the  Second  Temple,  which,  like 

^  The  letters  of  several  words  are  here  destroyed,  but  the  general  sense 
is  not  affected  thereby.     Before  nVaD  a  word  ("iViD  ?)  is  probably  missing. 
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the  First  one,  had  one  room  more  than  the  Tabernacle,  viz.  a  veetibale 
in  front.  This  was  surrounded  by  passages,  as  we  explained  in  our 
interpretation  of  P^  (i  Kings  vi.  5).  Above  there  was  an  upper 
stoiy  surrounded  by  a  covering.  At  the  bottom  there  was  a  massive 
foundation,  which  was  as  long  as  it  was  wide.  If  the  measurements 
of  all  the  structural  parts  here  described  as  to  length  and  width  are 
added  up  they  amount  to  a  hundred  square  cubits  frontage,  seventy 
cubits  in  width  at  the  back,  and  a  hundred  in  height  .  .  .  The 
following  are  the  measurements  as  to  height:  the  foundation  six 
cubits,  the  hekhdl  forty  cubits,  the  plastered  wainscot  one  cubit,  the 
grooved  beams  two  cubits,  the  ceiling  one  cubit,  the  plaster  layer  one 
cubit.  Above  this  was  the  upper  story  again,  forty  cubits  high,  with 
the  wainscot  one  cubit,  the  grooved  beams  tico  cubits,  the  ceiling  one 
cubit,  and  the  layer  of  plaster  one  cubit.  Then  came  the  top  railing 
three  cubits,  and  the  [iron]  object  for  scaring  birds  one  cubit.  The 
sum  total  of  this  is  a  hundred.  Since  all  this  is  not  described  in  the 
Bible  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  Mishn&h  {Middoth^  lY,  6-7). 

The   explanation  of  DtD1t<  is  surdus,  as  in  Prov.  xxi.   13.     The  Fol.  a 
explanation  of  1V3   is  given    in   the    Targum  to  2  Sam.  vii  2.  ^®"<>* 
KBPT  n^3  is  the  rain  gutter.    yDV  N^13  means  the  scarecrow,  to 
prevent  birds  from  sitting  on  the  roof  of  the  sanctuary.    It  was  a 
cubit  high  .  .  .  that  the  birds  might  see  and  be  afraid  of  it,  lest  .  .  . 

The  length  from  east  to  west  was  a  hundred  cubits.  The  wall  of  the 
portico  -wBAfive  cubits,  the  portico  eleven  cubits,  the  wall  of  the  hikhal 
six,  the  latter /or^y  cubits,  one  cubit  space  for  the  curtain,  the  holy  of 
holies  ticenty  cubits,  the  [other]  wall  of  the  hikhal  six  cubits,  the 
passage  six  cubits,  the  v^all  of  the  latter  six  cubits  {Middoth,  IV,  7). 

PPD"1tD  is  a  narrow  structure  called  harvstag\ 

The  width  [from  north  to  south]  was  but  seventy  cubits.  This  was 
derived  from  .  .  .  north]  to  south  as  follows :  The  wall  of  the  gallery 
five  cubits,  the  latter  six  cubits,  the  wall  of  the  passage  ^Sr^,  the  latter 
six  cubitfi,  the  wall  of  the  hikhal  six,  and  the  width  of  the  latter  twenty 
cubits.  The  wall  of  the  same  (on  the  other  side)  six  cubits,  the 
passage  six,  its  wMftve  cubits,  the  place  where  the  water  descended 
three,  with  its  wvMfive  cubits,  as  is  described  in  the  Mishnah  (ibid.  7). 
The  front  was  thirty  cubits  wider,  standing  out  fifteen  cubits  on  either 
side,  as  is  also  described  in  the  Mishnah.  If  an  objection  be  raised 
on  the  basis  of  Ezra  vi.  3,  the  answer  is  that  the  cubit  [mentioned  by 
Ezra]  is  longer  than  the  one  of  which  we  speak. 

Then  follows  [in  the  Pentateuch]  the  description  of  the  manufacture 
of  the  curtain  in  the  verses  35  and  37 

'  A  Persian  word,  meaning  brick  tvaU ;  of.  Maimonides,  1.  c,  p.  a8. 
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Supplement. 

Brit.  Mu8.  Or.  z^gg  (Or.  2471,  fol.  ^^""-16^). 

EXTRACT  FROM  YEFETH^S  COMMENTARY  ON  LEV.  xxm.  3. 

Fol.  64  np5>DK  >•!!>«  mii?K  ^i>y  yt^iobn  >d  b)pbv^  n^i  yin^   ]h  aa^i 
'^'^*     M'nucnD  5)33  rK  njnn  «{>  'ip3  ivp  Ti>i  i>nD  ^i)K  b^p^t  pjani>K 
«no:  n^j:i  pDw<i>j<  rnn  ^d  i>^«DD  njao  -Dii  }n  n^i  nntrn  ova 

Dnn^  KDD  in  nntm  ova  i>n  nh5>Kni>^  ni?DDi>Ki  "^^rhn  p^no  ^i^y 
verso.  «i>  )H  Tnobn  yo  toid  p^  nxb^  ^np  iTd  |  ^wk  ip  no  iTd 
St  nynNn5>K  ni>DD^Ni  raoi^K  di^  ^d  m  ^in3N  no  k^^n  onm 
i>33  b)p  bn  fiDDtabn  fbotht^  nb  nn  bv  niya  ^d  {>3i^  ^lohn 
n{)«  mii)N  ^i)y  moyi^N  Don  >{)y  dk  pvini^  rno  "hv  in  Da^nncno 
^D  pviD  in  wi)«  Kin  i>n  nDiKDi>«  ni^Doi^Ni  3Ki?i^  ^d  n^'^a^ 
^fi  fh]/?H  jy  nynNDi>N  ni>DDi)«i  nn^a  >d  li)-!  i^riD  3?>  £dn  nxbn 
Kn^D  ni>DD  i>3  fy  n^aae  niaN^Joi^N  nin::  p  tw  niy^3i>  nrnan 
«{>  ni)f>N  hp  jy  ?n3^  Di>  b^  niy^n  jk  ^i^iKi^N  nijDoi>N  nxia  ^d  inp^D 
|y  a^?3  tn:i  ni>«nD  t6  b^viwbn  inN  in  iN  na^^D  i>3  nryn 
Fol.  65  Dn  i^nani^N  "bv  Nnnai  ni>?K  p  ni>K  |  naoi^N  nai^i  6k  ni>DDi>N 
'^  *  nntw3Di>K  pntD  >i>y  ny  «{>  ni)3  ivabn  i>NyB^  w-131  jon  hp^  h:h 
WD3K1  i>yrD  in  D^{)  ntoi^K  nnp^  ni>K  |k  -j^jti  nhni)K  pno  ^i>y  xi^N 
pNnnf^K  ^i>y  yp  ^^li^K  iN3tDVKi>K  if>w  ni>Ki  Tini>K3  nani^K  i^ 
JjyD  im  ^KyntrKi>Ni  ixiovKi^K  jy  nhn^  in  b  nwi>K  i>NyirN  in  d^{) 
mK  nw5>K  i^Nye^K  i>^nD  K*in  jxa  k'ikd  li^ini^K  pno  "hv  nbm 
b)HbH  ni)ini>K  pn  pna  p^  oi*  ii'ini>K  pno  ^i>y  Ki>  rw  Ki>  kion 
aoni^K  pi  n:m  ni>^nDi>Ki  ntoi^K  pn  Niyo?  nxvD  ii>K  •TSni>K  pai 
Ti>in^K  fK  Km  npi  KnhsKD  ^D  iK^i^K  npi>yn  Kix  tw  niy^a  in  D^i) 
verso.  Ta  ib^nbn  bv^  |k  oyt  p  pidI^k  |  kid3k  ipD  ^iKni>K3  b)t6H 
lanyi  Tp  bv  niyn  no^  Nni^iaKDi  nNji^K  yoa  |n  ii)i^  kdoi  onno 
nyn  ne^N  D^ne^M  KirK  Tpi  D^^yn  cvn  nyni  i>p^  Di>i  rxn  bv  D^vy 
hp  pp:^  p:^K  Knm  pKnnnK^K  i>Kn  ni  e^Kn  niy^a  in  ^by  h^  b«3 
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nn'»  e^3  nyn'if)  }^<  wni«i  tw3  nya  n^on  n^ni  «ti  nKnai^i*  b)p  p 
bmbn  jy  nKa^^<  in  nd^k  5j3k  i^^^k  n^on  Tp  jki  pKnnnsijK  nn 
im  b^n  nav«  ^d  pnnrw  «d  py  in>  i^ai  ty  ni)iji<  t«3  ni>i<  n^3Kni>K 
ne^  fo  "hv  li'i  P^  !«  no^tDfj  ni>!?N  i>NyDN  jkb  Dnii>K  >d  Dip^  ^^yo 
i>yD  TOK  i>ipi>i<  DKDni  |  on^ob  ev  nyn^  mt)J?h  inp  ^d  inp3  if^iai  FoI.  ee 
jiB^De^  p>  Di)i  D^nc^i^D  niopn  ni>t^i  i>Kp  raj*  i?i)  ihnf>K  pno  ^i>y  '^^ 
3D3  TOj*  ran  ipa  d^di  dtji  ntDpi  nop  i>3  ^i)i<  D^iJine^M  ^hk^ 
nya^  Tp  ii>*iai  b)t6H  bv^bn^  >inaDi>«  in  ibc  j\\m^  "hn  b^jthn 
i>M  ipi  jnwe^  ^i>K  nno^  k^k  on  nn  onD  njn  nop  ijn  e^n:© 
161  n«3i>K  >i>K  31D3D  bvt  in  c^iao  nya^i  Tp  ]h  oyr  kd  ^d  w5i>^< 
V  Df>  TK  n^3Kni>Ki  no'ini)^  2H2  i?!  ^d  n^b  «pa^  h^o^h  n:H 
3ta  >D  DN^ai^N  jn^  imi  pnc^itD  njw  b^k  ^a  Mno^  3tqi  b^:d  nynni 
"bv  fohbH  pnti  p  n^b  in:  «:3i>  n^i)K  nynw^i  n^^Kni^Ki  •T^*^ni>^< 
^1)3  nynn  rao  noNi^K  iK  nn*")  ^d  5>yD  in  (so)  nyyi  jn  im  niK  «o 
T3ini>i<  >D  ni>  noD^  k^^  ip{)  nop  iyi  c^nao  nya^i  bb^p  )b  noy^ 
nnyia  bv  inp^  jta  nto^j<  ^i>K  aio^o  fK3  ii>  |  raj<  oi^yxi  nowii^Ki  verso. 
iyi  t^nao  nyan  |«  oyr  Koy  }fc<D3Ki>K  Kin  i>w  ipD  nnyia  b^  ik 
^K  aiD3D  t^iao  nya^  p>  }k  na^  niK  nai  jdi  n«ii>K  >i>K  3id3d  nop 
^b^  iJ?^)  jiB^DB^  ii>n  "i^n  niv  m^  ii>ii  DKi>3i>K  pD3  p  im  pe^ct^ 
P«WD«5^  npn>i  pB'DB^  iD^  i>Np  bcin  pe^De^  nai)^  {)p^  Di>i  tri^yiK'  niwo 
nn^a  nas  i>yKD  on  jto  ih  pb^idb^  ii>^i  >i>y  pD3  Hr\b:^  nrhv}  kd^ki 
niriDi>K  i)iKi'K  i>yKDi>K  |y  njna^  ^nn  i>yKDi>K  ddk  ^dt  jk  a?ii> 
in  K»<?  i>^Kp  5>Kp  if>  IK  i?i)  fcf?  b^  ^B  ^n?n  nn^nv  n^vp  Kim 
Kni>3  jK^  npi>  nn^na  Ki>Kyw<  if>i  ^{>y  5|kvk  k^  anii  DKpi  {)3kd 
a?Kii>K  |D  IK3  i>KyDK5>K  nin  p  thki  noyi?  t«3  ^i>^  *»v  ^i^K  icid:o 
ni>i  aK3i)K  Kin  ^D  KiPK  i>w  I  npD  n^i>K  i>yDi>K  aD:>{)  nooK  *Di^  }k  FoI.  67 
^D  Ip  ^ni  fun5>Kn  ai^DK  ip  mK  noea  ^d  jdi  ^d  i)w  n5K  nxa  k^k  '^'^* 
nb  Tp  ^Di  *  nDVDi>K  i^Kp  mam  kok  Kim  kdd  «inn3  sjnn  nvpi>K  nin 
*  nin  n^K  >{)k  ii>i  laoii  pynao^K  {p  n^fo)  p  Tfo  bi  «w  nyin 

»  Or.  3471,  fol.  9^'  rmw. 
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*  tr\y*  |yDi>  Tpa  nrrochn  w  raoi^K  ^d  ^jwi>><  n6ni>  nnnin^ 

*  ninai  nrai^K  nm^o  mi^y  ypn  k^^d  annni^Ki  KVii^w  Koi^w  nwi»< 

*  to^i^y  Hyz^  norm  Di>  Ti>ni>D  ayn^w  hm^^  i>tDnnn  Ki>  D^i>3i>><  tkd 
verso.  *  W>?  i>w  erim  I  Kni)DynD3  mi^  nw3yi»K  j^n  k^  wn»K  ny^vn  ><t3D 

*  naDi>«  ^D  inDyi>K  nbn  jk  laom  G\pbH  inne  idw  ^d  nbenn  \^  33^ 

*  KiinD  pinpn  Ki3i<  py3B^  DiTiMi  linin  noD^  ^d  i>KyD3Ki>K  i>w6 

*  jw^ni>K  \to  H^H  bt^v^t^H  nnn  ^d  ^tr  ^w  inp»  naoi^K  ^  bovy* 

*  in  nhni>«  jk  rw  ii>D  i>VKi>K  in  icina  rbii>DDi>K  w  nni»  ^d  n!>3 

*  D^in  KibyD  in  pa^  iK  totr  to-nno?  nir  d^  jt^oyvhb  fno  i^yo 
•pay  m^^  lyoi^  i>«p  ni>i>i<  |«  n^e  niiai  nD«i>3  p  f>VD  «in  *  monoa 
pe^i)  ^3r  nai^i^K  tan  jk  Dyn  inoNi  "pay  ma^  |yoi)  iTiom  inu^ 
n^by  ypn  vh  ]wn  t)  jkd  ko  i>a  }«i  jw^p^k  ^i>y  Ki>K  ypn  j6  nmn 
ypi  t6  i>WDy3Ki>i<i  «r«  mm  ik  nnaai^K  rrin  Dona  otoi^ee  nojo 

Foi.  68  pynaoi^K  bi  \  np  iSp  wdk  nb  bnp''  tok  iwrK  ni>Da  Kim  nron  ttrbv 
'^^'  n^H  Ip  KDK1  yiaoiw  irii^K  m  mx  iri^y  *hiJK  K^nKi^K  lay  *  f a^DD 
i>ip  |K  ibii  nt»b52  noHbnti  nrnni^K  xnnava  m^K  fhjh^  onay  ato 
nroni)K  n^i  ni>y  nn^ae^i^  nD^i>  jk  ^i>y  yopn  \n  nD^i>  mr  jyob  rhbn 
rhmo  ni>y  ^i>K  pi>K  loy^D  nn^na  i^i^y  inKi  ^56  pa^  ip  n^K  lini 
nini>  a?^  aaoi^K  po  d^  oamnn  lyn^  jyob  i{)  Ti>T  i^dj  k.tdt 
inwr  Di^  nK  natn  |yDi>  "ip  iKiai  i>i>ybK  nnK  ^n  kd^ki  dpd  ni>yi>K 
moto  pei^K  ^d  if)  "jKiai  anai^ee  Ta  naK  i>i>y  nb  nDDi>K  pei 
Ktai  ^ax^an  nrj  pnDbi>  )«  ni>KnD  k^  oa^aa  ^^  taana^  lan^  UK>b 
ni^nai  aKna^K  ^d  yono  Daai>K  nnn  pi  Dans*  lan^  jyoi)  n^a  naK 
ipi  nbv  r\^»b  ]Hbt  onaK  b^t^pbt^  b)p  ^d  DnDKi>a  ^d  wo^k  boyno^ 
Terso.  D^i>D  pni>  KDK1  aoai  aonb  kdn  naK  OKyo^  Ki^K  |  noKnaK  aa^ 
bD}hH  pa^D  KnnaiD  i>i>yi)K  jrya  "hv  inrobn  i^  pa^  |ic  b^nnoo 
i>«DyKiw  pi>Ka  ma^  jyo^  KiTd  i)^p  rhBtooi^K  i^KDyni^K  p  in  "^ibn 
vh  nnan  noei)  jk  noyr  Di>  ni>  i^Kp  on  Knni>y  naT  Di>  rhJinoi^K 
t&H  n«nKDai>K  ^i^y  ypn  KnKaiai  ipi  n^a  Ki>  }«vn^K  ^i>y  nbn  ypn 

*  ac^D  overlined. 
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]H  aj^  i<tD3«i  nKtD3i>K  ^D  bo  K'ln  i«  i>«pi  ai>  jkd  onnaa  ino^  Den 
niNi>  Dmi>  n^i  noK  Kin  ni>  i>"»p  ^k  ip^i  dw  ^d  no«  ^toinin 
n5>ip  t«B  ii>n  VDi  nmn  KiTd  n^^  k^^k  D^i^an  hk  wj>i  hp^  Ki> 
nnn  np^pn  p  i>w  i>n^K  Kin  pi>  mbt^rhn  Knn  yei^  nann  mm 

JK  pi>ip  nowi  i>n  hp5>K  Kin  t^d^  ^b'  ^  p<vni>K  Ta  *i>y  nmao  '^*^* 
on  Drpi>y  nn^  hp5>K  Kin  }toD  man  }k  a?^  naK  Nme  ir»p  i>NDy«i>K 
ninD?  ^D  ^y^atrn  ora  m>i  nbnb^  i>a  pi>«ai)K  ^c  ni^ip  o^hn  nb  i>Np 
Di>D  D^ac^w  pKH  ^vnBi  Dn:n  ptr  i>nD  niSntDi^K  ^Dywi^K  ii>i 
i>«DyKi>K  rrD  or  nnow  nnay  ma^  lyob  r\b)p  Ki^K  i«a  Ki> 
D^i>Ki  mobn  ^D  HD^inD  i>KtayK  «aNn  o'hn  nb  i)«p^  on  rhi>intaijK 
nnxoai^w  nani^K  ni>  Wi  nni^i  ra^  ^  nntr  ni>  pa  8ytaa  Dh 
Dnno  in  ibk  iswn  nw  n«  ni)^K  i>)p  kv^ki  Dwnn  nax  ^d  tit  nb) 
^^y  nnpi>K  avaKi  nyoai^K  dv  ^d  n«ai>K  i^ytw  pe  naoi^K  ^d 
iataa^  Kim  ^atai^K  fxai  nnnota  in  lypi  Kn^D  aKini>K  miai  jKnaKni^K 
ni)i>K  5>ip  j>pKa^  jrim  onno  n^a  iKi  ma^  \^b  \  ^b  noi^y  yiino  ^i^ye  verso. 
dA  kvk  ^ayoi^K  Kin  jy  jKoaKi^  Kin  ht^  npi  ibk  idkh  ne^  hk 
naK  "pM  nnoKi  "pay  nia>  wth  innsm  initr  ma^  t^b  rbbn  b)p  \h 
bt^vvhn  p  nnw  aKa  ^d  "ptaa  ^Kp  KoaKi  nayi>K  oea  ^d  inpo  m 
K»  ni>  nan^  nb  ma^  jyoi?  nn^oen  ^d  nKayaKn  |k  mai^K  roa  ^i>yD 
bnp^  qp  nao^K  ^d  onnnlw  |y  n5>ini)K  aKnoK  p  nnKariK  "hn  dkt 
Ki)^i>  arno^K  nnn  kd^k  inn  naoi^K  ^d  nonn  np  inKhK  ik  n^ 
Dnm  ihn  Kin  d^Jjbk  rtenD  n^vni  ^DiaanD  ni^^nei^K  p  niHif^  ypn 
nrh^P  Kino  naino  kd^k  Kn^^y  ypii  nntan  niaan  ni>iai  nao^K  *d 
IKoaK^K  p^  p<  tK?  KiK  rfp  i)Kp^  m  Kn^Koai  Kin  ^d  ma^  \ijob  pfi'D 
Kina  i^yai^K  ipi  linm  Ki»  n^na  |  ma^  pa^  |ki  jytaKa  ^a  m  bw^  foi.  70 
ni«P  KD  fpaa  KanoK  nyavn  kd  nan  npi  one  me  p  nnaa^  j^i,  recto, 
p  ^^y  -ni^K  ^B  Kin  nya  p  i^Kp  on  pni>K  mno  ^bv  rhb  ^r^nbt^ 
w  nb  Koai  Dn^pi  ic^na  m«r  Donn  nb  Sf>2  itk  inyan  k5>  dkpk 
p  naK  n^pi  ^ap  p  niya^K  ?d^  }k  ny  k^  iKia  bp  p  nta^on^K 
p  inK)  bye  myai^KD  Dwpi>K  KoaK  ri^l®  '^v  «"»nKi  Ki>yD  dkpk 

^  Or.  2471  H3*Tia 
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wnrw  TOivi  |«  nbii  noaS  fh^  r\jo  KirK  inp!>K  wnni  p^wxi'^ 

nw  Donn  nh  rbbtt  inp  i^no  «w  -nxra  oni  n3D5>><  i>3nn  t6  ra 
WD  a?i  npD  DiiDDD  ncwT  ^D  nihi^K  pa^  vh  na  nn^  >ni>K  le^ia 

verso,  fch  i>OH  IH   KD3W   |   ^^jnD   DN^p  KIH   D^i>   fK  D^jyn  }«  »1  m^JN? 

nijra  iKia  nB^ni>«  i>3p  nan  nb  no^oni^N  jk  «d3d  m^Dja  ^n«  npo 
D«pK  p  jK  ^1  n3e6«  ^D  n?>  Ki>  K03  HatT^x  i>3p  m^  Ki>  e« 
i>?n^«  Kin  oi^o  npe  ot^^phn  kd5k  npfi  nt>^Dni»K  ^i>y  rK  nira 
Kjw?  nimi^w  no^Dni^ta  dtJph  Dp^  d!>  DK^pi>K  |Ni>  Kna  noDJ 
naen  Dva  DKpo  le^na  i>p?i  ope  no^oni^Ka  nijrai>K  D«p^«  kdjw 
Ki>  tw  nyan  vh  pa  }KDaNi>«  i^yo  no^oni'w  nijra5>K  jk  im  nax  naii 
thb  npB  iB^ia  poa  niB^i>ee  ^k  naioao  nK^ii)«i  le^a  nw  Donn 
bnp  on  Ki^K  axai^K  win  ^d  i>w  npD  pi^yea  bv^  onpn  nax  ip  ^d 
nvny  ^inna  ^inn  wn^am  *'i5>K  nitDoi^K  nnn  i)K  DKi>a5>K  Kin  nya 
Foi.  71  |K  DnoKi-i)  nKtr  I  in^ac^  ptrxnn  ova  tn  Tpa  onpi^yn  ir\  nya 

recto.      ..^...,..^..........^...i.i,__^.i^....,....^_.,,.i.._.^^_...,_ 

pK^nn  D^^a  i>ap  nnDai>K  ni>iDya  naoi^K  i>ap  p  i>Ny{rKi>K  bt^T 
inp^i  pc^nn  dv  p  nyjD^  naw  pioD  n*Dai>K  ^d  fK  ni>pi  mnna 
i>ap  p)  i>)NijK  piDDi)Ka  npii>K  ^d  oa^naa  kvo>  «i)  nwc'  d"»d^  nyae^ 
pD  nnw  piDD  Ti  Kni>  D^i>D  c^  niy^ai  ONni)K  piDBi>to  np)i?K 
nn«i  piDD  i6«  76  0"*^  VD  [^i>y]  pnpii>  ppioB  rh  wd  >i>y  dnp« 
Kin  ^D  noi):  jk  ni^i^K  "pkhk  oi^yK  a^  oin  KoaK  in^n  npi) 
Dw  ^D  DNi>a  in  pet<nn  ova  ik  ni>i>K  b)p  |n  i^i  ki?  a^?y  2hJph 
b^p  ^i>y  ni>Kin  in  o'h  nxc^  d^d^  nyae^  Tpi  Dto«^  1>  p  i^wi^K 
••i>y  nbvh^  nmaa  n>nn  on:^  nyae^  '^  ••d  D"»i>  ft<  Koa  d>d^  nyaB^i>K 
ih  •»i>y  nwya«n  16  on  oni)^  nyae^x  i>ap  nonbt^  inap  ai?i 
verso.  D^D^  HyaK^  p  ^D  i>aT  {^iN^j^  wbt^  ]H  \  fhmD  nb  noa  nyawno 
b)p  jt<  Di>yi)  Koya  Ana  ii>i  pvai>K  nnaii>  ni^xB  k^^d  n^xn  ^i>y  nKtr 
D''»^  nyatr  ^  ope  inwi^K  wb^  ^d  DKi>a  in  prxin  Dva  i«  ni>i)« 
li>i  ^i^y  in"*  Di>  i>i«^  pi>N  ix  T^  ni^;  ••d  D^i>yn  in  xd^k  n«B^ 
nyr«3D^«  yiiD  dd3  ^d  nnKi  pa  nn&<i  p  idnp«  np  b-»i>N  Kin  Divai 
n«B'  nn-ae'  a?^  «Da  i^NpD  pm<^r^  ova  Tp  i>no  nac^n  Dva  Tp  im 
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torh  n3D5>«  ^ap  ^vchn  b}^^  i6h  njd  •r-i^  inhd  dh  nam  ora 
Dnpi>yn  i?'i  njn  nviy  Dh  Kin  ipa  i^Kpi  mo  ik  !>w  yo  nniaio 
IN  pnpD  onaw  i>Kp  oafccaa  ihk  T^ai  nnx  ncTi  i>K  *DKn  p  ipa 
I  in^yp  nton  naoi^K  myp  nmnnp  k^k  ntoabt<  i>ap  pnno  nao^K 
naawD  nnini>i  yianin  i>Np  n«  poni^to  bpvbn  hkdbk  \n  ni>yaPoi.  7a 
npiDD  ^D  nbjD  bbpo  ■»"•:  «w  -njrai  jto  Pi"»a  noDo  ba  nbn  n^yi^K 
2T  dS  KirK  KoaK  ni>y  nyo  No^y  nyo  nby  k5>  wd  d«pn  p^ 
oi^yK  KMsrip  NO  ^i>y  mr  jyoi)  \t  nyo  no^S  ni>  ^n  ^ni^K  fhvbn  hn 
rhbn  IK  nwyn  vn  w^a  ntDi^a  ptd  oi^a  np  noKi^a  p  i^ei^K  Kin  jk 
n»  nr  pi>K  >D  D^in  roni^Ki  i^pyi^K  oK^JnaK  im  b'bvn  ^ohh  i^ 
n^K  Dh  b)bvt^  \nj  n^  oyr  o^d  dk^h  nyn  k»i  nnKi  mp  ane^  ba 
li>Ti  nW>K  DW  ^D  pne^  Di>  nK  na  v^T)T  nb  ii>T  ?r5>K  kjoJ^d  "f? 
pbt^  ni*  Di>D  i^pyiJK  OKi^naKi  mnoiJK  in  naoi^K  jKa  k^k  h^k 
Y:hH  fK  ni>  i>Kp  p  pi  nA"»a  pTai>K  kdi  lyto  bnn  hn  oaajaa  k^jk 
npi>yn  kdki  inaii^K  i>ap  nonrr  oh  |  inani^K  yo  i>pyi>K  DKi>naK  onn  verso. 
KDKt  IWO^HK  i>K  DaKaa  ^D  i>anD  ko  rh  o'hti  nininS  i>nan5n  Ipa 
IK  lin  ^B  rrha  iKa  ik  nyo  n-Tiano  nD^i>  ni^yi  nyo  nnianc  fhv  ^ 
yw  >D  nni>y  fro^  ni>K  pei^K  5|i>Kan  pi>K  yo  rhiaioi^K  ni^yi^K 
f^Ki^K  yo  Hr\nbv  nain  oi)  fne^K  p  Tha  ik  Di>r  ik  ^aare  naK 
Kin  IK  im  naK  anii  ii>aKn  kI)  m  i>ai  i>no  naK  yiio  ^d  nnaii 
TaKni>w  D'^pnijK  ^d  Dn3K?nnKa  notva  ^i>y  tt  koo  Kn^na  i>3-ii>K 
rbbn  inp  idkpk  -piva  iKi>  n^i>K  dw  ^d  pnan  oi)  13k  ni>  i>Kp^  oh 
pnD  m  D^i)  Kyo  no^i)  ni>^  Kyo  ^n  ni>y  'ip)  oaKaa  "bv  nac^  Di'^a 
(so)  KW^  n^B  DKbi>K  Dnpn  np  ma^  lyoi)  va  ipi>yn  ik  nb  hnp*  Dh 
HKnp  5)yrD  noKT?3  Dnpi>yn  niny  Dh  i>Kp  |  Kin  lya  f>Kp  oh  foi.  73 
D'T?i>K  noti>  K03K  DnSpi  rb  npnnK  ko  ro?  ph  onK?  n3K  nanwr"^^' 
i>yD  n3Ki>  noTi>^  nb  DT?i>K  maio  ii>i  nnnno  ninn  i>yKD  n3Ki> 
i^ip  Toa  i5>ni  6Dni>K  i>yD^  d^  n:K^  norb^  kdjki  pKnnnKi>K 
i>Kp  iKia  "ouy  kS  nnbK  ^d)  vjjya  wnoc^  kS  nie^K  ^d  rrn^ni^K 
by\  Dnpn  kd  ^by  kdk^p  "oinxr  kS  nKroi  «rK  kw  ^a  nK:5>K  *a 
nu^K  ani  nihi>K  an  Dn?  Koao  d^obcwi  n^i  nc^ne  *d  nn-w  ko 
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1-0  }K  a?>  jrhD^JK  Kin  ^d  iri^y  «rm  np  jk  ni>5>K  nntr-i«  oi^w 

fhv  irh  VI  Km™  k*b«  na  i>»i«  Kin  ••d  d5>3  jk  inp^D  wtk  mi^ 

▼erso.  moB^  K^  mK  |  i^jic  p  notb  Dn?i>K  fK  i>«p  iK  3«n3!>K  Knjrr  Di> 

yxnB^x  ^D  Dypi>t<  b»^2H  h^h  tnpob^  tnn  ^ap  b^bn  trin  ^p 

rK  Wm  ^3  DKpK  D^D  }n^H  ^D  DtOp^K  i^KLDOK  ^D  1>  fcHH  JKD  pB 

n«  n^yaon  oi^c^  rA^  bt^>  nbbv^  ]h  \n  ihtK\  nn  is^k  nne^  ^31  ^^ 
nbbti  awro  p  Tnn  p  ""d  i^xp  wdd  runtDe^  k^  ntw  i)p^  th^  myan 
rwDD  n^i^K  }M  in  ni^w  axnai^x  ><njrr  ob  rf?v  now  p  jnaw 
KinK  in  tw  nyan  x^  ni>^K  inpp  tyx  «vn  ^a  Tpj)  ninni^ta  -vyao 
p^P^p  ntPDOT  n3M  Dnpi>yn  jpi  nya  nyiyi  i>Kp  Dft  ninni^Ka 
^p  nayiDi  nDnftCDi>y  foo^H  nat<  ^p  yir  |y  nibno  npK  xoa 
Foi.  74  feK  ^p  Hpanon  Dvi>t<  nax  ^p  j^yr*  rx  ^^  "^^phd  itcna  |  immbk 
'^  '  wi>  pH^K  >i>t<  npipfe  nt3Pe6K  ^p  nn^ag^K  myp  y»K  n^i  nn-inp 
^nn^ae^K  naiii  i>^c^  ba  ^^y  ntajnPKJ^K  Dnn  lihbi  Dtoi)K  ^ 

Dipyp  npn  Dxpt<  pp  Dn^i>y  ^pa  ^tr  t(i)p  inxnnpKi  dx^j^k  naoK 
n^p  iDi>3  kS^k  i>vpi>K  Kin  ay  oS  «*•«  OKvi^  ><oaK  i>yKpi>K  ^5>k 
norn  «{>  pnai  rim  xi^  yw  bnp  rhbn  jk  pn  wDmnK  r^i  p 
naoi>K  *p  niy^ai>K  |y  fcOKra  Koa  noDB^K  ^p  nyKiri^K  jy  fcoxn^  npp 
Dip^  D^h  n^nx  wop  iD«p«p  ^^ythn  Kin  ^p  pnp  Dn^u  o^bp 
^a  5|nn  idkpk  Dipt>K  jk  in  OKni>Ki  in  }d  Koa  inypDi>Ka  iwpi^K 
verso.  n^3  ^pi  pTpi>K  ySiD  1^3 1  ^p  pip^  Kiax  bii^K  Kinp  ^al^K  Pinn  ^i>y 
wnnai  m!>K  imbwa  t^ym  ipp  nova  Kna  i>hyK  vrhb^  fhrhv^ 
pni>K  imb  ^i>y  nbi>  iDni>Ki  KmKop  toniiKi  Kni>Ki>nyKi 

Haetwig  Hirsohpeld. 
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THE 

BRESLAU  RABBINICAL   CONFERENCE  ^ 

The  third  Rabbinical  Conference  met  at  Breelau, 
July  13-^4,  1846.  The  very  fact  that  it  was  convened 
in  this  East  Prussian  city  near  the  Silesian  border  was 
equivalent  to  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  conferences,  much  of  which  had  emanated 
from  that  section.  This  opposition  was  now  clearly 
defined.  There  was  in  the  fii*st  place,  as  was  natural, 
the  rigidly  orthodox  party,  whose  opposition  had  not 
lessened  since  the  days  of  the  famous  protest  of  the  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  rabbis  against  the  Brunswick  Con- 
ference; then  there  was  the  so-called  positive  historical 
school  led  by  Frankel^  whose  sensational  exit  from  the 
Frankfort  Conference  had  aroused  such  notice  the  preceding 
year;  and,  thirdly,  the  radicals,  who  were  dissatisfied 
because  the  Frankfort  Conference  had  not  declared  against 
and  abolished  the  whole  ceremonial  and  traditional  system'. 

This  combined  opposition  may  have  been  the  reason  why 
a  smaller  number  assembled  at  Breslau  than  at  Frankfort. 
In  order  to  cripple  the  conference,  too,  Frankel  had  issued 
a  call  for  an  assembly  of  theologians  to  be  held  at  Dresden 
on  October  20,  1846,  which  meeting,  however,  never  took 
place. 

All  this  opposition,  however,  merely  served  to  direct 
even  more  attention  to  this  third  conference  than  to  its 
two  predecessors,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  notably  as 
it  was  known  that  the  deliberations  were  to  be  devoted 
primarily  and  chiefly  to  the  all-absorbing  Sabbath  question. 

^  Article  VII  of  the  series  on  <^The  Reform  Morement  in  Judaism." 
*  See  Geiger,  Vofidt^gm'  Bericht  iSbtr  die  Th&tigkiit  dtr  dritten  Vtrsammlung 
deutacher  RdbbintTf  Breslau,  1846, 
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There  were  present  at  this  conference :  A.  Adler,  Worms ; 
S.  Adler,  Alzey;  J.  Anerbach,  Frankfort-on-the-Main; 
Ben  Israel,  Coblentz;  D.  Einhom,  Birkenfeld;  S.  Form- 
stecher, Offenbach;  A  Geiger,Breelan;  M.Goldstein, Waren ; 
J.  Qosen,  Marbuig ;  L.  Giildenstein,  Bnchau ;  L.  Herzfeld, 
Brunswick;  S.  Herxheimer^  Bemboig;  M.  Hess,  Stadt- 
Lengsfeld;  S.  Holdheim,  Schwerin;  J.  Jolowicz,  Coslin; 
J.  Eahn,  Trier ;  M.  Levy,  Breslau ;  L.  Lovy,  Mlinsterberg ; 
J.  Lowengard,  Lehren-Steinfels ;  L.  Pick,  Teplitz ;  L.  Phil- 
lippeon,  Magdeburg ;  G.  Salomon,  Hamburg ;  L.  Sobemheim, 
Bingen;  L.  Stein,  Frankfort-on-the-Mwi ;  H«  Wagner, 
Mannheim ;  B.  Wechsler,  Oldenburg. 

Geiger  was  elected  President ;  Stein,  Vice-President ;  and 
A.  Adler  and  J.  Auerbach,  Secretaries. 

Tn  his  opening  address  as  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  Geiger  referred  to  the  increasing  agitations 
in  the  Jewish  communities  since  last  they  met ;  the  many 
signs  of  re-awakened  life  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dis- 
turbances of  the  peace  on  the  other ;  therefore  many  a  rabbi 
had  been  undoubtedly  tempted  to  withdraw  from  active 
participation  in  the  conflicts  of  the  time  lest  he  be  mis- 
understood and  antagonized  However,  they  who  had 
assembled  again  spumed  such  cowardly  retreat  and  felt 
in  duty  bound  to  search  out  the  remedies  for  the  religious 
distemper  in  Jewry.  He  defined  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
ference, yes,  of  true  reform,  finely  when  he  said : — 

'*  The  conditions  are  diflicult  and  confusion  in  religious 
affwrs  appears  to  be  on  the  increase ;  despite  this,  you  are 
in  this  conference  again  making  the  courageous  attempt  to 
place  the  pure,  eternal  content  of  Judaism  in  a  form  suited 
to  the  present,  and  thus  to  breathe  into  it  a  new  and 
powerful  spirit*  You  wish  to  convince,  to  lead  to  the 
truth,  not  to  forge  bonds  and  fetters ;  you  know  full  well 
that  you  do  not  appear  here  as  guardians  of  consciences, 
that  you  have  no  sovereign  power  over  the  inalienable 
religious  freedom  of  congregations  and  individuals,  nay, 
you  would  repudiate  such  power  were  it  to  be  offered  you. 
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for  true  religion  can  prosper  and  grow  only  in  the  atmo* 
sphere  of  freedom  of  oonviotion«  Not,  then,  as  spiritual 
despots  are  we  assembled,  but  as  men  who,  familiar  with 
the  sources  and  history  of  Judaism,  and  anxious  for  its 
living  preservation  both  by  our  inner  as  well  as  our  outer 
calling,  are  fitted  by  constant  attention  to  passing  occur- 
rences  and  by  experiences  in  office  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  needs  and  to  propose  remedies  to  the  congregations 
with  whom  lies  the  final  decision.  Not  the  cleric  stands 
over  against  the  layman  (a  distinction  foreign  to  Judaism), 
but  the  knower  of  Judaism,  the  man  who  has  made  it  his 
task  to  follow  up  the  movements  of  history  and  to  foster 
the  religious  life — such  a  one  seeks  to  exchange  opinions 
and  experiences  with  his  colleagues  and  thereupon  to  recom* 
mend  to  his  congregation  the  results  of  such  deliberation 
and  consultation.  Our  mission  is  to  strengthen  the  hold  of 
truth  and  piety,  and  in  such  instances  where  these  have 
become  stunted  we  must  seek  to  burst  the  crust  which  has 
formed  about  them.  This  is  a  ni^n^  mo  bv  rni^no,  a  tearing 
down  Iq  order  to  plant ;  we  shall  foster  the  living  and  the 
virile ;  may  the  creeper  which  sucks  sap  and  strength  from 
the  tree  be  uprooted ." 

The  chief  interest  in  the  Breslau  Conference  centres  about 
the  Sabbath  discussions.  Possibly  nowhere  was  the  con* 
flict  between  the  commands  of  rabbinical  Judaism  and  the 
demands  of  life  so  apparent  as  in  the  matter  of  Sabbath 
observance.  The  casuistry  of  Talmudical  dialectics  ran 
riot  in  this  field.  Thirty-nine  chief  categories  (ni3M  d'^} 
were  enumerated  in  the  Mi&hnah,  Le.  important  labours 
that  were  forbidden,  and  from  these  were  derived  the 
innumerable  nn^in  or  minor  tasks  that  were  prohibited 
likewise.  Then  there  were  the  many  D^r^  (fences),  D>3roD 
(customs),  and  ni^pn  (enactments),  which  the  Talmudists 
framed  in  their  anxiety  to  guard  the  completeness  of  the 
Sabbath  rest.  The  fiction  of  the  ^Mi'^v  demonstrated  most 
forcibly  the  lengths  to  which  casuistry  was  driven  to 
maintain  a  forced  system,  and  the  refinement  of  dialectic 
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epeculation  has  surely  never  gone  further  than  in  the 
matter  of  rt\W.  As  long  as  the  Jews  lived  in  isolated 
communities  such  an  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was 
quite  possible,  but  when  they  began  to  participate  in 
the  life  of  the  larger  world,  the  collisions  between  that 
life,  with  its  changed  industrial,  economic,  and  social  con- 
ditions, and  the  hundred  and  one  prohibitions  wherewith 
the  Talmud  had  hedged  about  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  wei-e  constant  It  was  not  long  before  the 
question  of  Sabbath  observance  became  a  burning  issue 
in  Jewish  life ;  the  inadequacy  of  Talmudism  and  rabbinism 
to  cope  with  the  situation  was  more  painfully  apparent  here 
than  anywhere  else.  To  observe  the  Sabbath  as  the  Talmud 
and  the  codes  demanded  was  simply  out  of  the  question. 
Many  without  sciniple  disregarded  all  the  traditional  enact- 
ments concerning  Sabbath  observance,  but  there  were 
thousands  who  were  troubled  sincerely ;  the  Sabbath  had 
always  been  one  of  the  basic  institutions  of  Judaism ;  they 
desired  to  observe  it ;  but  life  was  pressing  on  every  side ; 
strict  sabbath  observance  as  required  by  the  code  and  life's 
demands  were  apparently  incompatible.  Was  there  any 
method  of  reconciliation  1  Could  the  Sabbath  be  preserved 
and  the  demands  of  life  be  satisfied  at  the  same  time  I  Here, 
if  anywhere,  the  people  looked  for  help  and  guidance  to  their 
religious  leaders. 

These  leaders  appreciated  the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
which  soon  assumed  a  leading  place  among  the  practical 
difficulties  that  assailed  Judaism  in  the  new  era,  and  because 
the  most  of  them  were  unable  to  find  any  effective  solution 
they  hesitated  to  grapple  with  it.  However,  it  was  too 
insistent  and  too  important  to  be  disregarded,  and  notably 
at  gatherings  where  vital  questions  of  Jewish  thought  and 
practice  were  the  topics  of  the  hour  ^    Hence  Samuel  Hirsch 

*  Geiger,  Die  dritie  VersamnUimg  deutseher  Rabbiner :  ein  wrUtufigea  Wort  zur 
Vent&ndigung,  Brealau,  1846,  p.  7:  "This  question  must  be  decided  if 
Judaism  is  to  exist  on  as  a  lasting  influence,  and  it  will  be  decided  if 
it  is  kept  constantly  on  the  tapis ;  it  must  be  decided  some  one  wajr 
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proposed  at  the  first  conference  that  the  collision  between 
life  and  doctrine  be  removed  by  the  abolition  or  alleviation  of 
numerous  Sabbath  and  dietary  laws  ^.  This  was  at  the  closing 
session  of  the  conference,  but  the  subject  was  too  dijSScult 
and  of  too  great  moment  to  be  taken  up  at  so  late  an  hour. 
It  was  therefore  resolved  to  refer  it  to  a  commission  to 
report  at  the  following  conference.  The  following  members 
of  the  conference  were  elected  to  serve  as  this  commission : 
Qeiger,  A.  Adler,  S.  Adler,  Wechsler,  and  Kahn.  The 
commission  reported  at  the  Frankfort  Conference,  but  so 
much  of  the  time  of  that  conference  had  been  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  the  report  of  the  commission  on  the 
Liturgy  that  it  was  considered  advisable  to  postpone  the 
consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Sabbath  Commission  till 
the  next  conference,  when  it  was  to  be  made  the  first 
order  of  business.  The  report  of  the  commission  was  not 
unanimous;  a  majority,  Qeiger,  A.  Adler,  and  Wechsler, 
signed  the  report,  but  the  other  two  members,  S.  Adler 
and  Kahn,  dissented.  The  majority  report  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  and  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference, so  as  to  give  them  ample  time  to  study  it  during 
the  intervening  year.  The  majority  report^  opened  with 
a  brief  statement  of  what  constitutes  the  essentiality  of 
the  Sabbath  idea;  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  commission  ''the  Biblical  idea  of  the  Sabbath  is  the 
celebration  of  the  day ;  it  is  a  rofi^,  a  cessation  from  the 
work  which  marks  the  other  days  of  the  week,  difierent, 
however,  from  the  rest  which  is  equivalent  to  complete 
idleness.  The  celebration  is  a  consecration  of  the  day 
(33y,    WHph,   incnp^),   and   this   consecration   implies   an 

or  another  bj  a  ripe  resolution  of  the  commnnitj.  One  of  the  most 
essential  institutions  of  Judaism  is  the  day  of  consecration  and  rest,  and 
with  this  Judaism  itself  must  be  rescued  from  the  unspeakable  confusion 
and  haziness  in  whose  maw  the  whole  religious  life  is  in  danger  of 
being  swaUowed ;  rescue  from  this  confusion  will  ensue  only  when  it 
is  exposed  rividly  in  its  imperfection  and  emptiness.** 

1  ProtoMU  dor  enten  Rabbtner-VenamtiOufigy  87,  J,  Q.  i?.,  XYII,  677. 

'  ProtokoOe  der  etocUen  Babbiner'Versafnmlrtngf  348-57* 
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abstention  from  the  daily  professional  and  business  pur- 
suits. While  the  prophets  place  the  consecration  (Weihe) 
of  the  day  in  the  foreground,  the  legislative  portion  of 
the  Bible  lays  stress  on  the  prohibition  against  work 
(n3M^),  and  names  it  rufir,  rest,  the  interruption  of  the 
daily  toiL"  In  the  Bible  rest  from  work  was  commanded 
in  order  to  make  possible  the  consecration  of  the  self  on 
that  day.  In  the  later  outworking  of  the  Sabbath  con- 
ception in  Mishnah  and  Talmud  the  greatest  stress  was 
laid  on  the  necessity  of  rest.  Complete  absolute  rest  was 
taken  to  be  the  essential  point  in  Sabbath  observance; 
hence  the  scrupulosity  of  Talmudic  l^islation  on  this 
point,  and  the  prohibition  of  numberless  activities  on 
the  ground  that,  although  harmless  in  themselves,  they 
might  lead  to  an  infraction  of  the  commands  touching 
the  Sabbath  ^ 

The  report  then  proceeds  to  lay  down  the  general 
principle  which  the  signers  say  they  believe  guided  the 
conference  in  its  deliberations,  viz.  that  they  must  adopt 
the  Biblical  point  of  view,  and  that  individual  instances 
of  Biblical  legislation  may  be  modified  only  in  case 
circumstances  that  gave  rise  to  them  have  been  changed, 
but  that  Talmudism  is  only  a  stadium  in  the  historical 
development  of  Judaism,  and  that  therefore  the  Talmudical 
interpretation  can  lay  claim  to  consideration  only  when 
harmonizing  with  the  demands  of  life.  Applying  this 
principle  to  the  case  in  hand,  we  must  return  to  the 
Biblical  idea  of  the  Sabbath,  which,  as  in  the  case  with 
divine  truth  in  general,  has  eternal  validity;  while  the 
Talmudic  conception,  whenever  it  is  not  the  development 
of  the  Biblical  idea  but  contradicts  it  as  well  as  our  own 
religious  consciousness,  can  lay  no  claim  to  considei'ation. 
We  must  then  re-^mphasize  the  Biblical  idea  that  the 
Sabbath   is   a  day  of  consecration  which   is   sanctified 

*  As  will  be  seen  later  on,  this  oonstituted  possibly  the  sharpest  point 
of  distinction  in  the  views  of  the  members  of  the  conference,  yiz..  whether 
the  essential  idea  of  the  Sabbath  is  rest  {Ruhe)  or  consecration  (IFeiAe). 
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through  our  sanctifying  ourselves ;  a  day  the  distinctive- 
ness of  which  is  to  be  brought  forcibly  home  to  us  by  our 
ceasing  from  our  daily  toil  and  our  special  tasks,  and 
giving  ourselves  to  contemplation  on  the  divine  purpose 
of  our  existence  as  indicated  by  Jewish  teaching.  Hence, 
no  task  should  be  forbidden  which  conduces  towards 
recreation  and  spiritual  elevation,  which  serves  to  lift  us 
out  of  our  circumscribed  environment  and  to  arouse  in  us 
thoughts  of  a  higher  nature.  The  detailed  enumeration 
of  prohibited  tasks  in  the  Talmud  is  characteristic  rather 
of  juridical  method  than  of  true  religious  striving.  The 
all-important  consideration  in  this  matter  of  prohibited 
activity  is  whether  such  activity  interferes  with  or  furthers 
Sabbath  consecration. 

Since  then  rest  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  only  a  means 
towards  a  higher  end^  viz.  the  consecration  of  the  day, 
and  since  in  our  time  that  consecration  expresses  itself 
through  divine  service^  all  such  activities  as  are  necessary 
for  the  furtherance  of  that  service  must  be  permitted. 

The  commission  recommended  the  following  definite 
programme : — 

1.  That  the  conference  declare  that  the  members  con- 
sider it  one  of  their  most  important  duties  to  work  towards 
the  restoration  of  a  worthy  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

2.  That  the  conference  declare  that  all  such  activity  as 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  daily  business  or  professional 
vocation  is  forbidden,  while  any  activity  that  makes  for 
recreation  or  spiritual  elevation,  particularly  if  it  tends  to 
arouse  a  religious  mood,  not  only  does  not  harm  Sabbath 
observance,  but  furthers  it 

3.  That  the  conference  declare  that  any  task  which 
conduces  towards  a  dignified  and  uplifting  public  divine 
service,  or  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  individual  to 
participate  in  an  edifying  service,  may  be  performed  also  by 
a  Jew.  Of  such  is  particularly  the  performance  of  music 
on  the  Sabbath,  both  at  home  and  in  the  synagogue; 
walking  beyond  the  so-called  Sabbath  boundary,  riding 
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and  travelling  if  the  purpose  be  not  the  transaction  of 
busineas,  but  the  attendance  at  divine  service  or  some 
similar  high  aim.  The  conference  declares  the  fiction  of 
poinn  un^^  as  inadmissible  if  for  industrial  purposes,  or 
as  unnecessary  if  for  religious  purposes;  it  declares  the 
prohibition  to  carry  things,  in  as  far  as  this  is  not  done 
for  business  purposes,  hence  also  the  fiction  of  mnvn  ^3l*vy^, 
as  abolished. 

4«  That  the  conference  declares  that  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  may  not  ignore  considerations  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  life  and  temporal  welfare;  in  cases  where  life  is 
threatened  or  is  in  danger  any  deed  to  avert  this  is 
permitted,  yes,  commanded ;  in  cases  where  the  livelihood 
is  at  stake  non-Jews  may  be  employed,  and,  if  it  should 
happen  that  the  assistance  of  Jews  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  such  instances,  the  Sabbath  may  be  suspended  by  them 
exceptionally. 

5.  That  the  conference  declare  that  participation  in  the 
welfare  of  the  State  is  so  exalted  a  duty  that  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  must  yield  to  this  in  cases  of  collision.  It 
declares  therefore  that  the  soldier  is  absolved  from  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  if  military  discipline  demands 
this;  it  declares  that  the  civil  official  must  perform  the 
duties  of  his  ofiice  on  the  Sabbath  if  fealty  to  the  State 

^  No  one  was  permitted  to  go  further  than  two  thousand  cubits  from 
his  dweUing  on  the  Sabbath ;  by  the  casuistical  provision  oaUed  Srub» 
T'chumin  <Hhe  mixing  of  the  boundaries,"  this  distance  was  extended  two 
thousand  cubits  *,  by  this  provision  some  article  could  be  placed  on  Friday 
at  the  Sabbath  boundary,  which  was  thus  constituted  a  new  dwelling- 
point  whence  to  measure  a  further  two  thousand  cubits. 

'  According  to  the  rabbinical  law  nothing  was  permitted  to  be  carried 
from  one  house  to  another  on  the  Sabbath  Day ;  this  prohibition,  too,  was 
evaded  by  a  casuistical  provision  entitled  Enibe  ChcUserothj  "the  mixing 
of  the  courts" ;  according  to  this  the  householders  in  a  court  or  district 
were  enabled  to  consider  their  habitations  as  a  single  dweUing,  and  thus 
carry  things  from  house  to  house  without  breaking  the  Sabbath  law.  Both 
these  provisions  are  instances  of  the  accommodation  of  the  rabbinical 
enactments  to  the  needs  of  life,  and  are  evidence  of  the  extreme  lengths 
to  which  casuistry  went  for  the  ostensible  preservation  of  the  integrity 
of  the  rabbinical  provisions. 
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requires  it,  provided  that  he  aim  to  restore  the  sacredness 
of  the  Sabbath  in  some  other  way,  namely,  in  his  home. 

S.  Adler,  a  member  of  the  commission,  declared  himself 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  majority  in  their  conception 
of  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Sabbath,  and  Joseph  Kahn, 
another  member,  stated  his  disapproval  of  some  of  the 
recommendations. 

As  stated,  the  consideration  of  this  report  was  deferred 
to  the  following  conference.  The  amended  report  of  the 
commission  was  presented  at  the  first  session  of  the  Breslau 
Conference.  The  debate  began  on  the  morning  of  the 
second  day  of  the  session,  and  continued  at  intervals 
morning  and  afternoon  for  nine  days;  every  member  of 
the  conference  expressed  himself  at  greater  or  less  length. 
I  shall  attempt  to  emphasize  the  more  important  points 
elucidated  during  the  debate. 

In  bringing  the  subject  before  the  conference  Geiger, 
the  chairman,  stated  that  upon  further  deliberation  the 
majority  of  the  commission  had  determined  upon  some 
modifications  in  the  recommendations  submitted  at  the 
preceding  conference.  These  modifications  arose  from  the 
fact  that  while  in  the  first  report  the  rest  through  which 
the  consecration  of  the  day  was  made  possible  was  con- 
ceived to  be  only  the  cessation  from  daily  toil,  the 
commission  regards  the  abstention  fi'om  all  activity 
requiring  exertion  just  as  necessary  if  the  Jewish  con- 
ception of  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  realized  and  the  true 
consecration  of  the  day  to  be  achieved.  With  this  in 
view  the  committee  had  so  changed  the  recommendations 
as  to  read  as  follows : — 

I.  That  the  conference  declare  that  attention  must  be 
directed  to  arousing  among  the  people  an  ever  livelier 
consciousness  of  the  holiness  of  the  Sabbath  through  the 
means  of  a  lofty  divine  service,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  proper  consecration  of  the  day  to  abstain  from  all 
labour,  whether  it  be  in  the  nature  of  the  daily  occupation 
or  whether  it  be  an  occasional  task  requiring  exertion; 
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on  the  other  hand,  any  activity  which  is  not  for  gain  and 
does  not  require  exertion  is  permitted. 

2.  That  the  conference  declare  that  the  celebration  of 
the  Sabbath  by  a  worthy  divine  service  is  of  such  supreme 
importance  that  no  activity,  however  much  exertion  it  may 
require,  is  prohibited  if  necessary  for  this  purpose ;  hence, 
any  task  which  conduces  towards  dignifying  the  service  or 
makes  it  possible  for  the  individual  to  participate  in  an 
edifying  service  may  be  undertaken  also  by  a  Jew. 

3.  That  the  conference  declare  that  any  and  everything 
is  permitted,  nay,  commanded,  to  be  done  when  necessary 
to  avert  danger  to  life. 

4.  The  same  as  the  fifth  paragraph  in  the  former  report. 
The  majority  of  the  commission  whose  views  the  report 

reflected,  believing  that  consecration  is  the  essential  factor 
of  the  Sabbath,  naturally  laid  greatest  stress  on  the  matter 
of  divine  service.  Hiey  felt  that  if  the  Jew  could  be 
attracted  to  the  house  of  worship  this  would  give  the 
Sabbath  that  unique  place  among  the  days  of  the  week 
which  it  was  intended  to  have  in  Jewish  life ;  by  placing 
greater  stress  upon  the  consecration  than  upon  the  rest 
idea  they  cut  themselves  loose  from  the  extravagances 
of  casuistry  into  which  the  anxiety  of  having  the  people 
abstain  from  any  and  everything  that  even  the  most 
refined  ingenuity  might  define  as  work  had  led  the  TaJ- 
mudical  doctors.  The  commission  itself  felt  that  the 
report  was  inadequate  and  was  at  best  only  the  firing 
of  the  first  gun  in  a  long  campaign,  as  Geiger  stated 
when,  as  president  of  the  conference,  he  made  the  opening 
remarks  in  bringing  the  subject  before  the  body.  Sabbath 
and  holidays,  said  he^  are  the  bone  and  sinew  of  Jewish 
religious  life ;  our  aim  must  be  to  restore  the  sanctity  of 
these  days  for  congregation  and  individual ;  this  purpose 
appears  in  both  reports  of  the  commission.  ^  The  matter  is 
extremely  difficult,  for  here,  if  anywhere,  a  great  conflict  is 
apparent  between  doctrine  and  life.  Lamentations  avail 
not     We  must  face  conditions  as  they  are.      Even  if 
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we  do  not  succeed  entirely  in  reaching  a  solution,  let 
us  begin  bravely;  later  conferences  will  continue  what 
we  have  begun  V* 

A  comparison  of  the  original  report  of  the  commission 
to  the  Frankfort  Conference  with  the  amended  report 
handed  in  at  Breslau  discloses  a  wide  difference  in  spirit. 
The  Frankfort  report  deals  boldly  with  the  problem,  and 
attempts  to  meet  the  situation  by  a  re-adjustment  all  along 
the  line  of  Sabbath  observance ;  the  Breslau  amendments 
show  a  hesitancy  to  meet  the  situation  face  to  face,  which 
is  absent  fix>m  the  original  report  The  amended  report 
was  due  without  doubt  to  the  criticisms  to  which  the 
original  report  had  been  subjected  during  the  year  inter- 
vening between  the  two  conferences.     The  commission 

'  Sixty  yean  have  pasted  since  the  qaestion  of  the  oollision  between 
Sabbath  observance  and  modem  life  was  discussed  for  the  first  time  in 
a  public  Jewish  forum.  The  passing  of  time  has  only  aggravated  the 
problem.  Sabbath  desecration  has  become  more  and  more  flagrant 
among  the  Jews,  until  now  it  is  wdl-nigh  universal  wherever  the 
mediaeval  and  ghetto  conditions  have  disappeared.  In  the  prayers 
offered  in  the  synagogue  God  is  thanked  for  the  Sabbath,  the  day  of 
restt  while  in  the  marts  of  trade  at  that  very  hour  the  Jew  is  as  busy 
as  on  every  other  day  of  the  week,  bartering  and  bargaining.  The 
problem  first  discussed  at  Breslau  is  as  far  from  being  solved  as  ever, 
unless  the  suggestion  already  made  at  that  conference  by  Holdheim, 
that  the  Sabbath  be  transferred  to  the  civil  day  of  rest,  be  considered 
a  satisfactory  solution.  An  interesting  parallel  is  afforded  by  comparing 
the  first  public  debate  on  the  Sabbath  question  at  this  Breslau  Con- 
ference and  the  last  public  discussion  of  this  same  question  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Kabbis  in  New  Orleans  in 
1909,  at  Detroit  in  1903,  and  at  Cleveland  in  1905.  The  same  difficulties 
are  presented ;  the  same  conflicting  opinions  are  noted ;  here,  as  there, 
the  majority  cry,  *'The  Sabbath  must  be  saved,**  but  no  efficient  means 
for  that  salvation  are  offered ;  here,  as  there,  a  small  minority  declare 
that  a  transfsr  to  Sunday  will  alone  save  the  Sabbath  institution  for  the 
Jew.  Now,  as  then,  it  is  evident  that  the  weight  of  Jewish  opinion 
inclines  to  the  conviction  that  for  the  Jew  there  can  be  no  Sabbath 
except  the  Saturday  Sabbath;  but  again,  now,  as  then,  it  is  just  as 
evident  that  the  collision  between  the  actual  conditions  of  life  and 
Sabbath  observance  presents  the  greatest  difficulty  in  Jewish  practice, 
and  that  after  the  lapse  of  all  these  yean,  it  is  as  far  as  ever,  if  not 
farther,  from  being  settled. 
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took  account  of  the  criticisms,  and  so  changed  the  report 
as  to  give  satisfaction  to  none  in  the  end,  neither  radicals, 
moderates,  nor  traditionalists. 

Space  will  not  permit  the  reproduction  at  length  of  the 
arguments  of  the  members  of  the  conference  on  what  is 
the  essential  nature  of  the  Sabbath,  nor  is  this  necessary. 
Each  one  had  his  own  theory  of  the  Sabbath,  and  many 
propounded  this  in  great  detaiL  It  was  regrettable  that 
so  much  time  was  devoted  to  academic  discussions  of 
the  question  and  so  little  to  a  practical  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  What  was  desired  and  required  was  a  way 
out;  the  Sabbath  was  not  being  observed  as  a  day  of 
rest;  thousands  were  following  their  vocations — business, 
professional,  industrial ;  could  anything  be  done  to  relieve 
the  strain  of  the  situation  and  restore  the  Sabbath  to  the 
Jew?  Geiger,  in  his  riavmii  at  the  close  of  the  entire 
discussion,  stated  that  something  must  be  done  to  preserve 
the  Sabbath,  and  that  the  commission's  suggestions  were 
made  with  that  end  in  view^  but  he  confessed  that  they  could 
suggest  no  satisfactoiy  remedy  that  would  remove  completely 
the  collision  between  life  and  Sabbath  observance  h 

Auerbaoh  declared  in  a  similar  vein :  '*  Our  civil  day  of 
rest  is  another  than  our  traditional  Sabbath.  This  consti- 
tutes the  chief  collision.  The  commission  has  offered  no 
suggestion  how  this  is  to  be  removed ;  I  have  none  to  offer 
either  ^"  There  were  those  who,  like  Salomon,  felt  that 
the  question  had  better  not  have  been  taken  up  at  all,  for 
no  satisfactory  solution  could  be  reached.  "A  very  simple 
idea,"  he  stated,  ''  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  Sabbath ; 
man,  the  image  of  Ood,  shall  not  toil  unconsciously,  like 
the  animal,  unremittingly,  like  the  slave ;  he  should  work 

*■  Protokotte  der  driUen  VeraamnUung  deutacher  Rdbibiner,  160 ;  see  also  Die 
dritte  Rdbbintr-Versammlung :  ein  vorl&Mfigea  Wort  mr  Verttdndiffungf  p.  4: 
''I  am  frank  to  confess  that  the  results  achiered  by  the  Ck>nference 
towards  a  solution  of  the  Sabbath  problem  are  smaU  in  comparison  with 
the  great  collisions  between  Sabbath  observance  and  life." 

*  Protokoatf  13.  See  also  Stein,  ibid.,  167;  A.  Adler,  ibid.,  171 ;  M.  Levy, 
ibid.,  17a. 
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from  higher  motives,  viz.  religion ;  he  should  rest  in  order 
that  he  may  learn  to  know  himself  and  his  dear  ones,  that 
he  may  concern  himself  with  spiritual  matters  in  order  to 
further  the  well-being  of  life  and  the  spirit.  How  this 
simple  idea  has  been  spun  out  by  later  generations  of  men  I 
how  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  has  degenerated  I  what 
a  thousand  and  one  fences  have  been  erected  about  the 
Sabbath!  Because  of  these  things  the  deliberations  on 
the  Sabbath  are  the  most  difficult,  and  I  still  believe — 
despite  the  splendid  addresses  that  we  have  heard— that 
it  would  have  been  better  to  consider  the  Sabbath  a  Tioli 
me  tangere  and  not  to  have  taken  it  up  for  the  present ; 
for  whatever  decision  we  may  arrive  at  will  anger  one 
class  and  be  decried  as  foolishness  by  another ;  the  former, 
for  whom  every  inherited  folly  is  holy,  will  persecute  us  as 
though  we  had  stolen  their  God,  the  latter,  for  whom  every 
holy  thing  is  folly,  will  mock  at  us  if  we  permit  them  such 
things  as  they  have  permitted  themselves  long  ago  ^" 

In  truth,  the  confession  of  powerlessness  to  solve  the 
difficulty  on  the  part  of  so  many  able  men  is  a  very 
striking  feature  of  the  debate.  One  feels  that  the  remedies 
suggested  by  the  members  of  the  commission  and  others 
were  only  makeshifts,  temporary  supports  against  the  on- 
rushing  avalanche  of  life  which  was  engulfing  all  the 
thoughts  and  activities  of  the  emancipated  Jew.  All  but 
one :  the  remedy  proposed  by  Holdheim  that  the  Sabbath 
be  transferred  to  Sunday  was  certainly  not  a  makeshift, 
whatever  else  it  may  be  considered  to  be  or  not  to  be; 
it  met  with  little  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  other 
members  of  the  conference,  but,  before  giving  attention  to 
this  one  drastic  solution,  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  in 
brief  the  thoughts  expressed  on  the  nature  of  the  Sabbath 
and  the  significance  of  the  Sabbath  idea. 

The  question  that  divided  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission as  to  whether  the  idea  of  rest  or  of  consecration 
was  the  essential  feature  of  the  Sabbath  also  lined  up 

*  Protokollef  iix. 
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the  members  of  the  conference  on  opposing  sides.  In 
the  course  of  the  debate  Wechsler  ^,  S.  Adler  \  Holdheim  \ 
Herxheimer*,  Herzfeld*,  Goldstein*,  and  Sobemheim^, 
argaed  that  the  rest  is  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
Sabbath «,  while  Geiger*,  A.  Adler  *^  Gosen",  Pick^«, 
Salomon  *',Levy  ^*,  and  JolowicjB**,  claimed  that  consecration 
was  that  fundamental  purpose ;  Stein  ^*  and  Wagner  ^^  con- 
tended that  both  rest  and  consecration  were  fundamental 
to  the  Sabbath  idea.  The  practical  outcome  of  this 
difference  of  opinion  naturally  was  that  those  who 
considered  the  rest  idea  fundamental  laid  greatest  stress 
on  the  observance  of  the  day  as  a  time  of  cessation 
from  all  work,  while  such  as  claimed  the  consecration 
idea  to  be  fundamental  contended  that  the  Sabbath 
observance  culminated  not  in  idle  abstention  from  work, 
but  in  sanctifying  thought  and  sentiment  by  worship 
and  prayer.  There  is  no  justification  in  making  this 
broad  distinction.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both 
rest  and  consecration  are  inherent  in  Sabbath  observance ; 
the  word  rot^  (Sabbath)  itself  means  rest,  and  the  resting 
from  toil  was  to  be  combined  with  acts  of  consecration 
and  sanctification ;  i.  e.  the  rest  was  to  be  used  positively 
to  make  of  the  Sabbath  a  delight^  the  honourable  and 
honoured  day  of  God,  as  the  prophet  declares.  Holdheim 
drew  the  picture  of  the  development  of  the  Sabbath  idea 
so  clearly  that  his  argument  may  well  be  reproduced : — 

''In  the  Bible,  especially  in  the  Pentateuch,  T\h^ 
means  rest  from  earthly  toil;    hence  the  cessation  from 

>  ProtokolUt  40.  ■  Ibid.,  51. 

'  Ibid.,  59.  Holdheim  argaed  that  according  to  the  Mosaic  conception 
rest  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Sabbath,  but  that  in  the  development 
of  Judaism  consecration  became  the  positive  element  of  Sabbath  obser- 
vance, and  that  at  present  this  is  the  essential  feature.    See  below. 

«  Ibid.,  83.  6  Ibid.,  103.  •  Ibid.,  143.  '^  Ibid.,  150. 

'  So  also  Samuel  Hirsch,  IsraeUt  dee  neuwsehnten  JahrhundertSf  VII,  96d. 

•  ProtokclU,  87.  »•  Ibid.,  77.  "  Ibid.,  80. 

«•  Ibid.,  97.  "  Ibid.,  III.  "  Ibid.,  14s 

»  Ibid.,  155.  "  Ibid.,  iia  "  Ibid.,  125. 
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usual  work  and  not  the  active  celebration  is  the  chief 
moment ;  rest  is  commanded,  but  not  religious  celebration, 
unless  it  be  the  double  sacrifice.  But  'rest'  connotes 
not  only  the  inteimission  of  all  disturbing  toil,  but  alsp 
the  positive  realization  of  the  Sabbath  idea  through  conse- 
cration ;  this  positive  side  is  in  truth  the  more  important ; 
to  find  this  we  must  only  bear  in  mind  in  what  the  essence 
of  time  exists  and  what  Ood*s  relation  to  it  is.  Time  is 
absolute  motion ;  its  birth  is  also  its  passing ;  it  is  constant 
change,  hence  one  might  say  that  its  being  is  non-being. 
Opposed  to  this  essence  of  time  is  the  being  of  God  as  the 
true  existence,  mn^,  and  at  the  same  time  the  absolutely 
constant,  unchangeable,  immoveable  being,  i.e»  the  con-» 
ception  of  rest  as  over  against  motion  or  restlessness. 
Therefore  if  a  season  is  to  be  considered  a  season  of  God 
(Gotteezeit),  it  must  be  conceived  as  a  rest-time  (Ruhezeity 
Rest  gives  it  the  appearance  and  character  of  the  divine> 
and  thus  imparts  to  it  the  higher  sanctity.  Hence  rest 
is  the  symbol  employed  by  man  to  designate  the  day  of 
God ;  and  in  this  manner  the  rest  on  the  Sabbath  became 
an  actual  recognition  of  God  in  his  relation  to  time,  a 
serving  of  the  Eternal  in  his  infinite  exaltation  over  all 
that  is  transient,  changeable,  and  vain.  It  is,  however, 
a  mistake  to  think  only  of  the  negative  side  of  the 
Sabbath  conception,  viz.  the  cessation  from  labour;  the 
Sabbath  aims  to  take  man  out  of  the  transitory  and 
ungodly,  and  lead  him  to  true  existence  and  life,  to  7W\ 
hence  the  Talmud  is  correct  when  it  defines  the  rest  on 
Sabbath  and  holidays,  the  nn^se^  as  the  positive  command 
{rwv  niVD)  and  the  abstention  &om  labour  as  the  negative 
(nc^n  vh  rwto). 

*'  Since  rest  is  the  fundamental  idea  in  the  Mosaic  con- 
ception of  the  Sabbath,  the  reason  for  its  institution  is 
connected  with  the  highest  and  most  important  things,  viz. 
God's  rest  after  creation,  the  covenant  of  God  with  Israel, 
and  the  deliverance  from  Egypt.  The  conception  of  God's 
resting  after  creation  points   to  the  absolute   difference 

VOL.  XVIII.  T  t 
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between  God  ftnd  the  world  he  created,  between  the  Creator 
and  the  creature,  and  accentuates  the  true  meaning  of  rest 
as  the  eternal  element  over  against  the  mutability  of  time 
(see  above ;  Exod.  xx.  8-11 ;  Qen.  iL  2,  3 ;  Exod.  xxxi.  17). 

"The  covenant  of  God  with  Israel  is  mentioned  as  the 
reason  of  the  Sabbath  (Exod  xxxL  13, 1 7).  The  recognition 
of  God  as  Creator  is  the  revelation  of  the  absolute  difiference 
between  God  and  the  world ;  it  includes  the  recc^nition  of 
his  unity  and  personality  as  well  as  holiness ;  this  charac- 
terizes the  difference  between  Mosaism  and  other  religions ; 
since  the  Sabbath  in  its  fundamental  idea  refers  to  this 
revelation,  its  celebration  is  the  actual  recognition  of  it; 
he  who  observes  the  Sabbath  becomes  the  bearer  of  the 
sign  of  this  relation ;  the  non-observance  of  the  Sabbath 
had  to  appear  as  a  violation  of  the  covenant  and  was  an 
actual  falling  away  from  the  One  true  God,  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth ;  hence  it  implied  idolatry,  and  therefore 
the  command  to  observe  the  Sabbath  is  joined  with  the 
warning  against  idolatry  and  backsliding  (Lev.  xix.  3,  4 ; 
Ezek.  XX.  16-20 ;  xxiiL  36-9).  The  deliverance  from  Egypt 
is  mentioned  as  the  reason  for  observing  the  Sabbath  in 
Deut.  V.  12-15 ;  this  was  also  conceived  as  a  creative  act, 
the  creation  of  a  people.  God  is  called  bn^tsr*  M*in,  and 
the  object  of  this  creative  omnipotence  was  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  the  people;  hence,  there  is  here  the  same  general 
idea  upon  which  Sabbath  rests  in  the  other  cases,  viz. 
creating  and  sanctifying. 

'*  From  all  this  it  grows  clear  why  such  stress  was  laid 
upon  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Those  truths  on  which 
the  religious  and  political  existence  of  Israel  rested  were 
concentrated  in  the  Sabbath  idea,  and  its  non-observance 
therefore  implied  the  denial  of  those  truths ;  for  this  reason 
extermination  (n*D)  was  the  punishment  for  the  Sabbath- 
breaker  (Exod.  xxxi.  14)."  Proceeding  with  his  argument, 
he  proved  this  from  the  philosophers  and  conmientatora 

Hence  traditionally  **rest  is  the  symbol  or  ceremony, 
and  the  presentation  of  the  Sabbath  idea  is  intimately 
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connected  with  the  whole  s3rmboli8m  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
Therefore  all  such  work  is  forbidden  in  the  Bible  on  the 
Sabbath  which  disturbs  rest ;  were  the  celebration  the  chief 
moment,  as  the  commission  asserts,  then  only  such  work 
would  be  forbidden  as  disturbs  the  celebration ;  but  rest 
is  the  chief  moment,  and  everything  opposed  to  it  is 
forbidden. 

*'  In  the  later  historical  development  of  Judaism  in  the 
Talmudical  era,  and  in  all  likelihood  in  the  prophetical 
age  (as  seems  likely  from  some  hints),  there  was  developed, 
besides  the  rest  as  the  negative  side  of  Sabbath  celebration, 
the  positive  element  which  aimed  at  the  religious  refresh- 
ment of  the  spirit  by  reading  from  the  law  and  by  divine 
service.  That  this  involved  a  conflict  between  Mosaism, 
which  regarded  rest  as  the  chief  moment,  and  a  new 
conception  which  gave  an  ethical  and  moral  interpretation 
to  the  Sabbath  was  not  recognized,  but  the  two  were 
accepted  together ;  the  Sabbath  continued  to  be  considered 
the  chief  symbol  representing  creation  and  all  other  ideas ; 
the  Mosaic  Sabbath-rest  and  the  later  Sabbath-sanctification 
existed  on  together. 

'*  How  is  it  with  us  t  Can  we  with  our  modem  culture 
accept  the  notion  of  antiquity  that  the  Sabbath-rest  in 
itself  implies  all  these  fundamental  doctrines  of  Ood  as 
Creator,  Israel  as  the  covenant  people,  &c.,  and  that  by 
resting  we  confess  these  things  and  that  not  resting  is 
equivalent  to  a  denial  of  these  most  important  religious 
truths?  We  must  certainly  answer  Nol  if  we  wish  to 
be  honest.  We  have  left  behind  us  the  symbolic  age. 
A  religious  truth  is  significant  for  us,  not  because  we 
symbolize  it  by  some  ceremony,  but  because  we  grasp 
it  intellectually  and  it  becomes  a  very  part  of  our  nature. 
Hence  we  cannot  consider  that  he  really  observes  the 
Sabbath  who  passes  the  day  in  indolent  rest,  although 
according  to  Biblical  and  later  ideas  he  would  be  doing 
so.  Rest  in  itself  contains  nothing  positive,  and  is 
significant  for  us   only  as   the  n^ative  condition,  and 
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means  making  possible  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
by  spiritual  uplifting. 

*'If  we  ask  then  what  work  is  forbidden,  the  answer 
is  easy;  as,  from  the  Biblical  standpoint^  where  rest  is 
the  chief  thing,  all  activities  are  forbidden  that  disturb 
rest,  so,  from  our  standpoint,  where  the  observance  {Feier) 
is  the  essential  and  rest  only  a  condition,  any  activity  is 
forbidden  that  disturbs  the  observance  V 

In  this  statement  of  Holdheim  reference  is  made  to  the 
Sabbath  as  a  symbol.  On  this  point,  too,  some  of  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  conference  differed  absolutely ;  thus 
Einhom  claimed  that  throughout  the  Bible  the  Sabbath 
is  designated  (n^K)  a  symbol;  it  symbolizes  freedom  from 
labour  (Deuteronomy)  and  rest  from  creation  (Exodus) 
D^yn  ennn  ^  rrm  t\i^\  all  productive  labour  must  be 
intermitted ;  in  post-Mosido  Biblical  writings  the  Sabbath 
is  emphasized  as  the  symbol  of  Israel's  holiness  as  con- 
trasted with  the  peoples  of  the  world ;  in  the  Talmud  it 
is  held  to  be  the  symbol  of  creation  ^  Geiger  on  the 
other  hand  declared  flatly  that  the  Bible  does  not  consider 
the  Sabbath  a  symbol  *. 

Formstecher  also  contended  that  ''the  Sabbath  is  not 
a  symbol,  but  an  end  in  itself.  Each  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments is  an  end  in  itself,  and  not  a  symbol ;  hence 
also  the  Sabbath.  Farther,  the  pre-exilic  prophets,  who 
urge  that  symbols,  like  sacrifices,  fasting,  &c.,  must  yield 
to  God-fearing  conduct,  all  insist  on  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath ;  hence,  they  could  not  have  looked  upon  it  merely 
as  a  symbol  V 

Auerbach,  too,  held  that  the  Sabbath  was  not  a  symbol ; 
but  he  did  not  rest  content  with  this  negative  statement, 
but  injected  a  new  thought  into  the  discussion  when  he 
designated  the  Sabbath  to  be  an  institution  ^  *' Judaism 
lives  not  in  an  abstract  creed,  but  in   its   institutions," 

1  lVototo«#,  68-73.  «  Ibid.,  57.  «  Ibid.,  87.  «  Ibid.,  146. 

*  Ibid.,  X3a  Earlier  in  the  debate  A.  Adler  had  hinted  at  this  when 
he  oaUed  the  Sabbath  a  State  institution  {HtaatsinsHUtHon). 
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he  said ;  "  it  is  not  merely  doctrine,  but  a  religion 
of  deed.  Israel  itself  is  a  divine  institution,  standing 
forth  prominently  in  history,  effective  through  its  very 
existence.  The  Sabbath  institution  permeates  all  of 
Mosaism;  hence  the  sanctification  of  the  seventh  week, 
the  seventh  month,  the  seventh  year,  and,  finally,  the 
jubilee  year." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  reproduce  more  of  the 
exhaustive^  learned,  and  spirited  discussions  that  occupied 
80  many  of  the  sessions  of  the  conference,  but  enough 
has  been  given  to  indicate  the  chief  thoughts  that  were 
brought  forth  in  the  academic  and  theoretical  consideration 
of  the  subject.  What,  however,  about  the  practical 
suggestions  for  the  solution  of  this  vexed  problem  of 
Sabbath  observance?  Were  there  any  such  suggestions? 
As  noted  above,  both  the  commission  and  individual 
membera  of  the  conference  confessed  their  inability  to 
ofier  a  complete  remedy.  The  best  they  could  do  was 
to  claim  that  a  beginning  was  made  at  this  conference, 
and  that  future  conferences  must  continue  considering 
the  question  until  a  final  and  satisfactory  solution  should 
have  been  reached.  The  commission  itself,  basing  upon 
the  thesis  that  the  consecration  of  the  day  was  its  essential 
feature,  believed  that  if  the  services  in  the  synagogue  were 
made  of  such  a  character  as  to  attract  and  edify  the  people 
this  would  gradually  react  upon  life,  and  the  people  would 
be  so  impressed  with  the  consecrated  character  of  the  day 
that  they  would  sacrifice  material  considerations,  desert 
the  business  marts,  interrupt  economic  and  industrial 
pursuits,  and  give  the  Sabbath  its  proper  place  as  the 
weekly  season  of  religious  consecration.  Time  has  demon- 
strated how  fallacious  was  this  argument,  and  how  delusive 
this  expectation.  Another  practical  suggestion  was  that 
of  Formstecher*s  advising  the  formation  of  Sabbath  asso- 
ciations in  various  communities  whose  object  it  was  to 
be  to  foster  the  spirit  of  Sabbath  observance  among  such 
as  could  be  induced  to  enrol  themselves  as  members.    The 
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recommendation  was  embodied  in  the  report  as  finally 
adopted  by  the  conference.  The  third  practical  sugges- 
tion was  that  suggested  by  Holdheim  and  Hirsch,  viz. 
the  transfer  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  civil  day  of  rest.  The 
Breslan  Conference  will  remain  notable,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  for  the  fact  that  it  was  during  its  sessions  that 
this  drastic  measure  was  first  suggested  as  the  only 
solution  of  the  Sabbath  difficulty.  Hirsch  hinted  at  it 
when  he  moved  for  the  appointment  of  the  commission 
at  the  Brunswick  Conference.  He  was  unable  to  attend 
the  Breslau  meeting,  but  he  sent  a  communication  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  conflict  between  religion  and 
life  in  the  matter  of  Sabbath  observance  can  be  removed 
only  by  a  transfer  to  Sunday ;  he  closed  his  communication 
by  ofiering  as  a  motion  that  "  the  conference  should  declare 
that  the  Sabbath  idea  can  find  expression  on  any  other 
day.  Therefore  no  community  steps  out  of  Judaism  which 
celebrates  the  Sabbath  on  a  day  other  than  that  observed 
up  to  this  time  ^" 

At  the  dose  of  his  lengthy  address'  at  the  fourth 
session  of  the  conference  Holdheim  declared  his  position 
in  the  matter  in  unambiguous  terms.  He  stated  that 
he  would  not  offer  a  resolution  recommending  the  transfer 
to  Sunday  because  he  was  convinced  that  this  would  be 
rejected  with  indignation  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
people,  and  hence  it  could  not  be  expected  that  it  would 
be  concurred  in  by  the  religious  guides,  but  he  felt  that 
he  must  express  his  views,  because  freedom  of  expression 
was  and  must  remain  the  prerogative  of  every  member 
of  the  assembly.  He  then  declared  unreservedly  "all 
our  effort  for  the  restoration  of  a  worthy  celebration  of 
the  Sabbath  is  fruitless,  and  there  is  unfortunately  no 
thorough  remedy  whereby  the  conflict  between  the 
Sabbath  and  the  demands  of  daily  life  can  be  removed 
other  than  the  transfer  of  the  Sabbath  to  a  civil  day 

'  laraslit  d$s  neumehnUn  Jcthrhunderttf  VII,  967-8. 
•  Supra,  p.  634. 
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of  rest.  I  deny  that  this  is  a  concession  to  Christianity ; 
I  have  in  view  the  only  possibility  of  a  worthy  celebration 
of  the  Sabbath.  The  wounds  from  which  oar  religious 
life  is  suffering  affect  us  all  most  powerfully,  and  perplexity 
will  be  the  result  of  all  our  endeavour  until  the  time  shall 
come  when  the  only  possible  remedy  for  the  disease  will 
be  applied."  He  then  continued  by  saying  that  the 
diflSculty  of  the  transfer  lay  not  so  much  in  the  purely 
religious  as  in  the  symbolical  significance  of  the  Sabbath, 
viz.  the  Biblical  statement  that  Ood  had  rested  on  the 
seventh  day  after  the  completion  of  the  creation  and  had 
sanctified  and  hallowed  it,  as  well  as  in  the  later  reference 
of  the  command  of  Sabbath  rest  to  this  fact,  whereby  it 
becomes  certain  that  this  command  to  rest  refers  to  the 
seventh  day  (n*l5^n3  T\w),  The  celebration  of  a  definite 
seventh  day  is  therefore  closely  connected  with  its  sym- 
bolical significance.  The  celebration  of  this  definite  day 
symbolized  in  an  earlier  time  distinctive  Jewish  ideas  in 
contrast  with  heathenism;  in  itself,  apart  from  these 
ideas  which  have  become  our  property,  it  can  have  no 
significance  for  us.  If  we  wish  to  avoid  anthropo- 
morphism we  can  understand  the  story  that  God  rested 
on  the  seventh  day  in  no  other  way  than  that  Ood 
manifested  thus  the  absolute  difference  between  himself 
and  the  world  which  he  created.  Since  we  claim  that 
this  and  all  cognate  beliefs  are  no  longer  realized  by 
man  through  rest,  we  must  observe  the  Sabbath  hereafter 
not  through  mere  rest,  but  through  active  conseci*ation 
and  the  sanctification  of  life;  for  the  Bible  phrase  'man 
shall  sanctify  the  Sabbath,'  we  must  substitute  the  words 
'man  shall  consecrate  himself  on  the  Sabbath';  every 
reason  for  the  observance  of  the  definite  day  falls  away, 
and  the  purely  religious  significance  of  the  day  cannot 
contain  any  religious  obstacle  to  the  transfer  if  this  is 
demanded  by  other  religious  reasons.  Since  the  Sabbath 
is  of  decisive  influence  for  the  preservation  of  religion, 
the  reasons  for  the  transfer  of  the  same  must  be  sought 
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and  found  exclusively  in  the  interest  taken  in  the 
preservation  of  the  religion.  The  Sabbath  is  in  conflict 
with  life,  and  exi>erienee  teaches  that  it  is  losing  ground 
daily  in  this  conflict^  and  that  there  is  no  hope  for  its 
issuing  victoriously  from  the  conflict.  The  rabbinical 
conference  has  undertaken  the  peaceful  adjustment  of 
this  conflict.  If  it  succeeds  in  this,  there  can  be  no 
talk  of  a  retreat  of  the  Sabbath.  If,  however,  there  is 
no  other  manner  of  settling  the  conflict  peaceably,  then 
the  religion  is  threatened  by  the  greatest  danger,  and 
it  must  demand  dictatorially  for  its  self-preservation  the 
transfer  of  the  Sabbath  to  another  day  as  the  only  eflfective 
remedy.  Hence  the  religious  reason  for  the  transfer  is  no 
other  than  this,  viz.  to  save  the  religion  from  certain 
destruction. 

He  then  said  that  he  forbore  to  give  other  reasons 
because  these  were  of  a  subjective  and  individual  nature. 
If  those  who  truly  observe  the  traditional  Sabbath 
protest  against  a  transfer,  they  are  quite  right  and  con- 
sistent, since  for  them  the  religion  is  in  no  danger, 
inasmuch  as  the  Sabbath  asserts  itself  as  victor  in  the 
conflict  with  life.  If  these,  however,  deny  the  right  of 
such  as  really  no  longer  observe  the  Sabbath  to  make  this 
transfer,  they  are  in  the  wrong,  for  here  there  is  really 
danger,  and  for  religions  sake  energetic  action  must  be 
taken.  This  non-observing  section  of  Jewry  has  concurred 
thus  far  only  in  the  negative  aspect  of  the  transfer,  viz.  the 
non-observance  of  the  historical  Sabbath;  the  positive 
observance  made  possible  through  the  transfer  must  be 
given  them  if  they  are  not  to  be  entirely  alienated  from 
the  religion  and  the  religion  be  lost  for  them  and  they 
for  it. 

He  concluded  by  calling  attention  to  a  Biblical  precedent, 
viz.  the  permission  given  to  such  as  were  pi'evented  from 
celebrating  the  Passover  at  the  prescribed  time  to  do  so 
a  month  later.  "The  reUgious  purpose  of  the  Passover 
feast  could  be  attained  through  the  postponed  celebration. 
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80  can  also  the  religious  purpose  of  the  Sabbath  be  attained 
on  another  day.  Such  as  believe  or  fear  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  Judaism  is  conditioned  by  ceremonial  externals  rest 
under  a  delusion. . . .  We  wish  to  save  the  Sabbath  for 
Judaism  and  Judaism  for  the  Sabbath,  even  at  the  cost  of 
surrendering  the  symbolical  shell  of  transitoriness  ^." 

This  suggestion  of  Hii*sch  and  Holdheim  found  no 
place  in  the  official  resolutions  of  the  conference',  but 
it  was  referred  to  time  and  again  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  ^ 

*  IVotofcoBfi,  70-3. 

'  Holdheim  touched  this  point  in  the  open  letters  which  he  published 
on  the  work  of  the  conference.  His  words  are  of  interest:  ''The 
conference  was  conyinced  that  the  breach  between  religion  and  life 
could  not  be  repaired  bj  the  resolutions  adopted  in  the  matter  of 
Sabbath  observance,  and  yet  it  had  not  the  courage  to  even  name  the 
onlj  possible  extreme  remedy,  viz.  the  transfer  to  Sunday.  They  deceived 
themselves  and  others  by  the  phrase  that  a  proper  celebration  of  the 
Sabbath  would  strengthen  the  religious  sentiment  once  again  and  make 
the  demands  of  life  yield ;  they  closed  their  eyes  wilfully  to  the  fact  that 
existing  conditions  will  not  permit  the  re-institution  of  a  proper  celebra- 
tion of  the  Sabbath,  and  therefore  make  the  strengthening  of  the  religious 
sentiment  through  this  means  impossible  ;  this  is  possible  of  attainment 
only  by  a  transfer  of  the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath.'*  "OiTene  Briefe 
iiber  die  dritte  Rabbi nerversammlung,"  IsratUt  des  neuneehnten  Jahrhunderts, 
VII,  364.  For  his  further  views  on  the  subject  see  his  Otachichte  der 
JudUehen  Rtformgemeinde  in  Berlin,  49,  148,  183,  196,  304,  209. 

'  ProtokoUe,  94.  In  his  first  pamphlet  on  the  work  of  the  conference,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  several  times,  Geiger  shows  how  Impossible 
it  was  for  the  conference  to  make  a  pronouncement  on  the  subject  {Die 
driUe  Rabbinerveraammlung :  ein  vortdi^/fges  Wort  zur  Verstdndigungy  p.  8),  but  he 
declares  that  the  institution  of  a  supplemental  service  on  Sunday  is  the 
prerogative  of  any  congregation  (p.  9),  and  he  goes  on  to  say :  ''  I  consider 
the  need  of  the  present  (for  a  service  on  Sunday)  as  so  important  that  it  must 
be  satisfied  in  spite  of  ulterior  apprehensions  of  what  may  happen,  but 
because  of  these  apprehensions  precautions  should  be  taken  when  a  service 
of  this  kind  is  instituted  that  wiU  remove  such  apprehensions  as  far  as 
possible."  In  later  years  he  favoured  a  monthly  service  on  Sunday,  which 
would  give  a  great  portion  of  the  congregation  the  opportunity  to  attend, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  Sabbath. 
Nothwendigkeit  und  Moose  einer  B^orm  des  jOdischen  CMtesdienstes,  Breslau,  i86x ; 
republished  in  Nochgelassene  Schriflen,  I,  9a6 ;  see  also  JUdische  Zeitschrifi/ar 
Wissenschcjl  und  Leben,  I|  77-8. 
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With  the  exception  of  Hess^,  all  who  touched  the  subject, 
viz.  A.  Adler*,  Salomon ^  Stein*,  Philippson*,  Wagner*, 
and  Formslecher'^,  disapproved  strongly.  Salomon^  in  con- 
olading  his  remarks,  said :  "  So  much  is  certain,  we  must 
alleviate  the  Sabbath  observance  for  the  people  if  the 
Sabbath  is  not  to  fall  in  the  background  altogether,  and 
it  be  found  necessary  then  to  transfer  the  Sabbath  to 
the  Sunday.  Qod  forbid!  For  to  transfer  the  Sabbath 
to  the  Sunday  would  mean  to  serve  two  masters;  it 
would  mean  coquetting  with  Christianity!  that  would 
signify  the  destruction  of  Judaism!"  Stein  expressed 
himself  similarly :  '*  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  Holdheim 
is  actuated  by  the  purest  motive  and  the  sincerest  desire 
to  help  our  sick  Judaism  (by  his  plea  to  transfer  the 
Sabbath  to  Sunday);  but  I  b^  him  to  consider  as  a 
faithful  physician  whether  the  medicine  which  he  pre- 
scribes is  not  a  dangerous  potion,  the  imbibing  whereof 
will  mean  either  life  or  death ;  and  whether  he  who  has 
said  so  truly  elsewhere  that  we  are  gardeners  who  cut 
away  the  dead  branches  but  must  beware  lest  we  cut 
into  the  living  wood,  really  considers  our  Sabbath  so 
dead  that  he  does  not  fear  that  he  is  cutting  into  the 
living  wood ! ...  If  we  transfer  the  Sabbath  to  Uie  Sunday 
we  will  bury  Judaism  on  Friday  evening  to  peimit  it  to  be 
resurrected  on  Sunday  morning  as  another  religion  1 " 

Philippson  gave  voice  to  his  unqualified  opposition  in 
the  statement:  ''AH  history  declares  against  the  transfer 
of  the  Sabbath.  Christianity  and  Islam  have  transferred 
the  Sabbath  to  Sunday  and  Friday  respectively  in  order  to 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Jews,  and  to  obtain 
their  autonomy.  And  Judaism  shall  now  surrender  its 
autonomy,  and  we  shall  go  and  say,  We  wish  to  celebrate 
the  days  that  you  celebrate  ^." 

1  ProkkoOe,  8a.  See  aUo  IsraeUt  des  immaehntm  JahrMmderts,  YII,  383, 
8do»  note.  *  ProMcoUe,  79.  *  Ibid.,  115. 

*  Ibid.,  119,  •  Ibid.,  125.  •  Ibid.,  13a  '  Ibid.,  149. 

•  However,  in  diacussing  S.  Adier's  resolution  (see  below),  he  decUred 
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S,  Adler  offered  a  resolution  on  this  subject  of  the 
following  tenor:  ^'Besolved  that  the  conference,  while 
recognisdng  the  purposefukiess  of  associations  for  the 
reform  of  Judaism^  in  general,  and  of  Sunday  services 
because  they  are  held  on  that  work-day  on  which  the 
German  Jews  of  to-day  have  more  leisure  than  any  other^ 
still  declares  that  the  conducting  of  a  Sabbath  service  on 
Sunday y  whether  this  be  the  only  service  of  the  week  or 
a  second  service  in  addition  to  one  held  on  Saturday, 
contradicts  the  teaching  and  the  spirit  of  Judaism,  and 
as  such  is  unwan*antable."  The  Sabbath  commission  to 
whom  this  resolution  was  referred  reported  as  follows: 
"  The  commission  is  of  the  opinion,  with  which  the  mover 
of  the  resolution  agrees,  that  since  it  has  appeared  most 
emphatically  and  impressively  from  the  debate  on  the 
Sabbath  that  the  conference  attaches  a  sabbatical  character 
to  the  Saturday,  the  chief  contention  of  the  resolution  is 
thereby  upheld,  but  the  need  for  Sunday  services  is  not 
so  widespread  that  deliberation  on  the  subject  is  necessary, 
and  for  this  reason  action  on  this  subject  be  postponed  ^." 

The  main  pui*pose  of  Adler's  resolution  was  to  place 
the  conference  on  record  as  opposed  to  a  transfer  of  the 

a  service  on  Sunday  to  be  an  urgent  need  of  the  times  {^PraMccUs,  250)  ;  see 
also  AUgenuine  Zeiiung  det  Judenihums,  X,  502-3. 

^  The  object  of  this  resolution,  aside  fh)m  its  main  subject,  was  to 
encourage  such  reform  oiganizations  as  the  recently  oiganized  Berlin 
Reform  Association.  This  association  had  attempted  to  come  into  close 
relations  with  the  conference  at  the  meeting  in  Frankfort  the  preyious  year. 
This  year  the  Berlinese  addressed  a  letter  to  the  conference;  after 
referring  to  the  occurrence  at  the  previous  conference  the  letter  proceeded 
to  set  forth  the  work  of  both  organizations ;  the  writers  claimed  that  both 
their  association  and  the  conference  were  at  one  in  their  campaign  against 
petrified  orthodoxy  and  in  the  attempt  to  express  and  promulgate  the 
pure  content  of  Judaism.  The  letter  was  rather  dictatorial  in  tone,  and 
aroused  some  resentment  among  the  members  of  the  conference.  It  was 
referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Stein,  Einhom,  and  8.  Adler,  with 
the  instruction  to  prepare  an  answer.  When  this  answer  was  submitted, 
it  caused  so  much  discussion  and  gave  rise  to  such  decided  differences  of 
view  that  the  whole  matter  was  dropped  {ProtdkoUe,  978). 

'  ProMcoUe,  949-50. 
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Sabbath  to  Suoday;  the  resolution  was  called  forth 
undoubtedly  by  the  action  of  the  recently  formed  Reform 
Society  of  Berlin,  which  held  its  service  on  Sunday.  The 
mover  of  the  resolution  evidently  wished  to  have  it  under- 
stood that  he  approved  of  organizations  like  the  Berlin 
society  which  were  formed  to  advance  the  cause  of  Reform 
Judaism,  and,  further,  that  there  could  be  no  objection  to 
a  service  on  Sunday,  the  day  on  which  the  Jews  were  at 
leisure,  but  that  there  was  decided  objection  to  giving  this 
service  the  character  of  a  Sabbath  service  \ 

1  Sunday  serricee  were  introduced  at  this  period  by  a  number  of 
congregations,  notably  the  Berlin  Beform  Congregation,  the  full  story 
whereof  wiU  form  the  subject  of  a  subsequent  chapter.  In  KOnigsberg 
a  service  on  Sunday  in  addition  to  the  regular  Sabbath  service  was 
instituted  May  30,  1847,  by  the  rabbi  Dr.  J.  L.  SaalschQtz ;  the  orthodox 
party  appealed  to  the  government,  calling  attention  to  a  ministerial 
rescript  which  forbade  Jews  to  change  their  traditional  mode  of  worship  ; 
the  government  accordingly  ordered  the  cessation  of  services  on  Sunday 
{AUgemeine  Zeihmg  des  JudmthumSf  XI,  378,  428-9) ;  the  officers  of  the 
congregation  succeeded  in  having  this  prohibition  withdrawn,  where- 
upon Sunday,  June  13,  was  selected  as  the  day  for  the  introduction  of 
these  Eervices ;  before  this  day  arrived  the  government  renewed  ita 
prohibition  under  threat  of  a  heavy  fine;  after  further  negotiations 
the  government  finally  gave  its  consent,  and  a  regular  Sunday  service 
was  instituted  on  August  i ;  a  special  ritual  in  German  was  composed 
for  this  service  (ibid.,  448,  491,  533) ;  in  the  sermon  delivered  on  this 
occasion  Dr.  Saalschiitz  gave  the  history  of  the  reform  movement  in 
the  congregation,  and  stated  his  reasons  for  favouring  a  service  on  Sunday 
(ibid.,  558-9). 

Dr.  S.  Formstecher  of  Offenbach  instituted  a  service  on  Sunday  after- 
noon in  1847  (ibid.,  378,  438) ;  his  opponents  petitioned  the  government 
to  forbid  his  taking  that  step ;  the  petition  was  rejected  (ibid.,  504). 

The  reform  congregation  of  Pesth,  Hungary,  organized  in  August,  1848, 
held  its  services  on  Sunday. 

Other  interesting  incidents  indicate  how  vridespread  at  this  time  was 
t)ie  desire  for  a  religious  service  on  the  civil  day  of  rest.  In  March,  1846, 
a  number  of  members  of  the  congregation  of  Brussels  requested  the 
introduction  of  a  service  on  Sunday  because  they  were  unable  to  attend 
on  Saturday,  and  desired  to  go  with  their  families  to  a  religious  service 
once  a  week  (ibid.,  X,  364-5).  Fould,  the  Parisian  banker,  when  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (1843),  suggested  the  practicability 
of  such  a  compromise  (Voice  qf  Jacobs  III,  314).  In  1845  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  Frankfort-ou-the-Main  offered  two  thousand  thalers  towards 
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In  the  discussion  that  ensued  Pbilippson  stated  that  he 
considered  a  service  on  Sunday  to  be  an  urgent  need  of 
the  time,  and  desired  a  division  of  the  two  suggestions 
in  Adler's  resolution  and  a  separate  vote  on  each.  This 
was  not  agi*eed  to.  Holdheim  urged  that  the  conference 
contradicted  itself  by  this  declaration ;  it  had  adopted  no 
resolution  on  the  subject  of  the  transfer  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  yet  declared  by  this  statement  that  only  the  seventh 
day  has  a  sabbatical  character. 

Further  debate  was  disallowed,  but  each  member  was 
permitted  to  make  a  personal  explanation  in  giving  his 
vote.  Philippson,  Holdheim,  and  Hess  did  so.  The 
remainder  of  the  members  voted  in  favour  of  the  resolution 
postponing  further  consideration  of  the  question;  as  it 
happened,  this  postponement  proved  the  final  action  on 
the  subject,  for  the  fourth  conference  was  never  convened. 
The  Sabbath  question  was  not  broached  at  a  rabbinical 
conference  until  fifty-six  years  later,  when  it  was  discussed 
at  the  New  Orleans  meeting  of  the  central  conference  of 
American  Rabbis^.  The  Breslau  conference  was  bitterly 
criticized,  and  stigmatized  as  cowardly  by  the  radical  wing 
in  Jewry  for  this  action.  Geiger  took  notice  of  this  criti- 
cism in  the  publication  already  referred  to  a  number  of 
times,  and  defended  the  conference  ^. 

As  finally  adopted  by  the  conference,  the  resolutions  on 
the  Sabbath  read  as  follows : — • 

The  conference  declares : 

T.  That  the  restoration  of  a  worthy  celebration  of  the 

the  erection  of  a  new  synagogue,  on  the  condition  that  it  be  opened 
eyery  fortnight  for  a  reb'giona  sendee  on  Sunday,  when  the  organ  should 
be  played  and  a  sermon  delivered  {Orienif  VI,  178).  On  December  8, 
1850,  a  service  on  Sunday  afternoon  was  instituted  in  Vienna  for  the 
benefit  of  the  many  apprentices  whose  occupation  did  not  permit  them 
to  attend  on  Saturday  (AUgemeine  Zeitung  dea  JudenthumSf  XTV,  713). 

^  Tear-hook  of  Central  Conference  </  American  RabbiSf  XIL  The  Pittsburg 
Conference  of  1885,  however,  had  made  a  declaration  permitting  the 
oonducting  of  services  on  Sunday. 

■  JHe  driUe  Versammlung  devHacKer  Ba!tlbiner:  ein  wrl&vfigea  Wort  sur  Ver- 
stdndigttng. 
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Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest  and  consecration  is  one  of  ihe 
most  sacred  tasks  both  of  the  Israelitish  teacher  and  of 
each  individual  Israelite,  and  that  therefore  attention 
must  be  devoted  particularly  towards  arousing  an  ever 
livelier  consciousness  of  the  holiness  of  the  Sabbath  by 
an  edifying  divine  service  and  by  the  furtherance  of 
Sabbath  consecration  in  the  homes. 

3.  That  the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath  by  a  worthy 
and  dignified  divine  service  is  of  such  marked  importance 
that  activities  otherwise  prohibited  may  not  be  forbidden 
in  connexion  therewith,  and  that  therefore  everything 
which  conduces  towards  a  worthy  performance  of  the 
service  and  makes  the  participation  of  the  individual  in 
an  edifying  service  possible  is  permitted. 

3.  That  no  spiritual  activities  detract  from  the  Sabbath 
celebration. 

4.  That  if  a  cessation  of  one's  occupation  jeopardizes  his 
livelihood,  the  attending  thereto  on  the  Sabbath  by  non* 
Israelites  is  permissible. 

5.  That  in  cases  where  the  entire  temporal  well-being, 
where  property  and  possessions,  where  the  means  for  future 
livelihood  are  threatened,  no  religious  duty  is  violated  if 
precautions  to  save  these  are  taken  on  the  Sabbath,  nay, 
if  even  the  actual  work  of  saving  is  done  on  the  Sabbath. 

6.  That  in  case  of  danger  to  life,  whether  of  self  or  others, 
of  Israelites  or  non-Israelites,  everything  is  permitted,  yes, 
commanded  to  be  done  to  avert  this  danger. 

7.  That  the  over-great  rigour  of  existing  commands  for 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  injurious  to  such  obser- 
vance. Therefore  those  far-fetched  hedges  which  are 
intended  to  produce  complete  leisurely  rest  are  not  binding. 

8.  That  the  devices  which  were  invented  by  former 
authorities  with  the  purpose  of  alleviating  the  rigour  of 
Sabbath  observance,  but  which  seem  to  be  evasions  like 
Erube  Chazeroth  and  Erube  Tchumin,  are  inadmissible 
for  us,  nay,  superfluous — notably  the  latter  in  the  matter  of 
short  journeys  undei'taken  not  for  industrial  purposes. 
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9.  That  the  Jewish  soldier  is  obliged  to  perform  his  full 
military  duties  on  the  Sabbath. 

10.  That  the  Jewish  official  may  perform  the  duties  of 
his  office  in  as  far  as  he  is  obliged  to  do  so  on  the  Sabbath, 
with  the  understanding,  however,  that  he  strive  to  have  the 
spirit  of  consecration  permeate  his  home  on  the  Sabbath. 

11.  The  confei'ence  is  of  opinion  that  societies  for  the 
restoration  of  a  worthy  celebration  of  the  Sabbath  are  of 
benefit  under  certain  circumstances. 

These  resolutions  were  lamentably  inadequate.  True, 
they  declare  against  the  Talmudical  casuistry  of  Eruhe 
Chazeroth  and  Erube  T'chwminy  but  they  substitute  a  new 
casuistry.  There  is  no  bold  position  taken ;  a  painful 
hesitancy  is  apparent.  At  the  Frankfort  meeting  the 
oonfer^ice,  in  its  resolutions  on  the  liturgy,  had  opened 
a  new  path,  and  had  broken  with  such  Talmudical  stand- 
points as  were  outgrown,  but  at  Breslau  an  altogether 
different  spirit  seemed  to  pervade  the  meetings ;  a  confident 
consciousness  of  strength  and  ability  to  cope  with  the 
situation  marked  the  Frankfort  gathering;  a  halting  fear 
to  grapple  with  the  problem,  as  though  it  demanded  a 
prowess  greater  than  theirs,  lamed  the  powers  of  the 
participants  in  the  Breslau  meeting.  It  was  undoubtedly 
too  much  to  expect  that  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would 
be  found,  but  the  disappointment  was  none  the  less  keen, 
and  the  Breslau  Conference,  as  will  be  shown  later  on^ 
evoked  a  storm  of  criticism  from  both  the  liberal  and 
conservative  sides. 

Although  the  Sabbath  discussion  was  the  all-absorbing 
incident  of  this  conference,  other  questions  were  discussed, 
to  which  reference  must  now  be  made. 

Festivals. — The  commission  to  which  the  Sabbath  ques« 
tion  had  been  referred  also  reported  on  various  points  in 
connexion  with  the  observance  of  the  holidays,  notably  the 
question  of  the  observance  of  the  second  day.  Wechsler 
reported  for  the  commission^;   several  recommendations 

*  FrfAokcXUf  190-3. 
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were  made,  which  were  preceded  by  a  preliminary  address 
which  set  forth  the  reason  for  these  recommendations  in 
somewhat  the  following  language: — 

The  observance  of  the  second  day  lacks  all  reason  in 
our  time,  whatever  may  have  been  its  justification  in  an 
earlier  day.  The  reason  given  in  the  Talmud  for  this 
observance,  because  this  may  be  necessary  in  the  future 
when  the  restoration  to  Palestine  takes  place  and  the 
temple  will  be  rebuilt,  does  not  impress  us  very  deeply. 

Although  the  original  reasons  for  the  institution  of  these 
second  days  no  longer  obtains,  still  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  people  look  upon  them  as  holy  and  assign  to  them 
religious  significance.  As  long  as  this  remains  the  case  no 
good  reason  can  be  advanced  for  abandoning  them,  but  if 
because  of  their  frequency  they  become  a  burden  or  detract 
from  the  fervour  wherewith  the  first  days  are  observed,  then 
the  time  has  come  to  abolish  them.  It  may  be  that  this  is 
the  case  with  some  of  these  second  days  and  not  with  others. 
At  any  rate,  circumstances  may  differ  in  different  com* 
munities,  and  it  should  be  left  to  each  congregation  to 
determine  this  according  to  these  circumstances,  we  merely 
giving  the  assurance  that,  if  any  congregation  determines 
to  abolish  the  observance  of  these  days,  there  is  nothing  in 
Judaism  to  prevent  it. 

The  report  was  debated  at  length  \  and  the  resolutions 
as  finally  adopted  read  as  follows : — 

1.  The  second  days  of  the  holidays,  viz.  the  second  and 
eighth  days  of  Passover,  the  second  day  of  the  Feast  of 
Weeks,  New  Year,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  the  Feast 
of  Conclusion,  have  no  longer  any  significance  for  our  time 
according  to  our  religious  sources ;  the  second  day  of  the 
New  Year,  however,  deserves  special  consideration. 

2.  Therefore,  if  any  congregations  abolish  some  or  aU  of 
these  second  days,  they  violate  no  religious  ordinance  and 
are  thoroughly  justified  in  their  act. 

3.  If  there  be  serious  objection  on  the  part  of  soma 

>  ProtokoUe,  208-4S. 
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members  of  a  congregation  to  such  abolition,  a  holiday 
service  may  be  held  on  the  second  day,  but  the  prohibition 
to  work  on  that  day  is  not  binding. 

4.  The  prohibition  to  eat  leavened  bread  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  Nissan  (the  eighth  day  of  Passover)  is  not  binding. 

5.  It  is  permitted  to  blow  the  shofar  on  New  Year's  Day, 
and  to  use  the  four  prescribed  fruits  on  the  first  Day  of 
Tabernacles  when  these  days  fall  on  a  Sabbath;  in  such 
congregations  as  observe  only  one  day,  these  features  of 
the  observance  of  the  holiday  must  be  observed  when  the 
holiday  falls  on  Sabbath. 

6.  The  custom  to  abstain  from  eating  leguminous  plants, 
inclusive  of  rice  and  hirse  on  Passover,  is  absolutely  un- 
founded and  is  therefore  not  to  be  observed. 

Liturgy. — At  the  Frankfort  Conference  a  commission  on 
liturgy  had  been  appointed,  to  prepare  a  plan  for  a  prayer 
book  along  the  lines  of  the  ideas  developed  in  the  discussion 
and  contained  in  the  resolutions  adopted.  This  commission 
failed  to  agree  on  a  great  number  of  special  points ;  in  its 
report  to  the  conference  at  Breslau  these  points  to  the 
number  of  thirty- one  were  mentioned^;  it  was  found 
impracticable  to  discuss  these  points  in  open  meeting; 
it  was  therefore  resolved  to  refer  the  report  to  a  special 
committee,  which  was  to  confer  with  the  commission  on 
liturgy  and  report  during  the  session.  This  committee 
consisted  of  Elinhom,  S.  Adler,  Wechsler,  Holdheim,  and 
Philippson.  At  a  later  session  it  was  resolved  that  the 
report  of  this  committee  be  printed  and  sent  to  each 
member  of  the  conference^  with  the  request  that  objections 
and  suggestions  be  communicated  to  the  committee,  which 
should  report  a  definite  plan  for  a  prayer  book  to  the  next 
conference^.  In  this  connexion  mention  may  be  made 
of  a  communication  addressed  to  the  conference  by  the 
congregation  of  Coslin,  stating  that  this  congregation  had 
adopted  the  resolutions  touching  the  liturgy  passed  at 
the  Frankfort  Conference.      In  this  communication  the 

.   •  Protokoei,  33.  *  Ibid.,  371-4,  991. 
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foUowing  words  were  used,  which  are  reproduced  here 
because  they  express  exactly  the  status  of  the  conferences 
in  their  relation  to  the  congregations :  "All  your  resolutions, 
both  those  which  have  been  adopted  and  those  which  are 
still  to  be  adopted,  are  to  be  considered  not  as  irrefragable 
legislation,  but  only  as  deliverances  founded  upon  the  spirit 
and  the  pure  principles  of  Judabm,  which  every  individual 
congregation  can  modify  in  accordance  with  its  particular 
religious  needs  and  its  condition  of  culture^." 

CircuT/icisioTi. — At  the  opening  session  of  the  conference 
a  communication  from  Dr.  Adolph  Amhold  of  Breslau,  in 
which  he  set  forth  in  detail  the  sad  experience  he  had  had 
in  having  his  two  children  circumcised ;  the  first  had 
almost  bled  to  death ;  the  second  had  died  from  the  effects 
of  circumcision.  He  asked  the  conference,  not  for  a  decision 
of  the  question  as  to  whether  circumcision  was  necessary  and 
indispensable  for  the  Jews,  but  for  an  opinion  as  to  how 
he  should  act  in  the  future.  *'  Should  a  son  be  bom  to  me 
hei*eafter,  will  it  not  suffice  if  I  have  him  named  in  the 
synagogue  and  have  the  customary  benediction  pronounced ; 
can  the  state,  can  the  congregation  raise  any  objection  to 
such  an  initiation  of  my  sons  into  Judaism,  considering  the 
experiences  I  have  had  1 "  This  communication,  together 
with  others  on  the  subject  of  circumcision,  was  discussed 
in  executive  session.  Philippson  urged  the  necessity  of 
reforms  in  the  method  of  circumcision ;  he  declared  that 
the  operation  must  be  so  safeguarded  as  to  exclude  the 
possibility  of  fatal  results.  The  entire  matter  was  referred 
to  a  commission  of  three  consisting  of  S.  Adler,  Holdheim 
and  Philippson,  with  instructions  to  report  during  the 
sessions  of  the  conference.  The  commission  reported  on 
July  19,  and  after  a  lengthy  discussion  the  conference 
adopted  the  following  resolutions  on  the  subject  of 
cii*cumcision : — 

I.  It  is  necessary  that  every  mohd  take  a  thorough 
course  of  instruction  from  a  competent  physician  in  all 

^  ProtokoOe,  86. 
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matters  tonohing  the  operation,  pass  an  examination,  and 
have  a  license  (legitimation). 

2.  Any  mohd  who,  because  of  any  bodily  defect,  such  as 
trembling  of  the  hands,  near-sightedness,  &c.,  is  unfit  to 
perform  the  operation,  shall  not  be  permitted  hereafter  to 
fill  the  office. 

3.  The  operation  of  the  Pariah  with  a  surgical  instrument 
is  not  ritually  forbidden ;  it  is  therefore  to  be  left  to  the 
judgement  of  the  operator  or  the  assisting  physician  which 
method  is  to  be  used,  whether  with  the  nail  as  is  the 
traditional  custom  or  with  a  surgical  instrument. 

4.  The  mezizah  is  to  be  discontinued. 

5.  It  is  desirable  to  leave  the  after-treatment  to  a 
physician  or  surgeon. 

6.  It  is  necessary  that  a  medical  examination  take 
place  before  the  circumcision  in  order  that  it  be  deter- 
mined whether  any  bodily  sufiering  or  defect  make  a 
deferring  of  the  act  advisable  or  necessary. 

7.  In  such  cases  in  which,  according  to  a  physician's 
declaration,  a  child  has  died  or  has  sustained  lasting 
injury  from  circumcision,  and  it  is  therefore  a  fair  sup- 
position that  danger  to  life  and  health  threaten  a  second 
child  of  the  same  parents,  the  act  of  circumcision  is  to 
be  suspended  until  a  medical  declaration  has  been  given 
that  no  danger  of  any  kind  is  to  be  feared  as  a  result 
of  circumcision. 

The  conference  did  not  discuss  for  a  moment  the  ques- 
tion whether  circumcision  is  a  conditio  sine  qua  wm  of 
admission  into  Judaism.  The  resolutions  adopted  at 
Breslau  had  the  purpose  simply  of  reforming  certain 
abuses,  and  of  preventing  as  far  as  possible  any  ill  effects 
from  the  operation^. 

'  Dr.  A.  Amhold,  whoae  commtinication  had  caused  the  conference  to 
take  ap  the  cironmeision  qaestion,  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  conference,  entitled  IX9  Bescktrndung  und  ihre 
R^orm  mit  h$8onder$r  RHeksieht  <ntf  die  Verkandtwugm  der  dritten  Rahbiner' 
veraamnUungf  Breslau,  1846. 
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Mourning  Customs. — Another  matter  in   Jewish   life 
that  called  londly  for  reform  was  the  customs  observed  in 
connexion  with  death  and  mourning.     The  subject  was 
broached  at  the  last  session  of  the  Frankfort  Conference, 
but  was  considered  of  too  great  importance  to  be  disposed 
of  in  the  hurry  of  a  closing  session;    it  was  postponed 
therefore  to  the  next  conference.     Stein  reported  for  the 
commission  at  the  Breslau  Conference,  whose  final  action 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  number  of  important  reforms^. 
The  conference  declared  that  the  following  customs  which 
were  survivals  from  earlier  periods  of  Jewish  life,  viz.  the 
tearing  of  the  clothes  (r\v^p)y  the  abstention  from  shaving 
the  beard,  the  sitting  on  the  earth,  the  dispensing  with 
leather  footwear,   as   well  as  the   prohibitions  to  wash, 
bathe,  and  greet  acquaintances,  have  lost  all  significance 
and  religious  meaning  for  our  time,  nay,  more,  they  are 
inconsistent  with  our  religious  sentiment  and  are  therefore 
to  be  abolished.    The  conference  declared  it  to  be  advisable 
that  the  mourner  remain  at  home  the  first  three  days, 
counting  from  the  day  of  burial  (instead  of  the  first  seven 
as  hitherto),  in  as  far  as  this  is  compatible  with  the  higher 
duties  of  life  and  considerations  of  health.     Further,  the 
conference  advised  that  the  mourner  close  his  business 
altogether  on  the  day  of  burial  if  at  all  possible,  and  that 
on  the  two  following  days  he  himself  abstain  from  participa- 
tion in  his  business  although  others  may  conduct  it  for  him. 
Beform  of  Marriage  Laws. — At  the  Brunswick  Con- 
ference a  commission  had   been  appointed  to  revise  the 
Jewish  maniage  laws.     This  commission  did  not  report 
at  the  Frankfort  Conference,  but  a  question  propounded 
to  this  confei*ence  for  solution   by  the   congregation  of 
Bingen  was  referred  to  it.     The  question  touched  the 
method   of  reconciliation   of  the   Jewish   and   the   civil 
marriage  and  divorce  laws  '.     Also  at  the  third  conference 
the  commission  did  not  report  except  briefly  at  the  last 

^  ProMcoUe,  979,  990. 

'  BroiokoUe  der  tioeiUn  Rdbbfnervtnammlungf  189,  ssa. 
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session^  when  they  claimed  the  indulgence  of  the  conference 
for  longer  time  because  of  the  importance  of  the  work 
submitted  to  them.  However,  several  times  during  the 
session  the  subject  of  the  marriage  laws  came  to  the 
fore.  At  the  opening  meeting  Holdheim  submitted  a 
resolution^  to  the  effect  that  the  conference  devote 
attention  to  a  number  of  points  in  the  traditional 
marriage  laws  which  required  reform^  revision,  and 
changed  At  the  closing  meeting  the  commission  on 
marriage  laws  recommended  that  the  old  institution  of 
chalitza  be  declared  unsuited  to  modem  conditions  because 
'*the  levirate  marriage  and  the  chalitza  were  instituted 
in  a  time  when  the  views  on  the  position  of  woman, 
the  family  rights  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  individual, 
were  entirely  different  from  what  they  are  now ;  they  had 
their  origin  under  different  social  conditions,  and  they  are 
not  only  improper  but  unjustified  under  the  entirely  different 
views  and  conditions  of  to-day,  nay,  they  are  an  insult  to 
the  free  personality  of  woman,  an  insult  to  the  religion ; 
they  are  dangerous  fetters  which  must  be  loosed."  The 
commission  therefore  offered  the  resolution  '<  that  the  con- 
ference declare  that  no  other  conditions  are  necessary  for 
the  re-marriage  of  a  childless  widow  than  for  any  other 
Jewish  marriages  ^"  No  definite  action,  however,  was 
taken  on  this  recommendation. 

The  Position  of  Woman. — At  the  Frankfort  Conference 
a  commission  had  been  appointed  to  report  on  the  religious 
duties  of  woman  in  the  light  of  the  change  of  modem 
thought  on  her  position.  The  commission  reported  at  the 
Breslau  Conference  as  follows : — 

We  recommend  that  the  rabbinical  conference  declare 

'  ProtokolJe  der  dritten  Rdbbinerversammlimg,  9-1 1. 

*  These  saggestions  were  embodied  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  had  issued 
the  preceding  year,  entitled  VcrsehlAge  zu  einer  9$itgemd8sen  Reform  der 
JQditchm  Ehegeaetaey  der  nOchsten  Rdbbinerversammlung  smr  Pri^ng  Hhergehen, 
Schwerin,  1845. 

'  ProtokoUe,  298. 
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woman  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  religious  rights  and 
subject  to  the  same  religious  duties  as  man,  and  in  accord- 
ance herewith  make  the  following  pronouncements  : 

1.  That  women  are  obliged  to  perform  such  religious  acts 
as  depend  on  a  fixed  time^,  in  as  far  as  such  acts  still 
have  significance  for  our  religious  consciousness. 

2.  That  woman  must  perform  all  duties  towards  children 
in  the  same  measure  as  man. 

3.  That  neither  the  husband  nor  the  father  has  the  right 
to  release  from  her  vow  a  daughter  or  a  wife  who  has 
obtained  her  religious  majority. 

4.  That  the  benediction  dtk  ^^ry  K^r  C'  Praised  be  thou, 
O  Lord  our  God»  who  hast  not  made  me  a  woman ''),  which 
owed  its  origin  to  the  belief  in  the  religious  inferiority  of 
woman,  be  abolished. 

5.  That  the  female  sex  is  obligated  from  youth  up  to 
participate  in  religious  instruction  and  the  public  religious 
service,  and  be  counted  for  minyan,  and  finally 

6.  That  the  religious  majority  of  both  sexes  begin  with 
the  thirteenth  year^ 

Unfortunately,  this  important  and  interesting  report 
could  not  be  discussed  owing  to  lack  of  time.  It  was 
merely  read  at  the  last  session  but  one.  In  practice, 
however,  these  first  recommendations  on  this  subject  in 
the  history  of  the  reform  movement  have  been  carried 
out  in  reform  congregations,  notably  in  the  United  States, 
where,  with  the  abolition  of  the  woman's  gallery  in  the 
synagogue  and  the  introduction  of  family  pews,  much 
more  decided  steps  forward  have  been  taken.  Woman's 
religious  equality  with  man  is  fully  recognized  in  reform 
congregations.  Einhom,  in  presenting  this  report,  reviewed 
the  whole  subject  of  the  position  of  woman  in  Judaism, 
pointing  out  her  inferiority  in  the  public  religious  functions 
from  the  Biblical,  Talmudical,  and  rabbinical  standpoint, 

*  m  rnm  jatrro  mso,  in  contradiction  of  the  Talmudical  principle 
which  holds  the  opposite.     Talnu  Bah,  Kidd.,  99  b. 

*  Protokollef  265. 
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and  dosed  characteristically  as  follows :  "  It  is  our  sacred 
duty  to  declare  with  all  emphasis  the  complete  religious 
equality  of  woman  with  man  in  view  of  the  religious 
standpoint  that  we  represent,  according  to  which  an  equal 
degree  of  natui*al  holiness  inheres  in  all  people,  the  dis- 
tinctions in  sacred  writ  having  therefore  only  relative 
and  momentary  significance.  Life,  which  is  stronger  than 
all  theory,  has  already  accomplished  something  in  this 
respect ;  but  much  is  still  wanting  for  complete  equality, 
and  even  the  little  that  has  been  achieved  still  lacks  legal 
sanction.  It  is  therefore  our  mission  to  make  legal  declara- 
tion of  the  equal  religious  obligation  and  justification  of 
woman  in  as  far  as  this  is  possible;  we  have  the  same 
right  to  do  this  as  had  the  synod  under  Babbenu  Gershom 
eight  hundred  years  ago,  which  passed  new  religious  decrees 
in  favour  of  the  female  sex.  The  Talmud  asks  in  reference 
to  the  ntiUD  command,  ^^n  ^ya  xb  ^w  ^^n  ^ya  naa;  let  us 
interpret  this  principle  in  a  much  higher  sense  by  applying 
it  to  the  religious  life,  and  thus  enable  our  congregations 
to  make  use  of  powers  that  have  been  alienated  only  too 
longV 

Babbinical  Seminary. — The  commission  appointed  at 
the  Frankfort  Conference  to  present  a  plan  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a  rabbinical  seminary  reported  at  this  conference 
that  an  event  had  taken  place  during  the  past  year  which 
promised  to  make  possible  the  opening  of  such  an  institu- 
tion much  sooner  than  any  of  them  had  hoped  would 
prove  the  case.  Mr.  J.  Franckel,  a  wealthy  Jew  of  Breslau, 
who  had  died  recently,  had  left  provision  in  his  will  for  the 
foundation  of  a  rabbinical  seminary ;  upon  being  apprised 
of  this,  the  commission  had  addressed  a  communication  to 
the  executors  of  the  will,  informing  them  of  the  steps  the 
conference  had  taken  in  this  matter,  and  offering  the  assist- 
ance of  the  conference  in  carrying  out  the  work^  The 
commission  reported  further  that  they  had  had  a  personal 
interview  with  the  executors,  and  had  received  the  assur- 

>  PrctokoOe,  26$.  *  Ibid.,  993. 
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ance  from  the  latter  that  they  would  take  pleasure  in 
giving  the  fullest  consideration  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
conference.  The  account  of  the  well-known  rabbinical 
seminary  of  Breslau,  the  institution  which  Franckel's 
munificent  bequest  called  into  being,  does  not  belong 
here ;  sufficient  to  say  that  the  first  practical  suggestions 
for  such  an  institution  emanated  from  the  rabbinical 
conferences  upon  the  initiative  chiefly  of  Philippson  and 
Qeiger. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  two  preceding  conferences, 
BO  also  did  the  Breslan  Conference  arouse  a  storm  of 
opposition,  with  this  difference,  however,  that,  while  the 
Brunswick  and  Frankfort  Conferences  had  been  denounced 
chiefly  by  the  orthodox,  the  Breslau  Conference  called 
forth  the  scorn  of  the  radicals;  truth  to  say,  the  third 
conference  seemed  to  satisfy  no  party;  its  compromising 
attitude  put  it  out  of  favour  with  both  extremes^;  it 
was  notably  the  Sabbath  discussions  and  resolutions 
which  were  made  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  attacks;  the 
other  discussions  and  resolutions  were  passed  over  almost 
altogether.  The  conference  had  scarcely  adjourned  ere 
the  public  press  began  to  teem  with  denunciatory  articles, 
notably  the  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  the  Frankfurter 
Journal,  and  the  Oberpostamtazeitung ;  most  of  these 
ai-ticles  were  republished  in  the  Jewish  press.  The  first 
gun  was  fired  from  Frankfort ;  the  issue  of  the  Frankfurter 
Jourval  of  August,  1846  (No.  319)*  contained  a  bitter 
arraignment  of  the  Breslau  Conference  by  twelve  Jews 
of  the  city  on  the  Main;  it  opened  with  the  words 
**The  third  rabbinical  conference  has  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  German  Jews,  and  it  is  time  that  the  friends  of 
progress  in  Judaism  assemble  and  declare  openly  and 
freely  this  fact,  felt  by  all  and  denied  by  none."    The 

^  ''The  assembly  shares  the  fate  of  all  public  bodies  which  follow 
expediency  instead  of  principle ;  whilst  it  goes  too  far  for  the  one,  it 
does  too  little  for  the  other.*'     Voice  qfJaeobf  VI,  ii. 

*  Reprinted  in  Allgemeine  Zeitung  dee  JttdenthumSf  X,  505-8. 
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letter  called  the  rabbis  reactionary,  not  representative 
of  the  progressive  spirit  ruling  in  German  congregations, 
desirous  of  assuming  hierarchical  authority,  &c.,  &c.  The 
neglect  of  the  conference  to  declare  for  the  transfer  of 
the  Saturday  to  the  Sunday,  as  the  only  solution  of  the 
problem,  was  the  cause  of  this  diatribe,  as  appeared  from 
the  close  of  the  communication. 

This  arraignment  called  forth  a  number  of  answers  in 
defence  of  the  conference,  viz.  from  Leopold  Stein,  the 
rabbi  of  Frankfort  ^ ;  from  the  congregation  of  Alzey  * ; 
and  from  B.  Wechsler,  the  rabbi  of  Oldenburg,  in  the 
Bremer  Zeitung  of  August  18  3. 

A  second  attack  by  Frankfort  Jews,  supposedly  members 
of  the  defunct  Reform  Society,  declared  that  the  Breslau 
Conference  had  gone  backwai'd;  that,  whereas  the  first 
two  conferences  were  animated  by  the  reform  progressive 
spirit,  the  Breslau  Conference  was  characterized  by  rab- 
binical casuistry  * ;  this  too  was  answered  by  Stein  ^ 

Holdheim  too  voiced  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  radical 
element  in  a  number  of  open  letters  * ;  he  stated  that  the 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  liberals  was  justified, 
but  that  this  dissatisfaction  was  due  not  so  much  to 
the  results  as  to  the  spirit  that  pervaded  the  transactions 
.  .  . ;  the  conference  had  lost  its  place  as  a  guiding 
influence  in  Jewish  life,  which  it  had  maintained  in  the 
two  former  meetings ;  at  Frankfort  it  had  taken  the  bold 

'  In  the  same  newspaper  and  reprinted  in  Allgemeine  Zeitung  des  Juden^ 
thums,  X,  524. 
«  Ibid.,  X,  537.  *  See  also  ibid.,  528. 

*  Published  first  in  Frank/wrier  Journal  and  reprinted  in  AUgemeine 
Zeitung  des  Judenthumsj  X,  530-1. 

'  Ibid.,  573-4;  see  also  a  further  article  bj  Stein,  "Die  Babbiner- 
versammlung :  ein  Wort  zur  Verstftndigung  an  alle,  welohe  sieh  fOr 
dieselbe  interessiren,**  Isradit  des  neunzehnien  JahrhtmderU,  VII,  909 ;  cf. 
also  Geiger,  NacJtgeUusene  Sehrifien,  V,  19a. 

*  "Oifene  Briefe  fiber  die  dritte  Rabbinerversammlung,'*  IsraeUi  des 
neuneehnten  Jahrkunderts,  VII,  361-4,  369-79,  377-80.  See  also  an  anony- 
mous article,  **  Ein  Dialog  fiber  die  dritte  Rabbinenrersammlung,'*  ibid., 
989-93,  297-300. 
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position  that  the  Hebrew  language  was  not  an  absolute 
requirement  for  the  services,  although  it  had  stated 
that  its  partial  retention  was  advisable  under  present 
conditions;  it  had  not  sai/1  that  it  must  wait  with  a 
declaration  on  this  question  until  the  whole  community 
of  Israel  had  come  to  this  conclusion;  it  led.  How 
different  its  attitude  on  the  Sabbatii  question  at  Breslau ; 
here  it  feared  to  take  the  initiative  by  declaring  for  the 
only  possible  solution,  the  transfer ;  what  if  the  community 
at  large  was  not  ready  for  it ;  it  had  to  come  if  Judaism 
was  to  be  saved ;  the  conference  should  be  the  oigan,  not 
merely  of  present  day  but  also  of  future  Judaism,  and 
should  give  voice  not  alone  to  present  convictions,  but 
point  the  way  to  the  future. 

Qeiger,  the  president  of  the  conference,  was  moved, 
chiefly  because  of  these  attacks,  to  write  two  lengthy 
defences  of  the  work  of  the  conference,  before  the  official 
publication  of  the  proceedings  appeared.  Occasional  refer* 
ences  have  already  been  made  to  both  these  pamphlets^. 
In  the  former  of  these  pamphlets  he  reviewed  the  work 
of  the  rabbinical  conferences  in  general;  of  this  he  said 
they  sought  ^'to  clear  away  abuses,  to  breathe  into 
Judaism  the  living  spirit,  and  make  it  susceptible  of 
forms  suitable  for  our  time;  further,  the  conferences 
stand  also  for  the  historical  development  of  Judaism, 
building  on  the  past  and  preparing  for  the  future.  In 
this  spirit  the  Breslau  Conference  worked  also."  In  the 
second  pamphlet  he  met  the  attacks  on  the  attitude  of 
the  conference  on  the  Sabbath  question;  he  stated  that 
it  was  the  most  pressing  question  of  the  time,  and  the 
conference  had  to  consider  it.  It  would  have  been 
cowai'dly  to  evade  it,  as  many  say  the  conference  should 
have  done;  the  conference  could  not  possibly  suggest 
the  transfer  to  Sunday ;  an  institution  of  Judaism  that 

1  Vorldtn/lger  Bericht  Ober  dU  ThiMglM  der  driUm  renammhing  deutteher 
BabtHnaTf  Breslau,  1844 ;  Die  driUe  Venammlung  drntseher  JSabbiner:  mm  ror- 
Idt^flges  Wort  eur  Verstdndigunff^  Breslau,  1846. 
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has  existed  for  thousands  of  years  and  is  one  of  its 
very  fundamentals  cannot  be  legislated  out  of  existence 
by  a  rabbinical  conference.  As  for  a  service  on  Sunday, 
there  can  certainly  be  no  objection  to  a  supplemental 
service  as  long  as  it  is  not  a  Sabbath  service,  and  any 
congregation  can  institute  it;  but  many  fear  that  it  is 
only  the  opening  wedge  to  a  complete  transfer.  The 
conference,  although  asked  to  pronounce  upon  the  per- 
missibility of  a  service  on  Sunday  for  the  benefit  of 
such  as  do  not  attend  on  Saturday,  postponed  consideration 
of  this  question  ;•  but  it  is  only  postponed ;  the  conference 
will  have  to  take  it  up  next  year  or  some  other  time. 

However,  this  was  not  to  be ;  no  further  conference  was 
convened ;  when  the  Breslau  Conference  adjourned,  it  was 
with  the  full  expectation  that  the  yearly  meetings  would 
continue.  Qeiger,  in  a  letter  to  the  dissatisfied  radical 
element,  said:  ''Let  us  prepe^re  for  future  conferences; 
the  task  before  us  is  great;  let  us  aim  to  accomplish 
this  in  unity  and  mutual  understanding  \"  The  executive 
committee  appointed  at  the  Breslau  Conference  took  steps 
towards  convening  the  next  conference  at  Mannheim  in  1 847 ; 
this  conference  was  not  held,  because  the  consent  of  the 
government  was  not  received  in  time  to  convene  the  meeting 
at  the  appointed  time  * ;  the  executive  committee  requested 
opinions  from  members  whether  they  would  attend  a 
meeting  to  be  held  at  a  later  day  in  that  year;  after 
receiving  a  negative  reply  from  twelve  the  committee 
issued  a  notice  that  the  next  conference  would  be  held 
July  17,  1848'.  The  permission  to  hold  the  conference 
at  Mannheim  was  received  from  the  government  of  Baden 
on  Mai'ch  3,  1848.  The  executive  committee,  consisting 
of  H.  Wagner,  S.  Adler,  A.  Adler,  S.  Formstecher,  and 
L.  Stein,  addressed  a  communication  to  the  members  of 

1  Sendsehnibm  cm  die  VSUiche  BedacHon  des  ^*IaraelU  des  neunsehrUen  Jahi- 
hunderit,''  VII,  397. 

'  GeiRer,  JUdiache  ZeilscMriff/iir  Wi9$en9ch4nfi  und  Isbm,  VI,  170. 
'  AUffemeine  Zeitung  des  Judenthums,  XI,  60S. 
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the  conference,  dated  Worms,  July  24,  1848,  in  which 
they  say,  after  mentioning  the  fact  that  they  had  received 
the  consent  of  the  government  of  Baden  to  hold  the  con- 
ference at  Mannheim,  that  they  did  not  consider  it  feasible 
to  take  advantage  of  this  belated  permission,  since  they 
were  of  opinion  that  the  rabbinical  conference  no  longer 
met  the  needs  of  the  Jewish  situation ;  "  the  people  should 
and  must  have  a  voice  in  the  deliberations  and  decisions  '* ; 
therefore  they  proposed  that  a  synod  be  convened  to  take 
the  place  of  the  conference,  and  that  both  rabbis  and 
laymen  participate  in  this  synod  \  Hence,  the  conference 
at  Breslau  proved  to  be  the  last  reform  rabbinical  conference 
to  be  held  in  Germany  till  1868,  when  the  Cassel  Conference 
took  place. 

The  rabbinical  conferences  of  1844,  1845,  and  1846,  will 
remain  for  all  time  among  the  most  remarkable  gatherings 
in  the  history  of  Judaism ;  it  was  here  that  the  great  truth 
received  public  expression  that  Judaism  contained  in  itself 
the  power  of  adaptation  to  changing  needs  and  conditions 
of  life  in  the  successive  ages  of  the  world's  progress ;  it  was 
here  that  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  tradition  and  the  spirit 
of  modernity  met  each  other  face  to  face  in  public  view 
and  became  welded  in  firm  embrace.  The  conferences 
pretended  to  no  hierarchical  authority';  they  furnished 
the  platform  for  the  discussion  of  the  vexing  problems 
in  Jewish  life.  That  they  did  not  solve  these  problems 
does  not  militate  against  their  importance  and  usefulness, 
for  indeed  Qeiger  was  correct  when  towards  the  dose  of 
his  defence  of  the  Breslau  Conference,  he  wrote:  "The 
rabbinical  conference  is  the  most  powerful  agent  for 
progi*ess  in  Judaism,  the  institution  which  will  show 
itself  more  and  more  capable  of  meeting  the  needs  of  our 
religious  conditions  *  ** ;  it  is  an  eternal  pity  that  circum- 
stances prevented  their  perpetuation;  true,  it  is  in  vain 

^  AUgemeine  Zeitung  des  Jt4denihum8,  XII,  470. 

'  ProiokoUe  d«r  drittm  Venammlung  deutucher  Rahbinerj  266. 

■  Ein  voridu/fges  Wort,  la. 
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to  attempt  to  describe  what  might  have  been,  but  this 
much  may  be  said,  that  of  all  the  eai*ly  results  of  the 
reform  movement  the  rabbinical  conferences  of  the  fifth 
decade  have  gone  down  into  history  as  the  most  charac- 
teristic expression  of  that  task  at  which  the  present 
generation  is  still  labouring,  viz.  the  interpretation  of 
the  principles  of  Judaism  in  the  light  of  modem  conditions 
and  the  garbing  of  its  eternal  truths  in  expressions  and 
institutions  that  are  of  the  age  and  generation ;  in  other 
words,  the  emphasizing  of  the  all-important  truth  that 
Judaism  spells  development  and  not  stagnation,  for  this 
is  the  intent  and  content  of  the  reform  movement. 

David  Philipson. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 
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THE  ITINERARY  OF  BENJAMIN 
OF  TUDm^A  {concluded). 

Hebrew  Text. 

Grh)    •  D^a   hy   on^p   pw  ^*  i>KnmD    otn   D^^a   D^-in    nai 

'nDni>3i  "toaii>  pKac^  D^aii>Kn  Dm  onjc  niwDO  kw  "fc^^aii? 
i>i3^  Dw  pw  Dnnn  i>«  D^inyi  mai  i>inr  D^npiin  omrrn  cnoy 
Y"^^  D>3n  "HJ'  r*w^  *»^  D^^nn^n  'niwo  "pfcoi  •onoy  Dr6ni> 

^330  txr\  •jrn  pKo  nnrn  wn  pjr^D  nna  i>y  njw  «id  ton 

D>3i^n  Dm  mw3i  pB^D  HDB^  i>y  D^aB^n  pi)Di«  *^mt:na3  \n^  |no 
oyi  Dmnvra  oy  •'D^aaiBn  •dw  ^n  •jkbo  nyn  ?n^  pKi  "onDny 
Dvn^a  bb\i^  W?\sh  fKiD«  ^b^^k  paijinBoi  o«o  **TOn  N*m  w«d^b^  n3 

*  R  transposes  nVrjiS  cro»  i^b  d«oi  ;  A  nuron  -f^o  r6i3»a  Sw  D^'  rroV©  Dcoi 
DTD' "«».  —  •  R  r]^  i ;  A  rjHt  \D3.  — »  R  ony  '1  i^ob  (sic)  DTa'  *ib ;  E  la^pb. — 

*  Ab*rw».  — » Rov  a'»;  A  CMy  -rro  traw. — •  Rt^i^;  ErmV. — ^  AcrcnD.  — 

•  R  -|Vio  DID*  'd  dwdi  ;  A  onD*  nawo  dwdi.  — •  BM  |inw ;  R  pWD ;  A  |i»2 ; 
E  pw;  C  and  other  Edd.  Imtpd.  —  *•  RA  insert  m"VT.  — "  R  'CM-n 
(omitting  urwi)  rfroao  vrm  wyh  'pan  iw^pn  p«^  (omitUng  dhtp)  u'nm 
n^iQ  pHa  iVH.  —  **  In  BM  the  line  ends  with  van  pwS  van  being 
the  beginning  of  the  word  Traron  with  which  the  next  line  begins ; 
A  and  Edd.  dibwdh.  —  "A  R^aia  continuing  wn.  —  *•  A  D^wi  cm 
(Ed.  C  vryh)  H^ia  pna  t©h  (Ed.  C  D»ai^).  —  "A  inserts  dw.  —  "A  |HTr.  — 
"  A  pHi ;  R  omits  Dmrm  and  D^an  pr.  —  "  R  Dm^  and  omits  the  rest 
till-  after  DO'^woi,  note  a,  p.  665.  —  *•  A  "im  by  van  "la-jm  nv  ornw?  -pva 
w^  vo  pWD  TTm  fwro,  omitting  from  ro  to  wiD .  —  •'A  can  b»  jhidVid.  — 
•>  A  Dn^«»  Vd^  monaa  on©  nap  cno  «n.  —  "A  dtdtv  nrroa  ooVim.  — 
••  A  pDw.  —  •*  A  non  fw. 
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-rns?  J7^ -rr»r  i^trta  -^-^^X^r^r  9^  ^^^  -^-vm^-j^^n 
/^•t^.^ o-'ij*^*  v^nm-  ^ymvcj •j^  m* •^fr nt^w 

y-imna-w  jTrt:?  s^  t^*-^  aAt«t  ^%frv9  trrfmfn 
irr3^»*^  3|-r  XTTH  ^  av9-fn^y  snjy  ai9^>  tru^ 

:>P-i  4  vv^-viy  a^-?>Ti-  cr*'^^  tw:?  :»>  -m*^  -^n^  .nr^r^ 

•Cii^^Tm-  »:jt>5j^  fjBD  o^T  -^  r-f*  Win  ^tr  \"-»nat' 


Page  4  a  of  Casanatense  MS.  3097;  corresponds  with 

AsHER's  edition,  p.  12,  LINE  6,  TO  P.  I4,  LINE  I5 
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I  pK3  'niK  D^-DitDi  **n2in  D>^nB^  ono  d^>3di  i>3Kt:n  >nnK 

•  on  ^n  Dn^wn  onwi  Dm  DiTitdod  ncv  *ni3i>cD  i^ani  onvoTX 
DrDi  .D^T^m  'V  ira  7\2)  ♦"|Kii>n  ip  dv  n^^  i?rro  jnidkdi 
•Knnv  i>K  Knpin  'iman  naien  in*i  dv  '"'a  iSio  nn^nsa  Doi^in 
"nrro  iniK3i  -^^n^Ka  pi«3  (sic)  "ni>^an  kst  ni>MT  nrroi) 

^3n:i  niTDi  D^om  nma  ra^i^iD  jhd  pivam  "i>inn  nnn  tini 
"rn«3  iom  mip^n  ^^'vb^itsn  hy^  in?  d«w  d^^di  ni>tDi  "nv^Dp 

•  Dmn^  "^B^  iM  nil  onvo  fn«  r\br\r\  "Ks-n  c^n  km  nancn 

•  DnW  "D^HND  1M   nai   •*Din^D   KM   DVD   *1P  T^ns  B^i^r  DWSI 

''n  D>nvDi>  DWD1  :"w^nuN  wsr  p^in  p  db^  ••p^n  wn  ijn 
Kin  Dii»3  "nna  bv  tukim  "r6n:n  n^yn  onvo  km  |  Dn:>nX 
OB^  Dcn  .DMi?r  '^D^D^JK  nyajT  iddtqi  .••i>^3  bn  nm  .|m^D 
pKnipi  •ijoa  fTK  ^B^^K^)  nnw  i^K^e^  pK  ^^nb  nm  niWD  ^na 

^D«  i>33  ^B^3K  nowin  .ptDKB^  i^K  '•^033  ^KIB^  pK  ">B^3K  HDJ^^ 

••nnm  i>5r  D^moai  ni^nea  nnK  an:©  »Di>i3  pama  'a^w  "ppK-iy  i>K 
"*inDD3  'nsnvc^  id3  rrone  jnijr  ^m  ninp^  panw  i^aa  >e^^  ^3 
^3w  •nninn  nK  pd>^dd  nacn  mc^  bai  ♦"parm  wkb^  wan^Mi 
Dmo  ^a  ^^nenD  bx   };*\ir\y  ^^^i^aK  13  pama  '^k  ••'ne^  pK 

^  A  DHDr.  —  '  Here  R  resumes ;  A  continues  cno  om.  —  *  A  prsoi 
D*na«  orm ;  omitting  navi.  —  *  R  A  rrotaon.  —  •  R  A  craw  ]irrtn  ■»  jwdkdi 
oi»-rcy.  —  •  RAniHO«A«?. — ■'RAorfljran.  —  •  A"iaio-pi.  — •  Rht?]^^.  — 
*•  A  r6nn.  —  "  R  nana  nVnn  ro»irt.  —  "  R  A  "qtoh.  —  "  A  rwi  Vrr  ^n.  — 
"  R  A  wpo.  —  "  R  mv^oyn  ph  ;  A  mT»«n.  —  *•  R  omits  Vma ;  A  "pna  oVn 
Vnn.  —  "A  mrmp  'stdi  rm'D  ^rQ^  rvonys  bna  orroy.  —  "A  m»^aTom  amn.  — 
"  A  pHo.  —  *•  A  *roTO  vortiH.  —  "  R  p;^  c»  "pi.  —  "  R  tro  «mi  hvi 
H»m ;  A  wn  >m.  —  *•  R  mwa  'j ;  A  rjM  d'wSw.  —  •*  R  omits  fro  ©^ ; 
A  DirrD  irm  ona^  nwon  dvd  "»  ctroi.  —  *  A  cncy  (similarity  of  3  and  n).  — 
*•  RA  TWTQ  mn  o'l'n  -lyi,  —  "^  R  ^«  i^man  paao.  —  ••  A  nVi-u  -I'y  irm, 
omitting  onso.  —  **  R  A  ncv  instead  of  via ;  A  omits  ]w*^  mn.  —  **  R 
Vj  b^i.  —  "  R  f]^  i  103 ;  A  crt^H  io3.  —  ••  0  foL  6i  begins  with  'tom  but 
omits  pH.  —  ••0  nraD ;  R  pjo^  "????•  —  **  ^^  pp»Ht  rrtca ;  0  St  rroaa 
]*»pHi» ;  A  *m  rro'aa  Vaa  ^wan  noaa  nmn  j^naww  bn  rrcraa  Srw*  pH  'wawS  rrw 
l^'pwTOP.  —  "A  omits.  —  ••  O  minn.  —  »^  RAO  tidd  tea.  —  ••  R  pww ; 
A  omits  'a  'v  'ai,  also  nan.  —  *»  0  omits.  —  ••  R  vfM.  —  "0  adds  Tttntn* 
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"annni>  Si^ni  anns  dm^i  v^  .•d^^b'  ^:  ^^ob  nntnn  hk  pd"«ddi 

•}yw  nontc  '3n^n  in*ian  ii>Dn  ^^d  nnim  Kim  D^itm  D^^an  D^pn5> 

nr  ^D  *'Di>iyi)  np  nK3p  orr^^ii  "*i«*i3ai  awn  ^oway  ^k  p^did  bn 
**nnK  .nacra  "onDyo  ^jjt  tw^  wm  .**)i>  nonca  fjnva  kd3  mry 
DnvDi  ncin  nopio  lyivi  nn:n  Dii)^3  "nvi^w  "n^DC^m  tun  "nyca 
nai  ni^n:  n^y  eom  onu  *ivd  nm«  *aaiD  -iwh  ^d  noin  ni)  r« 
nb^  .na  **B^  nann  on^w  "d^tiiTI  ;«nann  niKp^i^Di  ^^O'IAv 

•  nnva  non  pKm  •oijiyo  •^■13  i^n  **k5>  *:hm  nnp  noo  na  it 
npcTDi  pKH  i>3  nD3D)  ini>K  tsnna  n^ra  nnw  dvd  «in^  "neom 

mye^  ny^i>  nt:3Pa  "wan  "b^«^  moy  Dni>  b^i  :»^nninh  nnipB^i> 
''aa  BDTO  .D^on  ima  ••nnn  ^«  "od  i)y  n\ti  "^niKNT  n^^i^y 
I  noaoi  nw'n  nSye^  nye^ai  [Dn:>n  ^^d  i>y  "^niDK  a*'^  n^oyn  wm] 
p.DV  1^0  i?rro  DnvD  p«  noai  nw^i  ni>y  naa  o  oyit^  \rm 
DIM  DV  i>aa)  .pKH  ^vn  "«i>K  noa^  k^)  tioyn  >vn  "noan^  c»o 
naz^  i^n  "'diki  onvoai  lyiva  rnaoi  **TiDyn  nrw  d*ik  itid 

•  rnaoi  *niD  wn  **m>  i>aai  lai  la  *'Dvn  nwn  ni>y  ^a  *^Knni) 

*  O  y^yo^  ropn.  —  •  R AC  m*a  pi.  —  •  O  inaerts n;  A  »a"i  (E  has  S«an 'i).  — 

•  O  A  mVnp ;  R  AOomit  V©.  —  •  R  v*v.  —  'A  mserts  onso.  —  '  R  omits.  — 

•  A  '»  Sab  naiVo.  —  •  0  nnaSH  (sic).  —  "  R  aVo  *;^  p  faonDjii  Tp» ;  0  p 
aVTD"Q«  |a«  »Sy ;  A  aVwD*a«  p  »Sy.  —  *'  R  O  pby ;  A  on-no.  —  "  BM  -ttrum,  as 
elsewhere.  —  "  R  O  oSv.  —  **  A  f>  noiin  Kin  >3  psa  1M03  ywn  wm.  —  "  R 
onayo  OD  aiDi^  wim.  —  *•  RO  nnnn.  — "A  nw.  — "  R  rnHm.  —  "  O  >wv3.  — 
••  A  aaDD-  —  "A  oynw.  —  "A  omits.  —  *•  O  D»Trrm.  —  •*  O  A  omit  v* ; 
R  transposes  from  u*rim  to  to  wrongly  after  oVtra.  —  ••  O  A  do  ti'  hVi 
aS«  hVi  mp  hVi  'vdo,  —  ■•  R  vfn,  —  *^  A  omits.  —  "  AO  Tttrm.  — 
••  A  D^\  —  ■•  R  inserts  Sd.  —  "  O  nrmSi ;  A  nninnSi.  —  "A  vrv  S©.  — 
••  R  "oa© ;  A  oxo  ^zyo ;  £  nniH  laatj.  —  **  R  onuon  rrS»  nirw ;  O  n%  niona? 
num;  A  omits  from  ronb.  —  "  OA  ^th  wm.  —  "A  irw.  — "  O  wm 
rvM  mcj?  D*n©D  Torn;  A  i3-w  moH  rrra»  dtw  kvti.  —  ••0  noM ;  A  noD.  — 
••  0  HbM  THm ;  A  D«  o.  —  *•  So  BM ;  R  "luwi  w  dth  mo ;  0  o-w  mo 
lum;  A  TW  DTH  omH  mo.  —  **  0  yatn.  —  *■  A  ShS;  RO  add  'n\  — 
^  R  has  crrr  after  '3,  O  after  n^ ;  A  omits  it  —  *^  O  adds  n\>\ 
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DnDH  mi>pa  D^nn  d^mi  imc^a  nima  nn^en  •D^noim  D^i>jnD 

D^nSnoD  inw  pD^inoe^  onmoi^  D^naioi  D^^awi  ni^ro^  ^ba  |n)« 
Dni>c^  "pirn  pi  D^ai  nnva  d^^db^  "onn  D^nm  .DipD  ^•i^aa 
D^nn  p  rann  dijc  "^k^  djc  '^dw  •«Mn  pM  DiTnn:  rP^i'To 

"D^i«D  ^B^3K  'nDuei  ."nw\n  ninp  no  ^»d  dt«  ^»  pi^WBi  :"Dni> 

nyeoi  -pKn  od  noaoi  ••nw^n  ni^ip  Kin  Qainoi  iiknt  nii)y  pa 
IHW103  pyniT  Dm  ♦•♦Dnwa  laa  apnm  i^nir  p^K  ni>ip  niKNi  pKB^ 
15^  •D^onn  p^^ai  'mytm  onvip  m«ai  ooipo^  niton  aw  nnKi> 
D^iB)  »nann  n>vh^\  dwb^i  *^D^Dat(i  ••nnanaT  «p^n  |ni> 
nirm  "'^^opi  ••Dmann  "D^^nenD  ito  mpn^  ^roi  d^jibki  Q^jiabi 
••i>a  nni^o  f-wni  "•waajn  "^mniai  "painai  pe^iyi  "nnnanai 
i»«n  "ni«^n  nD>Di  tron  mpiDO  dhik  ppeiD  '^Tum  nwam  oid 
••n^i>ii>B^  D^B^n  nyanxij  "iid^  db^d  D^n«Di>  xa^eo  [nii<^n  o]  ''aa 
"n^i>ii>Bn  •Da  db^  **ni>Dui  ninDa  K^n  dk>dt  inn  *«nai>in  nnK 


*  R0A-mrnnD3D. — •  Afna^.  — »  RA  Vnj  raw.  —  *  ROAfwtea. — 
•  R  UTS*  »*» ;  O  A  have  rwpb.  — •  O  A  inaert  t^.  —  "^  A  d*D3M.  —  •  0  A  nrajai 
riDrrw.  —  •  R  omits  from  the  preceding  rm^ona.  —  "  RO  Vd^.  —  "  RO A 
omit  onn.  —  "  (0  pOTon).  —  "  0  taw —  **  R  Txy^  cm  p  d-w  teK*  dh  *»dhi 
OTiw)  \  A  has  i^p'Vtoi  o^jitt  V©  |diwi  ]o  pnpb  yiHrf  'Vnxi  *VTi*a  "wo  o^aTDfo?  D'am 
p»a  orrrma.  —  "A  *oo.  —  *•  R  onS ;  X^h  omitting  zhxsh.  —  "  RO  A 
or6  mncn  oiDn  (A  inserts  onw)  o.  — "  R  TiH»n  p  uhxs  onan  no  ooo ; 
O  TiHvi  nrA]>  mn  no  >aco ;  A  TiK*n  mVp  >«i  no  '3iro  onS  onowi,  —  "  R  (Nenb.) 
pKn.  —  *  R omits bH.  —  **  O  ver\. — "  O inserts dv,  Ana.  —  "  Remits 
mn ;  0  niMnr  m^  (see  note  i8) ;  A  omits  from  the  last  preceding  -iihvt.  — 
•*  A  pKa.  —  •*  ROA  urt)  w'  p^aai.  —  ■•  RA  m^aiaTu;  O  rvi^aTa-Q.  — 
^  RA  onvKi;  O  irsaw.  -—  *•  R  omits  nain;   A  sabstitntee  pnm.  — 

"•  O  D»3TiD-iD.  —  ■•  R  oniaa'i;  A  o'am-in.  —  "  R  trmop;  OA  trDtDp 

••  R  wmaiai ;  O  HmaDJi ;  A  mawai.  —  ••A  o^nnci.  —  "  R  u'Tva\ ;  0  ^mai ; 
A  omits.  — ••A  substitutes  o»a:n.  —  ■•  RO  too.  —  »^  R  onut^n  lanDi; 
A  -mm  *ooi  (cp.  note  15) ;  O  A  eontinae  -mm  o.  —  ••  Ed.  P  inserts  rtrrs ; 
RO  .  .  .  DVD>.  —  **  So  also  RO  here  and  presently;  AV*av.  — ^  RnriM 
•]^;  OAiVmnH,  Aomits"pn.  —  "ROAbBW.  — *■  AVa«n, 
VOL.  XVIII,  X  X 
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D»3nDi  rwTO  Mi>Kn  trrnn  'yaiK  bi  ♦on^s  ^aa  nainn  nynn 
^•b^  fc6i  •  Dr.^  mryai  niraoa  DO^n  rrw  ^n  i>3i  nmi  nto  trnca^ 
DnvDD)  :auD  "fe  m<i>D  d^t  nam  knti  mra  nacnnD  pK 
p»  Dipoi  -nann  ksti  nwDna  "^ne^  nonpn  DnvDi>  nc^nnn 
nann  w  "iVy  hdv  nnvw  mi  ."dint  ly  d^-u  D^nam  niomn 
:"*iKO  prn  **p»  "D^^atci  **TDa  D^a  Dm  "moipon  i>a3  iko 
pn  Dcn  ♦jnwi  i>aa  "vnoa  'k-u  nb  Hwaa  ^e^  in«  mop  or  en 
^sr  "ror  WTB  in«  ip^  Dn  -Dnp  ^ons  n^'p  '^an  nro  nD»  n^ 
.•"nY3  i^  laK  in5^  i>K  •iniK  ptnipi  Dan  To^n  ecm  "hdm 
nwona  'n  |b^u  pK^  db^i  "pi^nD  mj^c^  li^noa  'annn  "D^nvoai 
Jp«nima  tp  k^hi  Dnw  *'n%co  «6«r  n^a  Den  |  ."D^ai>n  icvn 
DB1  •nann  K^m  .oooyn  x^m  "otDe^  ^k  pyi>  w  wi  dbi:i 
••an^an  ^Ki>  w  db^  •Dmi>D  D^na  D^in^o  ••u^nia«  oac^  p»-nD 
D^iw  toa  Den  •nn^ai^  dv  ^vn  Dirci  .onw  D^nxo  naa  dbh 
^vn  DB1D1  iD^'iw  "p^n  Den  DT>  *vn  "nne  v^^ob  db^di  ••"D^'nT 

*  O  iVin  'J©;  A  •]Vin  -»w.  —  •  R  rT^n;  E  n*DM. -— »  0  Hm33DW>;  RA 
TwrrouM ;  both  eontinue  few.  —  *  RO A  o»a.  —  •  A  V»3«yi.  —  •  O  *w»^ 
l^in ;  A  ']^  rarV«n.  —  "^  RO  add  T»n ;  A  adds  rfrron  Tyn ;  RO  A  contmue 
onso  bu^i,  omitting  from  n^Erui  to  raVin ;  perhapc  it  is  a  dittolepsy,  and  the 
original  text  read :  rvrai  n*rfw>,c^uc  rhtxn  onso  *r\zn  nVnanTrn  poc«  yn 
onsD  Vixa  roVn.  —  •  RO  rm-w.  —  •  R  ibVn.  —  "A  ninm  na^cca  o'DVn 
rQ«i3  pH  pKa  fw.  —  **  O  too  mAo.  —  "A  naioTpn.  —  "A  adds  nn.  — 
"  ROAomitn'r.  ^"  RAnmiiTon  Vdii;  Ocnpontoai;  Eaad£dd.CFA 
haye  the  snooeedlng  passage  about  the  pillar  ywcn  ....  do  «n  heie  (after 
the  first  iMo)  ;  but  while  Edd.  C  and  F  leave  that  passage  of  the  pillar  in 
the  singular  number  to  be  followed  by  the  plural  of  o^nai  om,  £  reads 
'133  mm,  and  A  pun  toa  omoD  . . .  u»rm  omray  d«  «n,  —  "  O  too.  — 
"  OAo^aaw.  —  *•  ROpii.  — »•  ROAthott.  — »  Rwioa;  0AhV)&c  — 
•*  R  O  wow.  —  »•  A  PD33n ;  E  noaan  ^.  —  *•  R  low ;  O  omits.  —  ••  O 
n^swiaH ;  R E  -isjia« ;  A  tsms-qh.  —  **  RE  onsoi.  —  ••  BM  cnVa  jmn ;  R 
omits ;  O  DHaVra  im ;  A  «rato  (n'oVia)  n^rr;  E  and  Ed.  C  mho  -rrfm  vm.  — 
•^  R  nwo  fi ;  A  C'rt«  m>^.  —  «•  R  pc^  f»  pw^ ;  0  DO«rtH  j^;  A  ^Kprrt 
DDO  bH  pb ;  O  A  continue  H*n.  —  "A  inserts  TO3  DWt  rrAwrr  un*bp.  —  *  R 
ari'Q^ ;  0  i'wa^a^ ;  A  jvtq  W>  ;  E  'umabub ;  Edd.  0  tviti  *n6  and  F 
s'MS'a  M.  -^  "  A  omits  the  last  passage.  —  **  R  WXVT"^*  ^  P^^ 
cv  »sn  before  rmo  vnch ;  E  KDonaob ;  A  wncn^ ;  Edd»  C  and  F  Kren»S.  — 
**  R  n>KO  hi  O  pf)voo;  A  omits  from  this  no  till  the  next  on. 
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•  •nn^D*ii>  mxDnD  '*i  dwd)  Dmrr  trnKo  loa  on  M^dd^  dv 
ron  1D3  wi  *n3DDi>5>  D^o^  'n  WW)   •D^T^rr  •"'c^n  loa  Den 

"Dnc^  1D3  on  "mnoi  cnno  p  trc^  "*i)Djn  "i>na  pn 

nni«  mai  Dn«w   >t  i>y  r\otA  \  ^^  rhihn  n^M^a  n^ym   .^iDiij^D^ip 
*^DntD  nton  dt«b^  nipiw  wini  nnc^  "n>nwm  "ni>n:  noDm 
rwa  DB1  :dm  nj;^'  "*iy  Tin  nytw  •"nj«^i>  nviw  i^^o  ii>nD 
nro  Dcn  •**D^  "pra  "linD  im  "nNm^aoN  b^  bc^n  bv  nb^oo 

nwinnB^  no^on  b^  •n^awr  i>B^  "^Kna  inaon  ••e^n  i)y  '•Den 
••li>ncD  aiyon  •»p«D  w  pv  ^nwD  ni>  pnni>  "ik  ra  Dr6ni> 

onD^^  pv  pKD  *nnK  w^dd  hmi  o^ons  "or  hmb^  ny  •dto 
tan  **^w  r»K  ^DnniB^  iddh  om  ^^n-uaoK  i>B^  mio  nnx  D^m 

^  B  "iDppb  ;  O  transposes  and  reads  or*  nm  ''Vpach ;  A  omits ;  see  note  33, 
p.  668.  —  •  B  nron)  ;  O  A  transpose  nwc"W  (A  w-ih)  i  nroib.  —  •  A  c«i 
nwD  MtJ3.  —  ♦  B  r^npij  ;  O  nnnoVS ;  E  vft^th ;  A  rtnrt ;  Ed.  0  nVno^.  — 

•  A  Smtro.  —  •  B  Twrrao^wh;  O  'vnn'^zhvh ;  A  mrrcDa^.  —  '  B  irao^^ 
'o  IVd  ;  0  pipo  Dn-oSD^ ;  A  omits  from  after  nHni:D3S<^  and  continues 
pTpTtD  DTTDDa^.  — 'A  (not  Ed.  C)  omits  from  the  preceding  ■»«  tp.  — •  B 
xmtch,  —  *•  B iViTMtonH ;  Od'Vwddth;  Ecrfrmxyn^;  Atdchh.  — "OmartH; 
A  DTroD3^.  —  *•  B  pa  >d3  tw ;  O  Vru  pa  Dtn ;  A  Vnn  nr  pa  owi.  — 
"  BOA  Tion.  —  "A  roTMoh.  —  "  B  5 ;  0  crew;  E  continues  »na.  — 
*•  B  has  nono  instead  of  noDn  Dm  Dvfih ;  O  u^mtcn^ ;  A  ibcth,  see  note  xo ; 
BA  continue  rpoiVon.  —  "  B  A  vMm  rubidj,  —  "A  omits  from  naai.  — 
*•  B  rronm.  —  ••  B  objd  rwn  dth©  d^wj  tovq  ;  A  d»K)"i  dj'wd  u^w  njjnai 
cno  DT».  —  "  OA  omit  yffvh  Tywo.  —  "BOA  isn,  —  "0  nn-nSD^; 
AnHmxo^.  — •*  BOAVia.— ••  BOEom.— ••  Oomits.— *^  Amrwan; 
E  reads  mawDS  Vt30  nc»  ovi. — ••  BTwnxDDH;  OHnroDrtM;  ArmmxDSt.— 
"BOArroji. — ■•  Bvma. — "  B  Vu ;  A  rwno ;  B  instead  of  mroDn  tei,  &c^ 
cnVrrt  noiai  ^  %i.  —  "  B  anro  pnoi  p»  f^wa;  A  omits  ih.  —  ••  OA 
pMDi.  —  **  O  T^PTOOi.  —  »  B  3  5  A  D*PDn.  —  ••  A  |n>H.  —  "^  0  A  p 
riHiDn.  — "A  Dv«  TP.  —  ••  B  to'DDTt;  A  n3«co  iwa.  — *•  BO  ima  nrw 
TDDoSt  V© ;  A  cn-DDa^  wo  nmt.  —  **  B  mint ;  A  Dmro ;  0  omits.  — 
**  B  'ai3;  O  ^v. 
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K^am  Dnn  onD^a  onm  ^iy  nnn  onajmrtD  u^ytvn  ^\ti  noan  fan 
wm  •"HW  naai  am  *p3  d^»  li^i'  ^^  P*in  iddh  wrm  c^wn 

fn  KVDB'  Ty  v*iajn  tm  nni^on  ^d  now  'nDp  i>3W  mn  on 
mprm  'nnciD  ^b  rwy  nrw  m^  ♦•oe^  DnD\n  ^d  «ai  hw  rrm  r^^ 
inaci  •viajn  toon  dpi  d^3  d^3b^  rnr  ly  my  '^ah  ii>  ronn  p 
03  ii?^nnn  rw^m  "m^n  inwoi  •wnn  "ni>^i>3  oam^  tti>m  rwnDn 
ni>nan  ^nn  riK  "inph  ."niim:  nvanai  nirDD3  w  Kui>  dhk 
Dvn  iy  'oir  Sy  nrm  Dm  "onDp  wi  (sic)  *'DKonp  "rwnpon 
Doivn  odJj  na  ni^  Dn«D  ii>D  ^b^^k  iiy  ^by  vh\]  ^^^  nova  nrn 
D^tcn  i>a  ^a  dm  ^ahn^  p^o  nni^cn  i^nao  •["nrn  Dvn  ny 
n«D  ii>no  •^pim  iniK  p«n  "nioipDn  i^ao  "nK^m^oK  i>K 
pinno  wen  Dooon  r^^^i^  *npUK  noie^n  n^wo  n^i^ai  Dva  i^nD 
n\J^  bx)  D^oyn  "^ai^  nbn  nnino  pK  K>ni  .ra^a  pahm 
1p*"Knna3ii>i  "n^D^^a  pKo  |  ■■inK  wd  db^  D^^a  dttk 
"n^^oni  ••nnafjpi  '•n^i^^pv  ">ai>Di  "n^i^iD)  '•nixae^iDi 
*^n^onpi  "•n>3ipni  ~nmhai  "n^nu^Ki  "|o>rai  "nnrai 


'  R  ftddfi  pyiw.  —  'A  mnorr,  —  '  O  A  -p  ;  R  omits.  — «  O  DnmDrro ; 
A  ma^  "imD  to ;  R  oontinues  d«  rrmS.  —  •  R  ow.  — •  R  omits.  — "^  R  adda 
bMi.  —  •  R  toi  HVT.  —  •  R  KTin  |DDn  Dp  TO,  omitting  ^-ayi.  —  *•  R  U)^  — 
"  R  Hrn  DWTO1.  —  "  R  omits  mVm;  OA  tnmspose  m^roai  nvam.  — 
"  ROA  insert  m^.  —  "  A  omits.  —  '»  ROE  Dwonp ;  A  do»tp«  —  "  R 
OiCDp ;  E  »  text ;  A  Dnc>3  and  continues  onv.  —  ^^  So  R  O  E  A,  but  O  E  A 
have  pK  instead  of  "|Vd  and  read,  correctly,  Tn,  and  EA  put  to?  after 
onsD ;  E  has  Vn  for  ro.  —  "  R  rwn-oo^'jHb ;  O  nrnaao^ ;  A  TTH»iT3rob«.  — . 
"  R  has  D^'un.  —  "  O  A  pmo ;  O  oontinues  iVnoo.  —  •*  R  rrpiaH  timo 
pmo  D»3CDn  Dvnt  "wwri ;  O  omits  ncnxcn ;  A  npiiH  (E  i>«d)  ni«o  m^m.  — » 
•■  R  Vd^i  msTHn  Sab  minD.  —  "A  has  instead  irw  tsd  :  rwm:c3b«  Sm  ;  E  St 
'tc«D3'S.v.  —  »*  R  rrc^n ;  0  rroaa  ;  E  «2?a*Vn ;  A  >nD3»to ;  Ed.  Ferrara  n^raSHii. 
—  •»  R  rwrnDTS ;  E  A  rw-narjiVi.  —  ••  R  roppipi ;  0  m3d«toi  ;  E  n»ipDnffi ; 
A  nttDTOi.  —  "^  O  trViDi ;  E  h^Vio.  —  ■•  E  7S01 ;  A  »Eto.  —  ••  R  rw*Vs>si ; 
O  fcrVpyi;  E  »V*pDi;  A  rr^ypDi.  —  *^  R  mmSp;  O  H^iaVp;  E  Edd.  and 
A  omit  from  30  to  35.  —  "  R  rwaoni ;  O  rr:nmi.  — •*  R  HKnoi ;  0  Hnw.  — 
»'  R  omits;  O  pa^troi.  —  »*  R  nHnriw ;  O  Hnpaiwi.  —  ••  R  mrurtia'j  j 
O  HnaV>3t.  —  "  R  rwripni ;  O  >ryipm ;  E  rroipTM ;  A  rrmpii.  —  "^  RO 
omit  I  E  n^^iDip  j  A  rriu'ip. 
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a^ym^^M^  awe  svwyT^ r^VKT^^J^  w:^  ^y^' 

r^^vn  ?m^*rya^:i w:yi -jnr^  rwv  p^rv  j^vn^  h 

^\;^VS  yj^n  ^y^  i^Siy*^  or^'crn  pVJ9i  •      "  a^nvfy^ 

-ar^'n':y^wvn3»i  r^tstr  yn  a^ir  if  ny^^'^w^jp 
^r^yy  ^ny^  -v^  *^n^  ^g^jy^*  3^  ^'•W^  Y-^  JT?^^ 

:rnj^nvT  s^  1^^^      '•  ;u679^  r-^  p^  a^^  n?  ^(w^ 
nv^3^  r^:^^^'^  nw*  nrv>^»  cr^iyj^f  tr^w^  y^^os^ 

3^        ^T?^5?  -tiw  ^DCa  yue  r^na  o^-w?  o^t^  ^ 

:^^r^  ny^'S^r^  ry^  TT^  -^^^  v«w  :yw^^  ^wi  ^r^ 

jmr^*  ^'^^  '•xr^^f*  "i^rT^  tf^?»^  a^i^"  :yav  yr^  ^v^T^ 


Page  26b  of  Casanatense  MS.  3097  ;  corresponds  with 

AsHER's  edition,  p.  I06,  line  15,  TO  p.  112,  LINE  7 
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Kill  SiKoir^B^i  'n^iKD  5>Ki  'n^Dni  '  nnn  J^ddki 
"nK^vi3B^Ki  •nc'nDi  'n^KntDi  ''n33n«i  •nK^ai'nui  "Kpno 

anyiDn  nwi  •••rnK33i  **p:in«i  "n^^ipc^ji  ^'no^Di  "uia^n 

•  Dno  Doip  onK  *^nmDi  Dn:«r3  ^:nD  i>3D  ••mn  nmo  r«^^o 
15^  :to^  ^3M  *»pn3iD  noiw  now  ^aS  •"  nytnob  n^oin  n^pni 
nvn  ^ro  b  *»Dn>^VD  121  c^e^  i>B^  irw  nap  D^n  nsc'  i^jr  ^v 
T3D  DTK  PK1  **D^:)Dipn  nTfoa  i>3ni  ♦**i3irQ  wp^^m  niDijn 

•  inaon  DTip  |  *«DoiDTpn  ^d^i  i?D  rrw  k-ddo  'noiKi  •  natron  |p 
**'iO"n33DK  bt^  nm  :*»urra  new  ♦•nmn?  I'^o  napn  *'inw3i 

*  RnH':iVp«in;  0  K^bw»n;  Ek^ohcdhi;  A  w^arowi.  —  •Rrttrorii;  OH'om; 
E  jrwrn ;  A  h^ctti.  — »  i^rwnao^ ;  O  H»3DbHi ;  E  »:>«^i ;  A  rr»»iDbHi.  — 

•  R  HH'arcm;  0  »owrt ;  E  tohdid  ;  A  nio«yi«i.  —  •  R  omits ;  0  -  text ; 
E  np-io  na>m ;  A  HpTown.  —  •  R  mxhnxy ;  O  HrVviai ;  E,  Edd.  and  A  omit 
from  6  to  IX.  —  *  R  n-oViHi ;  0  hi^Vwi.  —  •  R  nsHm ;  0  Hannin.  —  •  R 
n«n»n ;  O  wervt^.  —  "  R  nsipwio ;  O  wrowin.  —  "  R  omits ;  O  fcnnD^xw. 

—  *•  R  omits  5  O  -  text ;  E  «nr^i ;  A  ynlJi.  —  *•  R  rw^-naVcn ;  O  «n»"ubDi ; 
E  N  DnDHVw. — "  R  omits ;  O  Votti  ;  E  icrm ;  Edd.  C  P  -nc^m ;  A  n«*m.  — 
"  R  mnns-tto ;  O  Hn»TW ;  E  KnaHO»nft ;  A  mjonftn.  —  »•  R  twsjidi  ; 
Oinmcn;  EnsaMiB^;  Arrs»nDi.  — "  R  omits ;  0  and  A  iv^m ;  Em'^m.— 
"  R  omits ;  all  other  readings  agree.  —  *•  R  H^^jumai ;  O  mwQi ;  E  H^'jiroi ; 
Edd.  vn^r^y) ;  A  n^u-Qi.  —  **  R  omits ;  O  KiHnTOi ;  E  nawnoi ;  A  ronnoi.  — 
"  R  omits ;  O  K'sanDi ;  E  bHsa^insi ;  A  lea^anDi.  —  "  R  omits ;  O  rvas); 
E  mT3^;  A  n»o3»jii.  — *»  R  omits;  O  «rw;  E  hd^di;  A  Hvm — »•  R 
>wip«ai ;  0  A  mipwai ;  E  G  »»jTpDiw ;  Edd.  Baipwjrt  (A  quotes  C  wrongly),  — 
*•  R  omits ;  O AEN  prwi;  EG  pjwi.  — ••  R  omits ;  O  >nHa:"i.  —  "  R  o«oi 

D'Swwj^  aiow  p»6.  —  "  OA  DiyuH  ^;  EN  dVit3h  bn »  R  rrrv  Hn ; 

OTiimj^;  EGimr^;  A  nrvSm.— .»•  ROrnpDio;  EN  wpnew.  —  "  RO 
any  y-fto;  EA  a-irbH  fwi.  — »»  OEAi-nn  "Boi.  — ••EN  nVim;  A  n^vrov, 
RnVmi  vot;  OnVnnwiD.— •♦OfcWi'n;  Edd.  rraiV) ;  A rraw.  —  »•  O  ]ho> ^ ; 
E  G  }>«y>^,  —  ••  OE  CH«^.  —  "  A  wana  ;  E  »ana  mpn.  —  »•  O  E  TTirt«i. 

—  ••  R  ro  nmo ;  A  itwid  rmno  continuing  Va.  —  *•  A  nnio.  — **  R  n-nrodl. 

—  *•  A  pT3w.  —  ♦*  R  "i^nfo  ;  A  Tnso.  — **  R  0  A  transpose  nnrn  mov ;  A 
omits  >3irQ  lapm.  —  ••  R  omits  till  the  next  o^JiOTpn.  —  *•  A  Dip  iD^a.  — 
**  R  jnKi  Vqq^.  —  <•  0  inserts  i3"iH.  —  *•  R  Ttm  larm ;  A  lam  n«?ri.  -* 
••  R  nHmxoVa;  0  •  •  t^;  AmmaoDSo. 
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Den  ninD3  «on  ^d^okt^  onD^  ^ic^  txny\     :'onvr  trei^  ne^  loa 

•  *D^DD^D^  nnK  w  DTDi       :D^n  noe^  ^  irm  »imrr  txmtto  loa 
jnro  D^ymr  em  'oa^io^  w  ^vn  ditdi    ttrrvr  hkd  toa  mi 

%3B^  oroi  tnaToa  u*y)m  any  ^3a5>  trm  •D^i>K  K^n  •dk^^k^ 
"oroi  :"Dnw  oe^  pwi  any  ^^a  or  '•d^w  on^en^  ons^ 
Dvnp:n  "D^inian  o^-iotti)  ^rhm  no3  nnn  twenai  ^3^0  nn^  or 
*3  o^D  niD  ^'WK  nip  i>na  ina  nnn  n^nnnai  ."D^3Knw 
'•?WDn  on^tDO  pm  "jDp  nn  Kim  .Mnn  pe^i  '^nrro  "racn^ 
•fpD  D^]  '•aa  rota  w  T^  ^ro  nno  pinni  •D^'TOD  5np  nnn  Dm  d^^ 
**D3KDij  ["DV  inn  DB131  *'DK3^Dii>  "iirrm  i-nn  d>o  jn-ir  wm 
npniD^D  I  n^n  ijn  *D*n  Tina  ^k  *kvii  omm  'd  id3  dbh  can  «on 
*n*^^pv  n^^nn  K^n  "k:^dd^  tv  onrp  d^  inn  Dcnsi  •*'Dn«3 

•  "HKni^P  pai  n3*a  p^n  win  ikdi!?  Knp^n  "  jnirn  ^  •naen^  kvi 

D^DTIBI    nUil   aiD  "i>3D  nt6o  Yltt  KVH    •D^IW    D^JIKD  1D3  Wn 

:»»3iDn  nayon  db^  >3  Diwi^i>  nnyi^  »*D^Dn  an  D^vapno  Dcn 

^  A  bmvro.  —  '  R  omits  this  pasAge ;  0  A  vtroi^.  —  'A  Sno*D,  and 
omite  thenee  to  the  end  of  the  next  panage.  —  ^  Or  poesiblj  a\javh ; 
O  errs*  ^w  woro^jh  (or  uvfaTh)^  either  the  a  has  been  corrected  into  d 
or  rice  Tersa ;  R  A  omit  this  passage.  —  ■  R  ^yd ;  A  cmoto^  ;  0  A  hare 
Dv  nm  after  'o^.  —  'A  mn.  —  '  R  tab  p>VtDi  Tin  u*ntm  ottod  uvm ; 
O  A  tab  p'Voi.  —  *  R  omits  this  passage  till  -aion  ;  0  d^Vh^  ;  E  and  Ed.  F 
cw'rvh;  A  Twffvh.  —  •  OA  crWi.  —  »  ROA  cnwn.  —  "  R«text; 
0  tr-nrr  tu  ;  A  hmvro  ro.  —  **  R  omits  all  about  Sinai  and  farther 
till  o*Tso  mabo.  —  "A  omits.  —  "  0  A  omit  —  *•  Ed.  C  caH^mc ; 
A  DO'nio.  —  ■•  0  lb  pTd^ ;  A  inw  c^KTip.  —  "  A  nvm,  —  "0  pncp.  — 
"  O  omits,  (:i7).  ^  *^  BM  omits  till  the  next  or  pi  (see  note  03)  ;  the 
missing  words  are  supplied  from  O ;  (for  R  see  note  la) ;  A  has  Fpo  on 
*ro  ino  pm,  Ac.;  (in  0  mm  is  written  twice).  —  "A  mtv).  — 
"  E  Tinoab;  A  iLvnrh  (see  note  a).  —  »»  E  en  or  "pi;  Edd.  C  and 
A  or  jii ;  0  explains  best  the  lapse  in  text.  —  **  O  domcS  ;  E  and  Ed. 
C  a*yiTf) ;  A  o*»b.  —  ••  A  wm  bMrrro.  —  »•  O  tr.  —  **  Till  here  is  w^ting 
in  R.  —  *  R  mvch  d^  "pi  or  5  uvon ;  0  'TCtdS  ;  A  '3D»tDb ;  E  OHOna^ ;  E  and 
Edd.  continue  na  instead  of  K*n.  —  *  R  mrV^o ;  O  Trb^ps  v ;  E  k^tdv  ; 
A  rrVpo  ♦».  —  ••  R  rovr  mtti  ;  A  naaaym,  without  hti.  — •*  0  o»  rm.  —  ••  R 
rwnaVp  h^  "wS,  continuing  wn ;  O  nnnta  pa  pVwi ;  A  rmaVp  pa  pVm  Kin  tjiV 
nrfypo  ]»ai ;  E  irbM^o^  pa)  riMnTibp  pa  pV»nn  Kin  pib.  —  ••  R  ta.  —  •*  R  and 
A  cryvrr;  Ed.  C  trwn;  Ed.  P  onaiyn.  —  »*  R  omits  here  till  the 
middle  of  p.  «p  of  Ed.  A,  resuming  with  non  yvh  cna"V  ccoi. 
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ptDiK  Den  •  DnD^  ^jk^  ii>no3  n^inan  Tyn  ton  lon^i^D  n^no^  db^i 
*i?Kj»«n  DHKi  D>iw  niKo  BiDm  «)!>«  iM  fiai  MDi>K>i>:  li'o 
•moa  pw  D>DnnDi  ni:ai  nniycn  nom  d^d  >i>rm  nii^^yo  ynw  nnnn 

rem  inw  u3di  5>na  pw  i:3vai  .'niTD  i>B^  rwh^n  ^j^d  5>dd 
Den  •nnnn  D^n  ^ro  Dcn  ••nn^nn  i>K  n^p^t  "n^n  dk'  inn 
Kin  irD3  i>^>Dij  -ji^Dn  |  mn  kim  ann  «id3  nieiM  ii>Di>  nirDD  13  p 
anrn  "neivoi  "n^^ivD  ^^D^^ni^n  p^»i  i^na  ponK  pa  n^  mi  o^b^^i 
i>M  «iD33i  ama  "niDvno  b^b^  ^mk  "niypnpn  "nam  •Pioaai 
•  Kinn   p^aaa    nxno    vh   K\in   p^n  "p^^aai  ohya  ^'nvv  *rD 
iy    "niai>ini   ohy   '•nj;©   i>3o  nai  ."kj^dd  in^^nn  ^khi 
li^no  "n^DK-ioi  "m^^Nno^Di  "noKDpi  •Stiktdi  •'noipno 
j"ttaio  bt^  wm  ^bmnp  \m  wwd^  "•wDKnoai  ^m  d^d^  ne^ 
D^^  'n  ne^a^  Tin  nonjoi  onD^  "•'ner  non  y^nb  onaiy  *db^i 
*K>i>o>K  nnayoi  "n^Kmoi  oii>  nn  onaiy  db^i      :"nai^i> 
i>ai  'lyaii  'nn  pnK  »n^^3KD  bn  pK  ni^^nn  N^n  »*|nnai>  m^  »'ai 


*  O  ych¥f>i ;  A  reads  t»  H*n  (E  mai^)  lon^D  nno^  cro»  'a©  "iVrro  d«oi 
(E  vecfr^)  ro"^  'pao  Viia  |to-»h  uo\  armn  trawi  ynna  p^  *:«  "iSnoa  nbm.  — 
■  OE  Dbwwwn.  —  ■  0  A  nmoa.  —  *  A  rr^o  p»  taa.  —  •  A  pD  (likewise 
£  and  Ed.  C) ;  0  reada  p  Dvi  rroVon  nano  (?K»n  omitted)  o.  —  •  O  rwipan 
nysnbM;  A  m^s^rrtM  HTprr ;  E  ns^n  bH  >np:n.  —  *  O  omits  ':'o ;  A  reads 
nri'D  Kh*H  "vo  ta  dwi.  — •  0  a^a "wy^ ;  Ahas  (E  nanin  nrw  aaiDi)  rroin  nm«  laaoi 
au  Dv^  rcv).  —  •  O  kittqSm;  E  rrvaa^i.  —  *•  O  adds  f?  D']T«M?rT»,  — 
"  O  A  onnso.  —  "A  c'DTsoi.  —  "0  ncsTai.  —  "  O  A  w^'p7%,  —  "0 
niDWD.  —  "A  reada  after  ©^  fren  ^vq  tao  (E  on^nso)  i*nsD.  —  "  0  A 
bDa>  DVm« ;  E  and  Ed.  C  py\  oVwa©.  —  '•0  ^a'Do ;  A  ^rooo ;  E  nD'c^no  — 
"  A  iToVim  (E  dVwi)  oVd?  nayo  Va  nai.  —  ■•  O  tidptd  ;  E  Ttosypx).  —  "  O 
nrai;  E  miHOi;  A  mroi.  —  **  O  rrattpi;  E  »r:Q)ncp;  A  n»»2Bp.  —  **  0 
nHVrtDi ;  E  nHn^WDDi ;  Edd.  rwnVoci  (A  quotes  C  wrongly) ;  A  ron^VDan.  — 
•*  0  nmwn.  —  *•  0  wan ;  A  nacmoa  D«n.  —  *•  0  A  iv^ ;  E  h¥nr^,  — 
^  0  cStoSh  ;  A  l^CTna  *»  Hipan.  —  *  R  resumes  from  owai.  —  *•  A  Tvtfw,  — 
»•  RO  rrrfih ;  A  transposes  ony  rroon  npl^.  So  R>  ending  nwa'  yn.  — 
"  ROAcwoonatn,  then  R O TOKnmi 'a'rnn ;  A m^vmaCi Edd.  C and F)  vi ; 
E  reads  WTO  in  cw  onavi.  — ••  R  reads  rmajo ;  O  tt^tw^  ;  A  (not  E)  k»»v 
following  the  Edd.  —  **  Evidently  a  copyist's  mistake  for  'a',  as  RO 
read.  — »*R0  prp  Tpb;  A  pro  -»T?^;  E  VTwa  Tr^.  —  •*  R  TV^rchH; 
O  Tvyor^A ;  A  vpn  trvof%k  omitting  pM ;  R  0  omit  till  after  the  next  'tfM. 
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Dv  I'd  ii>nD  •iTJKoi^K  nvp  *pnue^n  n^y  njn  niai^n  ct^n  trw 
•^pB^  •iT^3«d5>k   pK3    ^nonon    on  |  li^^w   ••r^ae^K   n«npiT 

"  low  nmi  inK  i>3  m  wro  inp  on^  i3rmi>:  ^  mpe^  idtw 

D^pinnm  Dunpn  i>3i>  Dii>B^  o^nani  orrrw  n«  D^arw  mi>npi  d^ddh 
inor  **nofcn  nriBiD  "fp  D^Bnjn  n  d^hob'  wd3k  on^i**  ro^  dw 
fpn  Ka  Khs^  pnnoD  wtokb'  t6\^  py  ^ivd  db^h  njnB^  ^a  i^^rw 
inp^  nnDtn  ny  jnans^  ny  5>3U  «{>  i>nK  D^apno  w^nt  wmK  ran  kS 
^"sp  D^aro  I  D^niw  om  «  Dm  hi^  nnsn  noen  onBaon  %a^  nwi 
'  Di>Bnn>  "h^^H^  p^  >^^nKi  i-nwD  mn  iprnnn  nnb  ono^n  nnKi>  nrw 
^i>K  5>3i  Dnwn  Dnirw  D^naa  '^yb  \^Jim  om  ^^efe  Dn:nn  iBT?n^ 
**  pnnonnai  ""pnia  pnB^Ki  [b^  mjn  wnaiB^  ir^»^i>K  pta  n\3nzDn 

*  A  k**:oSm  and  omits  the  next  word  on ;  R  continues  om  (adaptation 
after  dittolepsy).  —  ■  R  -nn.  —  *  0  n^i^;   RA  h«jiVv;  E  hot^. — 

*  R  prawn  Ty  -on  mate ;  O  pnfu«?an ;  A  pia^cp ;  E  'amicp.  —  •  R  vnchn ; 
O  as  in  note  35,  p.  673.  —  •   ROA  insert  pH.  —  '  A  ma^io  p.  — 

•  R  n«3D^  pnaw;  O  k*3T3^;  E  H^DHtrbn;  A  iv^ydm.  —  •  R  omits 
from  «rtj  till  after  nfroo;  O  mVnp  onnrp  ona  w*©  omitting  ^>niro; 
EA  and  the  Edd.  im  V»  nana  otei  ^mwna  ntbnp  (E  m)  cm  wmj 
n^oo  eyidently  garbled  readings.  —  '*  O  vtnn  DMoSt,  Mr.  A.  Epstein 
ingeniously  infers  that  Metz  and  Treyes,  both  situated  on  the  Moselle,  are 
meant.  Joseph  ha-Kohen  also  writes  d^  for  f*o.  See  Gross,  OailU€^ 
p.  316.  —  "  O  7fnB*o ;  E  ve^rxm ;  A  rrtco.  —  "  R  tr^^nyp ;  O  dt^dv 
followed  by  mtno);  E  oa'V^caipi;  A  TO^Vntpi.  — "  R  rmT3«>;  0  rajnani; 
A  naan-DHi;  C  and  most  Edd.  »03n-n>n  —  >*  EF  and  Freiburg  pn>p;  CA 
rmp.  —  »■  R  rpjiVipi;  O  >raiVip ;  E  P  and  Freiburg  wmxp^  ;  C  A  vntsufn,  — 
*•  R  O  F  Freiburg  A  myyy .  After  rwai ,  R  has  pna  xav2'*n  pnai  nci  (  -■  *ti3^), 
dosing  the  list  with  niaVDn  nsp;  see  notes  3  and  4  on  next  page.  —  "  Only 
in  BM.  —  ^  R  omits ;  O  after  lacuna  hvd  ;  E  rn'O-ui ;  CFA rrcnran.  As  an 
example  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  Amsterdam  Edition,  1697  (wrongly 
ascribed  by  Asher  to  Manasseh  ben  Israel),  may  be  cited  the  identifica- 
tion of  nona-u  with  Germisheim  instead  of  Worms.  The  long  passage 
which  follows,  from|HVioci  till  ptDVMi,  appears  in  E  and  in  the  printed 
editions  only,  and  is  evidently  an  interpolation.  —  "  E  tok».  —  ••  E 
cno^Mi.  —  '*  E  adds  tsb  and  then  omits  till  after  pn?.  —  ^  R  omits ; 
E  jnn  pKnwM ;  A  jna  jntittm. — **  R  omits ;  O  piaon '^2^l  EOF  -jwscn  *iTi ; 
A  TTODi  ^m. 
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ii)^K3i  •nwiwi  nvp  *pnuB^ni  "K^n^Dai  ^pn^n^ai  ^pnonoi 

orm  D^-iaiD  Kvin  pnn  ns^^Kc^  5>^aw  ••jJ^^^  'dss'  ^'^"^^  tnwn 
ny^D  nhia  niD^nD  "trm  -n^Dn  ^e^^K  "on  niDiKn  bJ>  Drrnmi 
pK  K>m  niainDn  5|iDa  K>n  ni>™n  -i^yn  "vd  nyr  njn  ''nno 

:**iTDn  noinD  nan  njn  •""npn  nno  f|Kn  c^wn  Dni>  d^^dijb^ 

nn^  i>y  nacn^  n\ti  ••*b^^ki^  i?vh  torn  onD^  mw  "ni>n:n  nnon 

nnixn  D^pmy  ptcn  i>3n  •'oniM  pw  onDan  ^Toi^n  **Dm  •^nw 

^D^nK  oen  naiy  ^a^  "to»DK  >^yni  ni»  >i>yn  om  •nWp)  ddi> 

:D.Ti>5n  u^i>y  onn^  ~'n>  5>«n  d^vint  DiThk  ^a  oy  D^yni 

:  •*  Di>B^^  DTI 

*  0  "piMTOi ;  E  -pTDXHi ;  C  P  Freiburg  jiBTaw ;  A  ptcn»i.  —  *  O  omits ; 
E  A  p)i33i.  —  *  0  XDXiv*vy ;  E  0:0^001 ;  A  vi^'DDI.  This  is  followed  in  E  and 
in  printed  editions  (not  preceded)  by  pim ;  R  inserts  pnai  »-rt3i ;  O  joamw 
«  Nuremberg ;  E  A  and  the  Edd.  nsi ;  see  note  16,  p.  *p. — *  R  pruwram ; 
O  puTO-n ;  E  C  pTQawm  (A  quotes  C  wrongly  as  he  often  does)  ;  P  piaawn ; 
A  p-namam.— •  A  to^  b>nvo  nrm  p  na  'on  iV»Kai ;  R  rfaox — •  R  o^  pH 
«*m  nr«  'pan  wm ;  A  name ;  R  continues  iwn.  —  '  R  n»aiVp«H ;  E  and  Edd. 
n»'a'QVp«» ;  A  »^2*fpv» ;  R  continues  Vuwa  p?a3  pna  ornn  onrr  S^  Toa  mi 
pxn  ^aKy  and  omits  till  wao*  cavi,  see  note  14.  ^  ■  O  orriM ;  E  nn.  ^ 
•  O  A  paa  pH.  —  w  Q  omits  on ;  A  wcm  'waw  on  moiH  bab.  —  "  O  h^. 
—  "A  «3H-iD.  —  "  O  1^3 ;  A  ra  low ;  E  has  "ot.  —  "  R  iksd'  D«n 
v^aacm  wrum  nrnn  and  continues  dt«  hsv  pn ;  0  -■  text,  but  ©nam ; 
E  p3>baa  wnann  p"*p«;  A  yna'Sai  om  «raTinn  pipic.  —  "A  rmco.  — 
"  O  A  Tpn  alio.  —  "  R  omits  firom  wn.  —  *»  R  nM^on ;  A  Htm.  —  "  R 
»r^2-«;  O  irsa^o;  E  ^irsamD;  A  n^nHno.  —  ^  RA  insert  p«.  —  «*  R 
ntsbn;  OE  tc^;  C  r\Th»i  Ed.  Freiburg  and  A  itid  ^h  continue  tf; 
A.  Epstein  ingeniously  suggests  Auxerre  and  refers  to  Gross,  Oattia, 
p.  60.  —  ••  R  Trent  -» ;  E  A  «n«D.  —  "  O  omits ;  R  nro  "|Vn^ ;  A  inserts 
-jVno.  —  •*  R  ^^vrf)  "pch ;  O  Kim.  —  ••  R  na*^ ;  A  io'd.  —  *  R  A  o«i.  — 
"  O  A  insert  ovn.  —  "  R  7r»2D3H  'fea  oai  en  irso  'Vrai;  O  A  omit  nnra 
%ai.  —  *  R  cnw  Dta.  —  ••  O  omits  'n*.  —  "  After  onnrn,  R  space, 
then  o^  vrr\:h  nav  .drsos)  on ;  O  omits  cVq»i  on  and  substitutes  .n^  pM 
iiW*a ;  E  A  have  aw>  avow  MnpD  onai  -m  D^n  on^  \a%  urrv  roma  own 
:  cVroi  on  pM  p«  p«  :  no«  ynS«  ''^  "prcn  -wh  tram  bao  -pap ;  E  pH 
^in  iV'aa  oVv  W  nVm  obwan  on  .n^  pwi. 
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B  has  the  foUowing  after  the  end  of  the  Book  :— 

•pn)>Ac3     to    TTiDDM       'aa^  tea  n  -pv 

y*T  rrrr  .  Tys>  Vro  to  Sy  .  T^Rtav  pDj?  .  Twn  '3m 

m*  n  rrcra  ?  .poro  cro*  I'm  b['dp]  ?  •  poon  imn  .  pwmoa  nT* 
TMcro  H^  *3H  VaM  n:n  vio^wn  la'H  pa'sa  'n  -wo  m  mrpn  *Da 

The  Colophon  shows  an  erasure  where  the  date  was  written ;  probably 
c'dp,  i.e.  1438  was  originally  there,  and  indeed  the  MS.  shows  traces  of 
all  the  three  letters.  The  date,  Thursday  the  i8th  Heshwan,  5189  » 1428, 
is  consistent  with  other  oolophons  written  by  the  same  scribe,  Isaac  of 
Pisa,  in  the  same  Codex,  notably  with  one  which  is  dated  Monday  aoth 
Tebet,  5i89~two  months  later.  Mr.  E.  N.  Adler  suggests  that  the  name 
of  the  itinerary  was  nv  p*n,  not  inapprepriate  to  a  description  of 
trayels,  haying  regard  to  the  passage  in  Ps.  ciiL  7,  van  rTi\  The  full 
name  of  the  scribe  is  lwo  -n'proaa  ncroo  'tw»  pns» 

Before  closing  these  notes  it  may  be  conyenient  to  correct  some  of  the 
variants  ^m  the  Constantinople  aud  Ferrara  editions  given  frequently  at 
the  foot  of  the  text  in  Asher's  edition. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Errata  : — 
page  ^n  in  lieu  of     fiap  the  reading  in  C  is  rrqnb 

II  II  UWCXJ 

II  II  taio« 

II  II  »aaa 

„  „  crrwT 

II  II  imn'K 

„  „  mo7 

II  II  '^^ 

II  II  0*3^ 

II  II  TOTpoai 

,)  ,,  •wnVuDi 

I,  y,  nartftRi 

,1  11  ^*D 

DnTon  the  entire  passage  is  omitted  in  F. 
o^aVk-T?  the  reading  in  F  is  s*Mab 

II  ft  "^WTTI 

The  departures  from  either  of  these  texts  not  specially  mentioned  are 
numereus. 


II 

'» 

II 

^ 

II 

Y' 

II 

II 

I'a 

II 

rOTDH 

II 

I'a 

yy 

naaa 

II 

H'i 

II 

Dmun 

fl 

a'? 

fl 

IllTDrH 

II 

II 

11 

II 

T^D 

ft 

ItJK? 

II 

i'P 

II 

D»ate 

II 

^'P 

II 

njIpTDTI 

11 

'ttP 

II 

II 

'7 

II 

naa-nw 

11 

H'7 

II 

ro 

II 

n^ 

II 

onTon 

II 

H'O 

II 

caHi? 

II 

1'P 

II 

TO^m 
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Translation. 

Thence  to  Al-Gmgaleh  is  a  yo jage  of  fifteen  dajn  and  about  1,000 
Israelites  dwell  there.  Thence  by  sea  to  Chnlan  is  seven  days ;  but  no 
Jews  live  there.  From  there  it  is  twelve  days  to  Sebid,  where  there 
are  a  few  Jews.  From  there  it  is  eight  days*  journey  to  India  which 
is  on  the  mainland,  called  the  land  of  Aden,  and  this  is  the  Eden 
which  is  in  Thelasar^.  The  country  is  mountainous.  There  are 
many  Israelites  here  and  they  are  not  under  the  yoke  of  the  Oentiles, 
but  possess  cities  and  castles  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  from 
which  they  make  descents  into  the  plain-country  called  Lybia  which 
is  a  Christian  Empire.  |  These  are  the  Lybians  of  the  land  of  Lybia,  p.  96 
with  whom  the  Jews  are  at  war.  The  Jews  take  spoil  and  booty  and 
retire  to  the  mountains  and  no  man  can  prevail  against  them.  Many 
of  these  Jews  of  the  land  of  Aden  come  to  Persia  and  Egypt  *. 

^  Neither  Al-Gingaleh  nor  Chnlan  can  be  satisfactorily  identified.  Ben- 
jamin has  already  made  it  dear  that  to  get  from  India  to  China  takes 
sixty-three  days,  thai  is  to  say  twenty-three  days  from  Khnlam  to  Ibrig, 
and  thence  forty  days  to  the  sea  of  Nikpa.  The  return  journey,  not 
merely  to  India  but  to  Sebid,  which  Abulfeda  and  Alberuni  call  the 
prineipal  port  of  Yemen,  seems  to  take  but  thirty-four  days.  With  regard 
to  Aden,  the  port  long  in  England's  possession,  and  the  so^salled  first 
outpost  of  the  Indian  Empire,  it  has  already  been  explained  (p.  79)  that 
this  part  of  Arabia  as  well  as  Abyssinia  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bed  Sea 
were  considered  part  of  'Middle  India.  Ibn  Batuta  says  about  Aden  : 
<Ut  is  situated  on  the  sea-shore  and  is  a  large  city,  but  without  either 
seed,  water,  or  tree.  They  have  reservoirs  in  which  they  collect  the  rain 
for  drinking.  Some  rich  merchants  reside  here  and  vessels  from  India 
oocasionally  arrive."  A  Jewish  community  has  been  there  from  time 
immemorial.  The  men  until  recent  times  used  to  go  about  all  day  in 
their  Tephillin.  Jacob  Saphir  devotes  chape,  i-x  of  his  Bbtn  Saphir, 
vol.  II,  to  a  friU  account  of  the  Jews  of  Aden. 

*  We  must  take  Benjamin's  statements  here  to  mean  that  the  inde- 
pendent Jews  who  lived  in  the  mountainous  country  in  the  rear  of 
Aden  crossed  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  and  made  war  against  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Plains  of  Abyssinia.  J.  Lelewel,  in  a  series  of 
letters  addressed  to  E.  Carmoly,  entitled  Sxamm  giographiqm  dsa  Voyages 
d$  Benjamin  de  TudUe  (Bruxelles,  185a),  takes  great  pains  to  locate  the 
land  of  Hommatum  mTOrort  pH,  in  lieu  of  which  our  text  reads  pM 
-nv^i,  the  land  of  the  Plains ;  but  he  quite  fails  in  this  and  in  many 
other  attempts  at  identification.  The  Jews  coming  from  Aden  had  to 
encounter  the  forces  of  the  Christian  sovereign  of  Abyssinia,  and  sought 
safety  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  that  country.     Here  they  were 
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Thence  to  the  land  of  Assnan  is  a  journey  of  twenty  days 
through  the  desert.  This  is  Seha  on  the  river  Pishon  (Nile)  which 
descends  from  the  land  of  Gush  \  And  some  of  these  sons  of  Cosh 
have  a  king  whom  they  call  the  Sultan  Al-Habash.  There  is  a  people 
among  them  who,  like  animals,  eat  of  the  herbs  that  g^w  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  and  in  the  fields.  They  go  about  naked  and  have 
not  the  intelligence  of  ordinary  men.  They  cohabit  with  their  sisters 
and  any  one  they  find.  The  climate  is  veiy  hot.  When  the  men  of 
Assuan  make  a  raid  into  their  land,  they  take  with  them  bread  and 
wheat,  dry  grapes  and  figs,  and  throw  the  food  to  these  people,  who 
run  after  it  Thus  they  bring  many  of  them  back  prisoners,  and  sell 
p.  97  them  |  in  the  land  of  Egypt  and  in  the  surrounding  countries.  And 
these  are  the  black  slaves,  the  sons  of  Ham. 

From  Assuan  it  is  a  distance  of  twelve  days  to  Hainan  where  there 
are  about  300  Jews.  Thence  people  travel  in  caravans  a  journey  of  fifty 
days  through  the  great  desert  called  Sahara,  to  the  land  of  Zawilah, 
which  is  Havilah  in  the  land  of  Gana*.  In  this  desert  there  are 
mountains  of  sand,  and  when  the  wind  rises,  it  covers  the  caravans 
with  the  sand,  and  many  die  from  suffocation.  Those  that  escape 
bring  back  with  them  copper,  wheat,  fruit,  all  manner  of  lentils,  and 

heard  of  later  under  the  name  of  Falasha  Jews.  Of.  Maroo  Polo,  vol.  Ill, 
chap.  xzxv.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Ck>lonel  Tule's  valuable  notes  to 
this  chapter.  He  quotes  Bruoe's  Ab$trad  qf  Aby$9inian  Ckrondcies  with 
regard  to  a  Jewish  dynasty  which  superseded  the  royal  line  in  the  tenth 
oentory.  See  also  Dr.  Charles  Singer's  interesting  communication  in 
J.Q.R,,  XVII,  p.  14a,  and  J.  Halevy's  Trawlt  in  Abyatinia  (Miscellany  of 
Hebrew  Literature  :  and  Series,  p.  175). 

^  Assuan,  according  to  Matrizi,  was  a  most  flourishing  town  prior  to 
1403,  when  more  than  aoyooo  of  its  inhabitants  perished.  Seba  cannot 
be  identified.  No  doubt  our  author  alludes  to  Seba,  a  name  repeatedly 
coupled  in  Scripture  with  Egypt,  Cush  and  Havilah. 

'  Haluan  is  the  present  Helwan,  fourteen  miles  fh>m  Cairo,  which 
was  greatly  appreciated  by  the  early  Caliphs  for  its  thermal  sulphur 
springs.  Stanley  Lane  PoolOi  in  The  Story  of  Cctiroj  p.  61,  tells  us  of  its 
edifices,  and  adds :  "It  is  curious  to  consider  how  nearly  this  modem 
health-resort  became  the  capital  of  Egypt."  Helwan  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile.  One  would  have  thought  that  the  caravans 
proceeding  to  the  interior  of  Africa  through  the  Sahara  Desert  would 
have  started  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile ;  but  we  must  remember 
that  ancient  Memphis,  which  stood  on  the  left  bank  and  faced  Haluan, 
had  been  abandoned  long  before  Benjamin's  time.  Edrisi  and  Abulfeda 
confirm  Benjamin's  statement  respecting  Zawila  or  Zaouyla,  which  was 
the  capital  of  Gana — ^the  modern  Fezzan— a  large  oasis  in  the  Sahara 
Desert,  south  of  Tripoli. 
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salt.  And  from  thence  tbej  bring  gold,  and  all  kinds  of  jewels. 
This  is  in  the  land  of  Cush  which  is  called  Al-Habash  on  the 
western  confines  \  Prom  Hainan  it  is  thirteen  days'  journey  to 
Eutz  which  is  Cash,  and  this  is  the  commencement  of  the  land 
of  Egypt.  At  Eutz  there  are  300  Jews'.  Thence  it  is  three  miles  to 
Fayum,  which  is  Pi  thorn,  where  there  are  200  Jews;  and  unto  this 
veiy  day  one  can  see  ruins  of  the  buildings  which  our  forefathers 
erected  there*. 

Thence  to  Mizraim  is  a  journey  of  four  days.  | 

This  Mizraim  is  the  great  city  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  p.  98 
called  Pison  or  Al-Nil  *.    The  number  of  Jewish  inhabitants  is  about 

^  This  sentence  is  out  of  place,  and  should  follow  the  sentence  in 
£he  preceding  paragraph  which  speaks  of  the  Sultan  Al-Habash. 

*  Eutz,  the  present  Eus,  is  halfway  between  Eeneh  and  Luxor.  The 
old  town,  now  entirely  yanished,  was  second  in  size  to  Fostat,  and  was 
the  chief  centre  of  the  Arabian  trade.  Our  text  is  quite  wrong  as  to 
the  distance  of  Eus  from  Payum,  which  is  nearly  400  miles. 

'  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Payum  was  wrongly  called  Pithom.  E.  Naville 
has  identified  the  ruins  of  Tell-el-Maskhuta  near  Ismailieh  with  Pithom, 
the  treasure  city  mentioned  in  Exodus  i.  zx.  Among  the  buildings, 
grain-stores  have  been  discoyered  in  the  form  of  deep  rectangular 
chambers  without  doors,  into  which  the  com  was  poured  from  above. 
These  are  supposed  to  date  from  the  time  of  Rameses  II.  See  The 
Store  City  qf  Pithom  and  the  Route  qf  tJte  Exodus :  A  Memoir  of  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Pund.  E.  Naville,  1885.  The  Payum,  or  Marsh-district,  owes 
its  extraordinary  fertility  to  the  Bahr  Tussuf  (Joseph's  Canal). 

The  Arab  story  is  that  when  Joseph  was  getting  old  the  courtiers  tried 
to  bring  about  his  disgrace  by  inducing  Pharaoh  to  set  him  what 
appeared  to  be  an  impossible  task,  viz.  to  double  the  revenues  of  the 
province  within  a  few  years.  Joseph  accomplished  the  task  by  artifi- 
cially adapting  a  natural  branch  of  the  Nile  so  as  to  give  the  district 
the  benefit  of  the  yearly  overflow.  The  canal  thus  formed,  which  is  907 
miles  in  length,  was  called  after  Joseph.  The  storehouses  of  Joseph 
are  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Arabic  writers.  Gf.  Eoran  xii.  55,  Jacutf 
lY,  933  and  Makriti,  I,  241. 

*  Mr.  Israel  Abrahams,  in  J,  Q.  R.,  XVII,  437  sqq.,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Worman, 
vol.  XVIII,  z,  give  us  very  interesting  information  respecting  Poetat 
and  Cairo,  as  derived  from  Geniza  documents,  but  frilly  to  comprehend 
Benjamin's  account  we  must  remember  that  at  the  time  of  his  visit 
the  metropolis  was  passing  through  a  crisis.  Since  March,  1169,  Saladin 
had  virtually  become  the  ruler  of  Egypt,  although  nominally  he  acted 
as  Vizier  to  the  Caliph  El-Adid,  who  was  the  last  of  the  Pktimito 
line,  and  who  died  Sept.  13,  1171,  three  days  after  his  deposition. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  interesting  biography  of  Saladin  by  Mr.  Stanley 
Jjane  Poole,  1878.     Chap,  viii  gives  a  fUU  account  of  Cairo  as  at  Z170 
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7,ooa  Two  large  fynagogoes  are  there,  one  belonging  to  the  men  of 
the  land  of  Israel  and  one  belonging  to  the  men  of  the  land  of 
Babylon.  The  synagogue  which  belongs  to  the  men  of  Palestine 
is  called  Kenisat-al-Schamiyyin,  and  the  synagogue  of  the  men  of 
Babylon  is  called  Kenisat-al-Irakiyyin.  Their  usage  with  regard  to 
the  portions  and  sections  of  the  Law  is  not  alike ;  for  the  men  of 
Babylon  are  accustomed  to  read  a  portion  every  week,  as  is  done 
in  Spain,  and  is  our  custom,  and  to  finish  the  Law  each  year ;  whilst 
the  men  of  Palestine  do  not  do  so,  but  divide  each  portion  into  three 
sections  and  finish  the  Law  at  the  end  of  three  years.  The  two 
communities,  however,  have  an  established  custom  to  unite  and  pray 
together  on  the  day  of  the  Rejoicing  of  the  Law,  and  on  the  day  of 
the  Giving  of  the  Law  ^  Among  the  Jews  is  Nethanel  the  Prince  of 
Princes  and  the  head  of  the  Academy,  who  is  the  head  of  all  the 
congregations  in  Egypt';   he  appoints  Rabbis  and  officials,  and  is 

and  is  aooompanied  by  a  map.  The  well-known  citadel  of  Cairo, 
standing  on  the  span  of  the  Mnkattam  Hills,  was  erected  by  Saladin 
seven  years  later.  The  Cairo  of  ii7o»  which  was  styled  El  Medina, 
and  was  called  by  Bezgamin  nrron  jams  poiM,  was  founded  in  969,  and 
consisted  of  an  immense  palace  for  the  Caliph  and  his  lai^  household* 
It  was  surrounded  by  quarters  for  a  large  army,  and  edifices  for  the 
ministers  and  government  ofiioes.  The  whole  was  protected  by  massive 
walls  and  imposing  Korman-like  gates.  The  civil  population— more 
particularly  the  Jews — dwelt  in  the  old  Kasr-esh-Shama  <iuarter  round 
the  soKudled  Castle  of  Babylon,  also  in  the  city  of  Fostat,  founded  in 
641,  and  in  the  El-Askar  quarter,  which  was  built  in  751.  These 
suburbs .  went  under  the  name  of  Misr  or  Masr,  but  are  called  by 
Benjamin  ^*  Mizraim."  Fostat  was  set  on  fire  on  Nov.  la,  1168,  by  the 
order  of  the  Vizier  Shawar,  in  order  that  it  might  not  give  shelter  to  the 
Franks  who  had  invaded  Egypt,  but  was  soon  rebuilt  in  part.  It  now 
goes  under  the  name  Masr-el-Atika,  and  is  easily  traced  at  the  present 
day  by  its  immense  rubbish  heaps.    See  Stanley  Lane  Poole's  Oairoj  p.  34. 

*  Cf.  two  elaborate  papers  by  Dr.  A  BQchler,  **  The  Reading  of  the  Law 
and  Prophets  in  a  Triennial  Cycle,"  J,  Q.  R,,  Y,  490,  YI,  i,  and  £.  N.  Adler, 
ib.  Vm,  599.  For  details  as  to  synagogues,  see  /.  Q.  R,,  XVIII,  1 1 ;  Letter  i 
of  R.  Obadja  da  Bertinoro  ;  MiaoeUany  o/Htbrew  LUeraiure,  p.  133 ;  Joseph 
Sambari's  Chronicle  in  Dr.  Neubauer's  Anscdota  Oxonimsioj  p.  118. 
Sambari  must  have  had  Benjamin's  Itinerary  before  him,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  I.  Abrahams,  J.  Q,  i2.,  II,  107. 

'  Zunz  was  the  first  to  put  forward  the  supposition  that  R.  Kethanel 
is  identical  with  Hibet  Allah  ibn  al  Jami,  who  later  on  became  Saladin^s 
physician,  Asher,  voL  II,  p.  953.  Gr&tz,  voL  YI,  p.  307,  inclines  to  the 
same  view.  Dr.  Steinschneider,  JX»  arabische  LUeratur  der  Judm,  1900, 
p.  178,  confirms  this  opinion,  and  gives  a  detailed  account  of  Hibet 
Allah's  medical  and   philosophical  works.     Huoh    has   been  written 
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attached  to  the  court  of  the  great  King,  who  lives  in  his  palace 
of  Zoan  el-Medina,  which  is  the  royal  city  for  the  Arabs.  Here  resides 
the  Emir  al  Maminini  |  a  descendant  of  Abn  Talib.  All  his  subjects  p.  99 
are  called  *' Alawiyyim  \**  because  they  rose  up  against  the  Emir 
al  Muminin  al  Abbasi  (the  Abbaside  Caliph)  who  resides  at  Bagdad. 
And  between  the  two  parties  there  is  eternal  fend,  for  the  former  have 
set  np  a  rival  throne  at  Zoan. 

Twice  in  the  year  the  Egyptian  monarch  goes  forth,  once  on  the 
occasion  of  their  great  festival,  and  again  when  the  river  Nile  rises. 
Zoan  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  but  Mizraim  has  no  wall,  for  the  river 
encompasses  it  on  one  side.  It  is  a  great  city,  and  it  has  market- 
places  as  well  as  inns  in  great  number.  The  Jews  that  dwell  there 
are  very  rich.  No  rain  falls,  neither  is  ice  or  snow  ever  seen.  The 
climate  is  very  hot. 

The  river  Nile  rises  once  a  year  in  the  month  of  Elul ;  it  covers  all 
the  land,  and  irrigates  it  to  a  distance  of  fifteen  days'  journey.  The 
waters  cover  the  surfoce  of  the  land  during  the  months  of  Elul  and 
Tishri  to  irrigate  and  to  fertilize  it. 

The  inhabitants  have  a  pillar  of  marble,  erected  with  much  skill, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile.  It  stands  in 
the  front  of  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the  water,  and  is  twelve  cubits 
high  *.    When  the  Nile  rises  and  covers  the  column,  |  they  know  that  p.  100 

respecting  the  office  of  Nagid  and  the  title  of  Prince  of  Princes  m 
applied  among  others  to  R.  Nethanel.  Dr.  Neubauer,  in  an  article, 
J,  Q.R.,  VIII,  541,  draws  attention  to  a  Geniza  fragment  which  contains 
a  marriage  contract  dated  1160,  wherein  R.  Nethanel  is  called  a  Levite. 
Benjamin  here  does  not  so  style  him.  Among  the  predecessors  and 
successors  of  R.  Nethanel  were  men  who,  as  in  his  case,  combined  the 
dignity  of  head  of  the  Jews  of  Egypt  with  that  of  physician  and  adviser 
to  the  Caliph.  See  Dr.  Schechter's  Saadyana  and  Dr.  Bacher's  article, 
J.  Q,  R,,  XV,  79,  and  ib.,  IX,  717. 

^  This  term  (which  is  not  given  in  the  printed  editions)  means  that 
the  people  were  followers  of  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  founder 
oftheShiiteaect. 

'  This  same  Nilometer  is  readily  shown  to  the  visitor  at  the  south 
end  of  the  Island  of  Roda,  which  is  accessible  by  means  of  a  feriy-boat 
from  the  Kasr-esh-Shama,  not  fkr  from  the  Kenisat  Eliyahu,  where  the 
Geniza  manuscripts  were  found.  See  £.  N.  Adler*s  Jeios  in  Many  LantU, 
p.  a8,  also  J.  Q.  B.,  IX,  669.  The  Nilometer  is  in  a  square  well  16  feet  in 
diameter,  having  in  the  centre  a  graduated  octagonal  column  with  Cufic 
inscriptions,  and  is  17  cubits  in  height,  the  cubit  being  ai\  inches.  .  The 
water  of  the  Nile,  when  at  its  lowest,  covers  7  cubits  of  the  Nilometer, 
and  when  it  reaches  a  height  of  15}  cubits  the  Sheikh  of  the  Nile  pro- 
claims the  We£Et,  i.  e.,  that  the  height  of  the  water  necessary  for  irrigating 
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the  river  has  risen  and  has  covered  the  land  for  a  distance  of  fifteen 
days*  journey  to  its  full  extent.  If  only  half  the  column  is  covered 
the  water  only  covers  half  the  extent  of  the  land.  And  day  by 
day  an  officer  takes  a  measurement  on  the  column  and  makes 
proclamation  thereof  in  Zoan  and  in  the  city  of  Mizraim,  pro- 
claiming: '*Give  praise  unto  the  Creator,  for  the  river  this  day 
has  risen  to  such  and  such  a  height";  each  day  he  takes  the 
measurement  and  makes  his  proclamation.  If  the  water  covers 
the  entire  column,  there  will  be  abundance  throughout  Egypt,  The 
river  continues  to  rise  gradually  till  it  covers  the  land  to  the  extent 
of  fifteen  days*  journey.  He  who  owns  a  field  hires  workmen,  who 
dig  deep  trenches  in  his  field,  and  fish  come  with  the  rise  of  the 
water  and  enter  the  trenches.  Then,  when  the  waters  have  receded, 
the  fish  remain  behind  in  the  trenches,  and  the  owners  of  the  fields 
take  them  and  either  eat  them  or  sell  them  to  the  fishmongers,  who 
salt  them  and  deal  in  them  in  every  place.  These  fish  ai-e  exceedingly 
iat  and  large,  and  the  oil  obtained  from  them  is  used  in  this  land  for 
lampoil.  Though  a  man  eat  a  great  quantity  of  these  fish,  if  he  but 
p.  loi  drink  |  Nile  water  afterwards  they  will  not  hurt  him,  for  the  waters 
have  medicinal  properties. 

People  ask,  what  causes  the  Nile  to  rise  ?  The  Egyptians  say  that 
up  the  river,  in  the  land  of  Al-Habash  (Abyssinia),  which  is  the  land 
of  Havilah,  much  rain  descends  at  the  time  of  the  rising  of  the  liver, 
and  that  this  abundance  of  rain  causes  the  river  to  rise  and  to  cover 
the  surface  of  the  land*.  If  the  river  does  not  rise,  there  is  no 
sowing,  and  famine  is  sore  in  tbe  land.  Sowing  is  done  in  the  month 
of  Marheshwan,  after  the  river  has  gone  back  to  its  ordinary 
channel.  In  the  month  of  Adar  is  the  barley  harvest,  and  in  the 
month  of  Nisan  the  wheat-harvest. 

In  the  month  of  Nisan  they  have  cherries,  pears,  cucumbers,  and 

every  part  of  the  Nile  valley  has  been  attained.  The  signal  is  then  given 
for  the  cutting  of  .the  embankment.  We  know  that  the  column  of  the 
Nilometer  has  been  frequently  repaired,  which  &ct  explains  the  apparent 
,  discrepancy  between  the  height  of  the  gauge  as  given  in  Benjamin's 
narrative  and  the  figures  just  mentioned. 

^  It  has  only  been  established  quite  recently  that  the  periodical 
inundations  of  the  Nile  are  not  caused  by  the  increased  outflow  from 
the  lakes  in  Oentral  Africa,  inasmuch  as  this  outflow  is  quite  lost  in 
the  marshy  land  south  of  Fashoda.  Moreover,  the  river  is  absolutely 
blocked  by  the  accumulation  of  the  Papyrus  weed,  known  as  Sudd,  the 
f|iD  of  Scripture,  Ex.  li.  3-5.  The  inundations  are  brought  about  purely 
by  the  excessive  rains  in  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia,  which  cause  the 
flooding  of  the  Blue  Nile  and  the  Atbara  in  June  and  July  and  of  the 
lower  Nile  in  August  and  September. 
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gonrds  in  plenty,  also  beans,  peas,  chickpeas,  and  many  kinds  of  vege- 
tables, such  as  purslane,  asparagus,  pulse,  lettuce,  coriander,  endive^ 
cabbage,  leek,  and  cardoon.  The  land  is  full  of  all  good  things,  and 
the  gardens  and  plantations  are  watered  from  the  various  reservoirs 
and  by  the  river  water. 

The  river  Nile,  after  flowing  past  (the  city  of)  Mizraim,  divides  into 
four  heads :  one  channel  proceeds  in  the  direction  of  Damietta,  which 
is  Caphtor^  where  it  falls  into  the  sea.  The  second  channel  flows  to 
the  city  of  Reshid  (Rosetta),  |  which  is  near  Alexandria,  and  there  falls  p.  loa 
into  the  sea ;  the  third  channel  goes  by  way  of  Ashmun,  where  it  falls 
into  the  sea ;  and  the  fourth  channel  goes  as  far  as  the  frontier  of 
^gypt  '•  Along  both  banks  of  these  four  river-heads  are  cities,  towns 
and  villages,  and  people  visit  these  places  either  by  ship  or  by  land. 
There  is  no  such  thickly-populated  land  as  this  elsewhere.  It  is 
extensive  too  and  abundant  in  all  good  things. 

Prom  New  Mizraim  unto  Old  Mizraim  is  a  distance  of  two  paitisangs. 
The  latter  is  in  ruins,  and  the  place  where  walls  and  houses  stood  can 
be  seen  to  the  present  day.  The  store-houses  also  of  Joseph  of  blessed 
memory  are  to  be  found  in  gpreat  numbers  in  many  places.  They  are 
built  of  lime  and  stone,  and  are  exceedingly  strong'.  A  pillar  is 
there  of  marvellous  workmanship,  the  like  of  which  cannot  be  seen 
throughout  the  land. 

Outside  the  city  is  the  ancient  synagogue  of  Moses  our  Master  of 
blessed  memory,  and  a  venerable  old  man  is  the  overseer  and  clerk 
of  this  place  of  worship ;  he  is  a  man  of  learning,  and  they  call  him 
Al  Sheik  Abu  alNazr^  The  extent  of  Mizraim,  which  is  in  ruins, 
is  three  miles. 

Thence  to  the  land  of  Goshen  is  eight  parasangs ;  here  is  Belbeis  '.  I 

*  In  a  Geniza  fragment  C  quoted  by  Dr.  Neubauer  in  J.  Q,  R.^  IX,  p.  36, 
this  city  is  called  '^fvm'^WH,  Probably  the  first  two  letters  denote  that 
it  is  an  island.  Compare  the  passage  in  Sehechter's  Saadyana,  p.  91, 
1.  I,  Tinc3  'W  D3n  -w  pDH  w  ^  'fny\    See  Note,  p.  107. 

'  Ashmun  is  described  by  Abulfeda  as  a  large  city.  We  read  in  a 
Geniza  fragment  that  David  ben  Daniel,  a  descendant  of  the  Exilarch, 
passed  through  this  place  on  the  way  to  Fostat,  J.  Q,  R,,  XV,  87.  The 
fourth  channel  is  the  Tanitic  branch.    See  p.  107. 

'  See  Koran  xii.  55.  Sambarii  who  being  a  native  of  Egypt  knew 
Cairo  well,  explains  very  fiilly,  p.  119,  that  Masr-el-Atika  is  not  here 
referred  to,  but  ancient  Memphis,  the  seat  of  royalty  in  Joseph's  time. 
He  explains  that  it  was  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  Nile,  two 
parasangs  distant  from  Cairo.     See  Reinaud,  Abu{feda,  vol.  II,  p.  140. 

*  See  Makrisif  vol.  II,  464,  and  Grfttz,  voL  VI,  309. 

^  E.  Naville  in  his  Essay  en  the  Land  </  Qaeheny  being  the  fifth  Memoir  of 
the  Egypt  Exploration  Pund,  1887,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  land 
VOL.  XVIII.  Y  y 
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p.  103  There  are  about  300  Jews  in  the  city,  which  is  a  large  one.  Thence 
it  is  half  a  day's  journey  to  Ain-al-Shams  or  Ramses,  which  is  in 
rains.  Traces  are  there  to  be  seen  of  the  buildings  whidi  our  fore- 
fathers raised,  namely,  towers  built  of  bricks.  From  here  it  is  a  day*s 
journey  to  Al-Bubizig,  where  there  are  about  200  Jews.  Thence  it  is 
half  a  day  to  Benha,  where  there  are  about  60  Jews.  Thence  it  takes 
half  a  day  to  Muneh  Sifte,  where  there  are  500  Jews  \  From  there  it 
is  half  a  day*s  journey  to  Samnu,  where  there  are  about  200  Jews. 
Thence  it  is  four  paraBangs  to  Damira,  where  there  are  about  700 
Jews.  From  there  it  is  five  days  to  Lammanah,  where  there  are 
about  500  Jews*.  Two  days*  journey  takes  one  to  Alexandria  of 
£gypt,  which  is  Ammon  of  No ;  but  when  Alexander  of  Macedon 
built  the  city  he  called  it  after  his  own  name,  and  made  it  exceed- 
ingly strong  and  beautiful '.  The  houses,  the  palaces,  and  the  walls 
are  of  excellent  architecture.  Outside  the  town  is  the  academy  of 
Aristotle,  the  teacher  of  Alexander.  This  is  a  large  building,  standing 
between  other  academies  to  the  number  of  twenty,  with  a  column  of 
marble  between  each.    People  from  the  whole  world  were  wont  to 

of  Goshen  comprised  the  triangle  fbrmed  by  Belbeis,  Zakadg,  and  Tel-el- 
Kebir.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  land  of  Ramses  included  the  land  of 
Goshen,  and  is  that  part  of  the  Delta  which  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Tanitio  branch  of  the  Nile.  The  capital  of  the  proyinoe— the  Egyptian 
nome  of  Arabia— was  the  Phakusa  of  the  Greeks.  A  small  railway  station 
is  now  on  the  spot,  which  bears  the  name  Ramses. 

'  Ain-al-Shams  was  situated  three  parasangs  from  Fostat,  but  was  not 
on  the  Nile,  Jaeut,  III,  76a.  In  his  day  the  place  showed  many  traces 
of  buildings  from  Pharao's  time.  Benha  is  now  a  somewhat  important 
railway  station  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Cairo.  Huneh  Sifte  is  a 
station  on  the  Damietta  arm  of  the  Nile. 

'  Samnu  is  perhaps  Samnat,  Dukmak,  V,  00.  On  Damira  see 
Schechter,  Saadfanoj  p.  8fl ;  Worman,  J.  Q.  R,,  XVIII,  lo.  The  soologist 
Damiri  was  bom  here.  Lammanah  in  the  other  rersions  is  Mahallat 
or  Mehallet-el-Kebir,  mentioned  by  Abulfeda  as  a  laige  city  with  many 
monuments,  and  is  now  a  railway  station  between  Tanta  and  Hansura. 
Sambari  (119,  10)  mentions  a  synagogue  there,  to  which  Jews  even  now 
make  pilgrimages  (Goldziher,  Z.  2>.  P.  (?.,  voL  XXVIII,  p.  156). 

'  In  the  Middle  Ages  certain  biblical  names  were  without  valid  reason 
applied  to  noted  places.  No- Ammon  mentioned  in  Scripture  (Jer.  xlvi 
05  and  Nahum  iii.  8),  also  in  cuneiform  inscriptions,  was  doubtless 
ancient  Thebes.  See  Robinson,  Biblical  Research^  yol.  I,  p.  540.  Another 
notable  example  is  the  application  of  the  name  of  Zoan  to  Cairo. 
Ancient  Tanis  (p.  107)  was  probably  Zoan,  and  we  are  told  (Num.  ziii. 
9a)  that  Zoan  was  built  seven  years  after  Hebi-on.  It  can  be  traced  as  far 
back  as  the  sixth  dynasty—over  a,ooo  years  befbre  Cairo  was  founded* 
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come  hither  in  order  to  Btady  the  wisdom  of  Aristotle  the  philosopher. 
The  ciiy  is  built  over  a  hollow  |  by  means  of  arches.    Alexander  built  p.  104 
it  with  great  understanding.    The  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  so 
that  a  man  can  look  along  them  for  a  mile  from  gate  to  gate,  from 
the  gate  of  Reshid  to  the  gate  by  the  sea. 

Alexander  also  built  for  the  harbour  of  Alexandria  a  pier,  a  king's 
highway  running  into  the  midst  of  the  sea.  And  there  he  erected 
a  large  tower,  a  lighthouse,  called  Manar  Iskandriyyah  in  Arabic 
On  the  top  of  the  tower  there  is  a  glass  mirror.  Any  ships  that 
attempted  to  attack  or  molest  the  city,  coming  from  Greece  or  from 
the  Western  lands,  could  be  seen  by  means  of  this  mirror  of  glass  at 
a  distance  of  twenty  days*  journey,  and  the  inhabitants  could  there- 
upon put  themselves  on  their  guard.  It  happened  once,  many  years 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  that  a  ship  came  from  the  land  of 
Greece,  and  the  name  of  the  captain  was  Theodoros,  a  Greek  of  great 
cleverness.  The  Greeks  at  that  time  were  under  the  yoke  of  Egypt. 
The  captain  brought  great  g^fts  in  silver  and  gold  and  garments  of 
silk  to  the  King  of  Egypt,  and  he  moored  his  ship  in  front  of  the 
lighthouse,  as  was  the  custom  of  all  merchants.  | 

Every  day  the  guardian  of  the  lighthouse  and  his  servants  P*  105 
had  their  meals  with  him,  until  the  captain  came  to  be  on  such 
friendly  terms  with  the  keeper  that  he  could  go  in  and  out  at  all  times. 
And  one  day  he  gave  a  banquet,  and  caused  the  keeper  and  all  his 
servants  to  drink  a  great  deal  of  wine.  When  they  were  all  asleep, 
the  captain  and  his  servants  arose  and  broke  the  mirror  and  departed 
that  very  night.  From  that  day  onward  the  Christians  began  to  come 
thither  with  boats  and  large  ships,  and  eventually  captured  the  large 
island  called  Crete  and  also  Cyprus,  which  are  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Greeks.  [The  other  MSS.  add  here :  Ever  since  the  men  of  the 
King  of  Egypt  have  been  unable  to  prevail  over  the  Greeks.]  To  this 
day  the  lighthouse  is  a  landmark  to  all  seafarers  who  come  to 
Alexandria ;  for  one  can  see  it  at  a  distance  of  100  miles  by  day,  and 
at  night  the  keeper  lights  a  torch  which  the  sailors  can  see  from 
a  distance,  and  thus  sail  towards  it  \ 

^  Josephus,  who  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Pharos  before  it 
was  destroyed,  must  likewise  have  exaggerated  when  he  said  that  the 
lighthouse  threw  its  rays  a  distance  of  300  stadia.  Strabo  describes  the 
Pharos  of  Alexandria,  which  was  considered  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  As  the  coast  was  low  and  there  were  no  landmarks,  it  proved 
of  great  service  to  the  city.  It  was  built  of  white  marble,  and  on  the 
top  there  blaxed  a  huge  beacon  of  logs  saturated  with  pitch.  Abulfeda 
alludes  to  the  large  mirror  which  enabled  the  lighthouse  keepers  to 
detect  from  a  great  distance  the  approach  of  the  enemy.    He  ftirtber 
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Alexandria  is  a  commercial  market  for  all  nations.  Merchants 
come  thither  from  all  the  Christian  kingdoms.    On  the  one  side, 

p.  to6  from  I  the  land  of  Yenetia  and  Lombardy,  Tascany,  Apolia,  Amalfi, 
Sicilia,  Calabria,  Romagna,  Chazaria,  Patzinakia,  Hungaria,  Bulgaria, 
RakuTia  (Ragusa  ?),  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Russia,  Alamannia  (Germany), 
8axony,  Danemark,  Kurland?  Ireland?  Norway  (Norge?),  Frisia, 
8cotia,  Angleterra,  Wales,  Flanders,  Hainault  ?  Normandy,  France, 
Poitiers,  Aigou,  Burgundy,  Maurienne,  Provence,  Qenoa,  Pisa,  Gas- 
cony,  Aragon,  and  Navarra  ^  And  towards  the  west  under  the  sway 
of  the  Mohammedans,  Andalusia,  Alganre,  Africa  and  the  land  of 
the  Arabs,  and  on  the  other  side  India,  Havilah,  Abyssinia,  Lybia, 
Al  Yemen,  Shinar,  Al-Sham  (Syria).  Also  Javan,  whose  people  are 
called  the  Greeks,  and  the  Turks.  And  merchants  of  India  bring 
thither  all  kinds  of  spices,  and  the  merchants  of  Edom  buy  of  tliem. 
And  the  city  is  a  busy  one  and  full  of  traffic*  Each  nation  has  an  inn 
of  its  own. 

By  the  sea-coast  there  is  a  sepulchre  of  marble  on  which  are 
engraved  all  manner  of  beasts  and  birds ;  an  effigy  is  in  the  midst 
thereof,  and  all  the  writing  is  in  ancient  characters,  which  no  one 
knows  now.     Men  suppose  that  it  is  the  sepulchre  of  a  king  who 

p.  107  lived  in  early  times  |  before  the  Deluge.  The  length  of  the  sepulchre 
is  fifteen  spans,  and  its  breadth  is  six  spans.  There  are  about  3,000 
Jews  in  Alexandria. 

Thence  it  is  two  days*  journey  to  Damietta  which  is  Caphtor,  where 
there  are  about  200  Jews,  and  it  lies  upon  the  sea.  Thence  it  is  one 
day*s  journey  to  Simasim ;  it  contains  about  100  Jews.  From  there  it 
is  half  a  day  to  Sunbat ;  the  inhabitants  sow  flax  and  weave  linen, 

mentions  that  the  trick  by  which  the  mirror  was  destroyed  took  place 
in  the  first  century  of  lalamism,  under  the  Caliph  Yalyd,  the  son  of 
Abd-almalek. 

*■  It  will  be  seen  that  the  list  of  names  given  in  our  text  is  much  more 
complete  than  that  given  by  Asher,  who  enumerates  but  twenty-eight 
Christian  states  in  lieu  of  forty  given  in  the  British  Museum  MS.  In  some 
cases  the  readings  of  R  and  0,  which  appear  to  have  been  written  by 
careful  scribes,  and  are  of  an  older  date  than  E  and  the  printed  editions, 
have  been  adopted.  In  our  text,  through  the  ignorance  of  the  scribe, 
who  had  no  gazetteer  or  map  to  turn  to,  some  palpable  errors  have  crept 
in.  For  instance,  in  naming  Amalfi,  already  mentioned  on  p.  13,  the 
error  in  spelling  it  >3Vd  has  been  repeated.  Patzinakia  (referred  to  on 
p.  90,  as  trading  ^vith  Constantinople)  is  there  spelt  p3*crD  not  fj*s'3. 
HKMn  may  be  read  '^TD^1;  I  have  rendered  it  Hainault  in  accordance 
with  Deguigne's  Memoir^  referred  to  by  Asher.  Maurienne  (mentioned 
p.  109)  embraoed  Savoy  and  the  Maritime  Alps.  It  was  named  after  the 
Moors  who  settled  there. 
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^hich  they  export  to  all  parts  of  the  world  \  Thence  it  is  four  dajs 
to  Ailam,  which  is  Elim  '.  It  belongs  to  the  Arabs  who  dwell  in  the 
wilderness.  Thence  it  is  two  days*  journey  to  Rephidim  where  the 
Arabs  dwell,  but  there  are  no  Jews  there'.  A  day's  journey  from 
thence  takes  one  to  Mount  Sinai.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain  is 
a  laige  convent  belonging  to  the  great  monks  called  Syrians  \  At 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  a  large  town  which  is  called  Tur  Sinai ; 
the  inhabitants  speak  the  language  of  the  Targum  (Aramaic).  It  is 
a  small  mountain,  five  days  distant  from  Egypt.  The  inhabitants  are 
under  Egyptian  rule.    At  a  day*s  journey  from  Mount  Sinai  is  [^the 

^  Simasin  or  Timasin  is  doubtless  near  Lake  Timsah.  Sunbat  is 
spoken  of  by  Arabic  writers  as  noted  for  its  linen  manufactures  and  trade. 

'  Elim  has  been  identified  with  Wad!  Gharandel.  It  is  reached  in 
two  hours  from  the  bitter  spring  in  the  Wadi  Hawara,  believed  to  be 
the  Marah  of  the  Bible.  Burckhardt  conjectures  that  the  juice  of  the 
berry  of  the  gharkad,  a  shrub  growing  in  the  neighbourhood,  may  have 
the  property,  like  the  juice  of  the  pomegranate,  of  improving  brackish 
water ;  see  p.  475,  Baedecker's  Egypt,  1879  edition.  Professor  Lepsius  was 
responsible  for  the  chapter  on  the  Sinai  routes. 

'  A  journey  of  two  days  would  bring  the  traveller  to  the  luxuriant 
oasis  of  Firan,  which  ancient  tradition  and  modern  explorers  agree  in 
identifying  as  Rephidim.  From  Firan  it  is  held,  by  Professor  Sayce  and 
others,  that  the  main  body  of  the  Israelites  with  their  flocks  and  herds 
probably  passed  the  Wadi  esh-Shekh,  while  Moses  and  tlie  elders  went 
by  Wadi  Selaf  and  Nakb  el-Hawa.  The  final  camping-ground,  at  which 
took  place  the  giving  of  the  Law,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Raha  plain  at 
the  foot  of  the  peak  of  Jebel  Musa.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  some 
explorers  are  of  opinion  that  Mount  Serbal  was  the  moimtain  of  reve- 
lation. There  are  authorities  who  maintain  that  Horeb  was  the  name 
of  the  whole  mountain  range,  Sinai  being  the  iudividual  mountain  ; 
others  think  that  Horeb  designated  the  northern  range  and  Sinai  the 
southern  range.  See  Dr.  Robinson's  Biblicdl  Researcket,  vol.  I,  section  iii : 
also  articles  Sinai  in  Cheyne's  Bncydopaedia  Biblioa  and  Dean  Stanley^s 
Sinai  and  Palestine, 

*  The  monastery  of  St.  Catherine  was  erected  9,000  feet  below  the 
summit  of  Jebel  Musa.  It  was  founded  by  Justinian  to  give  shelter 
to  the  numerous  Syrian  hermits  who  inhabited  the  peninsula.  The 
monastery  was  presided  over  by  an  Archbishop. 

^  The  passage  in  square  brackets  is  inserted  from  the  Oxford  MS. 
The  city  of  Tur,  which  Benjamin  calls  Tur-Sinai,  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  affords  good  anchorage,  the  harbour 
being  protected  by  coral  reefs.  It  can  be  reached  from  the  monastery 
in  little  more  than  a  day.  The  small  mountain  referred  to  by  Benjamin 
is  the  Jebel  Hammam  Sidna  Musa,  the  mountain  of  the  bath  of  our  lord 
Moses. 
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Bed  Sea,  which  is  an  arm  of  the  Indian  Ocean.     We  reiorn  to 
Damietta.   From  there  it  is  a  da7*8  joamey  to]  Tanis,  which  is  Hanettt 
where  there  are  about  40  Jews.    It  is  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the 
p.  108  sea'.    Thus  far  |  extends  the  empire  of  Egypt. 

Thence  it  takes  twenty  days  by  sea  to  Messina,  which  is  the  com- 
mencement of  Sicily,  and  is  situated  on  the  arm  of  the  sea  that  is  called 
lipar  ',  which  divides  it  from  GaUbria.  Here  about  too  Jews  dwelL 
It  is  a  land  full  of  ererything  good,  with  gardens  and  plantations. 
Here  most  of  the  pilg^rims  assemble  to  cross  over  to  Jerusalem,  as  this 
is  the  best  crossing.  Thence  it  is  about  two  days*  journey  to  Palermo, 
which  is  a  large  city.  Here  is  the  palace  of  King  William.  Palermo 
contains  about  1,500  Jews  and  a  large  number  of  Christians  and 
Mohammedans '.  It  is  in  a  district  abounding  in  springs  and  brooks 
of  water,  a  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  likewise  of  gardens  and  planta- 
tions, and  there  is  not  the  like  thereof  in  the  whole  island  of  Sicily. 
Here  is  the  domain  and  garden  of  the  king,  which  is  called  Al  Harbina 
(Al  Hacina) ',  containing  all  sorts  of  fruit-trees.  And  in  it  is  a  large 
fountain.  The  garden  is  encompassed  by  a  walL  And  a  reservoir 
has  been  made  there  which  is  called  Al  Buheira^  and  in  it  are  many 
•orts  of  fish.    Ships  overlaid  with  silver  and  gold  are  there,  belonging 

^  Tanii,  now  called  San,  was  probably  the  Zoan  of  Scripture,  but  in 
the  Middle  Ages  it  was  held  to  be  Hanes,  mentioned  in  Isa.  xzz.  4. 
It  was  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  TaniUo  branch  of  the  Nile, 
about  thirty  miles  south-west  of  the  ancient  Pelusium.  The  excaTations 
which  hare  been  made  by  M.  Mariette  and  Mr.  Flinders  Petri*  proye 
that  it  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  cities  of  the  Delta. 
It  forms  the  subject  of  the  Second  Memoir  of  the  £gypt  Exploration 
Fund,  1885.  The  place  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  seaport  town 
Tennis,  as  Asher  has  done.  In  the  sixth  oentury  the  waters  of  the  Lake 
Menzaleh  invaded  a  large  portion  of  the  fertile  Tanis  territory.  Hence 
Benjamin  calls  it  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  In  a  Qeniza  doou* 
ment  dated  1106,  quoted  by  Dr.  Schecbter,  Saadyawif  p.  91,  occurs  the 
passage :  ufn  'y\;!:^  onso  ^3  fwVi  mmo  no*  "pnai  zm  nt  ronoa  "  In  the 
city  of  the  isle  Hanes,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  and  of  the  tongue 
of  the  river  of  Egypt  called  Nile.*' 

'  The  straits  of  Messina  are  named  Lipar,  having  reference,  no  doubt^ 
to  the  Liparian  Islands,  which  are  in  the  neighbourhood. 

'  Ct  Bertinoro's  interesting  description  of  the  synagogue  at  Palermo, 
which  he  said  had  not  its  equal,  irtacettanyo/HebrsirLOera^re,  Yol.I,p.  114. 

*  Hacina  is  the  Arabic  for  a  fortified  or  enclosed  place. 

*  Buheira  is  the  Arabic  word  for  a  lake.  The  unriyalled  hunting 
grounds  of  William  II  are  well  worth  visiting,  being  situated  between 
the  little  town  called  Paroo  and  the  magnificent  cathedral  of  Monrealo, 
which  the  king  erected  later  on. 
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to  the  king,  |  who  takes  pleasure-trips  in  them  with  his  women  ^.  In  p.  109 
the  park  there  is  also  a  great  palace,  the  walla  of  which  are  painted, 
and  overlaid  with  gold  and  silver;  the  paving  of  the  floors  is  of 
marble,  picked  out  in  gold  and  silver  in  all  manner  of  designs. 
There  is  no  building  like  this  in  the  whole  land.  And  this  island, 
the  commencement  of  which  is  Messina,  contains  all  the  pleasant 
things  of  this  world.  It  embraces  Syracuse,  Marsala,  Catania,  Pe- 
tralia,  and  Trapani,  the  ciiicumference  of  the  island  being  six  days' 
journey.    In  Trapani  coral  is  found,  which  is  called  Al  Muigan  '. 

Thence  people  pass  to  the  city  of  Rome  in  ten  days.  And  from 
Rome  they  proceed  by  land  to  Lucca,  which  is  a  five  days*  journey. 
Thence  they  cross  the  mountain  of  Genoa,  Maurienne,  and  the  passes 
of  Italy.  It  is  twenty  days'  journey  to  Verdun,  which  is  the  com- 
mencement of  Alamannia,  a  land  of  mountains  and  hills.  All  the 
congregations  of  Alamannia  are  situated  on  the  great  river  Rhine, 
from  the  city  of  Cologne,  which  is  the  principal  town  of  the  Empire, 
to  the  city  of  Regensburg,  a  distance  of  fifteen  days*  journey  at 
the  other  extremity  of  Alamannia,  otherwise  called  Ashkenaz.  And 
the  following  |  are  the  cities  in  the  land  of  Alamannia,  which  P*  1 10 
have  Hebrew  congregations:  Metz,  Treves  on  the  river  Moselle, 
Coblenz,  Andernach,  Bonn,  Cologne,  Bingen,  MUnster,  Worms, 
'  [All  Israel  is  dispersed  in  eveiy  land,  and  he  who  does  not  further 

*  King  William  II,  sumamed  ''  the  Good,"  was  sixteen  years  old  when 
Benjamin  visited  Sicily  in  11 70.  Daring  the  king*8  minority  the  Arch- 
bishop was  the  vioe-regent.  He  was  expelled  in  1169  on  account  of  his 
unpopularity.  Asher  wrongly  thinks  Benjamin's  visit  must  have  taken 
place  prior  to  this  date,  because  he  reads  *]>2n  pD  rono  wn  "o  This  is  the 
domain  qf  the  viceroy.  The  Oxford  MS.  agrees  with  our  text  and  reads 
"pon  p  rono  H*n  o  This  is  the  domain  of  the  king's  garden.  Chroniclers  tell 
that  when  the  young  king  was  freed  from  the  control  of  the  viceroy  he 
gave  himself  up  to  pleasure  and  dissipation.  Asher  is  clearly  wrong, 
because  a  mere  boy  could  not  have  indulged  in  those  frolics.  The  point 
is  of  importance,  as  it  absolutely  fixes  the  date  of  Benjamin^s  visit  to  the 
island.  It  was  in  the  year  1177  that  William  married  the  daughter  of 
our  English  king,  Henry  II. 

'  Edrisi,  who  wrote  his  Geography  in  Sicily  in  11 54  at  the  request  of 
King  Roger  II,  calls  the  island  a  pearl,  and  cannot  find  words  sufficient 
in  praise  of  its  climate,  beauty,  and  fertility.  He  is  equally  enthusiastic 
concerning  Palermo.  Petralia  is  described  by  him  as  being  a  fortified 
place,  and  an  excellent  place  of  refuge,  the  surrounding  country  being 
under  a  high  state  of  cultivation  and  very  productive.  Asher  has  no 
justification  for  reading  Pantaleoni  instead  of  Petralia. 

'  The  passage  in  square  brackets  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  printed 
editions,  as  well  as  in  the  Epstein  (£)  MS.,  which  is  so  much  akin  to 
them,  and  is  comparatively  modem.    The  style  will  at  once  show  that 
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the  gathering  of  Israel  will  not  meet  with  happiness  nor  live  with 
Israel.  When  the  Lord  will  remember  us  in  our  exile,  and  raise 
the  horn  of  his  anointed,  then  every  one  will  say,  "  I  will  lead  the 
Jews  and  I  will  gather  them.'*  As  for  the  towns  which  have  been 
mentioned,  they  contain  scholars  and  communities  that  love  their 
brethren,  and  speak  peace  to  those  that  are  near  and  afar,  and  when 
a  wayfarer  comes  they  rejoioe,  and  make  a  feast  for  him,  and  say, 
*'  Rejoice,  brethren,  for  the  help  of  the  Lord  comes  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye."  If  we  were  not  afraid  that  the  appointed  time  has  not 
yet  arrived  nor  been  reached,  we  would  have  gathered  together,  but 
we  dare  not  do  so  until  the  time  for  song  has  anived,  and  the  voice  of 
the  turtle-dove  (is  heard  in  the  land),  when  the  messengers  will  come 
p.  Ill  and  declare  continually  that  the  Lord  be  exalted.  |  Meanwhile  they 
send  missives  one  to  the  other,  saying,  **Be  ye  strong  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  ye  mourners  for  Zion,  and  ye  mourners  for  Jeru- 
salem, entreat  the  Lord,  and  may  the  supplication  of  those  that 
wear  the  garments  of  mourning  be  received  through  their  merits/* 
In  addition  to  the  several  cities  which  we  have  mentioned  there 
are  besides]  Strassburg,  WUrzburg,  Man  tern,  Bamberg,  Freising,  and 
Regensburg  at  the  extremity  of  the  Empire  \  In  these  cities  there 
are  many  Israelites,  wise  men  and  rich. 

Thence  extends  the  land  of  Bohemia,  called  Prague  \  This  is  the 
commencement  of  the  land  of  Slavonia,  and  the  Jews  who  dwell  there 
call  it  Canaan,  because  the  men  of  that  land  (the  Slavs)  sell  their  sons 
and  their  daughters  to  the  other  nations.  These  are  the  men  of  Russia, 
which  is  a  great  empire  stretching  from  the  gate  of  Prague  to  the 
gates  of  Kieff,  the  large  city  which  is  at  the  extremity  of  that  empire*. 

the  passage  is  a  late  interpolation,  and  the  genuine  MSS.  now  forth* 
coming  omit  it  altogether. 

^  See  Aronius,  Regtster,  p  131.  This  writer,  as  a  matter  of  course,  had 
only  the  printed  editions  before  him.  His  supposition  that  |Hv:vn3  is 
Mayence  is  more  than  doubtful,  but  his  and  LeleweFs  identification  of 
pxrnD  with  Kantem  and  C33T3  with  Freising  has  been  accepted.  Aronius 
casts  doubts  as  to  whether  Benjamin  actually  visited  Germany,  in  the 
face  of  his  loose  statemunts  as  to  its  rivers.  It  will  now  be  seen  that  he 
is  remarkably  correct  in  this  respect. 

'  The  Jews  of  Prague  are  often  spoken  of  in  contemporary  records. 
Rabbi  Petachia  btarted  on  his  travels  from  Ratisbon,  passing  through 
Prague  on  hia  way  to  Poland  and  Kieff. 

3  Benjamin  does  not  tell  us  whether  Jews  resided  in  Kieff.  Mr.  A. 
Epstein  has  obligingly  furnished  the  following  references :  In  onon  lis 
Lvniom,  Gratz,  MonaUsckrifl^  39, 511,  we  read  :  'd  nw  b«5©  a-i^o  rwo  '1  am 
ma^c*  wn.  In  "icn  ncD,  Monaiaachrift,  40, 134,  on  13Ut  *co  2170  ntna  '•\  'to. 
This  Rabbi  Moses  is  also  mentioned  in  Rt^p.  of  R.  Meir  of  Rothenburg,  ed« 
Berlin,  p.  64.    Later  I'eoords  give  the  name  avfo  riroTi  apj?«  "U  rncD  '•». 
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It  is  a  land  of  moantains  and  forests,  where  there  are  to  be  found  the 
animals  called  ermine,  sable,  and  vair^.    No  one  issues  forth  from  his 
house  I  in  winter  time  on  account  of  the  cold.    There  are  to  be  found  p.  iia 
people  who  have  lost  the  tips  of  their  noses  by  reason  of  the  frost. 
Thus  far  reaches  the  empire  of  Russia. 

The  kingdom  of  France,  which  is  Zarfath,  extends  from  the  town 
of  Auxerre '  unto  Paris,  the  great  city— a  journey  of  six  days.  The 
city  belongs  to  King  Louis.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Seine. 
Scholars  are  there,  unequalled  in  the  whole  world,  who  study  the 
Law  day  and  night.  They  are  charitable  and  hospitable  to  all 
tmvellers,  and  are  as  brothers  and  friends  unto  all  their  brethren 
the  Jews.  May  God,  the  Blessed  One,  have  mercy  upon  us  and 
upon  them! 

Finished  and  completed. 

ADDENDUM. 

In  concluding  these  Notes  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  mention  that 
soon  after  the  publication  in  1841  of  the  work  on  Benjamin  by 
A.  Asher,  which  has  been  so  often  referred  to,  there  appeared  a  review 
thereof  in  consecutive  numbers  of  the  Jewish  periodical  Der  Orients 
The  articles  bore  the  signature  Sider,  but  the  author  proved  to  be 
Dr.  Steinschneider.  They  were  among  the  fii-st  literary  contributions 
by  which  he  became  known.  Although  written  sixty-five  years  ago 
his  review  has  a  freshness  and  a  value,  which  renders  it  well  worth 
reading  at  the  present  day.  The  ninetieth  birthday  of  the  Nestor  of 
Semitic  Literature  was  celebrated  on  the  30th  of  March  this  year,  and  it 
affords  no  little  gratification  to  the  writer,  that  Dr.  Steinschneider  has 
accepted  the  dedication  to  him  of  this  the  latest  contribution  to  the 
**  Benjamin  Literature." 

Mabcus  N.  Adleb, 


^  The  vair  (vaiverge  or  wieworka  in  Polish)  is  a  species  of  marten, 
often  refen'ed  to  in  mediaeval  works.  Menu-vair  is  the  well-known  fur 
miniver. 

'  Lelewel,  having  the  reading  rxv  bH  before  him,  thought  Sedan  was 
here  designated.  H.  Gross  suspected  that  the  city  of  Auzerre,  situated 
on  the  borders  of  the  province  of  the  Isle  de  France,  the  old  patrimony 
of  the  French  kings,  must  have  been  intended,  and  the  reading  of  our 
text  proves  him  to  be  right.  The  Roman  name  Antlossiodorum  became 
converted  into  Alciodorum,  then  Alcore,  and  finally  into  Auxerre.  The 
place  is  often  cited  in  our  mediaeval  literature,  as  it  was  a  noted  seat  of 
learning.  The  great  men  of  Auxerre,  mtd'tm  «V)13,  joined  the  Synod  con- 
vened by  Rashbam  and  Rabonu  Tam.    Se0  GoUia  Judaica,  p.  6a 
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IX. 

Fbaoment  aSai— MS.  Heb.,  f.  56,  fol.  loa  of  the  Bodleian, 
written  in  Syr.  Babb.  char.,  i6mo,  paper, — is  a  Geonic 
Besponsum  with  reference  to  travelling  by  boat  on  the 
Sabbath.  The  permission  to  do  such  travelling  on  the  Sab- 
bath is  here  shown  not  to  be  original  with  the  Halahot 
Oedolct^  but  to  have  been  inserted  by  the  Gaon  Mar  Jacob 
ben  Mordecai,  who  incorporated  it  in  the  famous  collection 
to  give  his  own  decision  more  weight.  The  few  decisions 
by  this  Mar  Jacob  that  have  come  down  to  us  show  him 
to  have  been  a  man  of  extraordinary  independence  ^  As 
a  result  he  was  often  accused  by  his  opponents  of  pretending 
to  have  traditional  authority  for  his  statements;  particularly 
he  was  accused  of  invoking  the  authority  of  Jehudai  *. 
We  are  not  in  a  position  to  decide  whether  these  charges 
have  a  foundation  in  fact.  However  that  may  be,  they 
go  to  show  the  place  assigned  by  the  Geonim  to  the  Halakoi 
Oedoloty  which  they  refused  to  recognize  as  the  work  of 
B.  Jehudai. 

Recto. 

^KTi  DTOD^  wan  »ni  p  rhn 

p«  'an  ^jnn  «n  'r  \n^  on^jn 

^jd5>  cro^  'yo  nino  'Doa  ^yht'o 

iOM  ^31  "i-a  'i>na  'ddi  *naOT 

K^iTO  m^Doa  nn^ac^  n5>  wpn  5 

tmaOT  na  annD5>  ^tm  ^10 

'h  re  or  myao  "h  re  ^njoi 

*  Com  p.  Miiller,  Mofleah^  p.  73. 

»  Fragment  IV,  J.  g.i2.,  XVII,  p.  275. 

•  Arabic  ^.S  ■=  Hebrew  >]3.  *  Skabbat,  19a. 

.  *  Edltio  Venice,  f*  17  a»  line  15 ;  ed.  Hildesheimer,  p.  81. 
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^J?>n  ruB^  Diip  onD^  rt^ 
Kni>nD  KiTT  'nn  r^n  —  Ki>  ik  lo 


Verso. 

'yoB^  pn  iTano  'la  'Si  }i> 
^Tan  K^  NV1  raK  'na  ps 

pri>D  «!>  'd3  p  'db'  pna  Kni)^ 
nae^  loy  pdid  r^v^  «^k 
inv  'n  ii>  'd«i  'naw  w^ki  10 
ni>  ^iwin  Knae^i^  mianKi> 

.Knay  i>^TO  Kp  'b^t 

X. 

Fragment  2807 — MS.  Heb.  c.  13,  fol.  22,  in  the  Bodleian, 
written  in  Syr.  square  char.,  8vo,  paper,  on  one  side  only. 
It  is  what  is  left  of  a  letter  addressed  by  a  scholar  at 
Bagdad  to  an  outside  community.  The  first  seven  lines 
read  as  follows  :'*..••  And  thus  whenever  you  have 

'  Shdbba*,  19  a. 

'  The  same  statement  is  found  also  in  B.  HananePs  Commenktry  on 
Shdbbat,  19  a. 

'  The  editions  read  n'QvS  roo  Ssp,  while  RUananel,  ibid.,  and  MS.  Munich, 
agree  with  the  reading  of  our  fragmont. 
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transactions  ^  with  the  Qovemment,  I  admonish  yon  to  let 
us  know  about  them,  that  we  may  consult  with  the 
prominent  members  of  the  Bagdad  community  in  the  midst 
of  which  we  dwell,  namely,  the  sons  of  12.  Natira  and 

the  sons  of  R,  Aaron and  then  the  Government  will 

deal  with  you  according  as  the  Lord  will  aid  your  helpers. 
Thus  do  ye,  and  not  otherwise,  I  adjure  you." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Natira  referred  to  is  the 
well-known  supporter  of  Saadia  in  his  struggle  with  the 
Besh-Qaluta;  and  it  follows  as  an  obvious  inference  that 
K.  Aaron  must  be  Aai'on  Sarajado,  the  opponent  of  Saadia. 
Of  the  children  of  R.  Aaron  we  know  nothing ;  while  of 
the  sons  of  R.  Natira  the  names  have  been  preserved,  Sahl 
and  Ishak ',  as  well  as  the  fact  that  they  were  among  the 
most  prominent  Jews  in  Babylonia.  However,  as  R.  Aaron 
Sarajado  also  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  influential  con- 
nexions, it  may  readily  be  assumed  that  his  sons  too  were 
counted  among  the  leaders  of  the  community. 

The  letter  must  have  been  written  after  the  year  960, 
as  it  refers  to  R.  Aaron  as  one  who  has  departed  this  life 
(see  line  5),  but  there  is  no  clue  as  to  the  author  of  the 
letter.  Unquestionably  he  must  have  been  a  man  of 
considerable  influence  and  high  position ;  the  whole  trend 
of  the  letter  makes  that  appear  cleai-ly.  Identification 
of  the  writer  with  one  of  the  Geonim  is  pi-ecluded  by  the 
fact  of  his  residence  in  Bagdad. 

Recto. 

niv3  m  o  i3^3Di>  imTin  nan  ni3i>on 

^331  K1^03  'id  ^33  DiTJU  D^DW  WmX 

DiTo^ijD  i;ro\\  nanai)  d^ddk^t  nar  xmnx^  'no  5 

'  The  Hebrew  expression  n^mn  jcn  is  a  locution  modelled  after  the 
Talmudic  phrase  romo  jDn. 

'  Comp.  Harkavy,  Featschrijl,  In  honour  of  A.  Berliner,  pp.  37-B ;  and 
Frlcdlaender,  /.  Q,  R.,  XVII,  p.  753, 
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iB^on  i>Ki  iiryn  p  DTn  wrytD  '^'^^  p^dd^ 
D3^i>K  D^aniDi  Dy  d^ivo  13«  nr  nnwi  — 

inmn  K^i  ii^on  todi  u  vnni  le^n  ntD 

DV3  m^  p^  ubp  niTK  mn  irnan  nan 

Kin  WW  n)b\^  ^a  oaoii^e^a  mean 

Dn^Di>n  DDxai  "i^jo  pK  tcv  pK  dk  ^a  15 

arwn  Daijoaa  '^'^'^  nti  Decani)  iin  pK 

Dwn  mom  vonn  nntDa  WDjn  oatDy 

Da>nini>vn  by\  Da^nuim  oa^nianai  DatDii>Bi 

nj6  UT 


XL 

Fragment  2634 — MS.  Heb,  c.  18,  fol.  40,  in  the  Bodleian, 
written  in  Syr.  Rabb.  char.  The  writing  is  blurred  in  many 
places,  but  the  illegible  parts  can  be  supplied  easily,  so  that 
the  text  can  be  deciphered  without  difficulty.  It  contains 
seven  Kesponsa,  of  the  first  of  which  but  two  lines  are 
given,  sufficing  only  to  indicate  that  it  dealt  with  a  liturgical 
question.  As  no  author  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
any  of  the  seven  Responsa,  it  is  an  open  question  whether 
they  were  all  written  by  the  same  author,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  them  to  a  specific  date.  In  the  view  they  take 
of  certain  Halakot,  some  of  them  show  plainly  that  they 
belong  to  the  early  Qeonic  time. 

2.  The  second  of  these  seven  Besponsa  deals  with  the  pas- 
sage Berakot,  5  b,  'iai  bbta^rh  ID^a^B^  DOB'.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Gaon,  that  one  of  two  persons  alone  in  a  synagogue 
may  not  go  out  before  the  other,  lest  the  latter  be  disturbed 
in  his  devotions  by  being  left  behind  as  the  sole  occupant 

*  Oomp.  Pirke  R.  Eliezer,  III :  • .  .  hss  \>h  om. 
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of  the  synagogue.  From  the  expreesion  ppwn  p  KTmDl, 
used  in  line  10  recto,  it  appears  that  the  prohibition  applies 
only  to  the  services  at  night.  This  is  in  agreement  with 
the  opinion  of  the  Qeonim  quoted  by  Rabbenu  Hananel  in 
the  Responaai  ed.  Lyck,  and  by  Nathan  ben  Tehiel,  'ilrttJt, 
8.  V.  1^0,  ed.  Eohut,  p.  19. 

3.  The  Qaon  prohibits  the  insertion  of  a  phrase  like 
WPK  ^*  ^yhp  D^p^*  in  the  benediction  a^n  noK.  He  does 
not  stop  at  this  specific  injunction,  but  goes  on  and  sets  up 
the  general  principle  that  the  nhto  ronn  refers  to  the 
deliverance  firom  Egypt,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  re- 
demption in  the  future ;  hence  no  phrase  pointing  to 
the  Messianic  time  is  to  be  tolerated  in  this  benediction, 
according  to  him.  He  fortifies  the  position  be  takes  on 
this  point  by  referring  to  the  rhyto  in  the  Morning  Service 
as  recited  in  the  synagogue  of  the  Academy,  in  which 
^ytT'  ^  follows  immediately  after  nx^  n3.  This  view 
he  shares  with  Rab  Amram  (Seder  Bah  Amram^  6  b) ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  old  nhto  contained  no 
reference  to  the  redemption  of  the  future,  as  appears  clearly 
from  a  comparison  of  the  various  rituals  with  each  other. 
The  Ashkenazic  Ritual  has  ^K*ie^  nw^  and  the  Italian  has 
niOK  bbn,  while  the  Sephardic  has  rwtOS  "^  ^^^K^.  Indeed, 
it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  the  last,  lO^KU  is  to  be  taken  as 
a  reference  to  the  redemption  at  the  end  of  time,  seeing 
that  the  parallel  passage,  in  the  ^h^0  of  the  Evening 
Service,  has  m&  ^a,  the  perfect  form  of  the  verb,  hence  an 
allusion  to  the  past.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Ritual 
tr^Din  also  has  the  reading  nOK  bhl2 ;  but  these  words  are 
followed  not  by  JWVI,  but  by  njwn.  Is  this  the  original 
form  of  the  prayer,  or  was  the  perfect  tense  of  the  verb 
a  later  substitution  in  accordance  with  the  view  of  the 
Geonim  that  the  ninto  refers  to  the  past,  and  not  to 
the  Messianic  time? 

1  Comp.  Seder  R.  Amramf  19  a,  fint  line.  This  insertion  in  the  r6Ma 
is,  however,  missing  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Seder  R.  Amram  in  the  library 
of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America. 
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4*  The  foarth  RespoDBum  deals  with  the  question  whether 
the  Keader  in  the  synagogue  is  to  repeat  l^nn  for  the  late 
comers.  In  the  Geonic  collection  rawn  ^1Wi  No.  205,  ed. 
Leipsic,  20  d,  we  have  a  decision  by  Sar  Shalom  Qaon  on 
the  same  question,  to  the  effect  that  the  Reader  is  to  repeat 
1313  for  those  who  have  not  recited  the  yOB^.  Our  fragment, 
on  the  other  hand,  makes  the  explicit  statement  (lines  3-4, 
verso)  that  the  Reader  is  not  to  repeat,  even  for  those  who 
have  not  recited  the  ptDC^.  However^  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  text  of  our  fragment  stands  in  need  of  a  change ; 
if  we  read  "031  instead  of  M^,  in  line  3,  the  difference 
between  the  two  Responsa  disappears  entirely  ^ 

5.  This  Responsum  contains  an  explanation  of  the  term 
n»nn  p,  derived  by  the  Qaon  from  its  use  in  Taigum 
Onkelos. 

6.  Here  we  have  the  opinion  of  the  Qaon  on  the  subject 
of  Kn^^ho,  discussed  by  the  Talmud  in  Pesahimy  74a-b. 
The  Qaon  shares  the  view  expressed  by  the  Rabed,  in  his 
nUOT  on  Maimonides  nniDK  nii>3KD,  VI,  17,  according  to 
whom  the  Talmudic  permission  covering  Kn^^!>lD  extends 
to  rmp — a  view  opposed  by  R  Natrona!  Qaon  and  others, 
who  limit  the  permission  of  the  Talmud  to  ^^^  Another 
interesting  point  in  this  Responsum  is  the  reference  to 
nmn  with  hot  water,  the  use  of  which  is  opposed  by  all 
authorities  except  Maimonides  ^ 

7.  The  last  Responsum  of  the  group  contains  a  decision 
permitting  the  use  of  a  fowl  though  it  has  been  prepared 
with  the  liver.  This  must  be  an  exceedingly  old  decision, 
for  all  authorities  known  declare  fowl  n&nD  if  the  liver 
of  the  bird  has  been  cooked  with  it,  instead  of  being 
removed  and  broiled  separately  \ 


*  Comp.  Seder  JL  Amramf  15  a. 

*  Comp.  nywn  nrw,  963,  ed.  Leiptie,  p.  94 ;  mpPD  mD^,  44  and  45 ; 
Maimonidet,  L  0. 

'  Baal  Iftur^  ed.  Lembei^,  H,  a  d ;  MaimonideSi  L  e. ;  comp.  also  MQlIer, 
df^fleaJ^,  979. 

*  D'n,  45 ;  n'v,  1.  e. ;  MCUler,  L  c,  and  70. 
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Recto. 

'bm  K^ia  ^^Kn  ^3  bM  noipD  jrap  vh  ^did  rh'^&m  dikid  n ..... . 

'i>MWi       Dib  13a  pw  ^D«n  n^wcn  '  vhth  KVin  nojan  n^aa  Trr 

l^v  Ki>  ni>*Dn  rh^^ib  ^am  p^a  KtD5>n  w  into  toir^tr  ^i^i^Dn*)  ^T3r6 
Dii>i  'Bnni>  103333^  'd^3c^  'D3n  noNcn  ir  nintDC'  boi^d  kih  p  vhs 

nD33n  n^ao  ht\  po  nrw  onpi  i>5>Dnni>  iD333tr  'a  enn^D  pi 

HKnc^  p*3  no^an  n^aa  nai>  iTan  nni^i  n^an5>  pnon  wh 

n^enn  jd  )J?  npijn  pp^rcn  p  kiwoi  injn  nsnoo  nai>  nni^B' 

Difv  inwij  ii>  paiiD  la^oi)  W^Dnn  Ki>B^  loa  noni  lai)  ^b  \3  pto  10 

:'nvpi>  wen  pw  in*<'"i^  iidkb^  dipdi  khi  :'ioaa  mi^Dn  kti 

13*  rhn  *'*'*  w*5>y  D^p*  'diki  a^yi  mon^jk^  n5>itoa  pa^nwDe^  r* 

iD^Ki  13  ivh  IK  'roB'i  nann  in><i5^  imKoni  lina  iniafe 

inao  nntra  'w^ob^  lac^  inx  'oyo  *3enD  p  iDwi)  ib^dw  *kc^ 

KD^n  *3i  mnKi>  'ai  n*3Di>  'a  inao  anya  nnrwi)  'ki  rr^ei)  'a  15 

'k  a*y»i  noKa  i>a«<  nioKi  xn  anya  n^y^  nnxi  nan^  nrw 

n3nK  nnK  noi5>  ib'dk  ikst  k^h  nnKi  p'^ii  x^n  nnrwij  nn« 

ni>i3  a^^i  riDK  thk  Dyo    :  knt  nrw  N5>ni  rrvip  nnxi 

nab  'VD  n«*y  m^o  «5>k  ip^y  i>3  n^Drni  rr^2  na  px 

B^pa^i  ini3i>o  *  bv  D'P^  ^loii'  iB^aK  ikm  hmb^  nBTt:i  20 
nia^B^  'aa  ®'«tr  p«r  i>3i  ntD^oi^  ^yannD  t<b  p5>  in  D^cm 
njn  ohyij  ti^^  ^'*'^  ^^'^  'c^»<  ^^«  r«  ^^^^*i  ^'^^ 

'i^NBW  HID  D^  i>y  'B^  intDtttTD 

nion  nx  nwi  vtx^  bv  DTien  niav 

DiK  oa  i^^aea  lana  noiKC'  Kino  b^  ....  25 
*D3  IK  :  lana  n^i^B^  'ckb^  nnKi> .... 
n'*b\s^  'DKB^  nn«i>  id333B>  din  oa 
DiBiD  laa  B^  . . . .  B^  xh  .  .  . 

'  w^-OmVo^,  '  Bcrakof,  5  b  ;  the  reading  of  our  fmgment  differs 

from  that  of  the  editions,  «s  well  from  that  given  in  MS.  Mun. 
'  Mishruih  Berakotj  I,  4  ;  Oemard,  ibid.,  11  a. 
*  Read  :  »^  w  p  nwrb  vii'D  rqin.  *  «i:'to  ;  comp.  line  la. 
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Verso. 

♦ . . .  ynBDi>  pon  p«i  pon  pry  no  k5>  w  *jnBDi>  pon  pw 

i>i>Dnnh  'pni»e^  inac^  nnonet  mtwD  lanni  pron  nanna 

Nin  nrwa  10^33^^  dik  ^aa  inw  dk  n3i>n  la  kJj^k  m  i^y  m  p3'»y 
D>De^  DBt  K^i»  1W  Dto  noK^i  Titrp  i>«  yoB^  nnp  wnp 
nyoBiDa  nonn  pan    j  ntDnn  pan  jot  Vcn    j  km  ni>tDai>  5 
pm  nnD  KVi  aina^^a  n^ae  niKnni>  non  ntrpaoe'  nytj^a 
riK^  nai>a5>D  nom  thw  Dn«DB^  ny^a  pa  pa^i  'annoi  p^v 
D^aiDin  tvan  'k^d  fb})  K^yini>  D^BTjace^  niai^w  D^ae^y  nioa 
ne'*  nB'*  nam  ni^oa  dk  ni>iaain  'bw  n^ae  nmnn  ni'Mn 
nDa  IK  naini)  pe^Ki  ^bo  pnnn  ^pe^tn  d^  inai  n&>  r\&*  nnnoi  10 
:  nyoH  w  irw  Kn^Ki^o  nm8ryi>  mo  pcvi  ^i>aa  no'^aao 
Kn^K^D  Kn  "an  ntDK  la  pnnna  xmrn  Nn^Ki>tD  ia>Ki  la 
tcnai>NTi  h^v^  i^^DN  nxB^  jko  nnni>  noiD  ^i>^DK  nwn  fNO 
pi)an  naini>  jna  vhz^  Kpni  i>*yi>  noiD  i5>^bk  xne^  Kn^«i>Di 
nni>tD  ^kii  i>aK  on  Kinn  p  pi»an  ^nvn  ^y^an  meiD  wn^oxn  15 
fna  ii»^DK  pnnna  nn>nm  nn5>DB^  'iwoa  nn^m  nni>tD 
na  Kvoai  ni^K^anae^  nhaanni    :  khb^  pi^an  naini) 
ni>aannn  nw  5>aiKi  naan  n«  pin  nnao  nine  naa 
5>aw  naan  nw  pnn  Nnnao  n^n^  n^n  i5>^dki  ni>nnai>  nnnioi 
no    jiovya  wn  nn  ^aaB^  ^aeo  oyo  no  ni»aain  20 
oW  on  ^KTia  laan  }o  oi>D5r  di  'aann  nw  idik 
la^K  la^fii)  n5>aanna  d^iwo  nnr  mm  la^K 
. .  /pnc^  lasvo  iiyi  nnnioi  laan  iidk  Ki>K 
nann  nro  n^one^  nana  ii>^D«  ^oan 
...  Mot  nK  k^oi  lyiip  ai>n  «pni  25 

:  nnioi  'ii>iB^a  inx  lynip 
.  * .  nyjra  nome^  dio  niy^c^ 
♦ . .  na . .  ♦  no^nu'  Di  oaaa  nona 

'  BeraMf  45  b.  '  Reading  doubtful. 

"  Pesahim,  74  b;  the  editions  read  Hn^Vio,  while  MS.  Bodleian  has 
wn^  =  Hrvf^ro  of  our  fragment.  *  =  -i*3n  ?  •  Read  ^b*p7ixo» 

•  Mishnah  HuUiriy  VIII,  3  ;  Qemara,  ibid.,  109 a*  '  Read  w^» 

VOL.  XVIII.  Z  Z 
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Fragments  4760— MS.  Heb.  d.  48,  fols.  13, 14 ;  and  7,826 
—MS.  Heb.  d.  63,  fols.  60,  61  Bodleian ;  Sjr.  Babb.;  4to, 
vellum.  These  two  fragments  not  only  are  written  in  the 
same  characters,  but  they  actually  belong  together,  so  that 
2826,  foL  61  is  the  continuation  of  2760,  fol.  14,  and 
2760,  foL  13  is  the  continuation  of  2826,  foL  60.  Whether 
the  first  quire  of  two  leaves  precedes  the  latter,  or  vice  versa, 
cannot  be  determined.  The  arrangement  I  have  made  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  the  first-mentioned  set  deals 
almost  wholly  with  the  treatise  of  Oitii/n,  and  the  other 
set  with  Baba  Mesia.  I  shall  hereafter  refer  to  the  set 
dealing  with  Oiffin  as  Fragment  A,  and  that  dealing  with 
Baba  Me^^a  as  Fragment  B. 

These  two  fragments  contain  thirty-one  Besponsa^  all, 
with  the  exception  of  four,  being  new  material  Neither 
the  autholr  of  the  collection  nor  its  date  can  be  fixed; 
indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  all  the  Besponsa  have  one 
and  the  same  author.  The  collection  may  be  a  later 
grouping  of  Besponsa  from  different  authors.  Judging 
from  language  as  well  as  subject-matter.  Fragment  A  and 
Fragment  B  form  each  a  unit,  whatever  their  relation  to 
each  other  may  be.  A  possible  exception  may  have  to  be 
made  for  Besponsa  9  and  10,  which  do  not  seem  to  belong 
to  Fragment  A,  and  which,  indeed^  are  found  elsewhere, 
as  will  be  shown  presently. 

Fragment  A  contains  the  following  ten  Besponsa : 

I.  Of  the  first  Besponsum  only  the  end  has  been  preserved, 
but  even  in  its  fragmentary  state  it  is  of  some  importance 
for  the  textual  criticism  of  Oittin^  77  b.  This  passage  in 
our  text  of  the  Talmud  gives  an  anonymous  discussion 
on  a  decision  rendered  by  B.  Joseph.  In  the  Besponsum,  the 
Qaon  ascribes  the  discussion  to  Samuel  and  Bab  Jehudah. 
We  must  conclude  that  B.  Joseph  cannot  be  the  well-known 
authority  of  that  name,  who  lived  two  generations  after 
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Samuel,  but  must  be  identified  with  ^DM^  the  older  colleague 
of  SamUe],  whose  full  name  was  Joseph. 

2.  The  second  Besponsum  also  deals  with  OiMin  (79  a). 
Besides  explaining  the  text,  the  Qaon  expresses  his  opinion 
as  to  the  authoritativeness  of  the  statement  by  Baba  with 
regard  to  nvwn. 

3.  Here  we  have  the  very  important  decision,  that  an 
error  in  writing  out  a  bill  of  divorce  may  be  corrected 
between  the  lines  without  invalidating  the  instrument. 
Though  this  Qeonic  decision  was  found  in  the  Besponsa 
Collection,  Mantua,  No.  97,  none  of  the  codifiers  from 
Maimonides  to  the  present  time  refer  to  it,  though  the 
view  expressed  in  it  is  opposed  by  them  all.  According 
to  them,  a  bill  of  divorce  is  rendered  void  by  a  correction 
of  its  text.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Qeonic  times  that 
the  Yerushalmi  and  the  Tosefba  are  ignored :  the  very 
authorities  used  by  the  codifiers'. 

4.  The  Qaon  holds  that  a  Qentile  cannot  be  made  a 
messenger  to  carry  a  bill  of  divorce.  He  makes  no  reference 
to  the  decision  on  the  same  subject  rendered  by  R.  Hananiah^ 
who,  as  a  rule,  was  freely  cited  by  the  Geonim.  The 
inference  that  our  decision  anticipated  R  ffananiah's  is 
not  unwarranted.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  text, 
especially  in  lines  23-24,  is  corrupt. 

5, 6.  These  two  Responsa  contain  explanations  and 
decisions  on  matter  contained  in  Gittin,  80.  The  interesting 
point  is,  that  the  Qaon  maintains,  that  decisions  are  to  be 
made  with  Samuel  as  against  R.  Ada  bar  Ahba,  while  the 
codifiers,  including  even  so  early  an  authority  as  Alfasi, 
decide  with  the  latter  against  Samuel. 

7.  The  Gaon  states  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  form  of 
nip  D3  had  become  obsolete  ^  as  it  had  originally  been 
instituted  for  the  places  settled  entirely  by  priests. 

^  On  the  reUtion  of  "DH  to  Sami^ I,  comp.  Harkayy,  Ruponsm,  974. 

*  Comp.  IWla  Oiifm,  IX,  8 ;  ed.  Zuckermandel,  p.  334 ;  Ter,  Qi(iinf 
VIII,  50  c.  '  Comp.  MCiller,  Mc^fteah,  7a ;  and  Harkayy,  Bt^tonsen,  31a. 

*  Alfiwi  «8  well  as  the  other  oodifiers  gives  very  brief  treatment  to 
mp  ita  ;  they,  too,  considered  it  an  obsolete  form. 

Z  Z  2 
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8.  This  Reeponsum  is  the  first  in  the  Collection  not 
dealing  with  divorce  matters.  Possibly  it  belongs  to 
another  Collection.  According  to  it,  a  guardian  of  orphans 
appointed  by  their  father  before  his  death  cannot  ti'ansfer 
his  charge  to  another  without  further  formalities.  He 
must  appear  before  court  and  explain  his  situation,  leaving 
it  to  the  discretion  of  the  tribunal  to  select  a  substitute. 

9,  lo.  These  two  Responsa  in  the  same  relative  order 
are  found  also  in  the  Responsa  Collection^  Mantua,  Nos.  88 
and  89.  The  first  of  them  demonstrates  how  meat  may 
be  used  without  niT^^.  The  second  of  them  deals  with 
the  calling  up  to  the  reading  of  the  Law.  It  decides,  that 
in  case  not  enough  men  are  present  at  a  public  service  who 
can  themselves  read  the  assigned  portion,  the  same  limited 
number  of  adepts  may  be  called  up  a  second  and  even 
a  third  time.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  Mantua  Collection 
this  Responsum  is  given  in  Hebrew,  while  our  MS.  has  it  in 
Aramaic.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  is  the 
original  form.  A  similar  decision,  also  in  Aramaic,  given 
on  the  authority  of  R.  Natronai,  is  to  be  found  in  Seder  Bab 
Amram,  29  a. 

Fragment  B  begins  with  Responsum  11. 

11.  Of  this  Responsum  only  the  last  sentence  has  been 
preserved.  It  deals  with  the  subject  V3ai>  nyiar  B^nio  mn  pK 
(Shebuot^  44  a). 

II  a.  This  Responsum  also  treats  of  a  subject  in  Shebuct 
(38  b),  the  difierence  of  opinion  between  Rab  and  Samuel 
as  to  the  amount  of  a  claim  justifying  an  oath. 

12.  Here  we  have  a  very  important  decision  with  regard 
to  the  Halakah,  that  no  man  may  be  fined  on  his  own 
confession.  According  to  the  Gaon,  this  law  cannot  be 
applied  in  the  case  of  p'pBO  nh  ddh  ^k.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  view  of  the  great  codifiers,  as  can  be  seen  from 
Tur,  Hoshen  Mishpat,  I,  3  a,  ed.  Konigsberg. 

^  In  later  Geonic  times  this  lenient  practice  was  not  permitted.  Comp. 
also  Alfasi,  Hullin,  VIII,  ed.  Wilna,  p.  28,  and  Miiller,  MajUak,  379,  and 
Baal  Ha-I/fur,  ed.  Len^berg,  II,  a,  below. 
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13.  The  Gaon  decides :  n^3n  n:p  non  ^hn^vO  iTaion  (Baba 
Meziay  8  a).  He  adds  that  the  questions  raised  by  Raba 
do  not  imply  that  he  rejected  the  principle ;  they  merely 
indicate  his  abstract  theoretic  interest  in  the  matter,  not 
any  practically  valid  objections. 

14,  15  are  brief  explanations  of  Baba  ife?ia,  10  a  and 
la  b. 

16.  The  Gaon  explains  the  expression  G^^th  in  Baba  Mesia, 
16  a.  A  Geonic  explanation  of  the  same  expression  was 
known  to  Rashi.  The  latter  takes  it  to  mean  the  inner 
chamber  of  the  Academy,  while  our  fragment  takes  it  to 
mean  the  innermost  recess  of  the  heart. 

17.  This  Responsum  is  found  also  in  V^K',  p.  90,  No.  2,8. 
It  contains  a  description  of  the  different  kinds  of  documents 
enumerated  in  Baba  Mezia^  16  b. 

18.  A  short  explanation  of  Baba  Mezia,  1 1  a. 

19.  In  explaining  the  Talmud  passage,  Baba  Mezia,  9  b, 
the  Gaon  speaks  of  three  different  classes  of  society :  first, 
the  aristocratic  class,  consisting  of  the  Nassi,  the  Gaon, 
and  the  Ab-Bet-Din ;  second,  the  middle  class,  scholars  and 
merchants;  and  the  third  class,  slaves,  watchmen,  and 
professional  tipplers.  The  expression  Nassi  is  rather 
startling;  the  expected  word  is  Resh  Galuta.  The  sup- 
position at  once  suggests  itself  that  the  Gaon  and  Ab-Bet- 
Din  likewise  do  not  refer  to  the  Babylonian  institutions, 
but  to  similar  officials  in  Palestine  or  Egypt.  But  this 
hypothesis  is  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that  the  words  for 
"  watchman  "  and  **  tippler  "  are  Persian,  and  no  Babylonian 
or  Egyptian  would  have  resorted  to  this  language.  We  are 
therefore  forced  to  the  inference  that  Nassi  stands  for 
Resh  Galuta,  as  it  sometimes  does  in  both  Talmudim. 

20.  The  Gaon  gives  a  definition  of  ^^u^l  nniD,  and  in 
explaining  it  he  cites  a  Persian-Arabic  saying,  the  meaning 
of  which  I  confess  myself  unable  to  determine. 

21.  This  Responsum  is  interesting  on  account  of  its 
explanation  of  the  word  Nirn,  which  occurs  in  Baba  Mezia^ 
21  b,  and,  according  to  the  Gaon,  means  "edge  of  a  field." 
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The  Gaon  evidently  connects  the  word  with  the  root  13K  ^, 
meaning  **  to  firame,  to  hedge  aboat"  But  the  Gaon  seems 
not  to  be  right,  as  iru^n  occurs  in  the  Targumim  in  the 
meaning  of  "staff/*  a  meaning  that  suits  the  passage  in 
Baba  Mezia, 

aa.  This  Responsum  likewise  is  interesting  from  a  philo- 
logical point  of  view.  The  Gaon  explains  K^Mnn  {Baha 
Mefidt  20  b)  to  mean  ^'  blockhead/'  like  the  Arabic  nmnn  (?). 
I  cannot  conjecture  the  etymological  basis  for  this 
explanation. 

23-25.  These  three  Responsa  are  brief  explanations  of 
Baba  Me^ia,  25  a,  Pesakvm,  47  b,  and  Baha  Meipxi^  6  b, 
below.    They  contain  nothing  new. 

26.  This  Responsum  treats  of  the  Halakah,  i[(txi2  pinn  pM 
ann  nnw  {Baha  Kama^  46  a),  and  offers  several  interesting 
varias  ledionie. 

27.  This  Responsum  is  allied  with  the  last.  It  discusses 
a  point  in  Baha  Baira^  92  b,  where  the  Halakah,  just  men- 
tioned, 'tti  pSn  TK,  is  fully  treated. 

28-31.  The  last  four  Responsa  offer  explanations  of 
Baha  Batray  93  a,  93  b,  95  b,  97  a.  Responsum  29  is  par- 
ticularly interesting.  The  Gaon  had  a  reading  different 
from  our  text,  and  his  reading  is  not  without  Halakic 
importance. 

Recto. 

tna:  H\r\rto  hs^  >kd  i?  v:vfn)  an  new  j»n  'dki  i 
*DKn  *KtD  m^  Ko^a  ^oKon  ny  wd^3  *w  onn  'mn^ani)  kd^j  pm 
pmo  nb  )b  ainpi  nb  anpn  K^n  D^ann  men  onn  Dnni>  Kan 
nD3  ^K  fcon  rbn  nvn  onn  ^mw  an^  i>KiDB>  'Jjok  pan  mwD  ni>n  mn 

1  Did  the  Gaon  think  of  mtu  "  bank  of  a  river  "? 

*  CH{(in,^^h. 

*  The  words  ttdtt  anS  bw^ov  'Vdm  are  not  in  our  text  of  the 
Talmud. 
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HT  vhn  "b  r«  ^^^  WW  'team  rrrh  NOon  ny  • .  •  •  DipD  'rri^B^n  5 

ni>yD5nD  K^n  pn:T>Di  ntrmo  it  *nn  finc^^  ik  pnoo  mh  'bhd  10 

n^  p^nr  ^n  nw^yn  bv  neiiy  trn  tann  mnt  m^vinnn 

nwTO  «^MT  w^BiD  v:*r{n  hv  irw^nK  nooi)  n^yoinD 

'Dt^pn  ro'^a  'niTtDB^  Bn5v  joki  'dki  Km  '3vbn  by  'nnn 

KD^ai  :  ten  nabn  tot  f^b  i>3K  n«Dn  payin  tub^  pyb  i« 

i>M  w  n^3  w  p53  w  •p^vmna  IBID  fra  wo*!  16 

ffiv  t6^  1DK1  -VBW  «mi>  em  p  ^in  wo*! 

DOT  rw  r^  ^robn  'noMin  nnvi  imd  tw 

^3M  -ttyoi)  wa*!  pa  newnK  Ta  a© 
nsK  ^VD  Kh  Dnnn^3  oaa  ana*3 

■prn  n^  HDTin  /y  ^ncn 

jjn  iiyi  ''b^  lin  WW  nw 

riK  iranb  pns^a  'bn  Knna  35 

ppi  ntDiB^  Bnno  pn  Dan 

'Kpi  naum  wD^om 

win  D^WD  ^nairr  nb 

'n  'Dfcnm  ten  "nnin  na 

pm^  'n  'OK  "KaK  na  n*^n  30 


*  "VoM^^VH  as  in  »rViv,  Ba6a  JTomma,  sab^MVnv;   our  texts  read 

■  Oil(in,  77  a.  •  Ibid.,  79a.  *  -mjinnnn. 

*  Read  rm^ ;  the  copyist  forgot  himself,  and  after  having  written 
v^  again  wrote  mrov,  which  is  to  be  read  v^v^v  and  n-po. 

*  Aboot  the  spelling  with  three  yods,  comp.  iZuipofiam  dtt  Gftotiim,  ed. 
Hai^Tj,  13,  355,  436.  *  Menakoi,  30  b. 

*  -bmo".  '  Mishnah  Giilin,  U,  5  ;  Qemara,  ibid.,  93  a. 
>*  Editions:  m*nn;  R.  l^ananel:  nrro.  "  Editions:  nt  an. 
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Verso. 

nnina  i^^kt  >th  n^a  to  twh  oa  b2pb  rrh^  ne^3  nnpn  *r»< 
li>  «^eT?^  ii>  nnar  nnay  nnM  dm  rrwv  ^fi  by  ^  pcnTp^  po^^ 
mrn  w  i>api>  rrhs'  nw3  layn  t*vh  ii>  nnDt  mny  nriM  dk  p3yi>  no 
D»(  ntnra  ]yv  ny^t  ^nmna  piro  mid  ni^ya  nns 
'D«pn  K^n  p«nn  r\r\sw  rray  kh  mw^D  p'l  ^^  wdt  nnny  ^n^^  5 
KH^Kna  Km  ni>  ^«m  xnai)  nn^ni)  n^p^D^i)  ^i)  kit^  npn  rhn  fan 
nbn  ii>ii>  iTn^in  pia  ion  may  ^i>  nnw  kh  ^k  ^an  'd«p^  km  ^an 
i)aK  DynnD  dw  iTid^d  ^wr  «{>  ni)  nayno  «!>  jKnyi  nyoa 
KTrrw  «n^aa  rrn^tn  ih)b  ^cinn  ii)  nnar  nnay  nn^n  d« 
nnar  nnay  rm^n  d«  m^tw  ^d  i>y  5|k  ]m^  'n  'oxp)  ^TiJfca  xata  10 
i^B«  nonaa  Ka^^n  nh  ^Kr6  nnw  oa  mi)  i)ptwi>  rv^b  tear  ii> 
na^yon  Koai  n^a  to  mw  im  i>api)  rxf?^  rwv^  nayn  r«  pn 
»nptna  ^ann  rtovc  13St  'd«  nm  'D«pn  hdid  ny  mopi)  Knna  na 
mna^  p  npw  rh  n^p^rtfi^  noa  nwai  idk  it  naiy  *nayn 
^3«nKpi  ninmo  imnnv  nD«B^  nvny  i^a  'pnrm  'jno  Km  v 
iriD  kJjk  Kvnn  ni)  nrowD  «{>  ii>  ^\£^  moi  mo  wm  maa  16 
n^Di  nnv  ni>  n^«i  w^bvb  «a^Da>Ki  piKin  mnnK  paa 
n^nntrr  nnxi>  naoai  piKn  inw  v^thpo  b^^k  K>nn 
ma>D  nb  p^pDi  n^Jib^K  rmnN  nane^  n^oi) 

Dii>a  ^OKn  >o^k  htd)  nro  «ot  *kd  ao 

ran  iKi)  :Tni>a  p^Knc  kJj^k  r6  jrpDo 
i?  H^K'Pi  p^'T  ^3  ^«^  '^no  Km  n^aiD 
noKB^  nmy  i>a  K>a^D  Ki«  Kin 
tw  in3>a  ^KDi  niiniD  pnnv 
•'ano  'byi  li^KD  nmon  mny  35 

piKi  i^TKn  no^oi)  ntj^^K  ns 
^^Nnpi  n^nnKn  nn^  naoai 
na  p^^in  Kp  Kn  nroi  nrtD  Kvn 
niTtDn  niny  e^  i)ia^  'Knna 

nnoK  nniDK  nnv  im  ii>KD  30 

nrny  5W  ^k^  ly  'ai 

>  GftV^tn,  23  b.  •  Read  rrcawa.  »  Read  'up  j^na. 

*  Read  -larp.  •  Mishnah  GiiHn^  VIII,  6;  Qemara,  ibid.,  80a. 

*  ifisAnaA  Y^amoi,  I,  3 ;  Otmara,  ibid.,  13  a. 

'  2>&amo^,  3  b,  where  our  texts  have :  orrmis  ^rf>v  . . .  r)»  nano  '3k«?  «?"»3\ 
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Recto. 

ni'nnnD  pnnv  pnK!>  rwoyh  ne^K  ^ki  b^t^n  'hm  nnion 

TM^  nni>  n^n  }m  ni)  hpobid  r^"  ^^  '^^  :  nKD  «!>«  nnv  ptn 

nmj;  tw  -oi^m  pw^b  wd>31  ii»Kn  nnvn  D^m  niny  i5^  pi^n^ 

}VD  pie6  yyoy^vn  \\rhn  nnv  ii>n  wj>i>^K  w»d31  loa^n^ai  ii)>Kn 

}rr»i>ya  '  • . .  p  pi»6  ikd^h  nnv  jbn  ik^i  nwb^n  i««d3  moan  5 

rQD^n  pwn  ^^  «^i  kni  pam  |^  '^di  j  jna  ii)>Kn  D^ann  i)Di  iiroa^Di 

K3WDn  an  '«n  wi^n  a-ii  rrnarn  ^iiTn  'o^n  «{>  wn  pK  woo 

^i«np  pam  'na^n  nmn  'k^  titb  rroyh  rbiot  nnrw  Da>  nnow 

pnotn  :K^i»yD  we^i)  ikd^3  ^^npn  ^wm  i:^?i>  pnn  Kim  id^j  10 

an^  rri)  roo  'do  i^nb  pnn  «w  wo>3  noKi  eo^K  wnnK  we^i) 

Kpn  IKD0  Ki>  noa^b  nniDK  nww  Da>  nnoiK'  'dnt  wi^tDn 

wi3Dn  ann  nnwi  dnt  ru^noi)  ni>ya  iW  ncwna  «Di>nnDi 

n^i>  Kanyoa  nistn  ^nmita  KnwtDa  p  «npjn  «ni  nai>n  i«i) 

HDwai  Da^  niDW  otmpn  kJjki  j^b^di  H^^on  ana  «nai>^n  15 
pii>  u^na  pDDin  p^nTp  pK  'otn  kst  tc^pp  'n  won  jypnBDi 
nnxi>  naooi  pwn  i>T«T  ii>  khsth  >tny  bM  :nnya  ni>  ne^Di 
'DKn  ton  jc^pj;  'n  '^no  khi  np^j;  5>a  nm  irT^«  vh  nn  iTnnNi 
K^jrp  nv^b>K  w«D3  ii>  tOBTn  aim  pi)  >a^ntD  itdd  b^ 
K*«rp  nviii)^«  1KVD3  na  pnD«  pa\i  nDK  »k  .  ♦  ♦  k  i^tdk  \ii>\a  20 
n^vo  wh  o\n  fcnm  Kin  ba  pni^ia  ik  nn  sh  kod  Ni>  k^e^p  Ni> 
'hai  nnoiD  d^e^3  nnc^  jren  •pm  pan  irnoKi  ii>  'yoi  nn^i>  ni> 
IK1  nvyh^'t^  i«VD>3B^  w  wuw  im  ^\y*HO^  w  mo  dk  jinai  '>:w\p\ 
nwii^K  wwDOK^  inDn  dki  mion  dw  inicna  noii)  i>ia^  nm 
nnnv  nai>m  inoa^  hk  o^ian  *'a  i^n  ^a  >imn  ^d3  wn  wkidk'  ik  25 
Ka^K  nD  li)  iOBT?i  nroi  nro  wfn  noii>^K  n  n««D^  ^mb  nooi 

'  Read  ^T*  '  ^Ut*^  ^^i  <^d  parallel  passages. 

'  From  the  second  vh  till  «:Mnp  are  the  explanatory  words  of  the  Gaon. 

*  8o(<ih,  18  b ;  the  reference  rramin  vnvfOi  given  in  the  text  is  incorrect, 
as  the  passage  in  question  is  not  found  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Sofahy 
TTzn'M  p*e,  but  in  the  second  chapter,  vi*2'Q  rrn. 

*  Read  tdh  h^  ih.  •  Mishnah  Yehamat,  I,  i ;  GtmarOj  ibid.,  a  a. 

^  Read  mh^o.  *  MUhnah  Gi((in,  VIII,  7  ;  Oemamy  ibid.,  80a. 
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'aro  :  ]^  ^a^ro  tmo  tr*  'nta  lOW  '"i  ^^on  fK  noa^  "too  vi 
lona  tch  nr/rwtn  'lai  mi)  m  i^rm  mwi)  "qiw  c^wi)  im  "ibid 
'd«P  WDfiD  Kop  wn  nni>^D  wnno  pan  }«  nrr^  'na  naivi  w  wMcp 


Vena 

KnonD^  mpar)  'nanK  na  rrw  am  iwtDV  m^  nnw  d:i  i^k  nwr  jor 
^ym  nni>Ki>  hdi  ^a^  *)Tpi>K  't?  KiDioa  ^ijcn  i<pi  ^-itM^  Kop  «om 
m«  am  *i>K»ra  nn;i)tc  'na  pion  Kni>nD  tnno  pan  jor  nnKi>  ^dki 
prKn  i>xaiv  lat^n  b  «i>  w  iwDc6  icna^  ^ainwi)  13^  'roc  na 
iw5^3i  noy  'iMH  nanK  na  mK  ani>  'oiva  ^ar  i^jrahs^  iniar  *tMh  5 
«a^i>  Kn  nni>K^  nn  m  pae^ns^  pr  fa  'oKn  'or  ^x^k  *3b^  i>ja  nytn  w^n 
^wiwn  «a*i>K  p^pneoi  hwo^  'aio  «n  twp  ^»^  ^wd  ^fa  loicn  pn  iw 
•a  mK  am  f>Kic»n  an^n^K  k^i  rrni^nDa  ^widb^  rri)  Dpi  ^je6  iT^Knn  niar 
Dny  vi>p  pD^ivD  ^wdi  vi^  pD*^  fan  nap  *tM  —  iwo»a  nafa  naroc  vu 
jnay  fc6i  rrn^  ncnpo  wi  rrn^^  nip  w  mwi  anp  ii>^DK  WKpn  10 
nn^  nnp  on  'oyo  ^wd  *'DKpn  nip  t^J?  pan  mpfai  rosro  pna 
D^nn  «fa  nn  b^kdi  loinn  Daha  'feto  'oVr  piKm  po^  oaina  dwd 
*a  ncipD  p)  i^an  n^a  nw  laSi  faai  imnirrbc^  wd^d  •^P  wi^ 
Da  aina  16  wnwi  }rw3  ^enaoi  nop  mm  wn  onai  Knrw  »'DKpn 
'i'^wm  :  pan  j^nb  la^pm  Kin  ^anai  «nnK  Kinnfa  diwd  neipD  viu 
«!>  IK  KannK  'mDDK  wn  ^aDi>  ^a*  im  1^  naonm  KDmoDK  16 
mim^  wnnDT  'dpd  ^ko  mo^i^n  'niDBK  ^lao^  i^^y  Kf>i  iTvti  p 
Kh  m^ao  Kin  Tv^iipn  ^rrm  nwe  Kinn^  maoM  t6\  maovn  kvi 
maiOD  fa  TT^b^b  mao^n  jno  a^ac^  Kofaa  pnoKi  :n^  tod 
^nanai)  ^a^  ^d  'iiddk  Ki>K  ma  nuy  nai  fai  kvi  me^an  Kanaon  20 
Kan  ^ai>  ^n^  inapn  no  k^^k  b\y  nb  iai>^n  mbn  Kfa  Kaioo  fa  'dbk 
pbno^ai  y\D}h  5>ia^  ^a^Ki  im  >b  pnra  KaKn  Kan  ^a  nap  Ko^fa 

1  JfisAnofc  CKf ^tn,  YIII,  8 ;  Gemara,  ibid. 

*  Oi(lin,  Sob. 

'  Read  .  .  .  ^tnovn  '<and  m  to  the  difference  of  cypinion  between 
Samuel  and  R.  Ada  Bar  Ahba .  .," 

*  Mishnah  Gi({in,  VIII,  lo ;  Gemara,  ibid.,  8i  b.  »  Baba  Batra,  i6o  b. 
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HrlyiD  fco^h  teroim     ktt  rra  p  '^idbk  ton  o  jiepth  ktt  ^aa  ix 

nynn  i>DW  "noy  nW  ny  nn^pn  iw  rrnnoi  v^th  w^di  25 
nnriK  ro^nn  *^didi  nnm  moy  ni>yr  *Ty  n^nnoi  mm  nrw 
pKH  ^Dyin  Dnwi>  inoio^  tidk  nr  nan  nca  ni>3^  ny 
na  i5>«n  KnaiTi  tno^i^n  niai^in  5^  nitDyi>  rha^  rtw  x 

i>oa^^  »iny  *mi  30 

Recto. 

* ^yianB^Ki>  T^y  nb  nyiaw  mw  Kb  p5^  vln  n^a  r^ai)  xi 

^nr  myom  jiru^o  ypw  oyn^D  rW  vh  *vaa^  nyiae^  b^iid  xi» 
iTnia  rn^oriD  ^«tn  Kniwi^  ni>pr  KaK  'n  jri)  imK  'i^wtDn  an  vi^Di  'noa 
'aivi  an^  ^^Di>  rpn  'n  ^3Kn  •  jrncKfn  hd  k^  w  'i^KiWBn  mnwa  ^Knpi  a-n 
'3no  b  fob  "nisH  yt6  'n  'i^Dx  '•'noKfn  r\y»H  icpn  rwi  'm  'n^anon  'yo  ^kd  ana  5 
Ki)i  iw  KTO^awD  rm^  tmavn  lan^n  Ki>  nn«rw  'ni  n^  'n  ^ana  Knon^  win 
nyiac^  la^no  Dip  la^W)  p^c^  vd  no  "'oKpn  Km  :^nni>  Kcmo  ^a  nnon^K  xii 

•  y3B^  rope  n^pD  rmo  nyiac^  wriD  K^enp  na  mbi  ten  pan  *Kni 

pr:  ^»Ti  pr^  yn  w  H^^rtoh^ff  >  nriDoi^Bn  Dowi^B^  '3  nayi>B^  'b  p^a  D3p  la^ntD  pw 

pna  nryo  *'  pnanD  tnn  )r(^  >d  i>y  dik  nb^tm  pK  pnha  pi>n  nayi^c^  pyi  10 

1^  noK  ycnm  'ni>  1^e«D  n^na  nnor  nor  mm  nay  ^ao  t*v  hk  hd^db^  'inDj 

**naar  ii>  'dk  '*  noa  ii>  noK  mn^ni)  kt  nay  ^ao«r  ym^  rwK  ^k  **yrm 

ohwD  p«  Dip  i>a  Koi^K  nnm  naac^  Dib  t*^''^  Pk  ii>  'dk  w^  hk  ^nnD^o 

w  D^nyo  ^n^an  nb  'otn  mDyo  nntDW  nD^^  win  «^Bnp  ii>  mn^  n3K  id«^  >d  i^y 

bn  ^K  'DKp  ^an  nwnn  by  ik^bp  ^d  nnnn  i)y  itwp  novy  ^  by  Dip  15 

'  Read  ^vi. 

•  -icrVo^VTTJi  cniv ;  comp.  Sed^r  R.  Amram,  99a,  and  ^Mpotiia  CoUedionf 
Mantua,  99. 

'  Read  dim  pn.  ^  i8Muo<,  48a. 

*  Mi$hnah  BhOmty  YI,  i ;  Gemara,  38  b.  *  SAtf&no^  39  b. 
^  s'toH  up.  '  Read  m^  w  Sno  V3  rthn.  *  Shtbmt,  70a. 
^<^  Puttin,  141  a,  beloW|  where  our  texts  read : 

"  Ba6aJf«f<a,3b.  "  JBaM  JToma,  75  a.  "  Not  in  our  texts. 

>«  Our  texts  hare  noV.  i*  Comp.  Miaktiah  SMmot,  Vll,  3. 
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w  Wi  iDvy  ^D  bv  D^  Tvb  ^mo  ^3  ^3  nban  ^i^ow  i)3ini>  rri>  D^oni 

rrpn  ^bv  3ni>  m^  ann  nna  khk  an  'iwc  '-i  'cKfn  trn  'd^nt  iTan  nap  iTan 
nanD  ms^  nbn  p'pi>Di  ^nrc^  'wdd  p^jb^i  jcyrpo  kdh  "U  ^omi  20 
'Ti>D^K  iOKi  K3«i  DiB^D  WD^n  ^31  n^an  mp  iTani>  ntoxo  iTaaon 
nun  rup  «!>  'i^d^  DSyi>  mi)  i^^ptro  Kpn  'l^pa  nSpen  'dkp  Koi^pa 
HK^WD  majDn  pm^  'n  'dk  *  nan  na  na  naxn  'd«  'a^nojcp  'k»pddi 
'mb  'd«  Kin  >i>  nan  'djo  iwi^wd  no^n  dki  nun  nap  nuni) 
jnai  xi^^D  ''oKpn  mi>  wnuD  pn  on  pro  an  ^iw  :  ^i>  or  25 
'DK  ntw  an  i>  w  Wac^  nD  ^i>ana  'dk  pro  an  n^ani> 
ton  kJj^k  KapDDa  p^noKi  'wdd  na  p^m  Kinson  ^i>ana 
no  ntw  am  pro  an  ^ai>BnD  kp  n^ani>  njcro  maaoa 
i>jnD  nK"»»D  :  nun  nap  nb  nao  no  nun  rop  nao  xiv 
bv^b^  Ppnpa  naa  ^n  ounn  'K^na  1^e  oiny  ypnpa » p^noKpn  30 
»i)^y  «'DK  'noKpn  tD^y  noiy  n^an  i>ya  r^e^  pta  n^an 


Verso. 

•  pm^  'n  'dk  nan  na  na  nan  'dn  pai  ^dk  'n  'dh  pai  n  rnnc^  nva  id)w.  . . 

nij^KBHi  :  iDvyi>  i>yiB  njCM  imc^  nya  nun  bya  noiy  pK  i^aN  xv 
enaa  pnn  la  Dvn  nat6tD  nay  me^  nay  myi>  na^y  cnaa  pa  '^wa^K  ^kd 
nun  i)ya  'i>DKp  um  mmyts^  D^p  nay  nny  p^  mmy^c^  dv  ^^ 
Ki)  Ktam  n>San  pun  nay  my  pai  myts^  'n  'n  ^D^y  enaa  byiBi>  5 
byai)  mi>  nayc^a  nH  rw^f^  KnxE^  tonna  nun  i^yai)  rrb  nuyro 
baK  iD^i)  i)yiB  nN^«a  pnoNpn  wmi  iDvyi>  nn^^  nacna  u  nun 
in«^«a  wan  n^ina  mi)  nayeian  pu  Dvn  naxi^o  ^o^y  mc^  ii)  noK 
na«ijD  nay  n\^  na^y  myi>  ^oy  enaa  pa  wa^K  xaio  wi>  man  i>yai> 
nann  naiE^n  inaxi^Dn  p^oy  mi>ania  apia  naya  toxn  'dk  pnv  'm  :  Dvn  10 

'  JBoba  Ifefia,  8a.  *  ^-p  no*h.  '  Bo&a  Iftfto,  loa. 

*  Editions  and  MSS.  read  mim  "a  k^^. 

*  This  is  also  the  reading  of  MS.  M.  *  Befohf  39  a. 

^  =rTOD.  •  Baba  Ue^ia,  11  a. 

*  Baba  Me^ia,  11  a.    The  reading  of  our  fragment  agrees  with  MS.  M., 
comp.  Rabbinowicz,  Var.  Led,,  ad  loc.  ''  Baba  Mefia,  la  b. 
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}^Dn  01BID  nx"^  pyi>  itJ)  ^i^^airD  nb  n^an  byai  n^njn  nooi 
«p  xh  roN^JD  D^y  nN"'»D  n^aaM  'dk  naxn  :iDVj;i>  i>yiD  n^^vo 
'dk  KD&  an  nDvyi>  hm  hk^^d  ton  'b^  n^an  i>ynn  hdn^  Nnno 
nn3T  'nfcoa  NDafc<  ^NDpn  ^dnt  o\ti  nw»D  i^pbb  inaen^  paa  15 
DiB^  n^an  i^yan  n3Ni>D  ktdd^p  kI^i  hk^^d  NMni)  nroB^N  ^nid 
pan  in^3  ^kid  D^aoi)  >3Dh  D^iDi>  'nb^Kcni     no^b  i>yiD  nio»D  pan  xvi 
i6)  Npoy  Ki>  fc<nyDt^  ^nh  D^aei)  nanv  pK  it  *n3Kn  'dk  tnem^D 
yn^N  Kn^h  ^Kin^  ^Nnax  ta^in  NpDiy  to^-iv  vh)  mnn  b^w 
noE^  j^a^h  *^ . .  a  Nanyi  Kp^oy  Knio  ^^nK  ^bo^  nenn^D  xvii 
:pi3ii>nb  DainoTa  'nD«r  wiNoi^n  •Nnamw  NnNtai^n  ai 
rf^bv  n^Kn  ^nd  a>n>  Ni>i  ^an  p  npon  Kia:  Kn^amK 
pn  Mna  iTa  a^nai  }wa  poan  tiToa^iN  'aniN  in^^i)  p^ana 
}«nyn  naija  onyn  t^ne^^  itci^i  Kan  n>a  p^ddi  Kaoipi)  poa 
i6)  vnn  'DK  noi  'nn  ^'dk  no  :nnDvpi)  ton  n^ai)  p&iJp  mv  xvm 
pa^i>Di  K^n  Nni>>D  Knn  n'laD  nD  ncnn^B  pan  :  ^a^bo  26 
noi  KtDOD  no  n«K^  noi  tdn  id  n^nn  i>y  n^oK 
Nnn  'dk  "tdi  jnn  'dk  td  inao  'a  pi>n  ntnn  i)y  pa^i^ei  nntao 
:  nona  mo  noi  ncia  ^mo  no  nsnn  bv  ^bt  nb) 
nW  K^a^K  p«i  ^axp  Kin  aic^n  dik  •psn  li)  k^k^  Kpi  xix 
'*:»?  t<b  }«D  pa  DK  K>ap  N^^  naisrn  nc^  ^ki  >2hp  H)n  31 


Recto. 

nap  nb  Tya  nap  mw  aian  nt<^»D  payi)  ^"p^-TDNn  m''D  pan 

"'aN  IK  jiKi  IK  K^sra  ik  Kapooi  nap  Ki>  ^k»k  n^ya  aian  '55901 

^^iaDi>  n^am  iKh  'yta  ^kd  n^ya  aian  Kinc^a  op  Kin  aie^n  DiKn 

ena^K  IK  ^'pDwa  ik  "niana  ik  K^ay  paa  kni  Ki^n  c^a^K  ^ki  n^ynaa 

^  =Tiwo.  •  This  reading  agrees  with  that  of  MS.  Rome  II. 

•  Baha  Ifefta,  i6a.  *  Editions  and  MS.  noi'  an. 
»  Read  "ru.  •  Ba6a  Me^ia^  i6b. 

'  Read  nirro  'tdc,  as  given  in  the  Geonic  Collection  pi:?  >-iyc,  p.  90  a. 

•  Baba  Mezia,  11  a.  »  Ibid.,  9  b,  on  top. 

'"  Baba  Jtf«fta,  ga-pb.  "  'aH«=p  nn  nw. 

"  TO^-Pers.  ^ji4-»  "wine-bibber."  "  In  Pers.  ** watchman." 
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n^  ^D^  Tom  ivhn  naiwi  mwc  w  ok?  rrbv  »TrM  k^ti  5 
"hn  uc  'mo  uc  'oan  'o^n  jua  o^jnnMc  onwK  ^3k  j  te^np  nxnaa 
i^ana  T^n^  tan-n  *  ''o^i^ia  to^  jo  n^W)  r^m  o^n  ^ai  d^m 
r»on  naio  nwn  o  ^n  •nWn  :  Tpa  paiai  jriw  wp  e6  n^  xx 
nwan  wnn^  jm  ^^^i'd  V^  pB'i>ra  i»o  nupi>  poo  m^K 
KDK  rropa  a-n  n^^yoa  jnatn  ^  mr  'aa  mr  'p  nc^  rmatna^  10 
*Knwa  ^  naina  n^  nop  i>ja  nwo  ^tc  mi>  Known  ik  » Kiri^jr  kdki  Anif 
i)ja  nprna  'aina  r6  nop  Knn^K  kwi  jtnnj  ^w  'aa  'p  ne^  Ti>  5>vb^ 
an  rri>na  nsoo  ni^p^  wii^nD  mn  wd^k  vh  'noKpi  tht  'a  ^inw 
naa  'menoan  'imc  pw  'n  ♦d^^  nw  ^kd  nnmc  njn  'd«  tesD  xn 
'jnDT  'n  rrwi  mr  ^a  i>y  inaa  w:  ^«di  mrn  ^  i5>rtn  wn  pnao  15 
nan  tci^^K  wtnso  m  nhi  tspb  nroe  Dpi>  Dp^5>  nna  Dp^  'dik  \sr^pb  p 

oinya  onsK  ^lua  onoy  an5>  ruK  'n  InDKp  ^an  •Knwnn  Djno  xm 
niwn  ^irtp  p«6ai  npn^  ^a  wnpoen  cnn^  njn^  kp  win  i>^n  u  jtw 

K^tc  Dno  jDOD  vh)  5pa  Ki>  mao  win  'rnaD  wtd  jior  xxni 
•oai^Dn  p  win  jRvn  p  jn^jibo  nynobjtn  >:ht  i?t:h^  patao  xxiv 
IK  nn  'y  inapB^  paa  mv  ^nr  p  i>^K  mr  p  rrc^  msnn^  p^n  ai 
'i^Kwn  :ioB^  D3i>Di  Ka  k^  i>^K  i)i>ai>i  rre^  i)i>aD  k^  mn  'y  xxv 
'noKpn  nona  new  p3yi>  **nBW  pay^  nKin  pans  ^DKn  ^a^n 
naa  pKW  'a  vp  k^b^  na  pp  nno  ii)  nvjn  lo^a  ru^  Kin  nvnrKa 
noiKi  Knp^oa  inpio  nn^i^  wr  Vn'h'nY/a'K  mm  pwi  nnK  15 
ntDiD  " .  • .  B^  p^a  'd  jniK  Kmp  ww  ^d  5^  ^ik  T«wia  'a  ikv  nroo  m 
nKnn  p:iD  ii\ni  oina  hk  noiD  nnrx^  nKn  Kvnr  nnK  lon^ 
IK  ann  n^nKia  'ai>\n  }ruo  k»d31  n^ani>  nw  naion  "ni^rm  xxn 
an  "KDi>ja  f?  Ko^pn  Knn  i)KnDBo  'na^nn  wnn  pan  i>KiDW  'ai>^ 
nw  "K>3tDn  mriKia  poan  po^p  mjn  ^ana  ^kidbo  nai^n  i^woen  30 

*  Reading  Teiy  doubtful,  and  as  it  stands  gires  no  sense,  cn^  wpfi  p 
**  he  who  does  not  belong  to  the  ayerage  classes  of  men,**  would  fit  rerj 
well  after  pDira  in  1.  4.  *  Baba  M^fia,  zi  b. 

*  I  am  unable  to  explain  this  phrase  satisfactorily. 

*  The  oopjist  was  going  to  give  Responsum  XYI  here,  but  reminded 
himself  in  time  that  he  had  written  it  on  the  previous  page. 

*  Baha  Mefia,  91  b.  •  Ibid.,  90b.  ^  Arabic? 

*  Baba  tfdfio,  25 a.  *  PttaJ^im,  47  b.  ^*  Baba  M$fia,  6b,  below. 
"  Read  Hnv.                                1*  Baha  Kama,  46a;  Baba  BatrOf  9aa. 

"  Bekorotf  49  b.  >*  Baba  Kama,  47  b. 
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Verso. 

IK  m^  nm  vh^  ny  dk  jn'r  pwi  nT»  nnaiy  kvd3i  men  nw  ra^B^ 
'dik  'am  D1DDD  nan  nhi>  ra^ii  nna^  pra  wi  dJ^kid  rrh^  nro^tsno 
'  ffui*  'n  'dk  ^»ru  nn  i>KitDr  'n  'dk  'dkp  ami  :  iT«nn  vbif  i-rano  loviDn 
n^Ki  B^  urrhn  w  D^nan  i>ya  nD  '3^  Trunin  vhv  iTano  k^vid^  p» 
n^i)  TinwD  Knp  ot  tx^  *vh  ^na  ^a  ?r^  K^ao  pn  •  on  nw<  an  ^iw  DiTi«  5 
mi)  Ki^D  ivuDBo  ppton  vbv  I'Tano  K^^iDai>  i>aK  pro  ymh  rpb  p^bdi 
*in^K  *rwin  n>i>  a^ai  Knp  ^i>  kd^j  t^rh^  nn  ^h  an  rri>  tn^no  'wpi 
•KDfioa  'oytD  pbn  p  Tai)\n  pro  anTai>  khk  ^nth  Kip  k^k  k^dk  ^ai>  h^m 
nna  nao  an  «n^  nrra  Dpi  Kaoa  ^^pt<ai  Kn^i)  pan  ntD^nc^  pan 
ir-iDK  o  nao  ^fcwcn  ^  rr»an  nna  pnoK  ^  nao  ^loen  i^w  rran  10 
fccxion  wnDo  poyi)  bM  k^id^k  p3pi>  ^^d  ^an  '^m  man  nna 
DID  •»!  jrrp  hwB^  ^K  nanam  inabn  lai  rrwin  vi)j;  nano 
'-I  n>ani>  n-is  latDn  Km  i^Kioe^  nn  Knsi)  ^kd  pwon  pa  iwdi  nnK 
"•worn  jmoKn  Kp  KnaaK  "snaa  i5na  nninn  i^aa  "'db^  «!>  pm^  xxvn 
Kin  'oytD  ^KD  ten  Knai>^n  ijpan  Diooiaip  ik  a«  kvd^  iTanb  15 
K^  'i>mT  KTi^Kna  p  ik  'ano  p  kJjk  nnjro  ik  tmavn  p>anio 
WKP'anoi  aa  bv  ^to  lynr  hdi  ii)  jnw  pi>aK3  jd^kb^  ro^a  ^a^jnr  "a^nam  xxviu 
HOP  ton  Knon  Kpna  pnoKpn  'nnna  a^n  pK  ine^D  jnr  ii>^BK 
pi>aio  pKB^  ^aijnt  KH  'nriKa  a>>n  pnn  K^n  inr«  pnr  'dkp  ^an  ^C3 
mi)  aw  ij^nr  ^1  mi>  a\T  *yi  iokpdd  pan  kd^k  invvwa  a^n  20 
mwvi  'dw  b^  okhkp  'om  ^ai  lynr  nsn  ii)  inia  ino  \tikih  npi 
Ka  dk  win  T\  'dkti  :"D^ana  nai^n  Dnni  n^mi  tw  Tm  'dik  b^  xxix 
m  nn  inani>  nno  nawi  'moa  ^^m  ^a  Kmv^p  lina  hk  *'nwD  nwb 

'  insi*  S  'oM  is  not  in  onr  text,  but  it  is  found  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Talmud, 
oomp.  RabbinowioZy  ad  loo. 

'  The  writer  first  abbreviated  Mrao  pn  to  'an,  then  changed  his  mind 
and  wrote  it  in  full.  *  Read  i). 

*  Editions  and  MSS.  read  icno  or  vao  instead  of  rrom. 

*  Editions  omit  vth,  but  MSS.  have  it.  *  Read  yyp  "^omi. 
^  Read  -|p»n  or  rp*y.                                     '  Repeated  by  mistake. 

*  Baha  MfiOf  8oa.  **  -WOV. 

**  £niMn,  89  a,  on  top.  "  Baba  Baira,  9a  b. 

'•  Ibid.,  93A-93b.  "  Berakotj  9  a. 

"  Editions  and  MSS. :  ncra  mtA. 
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D^cny  'noKpi  D^cnj;  )b^w^)  ':no  'di  n^oi^  'niDoo  '^  vi>p  i>npD 
tufn  *  f?t^  '^an  ^ap^o  'd^k  ini>  'npte  npn^n  p^a  'onn  ihd  rr^  Ka'»"TOV^»  25 
am  Km  iton  ^Di>  i>an  rthv  i^hk  ^a  i^aec  'anoa  pan  "»iotn  Sa:  dn-6  inina 
mnnr^D^  n^nn  ri^pDae^  nhpD  wnon  »kdpd  knt  rri>y  wwe  na  ny\n  xxx 

fra  n^in  Kxnnj  Knon  j'^ntonp  by  janrtDi  •Ksir^o  KTT'pa 
|rw^  p  pyoB^  'n  dibid  pnr  'n  'djo  «n  ''am  tKtD^ya  n^Hno  Ki>K  xxii 
D^noc^ nenn^D  pan  ni>iab  i?  ncnnsi^  'onp  p  ni>^«Bn  30 

Louis  Oinzberg. 

>  Read  nm:«  'i.  *  Phonetic  orthography  for  '"93»t  Tproi. 

'  Editions  and  MSS.  read  differently.  *  ErUbin,  8a  a,  on  top. 

*  -nDpo,  Baba  Batra,  95b.  Read  MoanriD. 

^  Bo&a  Bafro,  97  a. 
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ASHTOEETH,  THE  GODDESS  OF  THE 
Zn)ONIANa 

The  great  antiquity  of  historical  monuments,  both  in 
Babylonia  and  in  Egypt,  creates,  so  to  speak,  an  illusion 
of  perspective.  We  forget  that  the  pastoral  life  of  the 
wilderness,  though  by  its  very  nature  it  could  leave  no 
memorials  such  as  these,  is  yet  in  its  essence  more 
nearly  primitive,  and  may  well  be  actually  older,  than 
the  life  of  cultivated  lands  and  of  cities,  the  religion 
of  great  temples,  and  the  polity  of  settled  states.  It  may 
indeed  be  doubted  whether,  in  their  natural  condition, 
the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates  were  so 
well  fitted  to  sustain  the  life  of  man  as  the  less  favoured 
regions  of  Arabia.  It  is  certain  that  even  to-day  the 
tongue  of  the  desert  is  less  changed  from  the  primitive 
Semitic  than  the  Hebrew  of  the  Scriptures  or  the  Assyrian 
of  the  monuments  K  The  Babylonian  Pantheon  comes  to 
us  as  shaped  and  adorned  by  the  influence  of  established 
priesthoods  and  the  growth  of  literature  during  ages  of 
civilization,  and  we  must  not  expect  to  find  in  it  a  mirror 
of  primitive  religion. 

It  is  sometimes  incorrectly  said  that  the  Hebrew  Bible 
contains  no  word  for  **  goddess."  In  truth  the  well-known 
conjunction  of  D^^ynn  and  nnne^n  corresponds  closely  to 
the  Assyrian  Udni  u-iStaratiy  and  cannot  well  be  rendered 
otherwise  than  by  "the  gods"  and  "the  goddesses." 
Neither  Bel  nor  Ishtar  is  in  origin  a  proper  name.  The 
former  may  indeed  be  applied  to  a  particular  deity,  or 

^  See  Driver,   Tmaes,  3rd  ed.,  §  180,  and  Sweet,  ffistory  qf  Zanguagi 
(<<  Temple  Primers  "),  ppw  ao,  30,  31 ,  Ba,  83.   Ct  also  A.  Tahuda,  IHe  b(tliach$ 
Ex6ge$e  in  ihren  B€Miehung$n  mar  Bemiiischm  PhUologie  (Berlin,  1906).    Bat 
compare  Gesenins-Kautzseh,  Eng.  trans.,  p.  7,  note  z. 
V0L.XVnL  3  A 
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even  a  supreme  God — ^the  God  of  Nippur,  of  Babylon, 
or  of  Israel  ^ ;  but  it  remains  essentially  a  common  noun, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  latter.  And  when  we  ask 
the  meaning  of  tZu,  it  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
in  the  expressions  cited,  ildni  are  equivalent  to  D^TID, 
and  that  both  supply  the  complement  of  ^aahiaroth. 

We  may  form  a  probable  conception  of  the  early  Semites 
as  living  in  nomad  clans,  constituted  by  the  tie  of  female 
kinship;  deeming  themselves,  in  accordance  with  the 
habits  of  primitive  thought,  akin  to  the  flocks  from  which 
they  derived  their  sustenance,  drawing  no  distinction  in 
kind  between  the  spirit  of  man  and  that  of  the  beast, 
between  spirits  of  the  dead  and  those  of  the  living,  or 
between  gods  and  spirits  of  the  dead;  tracing  therefore 
the  ancestry  alike  of  their  flocks  and  of  themselves  to  a 
common  divine  mother,  ambiguous  whether  woman  or  ewe, 
from  whose  fiskvour  and  protection  they  sought  the  two 
great  blessings  which  formed  the  essential  conditions  of 
their  life ;  for  her  daughters,  of  the  flock  as  of  the  dan, 
a  numerous  offspring  and  a  safe  delivery;  for  her  sons, 
victory  against  their  enemies.  Such,  I  cannot  doubt,  was 
the  "  Rachel "  or  "  Ephrath,"  the  Ewe,  that  makdh  fruitful, 
from  whom  the  chief  tribes  of  Northern  Israel  traced  their 
descent.  She  it  was  who,  we  read,  died  in  giving  birth  to 
a  son; — a  spirit,  therefore,  either  dangerous  or  propitious 
to  women  in  travaiL  Would  we  know  with  what  intent 
she  was  worshipped  at  the  sacred  pillar,  or  ro^eo,  which 
marked  her  reputed  grave,  we  need  but  turn  to  the  striking 
parallel  in  Mr.  Hartland's  Legend  of  Perseus — a  repertory  of 
usage  and  belief  not  less  valuable  than  The  Golden  Bough : — 

"The  Tusayan,  one  of  the  pueblo  tribes  of  North  America,  have 
a  legend  of  one  of  their  women  who,  being  pregnant,  was  left  behind 
on  the  Little  Colorado  in  their  wanderings.  Beneath  her  dwelling  is 
a  spring,  and  any  sterile  woman  who  drinks  of  it  will  bear  children  ** 
(op.  cit.,  I,  p.  ii6). 

»  rrtw,  I  Chron.  xii  5 ;  Hoe.  ii.  18, 
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This  was  the  immortal  mother  whose  voice  was  heard 
in  Bamah;  '*  lamentation,  and  bitter  weeping,  Bachel 
weeping  for  her  children;  she  refuseth  to  be  comforted 
for  her  children,  because  they  are  not "  (Jer.  xxxi  15). 

Where  the  sole  wealth,  wpD  or  Tf^  (Gen.  xxxi.  16),  of 
a  people  consisted  in  their  flocks,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  ewes  of  which  the  latter  wore  composed  should  be 
called  by  a  term  (13KV  nnnw,  Deut  vii.  13)  derived  from 
the  root  *K^.  The  formation  presents  no  great  difficulty. 
The  n  is  inserted  after  the  first  radical,  as  in  the  Assyrian 
nouns,  gitmalUy  ritpdSu^  the  adverb  hitmutiS,  and  the 
Ifteal  of  the  verb ;  and  then  transposed  with  the  following 
sibilant,  as  in  the  Heb.  Hithpa'eP.  And  if  the  divine 
mother  of  clan  or  flock  could  be  called  ^m,  it  was  equally 
natural  that  she  should  be  known  as  *V?^.  This  is  clearly 
the  primitive  form  which  in  Hebrew  might  appear  as  '^fi 
or  ^^,  and  which,  with  an  afibrmative  n,  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  as  T\'^f}l\  It  is  the  custom  to  say  that  the 
points  are  those  of  n^,  but  this  supposition  is  inapplicable 
to  the  first  vowel,  needless  as  regards  the  third,  and  per- 
haps not  free  from  doubt  in  relation  to  the  second.  If 
the  informative  n  may  be  taken  to  indicate  gender,  it  is 
worth  observing  that  unjt^  stands  to  the  root  ne^  much 
as  rng^  to  "^tw.  It  is  plain  that  'ishtar  is  derived  from 
^ashta/r,  while  the  contrary  is  impossible. 

OriginaUy,  the  number  of  the  divine  ^ashtaroth  must 
have  been  equal  to  that  of  the  clans  tracing  descent  from 
them.  The  individual  Person  of  the  Epic,  emancipated 
from  the  bounds  of  kindred  and  locality,  and  in  time 
worshipped  from  Chaldea  to  Carthage,  belongs  to  a  far 
more  advanced  stage  of  thought.  Yet  in  the  energy  and 
independence  of  her  character,  in  her  position  of  privilege 
and  superiority  towards  her  suitors,  she  always  bears  the 
mark  of  the  matriarchal  state,  and  presents  ik  striking 

^  Ct  Delitzsch,  JLtayHdn  Qmnmarf  Eng.  trans.,  (  65,  No.  40,  p.  z8z, 
>  Abs.  IH&riu,  n-ta^ri-tmn. 

3  A  a 
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contrast  to  the  pale  and  colourless  reflections  who  form 
the  consorts  of  Chaldean  gods  \ 

An  important  step  in  this  development  was  taken  by 
passing  from  the  notion  of  the  many  mothers  of  many 
clans  to  that  of  a  general  mother  of  the  race,  >n  b^  DM 
(Gen.  iii  20).  The  idea  of  the  divine  mother,  especially 
where  she  is  held  to  have  died  in  childbirth^  carries  with 
it  that  of  the  divine  babe,  and  where  the  men  of  the  clan 
are  still  regarded  as  sons  of  the  matriarch,  the  child  will 
naturally  be  a  son,  since  the  women  will  associate  them- 
selves with  the  mother.  This  typical  man-child  is  the 
^^K  p  or  )n^03  of  the  touching  l^end — ^no  names  of  a  tribe, 
but  of  a  god^  Approaching  tiie  same  subject  from  an 
opposite  direction,  we  shall  perceive  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  matriarchal  scheme  of  thought,  the  first  man  that 
was  bom  is  necessarily  the  son  of  the  general  mother. 
In  such  a  case  la  recherche  de  la  patemUi  ed  interdite ; 
but  suspicion  must  fall  upon  the  ram-god.  From  the 
pastoral  standpoint,  the  first  man  is  of  course  the  first 
shepherd,  himself  of  kin  to  his  sheep.  In  Gen.  iv.  20,  he 
appears,  if  I  mistake  not,  under  the  name  of  bn^=Fh.  ^^ 
ramiy  having  for  his  brother  the  first  musician,  7?v,  not 
to  be  distinguished,  except  by  an  artifice,  from  b^\  ram, 
or  ram*B  horn.  In  ver.  i^  of  this  chapter  the  first  shepherd 
bears  the  name  of  ^3n,  which  may  possibly  be  due  to  an 
intentional  alteration,  but  I  am  inclined  to  seek  the  origin 
of  both  bzn  and  TiiV  in  legends  of  the  miraculous  impregna** 
tion  of  the  solitary  mother  of  the  race.  A  vast  collection 
of  examples  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Hartland's  first  volume, 
above  cited.  There  may  be  a  connexion  between  nb,  n^}, 
and  n^jtp  (cf.  Gen.  xxxii.  33),  so  that  T\p  would  signify  a 
begetting  t=rd  yivvdii^vovy  while  rt^yo  would  be  a  predicate 
of  the  ram  or  buU-god,  like  prtP,  or  an  attribute  such  as 
onw  or  nn«. 

It  may  prove  of  importance  to  observe  that  in  meaning 

^  Daum  fifCivUiaoHonf  pp.  663-5,  679,  673. 
'  In  /.  Q,  R.,  XI,  947,  I  foiled  to  grasp  this. 
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^)  and  ^9^^  are  strictly  parallel  to  h)9  ram  or  chief,  in  the 
sense  of  leader.  As,  with  the  advance  of  paternal  kinship, 
men  came  to  trace  their  ancestry,  and  pay  their  worship, 
to  the  patriarch  of  the  tribe  and  of  the  iSock,  they  employed, 
to  designate  and  invoke  the  male  divinity,  the  term  b^ 
or  tZu,  parallel  in  signification  to  the  matriarchal  nn(ry. 
I  may  with  confidence  appeal  to  the  verdict  of  anthropo- 
logical science  as  to  whether  the  conceptions  of  the 
matriarchal  Ewe  and  the  ancestral  Ram,  as  the  gods  of 
pastoral  life,  be  not  more  consonant  with  the  simplicity 
and  concreteness  which  mark  an  early  stage  of  thought 
than  the  abstract  "goddess  of  fertility  and  reproduction ^J' 
or  the  vague  **goal"  or  ** point  at  which  the  eye  aims*," 
which,  upon  too  narrow  or  too  subjective  a  view  of  the 
evidence,  distinguished  scholars  have  offered  to  us  in  their 
place.  Neither  Hebrew  texts  nor  Assyrian  monuments 
can  be  understood  in  isolation. 

If,  however,  we  venture  to  affirm  as  probable  that  the 
Semitic  word  for  god  originally  bore  the  concrete  signi- 
fication of  a  rami,  we  must  at  the  same  time  keep  in  mind, 
firstly,  that  this  mode  of  thought  is  neither  primitive 
nor  universal,  but  an  incident  of  the  pastoral  stage.  It 
would  be  unintelligible  to  the  hunter  or  the  fisher,  while 
in  agricultural  and  urban  life  the  term  tended  to  be 
replaced  by  ^SD.  And  secondly,  that  the  Ram  was  con- 
ceived as  a  Spirit,  a  Father^,  and  a  Leader,  as  well  of 
the  tribe  as  of  the  flock. 

In  the  settled  life  of  Chaldea,  Ishtar  has  her  parallel 
in  E-sharra,  a  goddess,  it  would  seem,  not  of  the  flock  but 
of  the  soil,  and  in  another  aspect  the  goddess  of  war  \  The 
same  double  office  was  exercised  by  her  son  Ninib,  at  once 


^  B.  B.f  art  Ashtoreih,  (  4.. 

'  Babd  and  BibU,  pp.  69,  70, 195-9. 

'  Or  at  first,  perhaps,  a  kinsman.  In  this  point  of  Tiew  ^  is  eqniTalent 
in  meaning  to  the  terms  an,  rw,  and  or,  so  frequently  employed  in  its 
plaoe  in  the  formation  of  proper  names. 

*  For  Esharra  see  Daum  qf  OivOiMaUcn,  pp.  645,  646,  679. 
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a  tidier  and  the  god  of  labourers,  as  well  as  patron  of  the 
brick-field  and  founder  of  cities  ^.  These  attributes  are  of 
interest  to  the  biblical  student,  for  we  know  that  Ninib 
had  a  sanctuary  near  Jerusalem,  and  they  are  identical 
with  those  ascribed  to  Cain.  Cain  was  the  firstborn  of  the 
general  mother  *'  Eve^"  a  tiller  of  the  soil  and  founder  of 
a  city.  His  name,  pp)  signifying  Spear,  shows  that  he  too 
was  a  man  of  war,  as  we  know  that  he  was  accounted  the 
first  shedder  of  man's  blood.  It  is  extremely  probable 
that  the  weapon  itself  received  worship,  and  that  the 
personal  Cain  was  the  god  within  the  Spear.  Nor  would 
it  be  surprising,  were  it  possible,  to  leaiii  that  the  Canaan- 
ites  called  upon  Ninib  by  the  titles  of  pp  bv^  and  nrh  b^* 
To  the  Spear-god,  the  nomad  Eenites  also  traced  their 
descent,  and  attributed  their  wanderings  to  his  crime.  And 
even  without  taking  PP  to  mean  **  artificer,"  it  would  bo 
very  natural  to  identify  the  Spear-god  with  the  inventor 
of  implements  of  metaJ,  ^Sin^,  to  whom  he  stands  much 
as  bm  to  i>3>  and  5>3V. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  mainly  concerned  with  tbe 
religion  of  the  flock,  nor  have  we  as  yet  gathered  evidence 
to  show  any  connexion  between  it  and  the  worship  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  In  the  astro-theology  of  the  Baby- 
lonians',  the  star  of  Ishtar  was  the  planet  Venus,  whilst 
the  moon  was  a  great  god,  Sin^.  Yet  in  the  Sumerian 
hymns  Ishtar  is  called  the  daughter  of  the  moon-god  ^ 
And  in  Semitic  texts  Ishtar  is  called  belU  6ame  and  kirraJt 
&ime,  the  latter  exactly  corresponding  in  meaning  to  the 
Hebrew  mcUkat  hoMdmayiw,  "  queen  of  heaven  •  "  ;  while 
the  title  Sarratu  is  borne  in  like  manner  by  Sin's  consort ''^ 
"As  he  is  the  man-moon,  she  is  the  woman-moon,  his 
beloved,  and  the  mother  of  his  children  Shamash  and 

^  For  Ninib,  see  Dawn  qf  CiviUecUionf  p.  576^  note  3,  p.  645,  note  a,  pp.  647, 
673,  753- 

*  bav)  and  ^7  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  altematiyes,  like  rvuv  and 
D^r6K  in  chapw  ii.  *  B.  B.,  art  Ashtoreth,  §  4. 

*  Ibid.,  Queen  of  Heaven,  $  3.  •  Ibid.,  Art  Milcah. 

*  Ibid.,  Queen  of  Heaven,  §  3.  '  Ibid.,  Sarah,  $  a. 
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Ishtar  ^."  "  In  the  days  of  the  past . .  .  Ea  charged  Sin, 
Shamash,  and  Ishtar  with  the  ruling  of  the  firmament  of 
heaven ;  he  distributed  among  them,  with  Anu,  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  these  three  gods, 
his  children,  he  apportioned  the  day  and  the  night,  and 
compelled  them  to  work  ceaselessly  *." 

The  matriarch  is  subject  to  no  lord,  and  cannot  be  the 
consort  of  a  king.  Yet  it  is  dear  that  in  these  fluctuating 
conceptions  a  close  relation  is  supposed  to  obtain  between 
the  spirit  of  the  star  and  that  of  the  moon.  Nor  is  the 
reason  far  to  seek.  As  the  orbit  of  Venus  is  interior  to 
that  of  the  Earth,  the  planet  can  never  appear  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  Sun,  and  shines  brightest  when,  ^*in 
conjunction,"  it  occupies  a  position  between  the  two,  and 
is  in  fact  a  crescent.  The  New  Moon  occupies  a  similar 
position,  and  it  follows  that  New  Moon  and  Evening  Star 
appear  together  in  the  fading  glow  of  sunset,  to  herald 
the  approach  of  night,  the  season  of  love.  These  facts 
were  expressed  by  making  the  Queen  of  Heaven  daughter 
of  the  Moon-god ;  Ishtar,  of  Sin ;  and  Rachel,  of  Laban. 

We  must  now  turn  to  another  region,  and  a  later  age, 
to  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  epoch  of  Phoe- 
nician commerce  and  colonization^  to  the  cult  of  Ashtoreth 
presented  on  the  relics  of  Phoenician  Art. 

It  may  be  said,  with  some  justice,  that  the  Phoenicians 
had  no  art,  but  only  an  "  art-manufacture,"  a  craft  without 
invention,  of  which  the  most  general  characteristic  is  the 
combination  of  motives  borrowed,  with  imperfect  under- 
standing, from  the  art  and  mythology  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria ;  while  its  specific  hall-mark  consists  in  the  ever- 
recurring  sign  of  Disk  and  Crescent.    It  is  impossible  to 

^  Lawn  qf  CiviUtaiion,  p.  664. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  658 ;  cf.  Gen.  i  z6.  Elsewhere  the  same  office  is  ascribed, 
not  to  Ea,  but  to  Marduk,  ibid.,  p.  545 :  ''He  lighted  the  moon  that  she 
might  rule  the  night,  and  made  her  a  star  of  night  that  she  might 
indicate  the  days."    The  whole  passage  should  be  read. 
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Boppose  that  the  Canaanite  craftBrnan  employed  this  symbol 
without  the  definite  intention  of  associating  his  work  with 
the  object,  or  objects,  of  his  religious  fedth.  It  would  be 
strange  if  it  involyed  no  reference  to  Ashtoreth^  the  goddess 
of  the  Zidonians  ^. 

The  symbol  is  as  old  as  the  period  of  the  Jewish  Monarchy, 
for  it  is  found  upon  a  seal '  discovered  in  the  foundations 
of  one  of  the  Ehorsabad  bulls.  ^*  It  must  have  been  put 
there  before  the  building  of  the  palace  ...  at  any  rate 
it  dates  fix>m  the  reign  of  Sargon."  It  bears  the  name 
of  ^3*i3y.  And  there  is  another  seal  bearing  the  name, 
and,  it  would  seem,  the  representation  of  one  ^3UK,  who 
may  without  improbability  be  identified  with  the  father 
of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre — the  only  Abiba^al  in  the  imperfect 
list  of  Tyrian  kings. 

"The  figure  of  the  prince  himself  is  dressed  in  the  Pharaonic 
costume.  He  raises  his  right  hand,  the  palm  tamed  ontwaids; 
in  his  left  he  holds  a  sceptre  crowned  bj  the  disk  and  crescent 
omamenh  Behind  him  appears  a  standard  with  the  same  emblem, 
and  above  it  a  hawk  with  its  head  turned  over  its  shoulder.  In 
front  of  the  king's  forehead  there  is  a  four-pointed  star'*  (op.  cit., 
11,342). 

Clearly,  these  are  the  symbols  of  a  state  religion,  though 
of  one  which  has  borrowed  much  from  Egypt,  as  Rome 
borrowed  from  Greece  and  from  the  East.  Yet  we  may 
presume  that  there  was  in  the  first  instance  so  much  of 
resemblance  or  analogy  between  the  Syrian  and  Egjrptian 
deities  as  to  render  this  fusion  possible.  Thus  Maspero 
tells  us  of  the  Monitii,  who  from  the  dawn  of  history 
frequented  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  that  'Hhey  worshipped 
a  god  and  a  goddess  whom  the  Egyptians  identified  with 
Horus  and  Hathor;   one  of  these  appeared  to  represent 

^  « In  Sidon  Astarte  is  the  principal  diyinitj."  "  Sidon,  the  greatest  of 
the  Phoenician  or  *Sidonian'  towns."  <'In  the  O.T.  the  Phoenidana 
generally  are  named  Sidonians,"  E.B.  art.  Phoenicia,  ools.  3743,  37339 
3731- 

'  Perrot  and  Ohipiez,  PhomMa,  Bng.  trans.,  voL  II,  fig.  170. 
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the  light,  perhaps  the  sun,  the  other  the  heavens  \**  And, 
in  the  present  instance,  no  Egyptian  would  have  failed  to 
recognize  a  Horus  in  the  hawk  upon  the  seal  of  Abiba'al. 
*'  Some  said  that  the  sky  was  the  Great  Horus,  Harogris, 
the  sparrow-hawk  of  mottled  plumage,  which  hovers  in 
highest  air,  and  whose  gaze  embraces  the  whole  field  of 
creation'."  In  this  case  the  sky  is  also  regarded  as  a 
face  (horii),  of  which  the  Sun  is  the  right,  and  the  Moon 
the  left  eye.  On  the  other  hand,  "whether  under  the  name 
of  Horus  or  of  Anhiiri,  the  sky  was  early  identified  with 
its  most  brilliant  luminary,  its  solar  eye,  and  its  divinity 
was  as  it  were  fused  into  that  of  the  Sun^"  This  is 
parallel  to  the  identification  of  Sin,  or  Nannar,  with  Anu, 
the  Moon-god  with  the  Lord  of  Heaven. 

Again,  the  Sky  was  regarded  as  a  female  divinity, 
having  either  the  human  form^  or  that  of  a  cow^  "a 
large-eyed  H&thor,  of  beautiful  countenance  ^"  Hat-hor, 
"the  abode  of  Hor,"  was  naturally  considered  as  his 
mother,  and  is  therefore  represented  bearing  the  solar  disk 
between  her  horns  ^ ;  a  piece  of  symbolism  important  for 
our  purpose,  since  it  was  applied  to  the  goddess  of  Byblos, 
the  ba'alath  Oehal,  who  is  thus  represented  on  the  stele 
of  king  Jehawmelek  in  the  Persian  period®.  But  it  would 
in  my  opinion  be  a  mistake  to  seek  in  this  direction 
the  origin  of  the  Disk  and  Crescent  "The  Egyptian 
emblem  of  the  moon  became  a  half-moon  with  the  sun 
or  a  star  above  it,"  says  Prof.  Meyer,  with  a  certain  lack 
of  precision  •.    If  we  turn  to  The  Dawn  of  CivUizatior^ 

'  Ikntn  qfCivUiuUicny  p.  354. 

*  Ibid.,  p,S6,ad  init  *  Ibid.,  p.  zoo. 

*  «  Nuit  the  Starry  One,"  ibid.,  p.  86 ;  ef.  figo.,  p.  89,  and  p.  129. 

*  Nuit,  ibid.,  p.  169.  •  Ibid.,  p.  87. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  88.  Note  that  it  is  as  a  ealf  <<that  the  Sgypii&ns  vnre 
pleased  to  describe  the  Son-^od,  when  Sibu,  the  &ther,  was  a  bull,  and 
Hathor  a  heifer,'*  ibid.,  p.  89.  This  may  serve  to  Explain  the  (W  of 
Bethel ;  the  dirine  Child  in  animal  form. 

'  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Phoen.,  Tol.  I,  fig.  93 ;  of .  a6,  and  toL  II,  fig.  6. 
S.  B.,  Phoenicia,  $  8.  *  Ibid. 
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at  p.  93  we  shall  find  an  excellent  example  of  the  Egyptian 
symbol  in  its  primary  form.  Here  there  is  no  question 
of  the  sun.  It  is  the  Lunar,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Solar  Baxque,  which  is  represented.  The  appearance  indi* 
eated  is  that  which  may  often  be  observed  at  New  Moon — 
the  fine  and  brilliantly  illuminated  crescent  seeming  to 
enclose,  and  from  its  superior  brightness  to  overlap,  the 
dimly  lighted  remainder  of  the  disk.  This  is  ''the  Old 
Moon  in  the  New  Moon's  arms,'*  as  described  by  the  bard 
who  wrote  ''  The  grand  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spence." 
It  is  the  French  *'  lumi^  cendr^  ^ "  ;  "  crescent,  with  full 
moon  shown  therein^."  In  the  hieroglyphic  character  the 
moon  was  depicted  by  a  crescent  inclosing  an  imperfect 
disk  ^.  And  that  this  symbol  did  not  lose  its  lunar  sig- 
nificance, even  in  Carthaginian  Africa,  may  be  seen  on 
a  lintel  at  Ebba^  where  it  is  at  once  associated  and 
contrasted  with  the  rayed  disk  of  the  sun.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have,  on  a  seal,  the  same  rayed  disk  grouped 
with,  but  not  conjoined  to,  the  simple  crescents  And 
upon  the  coins  of  Cyprus,  we  find  the  simple  crescent 
associated  with  a  star  of  six  or  eight  points,  which  in 
this  connexion  can  be  nothing  but  the  star  of  Ishtar, 
the  planet  Venus,  hanging  directly  over  the  temple  and 
image  of  the  Faphian  goddess^.  Here  surely  the  syn- 
thesis of  Ashtoreth  and  the  Moon  has  been  completely 
achieved. 

Some  further  light  is  thrown  on  the  employment  of  these 
symbols  by  a  passage  in  an  article  of  Prof.  P.  Jensen, 
on  "The  so-called  Hittites  and  their  inscriptions  V  '^At 
Boghazkoi ...  we  find  inscriptions  with  the  winged  disk 

^  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  op.  oit,  II,  968,  note  citing  Clermont-Ganneati. 
'  E,  JB.,  art.  Phoenicia,  $  8. 

•  Dawn  0/  CifnUgatumj  p.  aai.  *  P.  and  C,  I,  fig.  234. 

•  Ibid.,  II,  fig.  47.  •  Ibid.,  I,  figs.  58  and  199. 

^  ExploraHons  in  Bible  Lands  during  ihe  NineUenth  Ceniury,  hj  H.  Y.  Hilprecht 
.  . .  with  the  co-operation  of  .  .  .  Benzinger  . . .  Hommel .  .  >  Jensen  • .  . 
Steindorir,  Philadelphia,  1903,  p.  763 ;  cfl  p.  371. 
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of  the  sun  at  the  top  .  •  •  In  one  instance  .  * .  the  winged 
disk  is  represented  as  an  eight-rayed  star  enclosed  in  a 
ring.  Above  it  appears  Venus,  likewise  represented  as 
a  star  . . «  In  Assyrian  sculptures  the  king  has  the  same 
winged  disk  before  or  above  him,  and  with  it  veiy  often 
we  find  other  symbols  and  characters,  the  moon  and  the 
Venus  star  being  especially  frequent."  And  in  a  Phoenician 
bowl  from  Falestrina,  the  ancient  Praeneste,  which  may 
now  be  seen  in  the  Museo  Eircheriano  at  Bome,  we  witness 
the  sacrifice  which  follows  a  successful  chase  ^  The  sun's 
winged  disk,  and  in  an  inferior  position  the  lunar  disk 
and  crescent,  respectively  overhang  two  altars,  of  which, 
it  is  worth  observing,  only  that  assigned  to  the  former 
divinity  sustains  a  blazing  fire. 

Of  Fhoenician  ^aahtaroth,  one  among  the  most  important 
was  ^pi^Q  n^n,  the  goddess  of  Carthage.  Her  name  deserves 
our  attention,  and  I  shall  venture  to  explain  it,  in  defiance 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  but  in  accordance  with 
Biblical  usage,  as  parallel  to  another  divine  appellation, 
bv^  DB^  nnncT;.  Befening  to  local  divinities  (who,  I  must 
observe  in  passing,  are  not  necessarily  distinguished  from 
the  celestial  powers,  since  these,  when  worshipped,  must 
be  worshipped  eomewhere)  the  learned  writer  of  the  article 
**  Phoenicia  "  well  says  that  on  them  depends — 

"the  prosperity  a  man  desires  in  his  own  immediate  circle  and  in 
the  home  . .  •  fmitfubiess  of  field  and  flock,  success  in  trade,  victoiy 
in  war.  To  these  local  deities  prayers  are  made  and  sacrifices 
offered,  and  to  them  the  grateful  worshipper  returns  thanks  when 
the  god  has  '  heard  his  voice  and  blessed  him,'  as  the  standing  formula 
in  the  Phoenician  inscriptions  runs  \" 

Yes ;  but  if  you  invoke  the  aid  of  a  god,  you  must  needs 
call  upon  his  name,  and  when  you  pay  your  vows  you 
must  in  like  manner  come  before  his  presence.  When, 
therefore^  we  meet  with  divine  appellations  which  may 

*  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  PhoerUy  II,  fig.  967,  pp.  343-6  (description  of 
Clermont-Ganneau). 
'  Art.  Phoen.,  coL  3744. 
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naturally  be  read  **  Ashtoreth,  Name  of  Baal,"  or  *'  Tanith, 
Face  of  BaaV  we  may  legitimately  infer  that  in  these 
particular  cults  the  invocation  of  Ashtoreth  was  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  that  of  Baal,  and  the  presence  of  Tanith 
(as  numen  loci)  identified  with  his  presence. 

I  may  be  told  that  I  am  inventing  "  a  mystic  doctrine 
of  theology."  Well,  if  the  identification  of  deities  originally 
distinct  be  mysticism  (I  should  prefer  to  call  it  syncretism), 
it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  this  kind  of  mysticism 
played  its  part  not  only  in  the  religion  of  Egypt  but  even 
in  that  of  Moab.  If  Ishtar  was  identified  with  Chemosh, 
why  not  Ashtoreth  with  Baal  ?  Nay,  Prof.  Meyer  himself, 
admitting  that  ^'a  large  class  of  Phoenician  divine  names 
is  formed  by  combining  two  simple  names,"  and  that 
**  other  Semitic  tribes  also  thus  combined  names  of  opposite 
sexes";  and  while  explaining  Melki-^aitart  as  meaning 
^'  the  Melech  who  is  the  husband  of  Astarte,"  acknowledges 
that ''  in  explaining  similar  combinations  of  two  masculine 
names . .  •  there  is  hardly  any  other  course  open  than  to 
assume  an  identification  of  the  two  gods  to  be  intended  ^.** 
Then  why  not  take  that  course  ? 

In  one  case  we  are  plainly  obliged  to  do  so. 

"*In  Gjpras/  says  Macrobius*,  Hhere  is  an  image  of  Venns  in 
which  she  is  represented  with  a  beard,  dressed  like  a  woman,  but 
with  the  stature  of  a  man,  and  holding  a  sceptre  in  her  hand.' 
'This  figure,*  he  adds,  'was  meant  to  unite  the  attributes  of  the 
two  sexes,  so  that  it  might  be  considered  at  once  male  and  female : 
guod  eaditn  et  mas  existimatur  etfimina  * '." 

"This  deity,"  writes  Prof.  Meyer,  with  some  naivete, 
''never  possessed  much  importance V  It  is  important 
enough  if  we  want  to  understand  the  mode  of  thought 
of  which  it  was  the  product  and  the  expression.  An 
^ashtoreth  who  could  be  deemed  at  once  male  and  female 

^  Art  Phoen.,  $  la  ad  fin.  *  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Bhom.  II,  p.  158. 

'  Cf.  W.  R.  S.,  JUUgion  qf^  SemUn,  and  ed.,  pp.  479, 478L 
*  Art  Phoen.,  f  15. 
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is  very  nearly  related  to  the  *a8ktoreth  who  could  be 
invoked  as  "  Name  "  or  «  Face  "  of  Ba'al. 

And  without  some  such  hypothesis  the  explanation 
of  these  titles  adopted  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Biblica  is 
clearly  untenable.  Ba^al-hashehamayim,  we  know,  has  an 
intelligible  meaning, ''  The  god  who  dwells  in  the  heaven, 
to  whom  the  heavens  belong^/'  a  conception  which  cannot 
be  better  expressed  in  the  English  language  than  by  the 
natural  translation,  ^'Lord  of  Heaven^."  ^Ashtoreth-'hash' 
shdmayvm,  in  the  sense  of  ba^cUath'-y  or  'malkath-hf',  is  at 
least  a  possible  expression.  But  sheme-ba^al  =  ''  Heavens 
of  a  Lord,"  is  less  probable.  And  ^Aahtoretk  sheme-ba^al  ^= 
*'  goddess  of  the  heavens  of  a  god,"  verges  upon  the  absurd, 
unless  indeed  you  interpret  it  as  mistress  of  her  lord's 
house,  making  Ashtoreth  the  spouse  of  Baal.  In  one  way 
or  another  you  must  explain  the  relation,  whatever  it  may 
be,  between  the  first  term  of  the  series  and  the  third. 

And  so  with  regard  to  Tanith  pene-ba^al  *.  Hal^vy,  we 
are  told,  has  '*  recognized  "  that  Fene-ba*al  is  a  place-name. 
Then  will  he  kindly  explain  why  the  7iv/men  loci  of 
"  Lord's  Face  "  should  be  a  "  Lady  "  ?  The  inference  drawn 
above  supplies  the  explanation — the  goddess  was  identified 
with  the  god. 

Now,  besides  the  general  consideration  that  the  baCfM>v 
may  be  supposed  capable  of  assuming  the  bodily  form  of 
either  sex,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  we  may  explain  this 
apparent  identification  of  *Ashtoi*eth  with  Ba'al,  by  postu- 
lating a  very  simple  and  natural  myth,  viz.  thai  the  Moon's 
Disk  was  regarded  as  the  Face  of  the  Shy-god — bv2  >jb 
onsB^.  And  that  such  a  myth  did  really  exist  may  be 
presumed  from  the  surprising  fact  that  its  traces  have 
survived  in  Judaism.    I  owe  to  the  published  papers  of 

^  Art.  Baal,  $  4. 

'  ''Lord  "  being  a  term  of  English  feudallnn,  signifying  the  holder  of 
an  estate,  like  the  Horatian  d<nnin%u  terramm. 
»  Art.  Phoen.,  col.  3745 ;  ct  3749. 
♦  Ibid.,  col.  3747. 
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Mr.  Q.  Margoliouth^  the  Talmudical  citations  ^  '^He  who 
at  the  proper  time  pronounces  the  benediction  on  the  new 
moon  is  as  one  who  welcomes  the  very  presence  of  the 
Shechinah  '* ;  and  again,  ^'  If  Israel  had  only  been  favoured 
to  welcome  the  face  of  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven 
once  in  the  month,  it  would  have  been  sufficient  for  them.'' 
To  the  same  writer  I  am  indebted  for  the  acute  observation 
that  it  was  the  moon  *'who  was  seen  to  gather  around 
him  the  glorious  hosts  of  stars  on  the  weird  vault  of  night, 
whilst  the  sun  had  to  cross  the  heavens  unattended,  and 
therefore  unserved  " ;  the  moon  therefore  that  was  properly 
regarded  as  ''  lord  of  the  hosts  of  heaven,"  and  is  in  fact 
so  addressed  in  an  extant  hymn  to  Nannar  ^  as  the  moon- 
god  was  by  preference  called  at  Ur. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  how  Ashtoreth 
or  Tanith,  in  her  lunar  aspect,  might  be  invoked,  not  only 
as  the  Name,  but  as  the  Face  or  Presence  of  the  Lord 
of  Heaven,  and  to  ask  the  question  whether  such  a  cult 
does  not  imply  the  superposition  of  the  moon-goddess 
upon  the  older  conception  of  a  moon-god,  Ishtar  thus 
usurping  the  place  of  Sin  ?  Such  a  change  might  be  due 
to  Egyptian  influence,  or  merely  to  the  growing  popularity 
of  Ashtoreth,  the  goddess  of  the  Zidonians.  As  regards 
its  bearing  on  the  Old  Testament,  what  we  want  to  know 
is,  how  early  the  change  occurred?  I  am  still  inclined 
to  believe  that  Bachel-Ephrath,  the  ancestress  of  the  house 
of  Joseph,  is  no  other  than  the  Syrian  goddess,  lady  of 
the  moon  and  of  the  flock. 

The  gods  of  Carthage  are  enumerated  in  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  treaty  between  Hannibal  and  Philip  of 
Macedon^,  arranged  in  groups  of  three.  The  first  of  these 
consists  of  Zeus,  Hera,  and  Apollo ;  the  second  begins  with 

t  «  The  Earliest  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews  '*  {Contew^.  Rev,,  Get, 
X898)  and  <* Hebrew-Babylonian  Affinities"  (Natt,  1899). 
'  Tractate  Sanhedrin,  fol.  43  a.  *  Ass.  namiaru— light. 

*  Art.  Fhoen.,  §  14. 
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the  halfuav  Kapxn^ovioiVf  which  the  learned  Encyclopaedist 
interprets  ''Astarte  of  Carthage/'  and  then  tells  us  that 
Tanith  "cannot  be  represented  by  any  of  the  deities 
mentioned  "  I  Bat  surely  Tanith  is  the  haCfuav  KapxrihovCfav^ 
the  especial  'ashtoreth,  or  goddess,  of  Carthage^.  Her 
position  in  this  catalogue  may  be  explained  by  the  con- 
sideration that  the  ''  Lord  of  Heaven  "  is  naturally  attended 
by  Wife  and  Son.  Tanith,  like  her  prototype  Ishtar,  an 
unmarried  goddess,  "Virgo  Celestis,"  nchv  perhaps,  but 
not  nhya,  may  appear  as  his  representative  or  mani- 
festation, but  cannot  be  regarded  as  his  spouse.  We  may 
picture  the  cortege  of  the  gods : — 

«' Apollo"  DnDW  bn         •'Hera" 

«*Iolaos"  i>ja3B  rwn  "Herakles." 

It  will  then  be  seen  that  she  holds  really  the  second  place, 
as  vicar  and  visible  representative  of  the  supreme  god. 

Nor  is  this  conception  merely  fanciful  The  second  triad 
is  distinctly  symbolized  by  two  monuments  figured  in  the 
work  of  Perrot  and  Chipiez^  A  curious  group  discovered 
in  the  cemetery  of  Tharros,  in  Sardinia,  is  composed  of 
"  a  large  rectangular  stele,  decorated  on  its  face  with  a 
disk  and  crescent  moon  in  relief ;  right  and  left  a  pyramidal 
cippus  with  a  double  moulding  about  its  summit.  All 
three  of  these  columns  stand  upon  a  single  base."  And 
a  similar  group  is  represented  on  the  well-known  stele  of 
^pn^'YM  p  ton  from  Lilybaeum,  only  that  in  this  case  the 

'  I  am  bound  to  state  a  fact  apparentlj  unfiiTourable  to  this  hypo- 
thesis—the discovery  at  Bord-el-Djedid  of  a  Punio  inscription  of  nine 
lines,  commencing  with  these  words :  '<  To  the  Goddess  Ashtoreth  and  to 
the  Goddess  Tanith  of  Lebanon,  two  new  sanctuaries**  {Monihly  Review, 
July,  1904,  "Becent  Ezcayations  in  Carthage,"  by  Kiss  Mabel  Moore, 
PP-  ^3Si  134)*  This  is  eyidenoe  for  an  Ashtoreth  distinct  from  Tanith ; 
not  that  "Tanith  of  Lebanon  "  was  not  an  Ashtoreth  and  8af/ia>r  Kapx*?- 
8or£ttir.    The  text  is  given  in  Oooke,  North  SemiHe  InteriptUmB, 

*  Phoenicia,  £•  T.,  I,  figs.  174  and  ^39, 
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disk  and  crescent  are  placed  above,  and  not  upon,  the 
midmost  and  highest  of  the  three  pillars.  The  disk  is 
here  so  small  that  it  must  stand  for  the  star  of  Ishtar, 
as  at  Paphos.  I  shall  presently  show  the  identity  of  Tanith 
with  the  deity  of  disk  and  crescent.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  group  should  occur  on  a  stele  dedicated  to  pn  7^3. 

Who  now  are  the  inferior  members  of  the  triad  1  The 
answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  As  Ashtoreth,  or  Tanith,  stands 
to  Rachel,  so  must  her  consort  the  ** Heracles"  of  the 
Greek  Treaty,  stand  to  the  wrestler  hero,  of  whom  it  could 
be  said,  bn  3i?r,  or  bn  "ht)^;  and  so  must  ^'lolaos"  stand 
to  ''Benjamin,"  I  should  perhaps  have  placed  the  son, 
rather  than  the  suitor,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  matriarch. 
If  this  was  the  position  assigned  to  him  in  the  ctiUue, 
it  would  furnish  an  explanation  of  his  name. 

Evans,  in  The  Mycenaean  Tree  and  Pillar  Cult,  p.  41, 
fig.  22,  has  given  another  representation  of  the  triad  of 
pillars  surmounted  by  the  Tanith  symbol,  which  occurs 
on  a  stele  from  Nora  in  Sardinia.  ''  On  the  Carthaginian 
stelae,"  he  writes,  "  it  is  not  infrequent  to  see  three  divine 
pillars  like  truncated  obelisks,  grouped  together  within 
the  same  shrine  and  upon  a  single  base  •  •  •  Elsewhere  we 
see  two  groups  of  three  pillars  and  the  divine  symbols 
above  them,  and  on  a  monument  from  Hadrumetum  as 
many  as  nine  pillars  in  a  triple  group  of  three  occur  on 
a  single  base^."  Unfortunately  the  distinguished  anti- 
quary has  failed  to  correlate  these  triads  of  sacred  pillars 
with  the  trinities  of  divine  persons  enumerated  in  the 
Greek  Treaty. 

Of  the  stelai  of  Tanith,  found  by  thousands  on  the  site 
of  Carthage,  one  among  the  simplest  and  rudest  is  no 
more  than  a  "  naive  rendering  "  of  a  conical  stone  *,  closely 
similar  to  that  which  formed  the  object  of  worship  at 
Faphos.  The  apex  of  the  cone  is  surmounted  by  a  circle 
to  suggest  the  head,  and  crossed  by  a  transverse  bar  to 

^  Referring  to  FietsohmAim,  GeachieMa  der  FMnkUtf  p.  905. 
*  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Phom,,  I,  fig.  09. 
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indicate  the  arms  of  the  goddess;  these  are  terminated 
not  by  hands  but  by  horns,  which,  however,  differ  notice- 
ably from  those  of  the  moon,  and  agree  with  the  Mycenaean 
**  horns  of  consecration  "  figured  by  Evans,  in  having  their 
concavities  turned  outwards  in  opposite  directions  ^.  (The 
same  peculiarity  may  be  observed  in  the  bronze  figured 
by  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  voh  I,  fig.  a6,  "  very  like  an  Isis- 
Hathor."  See  also  vol.  11,  p.  11.)  In  a  parallel  example 
(ibid.,  vol.  I,  fig.  30)  these  horns  are  omitted,  but  the  circle 
representing  the  head,  much  enlarged  in  proportion  as 
compared  with  the  previous  instance,  is  surmounted  at 
a  brief  interval  by  the  inverted  crescent,  so  as  to  form 
with  it  the  familiar  group  which  is  the  distinctive  religious 
symbol  of  Phoenician  art.  Here  then  the  disk  and  crescent 
stand  for  the  goddess  of  Carthage,  and  the  disk  is  the 
Face  of  Tanith,  who  is  the  Face  of  Baal. 

^^  In  one  of  the  most  curious  of  these  little  monuments 
we  encounter  a  clearly  defined  Ionic  capital  sui*mounted 
by  a  crescent  moon,  which  supports  in  its  turn  a  bust 
of  Tanit*."  This  is  as  if  the  worshipper  had  in  fact 
erected  a  column  supporting  such  a  bust.  Now  the  column, 
as  has  been  clearly  shown  by  Evans,  has  a  religious 
character  of  its  own.  For  the  column  is  in  origin  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  therefore  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
tree-spirit.  And  we  know  from  many  parallel  instances, 
cited  by  Frazer  and  other  writers,  that  when  the  tree- 
spirit  is  to  be  worshipped,  a  tree  is  cut  down,  disbranched, 
and  set  up  to  be  held  in  reverence  as  the  habitation  or 
embodiment  of  the  indwelling  divinity.  Conversely,  when 
the  trunks  of  trees  are  employed  in  the  support  of  a 
building,  a  palace  or  a  temple,  they  do  not  lose  this 
character.  It  might  well  be  held  necessary  to  conciliate 
the  spirit  of  the  column,  and  its  stability  might  be  con- 
sidered to  depend  on  the  spirit's  presence  and  goodwill. 
This  is  no  doubt  the  reason  why  the  columns  figured  by 

*  See  Religion  qfthe  Semites,  and  ed.,  p.  478. 

*  Op.  cifc.,  I,  53,  fig.  16. 
VOL.  XVIII.  3  B 
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Evans,  as  represented  npon  Cretan  monuments,  have  the 
"horns  of  consecration"  placed  at  their  base,  implying 
the  identification  of  the  indwelling  spirit  with  the  god 
of  the  herd,  or  the  victim  taken  from  it^.  Suppose  the 
horns  of  a  ram  attached  to  the  head  or  "capital"  of 
the  column  ',  and  you  have  a  very  probable  origin  for  ihe 
volutes  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  which  may  be  compared 
the  use  of  skulls  of  oxen  on  the  Meze  of  Roman  temples. 
Now  compare  the  description  and  figure  given  by  Mafipero^ 
and  cited  in  a  former  volume  of  this  Review,  of  the 
Egyptian  representations  in  which  the  bust  of  the  goddess, 
H&thor  or  another,  who  is  conceived  as  inhabiting  the 
sycamore  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  appears  from  amid 
her  sheltering  foliage,  with  the  figure  in  Perrot  and 
Chipiez^  of  a  stele  discovered  in  1867  on  the  site  of 
Adrumetum,  and  described  in  the  following  terms : — 

'*  The  most  interesting  stele  in  the  collection  appears  to  represent 
a  portion'  of  the  facade  of  some  building.  Two  colamns  support  a 
rich  and  complex  entablatnre . . .  The  shaft  is  deeply  flated  in  its 
lower  part,  and  modelled  above  into  the  bust  of  a  woman  with  an 
Egyptian  head-dress;  the  bust  has  arms  which  are  folded  on  the 
chest,  and  support  the  disk  and  crescent;  on  the  head  a  globe 
between  two  horns'." 

The  solar  globe  between  the  horns  of  the  celestial  cow 
is  the  well-known  symbol  of  Hathor,  adopted  by  the 
goddess,  the  Lady  of  Gebal*.  But  the  lunar  disk  and 
crescent,  nursed  so  to  speak,  in  the  bosom  of  the  goddess, 
occurs  on  a  stele  of  Tanith  figured  by  PeiTot  and  Chipiez, 

•  Probably  the  column  was  set  upon  the  yiotim's  carcase.  The  sup- 
position throws  a  ghastly  light  on  the  expression  of  i  Kings  xvi.  34, 
Joshua  vi.  a6. 

'  Compare  the  capitals  of  the  Temple  of  Concord  at  Rome,  where  the 
volutes  consist  of  rams'  heads.  Anderson  and  Spiers,  Architecture  of  Qreocs 
and  Rome,  150,  177. 

'  Datcn  qf  Cioilvsaiionj  p.  84,  n.  i,  p.  lai,  n.  5,  and  figure  on  p.  185. 

^  Op.  cit.,  II,  fig.  61 ;  of.  I,  figs.  51, 52, 53.  See  also  Evans, op. cit.,p.  46 
with  note  7. 

•  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  op.  cit,  II,  p.  64. 

•  Ibid.,  I,  fig.  33;  II,  fig.  6. 
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vol.  I,  fig.  TQa.  Here  is  no  solar  emblem,  but  a  huge 
crescent,  with  horns  turned  downwards,  surmounts  and 
encloses  the  winged  deity.  The  position  in  which,  in  these 
representations,  the  disk  and  crescent  symbol  is  placed, 
is  very  significant.  Assuming  provisionally  my  hypothesis 
that  it  is  primarily  the  moon's  disk  which  is  regarded 
as  the  '^  Lord's  Face,"  the  artist  could  not  have  expressed 
more  vividly  and  emphatically  that  his  work  was  con- 
secrated to  the  "Mother"  and  ** Mistress"   thereof:   nt6 

The  same  significance  may  reasonably  be  ascribed  to 
the  winged  female  figure,  in  a  kneeling  posture,  holding 
with  both  hands  the  disk  against  her  hip  or  stomach, 
which  appears  on  the  coins  of  Mallos  in  Cilicia  ^,  as  well 
as  to  the  standing  figure  in  long  robes,  clasping  the  great 
disk  to  her  breast,  on  two  stelai  from  Sulcis  \  and  a  small 
terra-cotta  fragment,  also  found  in  Sardinia^,  with  which 
may  be  compared  the  teira-cotta  statuettes  shown  in  figs. 
48  and  67  of  the  same  volume. 

With  regard  to  some  of  these  objects,  the  question  has 
been  raised  whether  the  disk  does  not  rather  represent 
a  tambourine.  But  it  should  be  considered  that,  in  the 
ritual  of  a  lunar  deity,  the  tambourine  itself  might  easily 
come  to  be  regarded  as  an  image  of  the  moon's  disk.  It 
is  also  well  worth  while  to  bear  in  mind  that  where  the 
crescent  moon  was  identified  with  a  divine  maiden,  the 
waxing  of  the  moon  might  very  naturally  be  regarded 
as  a  pregnancy,  and  supposed  to  influence  that  of  women, 
as  well  as  of  the  ewes  (ninnc^)  of  the  flock.  Here  then 
we  have  another  link  between  the  celestial  and  the  pastoral 
deity,  besides  that  which  is  suggested  by  the  moon's 
horns*. 

'  I  do  not  deny  that  b]p3:D  and  HroD-^cov  wp6<rcaww  are  "  plaee-names  *'; 
I  assert  that  they  are  derived  from  a  local  cultus  of  the  Moon ;  the 
"  numen  loci"  gives  the  **  nomen." 

'  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  16. 

*  Ibid.,  I,  figs.  193,  333.  *  Ibid.,  II,  fig.  14. 

•  On  the  latter  point  consult  Robertson  Smith,   ReL  5em.,  and  ed., 
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A  litUe  stele  from  Sulcis^  bears  merely  the  figure  of 
an  ewe  surmounted  by  the  disk  and  crescent.  This  in 
my  opinion  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  representation 
of  the  deity  who  survives  in  the  traditions  of  Israel  under 
the  names  of  Rachel  and  Ephrath.  I  should  not  be  greatly 
surprised  if,  even  now,  stelai  such  as  this  were  to  be 
discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  reputed  grave. 

In  view  of  the  abundant  evidence  which  has  been 
adduced,  it  certainly  appears  to  me  that  the  opinion  of 
the  writer  "  De  Dea  Syra,"  "  Astarte,  in  my  belief,  is  the 
.moon^",  and  that  of  Herodian  that  the  Phoenicians 
calling  Urania  by  the  name  of  Astroarche,  intended  the 
moon  thereby  ^^  were  expressed  with  remarkable  modera- 
tion. It  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  could  have  judged 
otherwise.  And  here  I  have  to  point  out  a  singuliu*  error 
of  Prof.  Meyer  *,  the  assumption  that  ^Aarpodpxfi  is  **  cor- 
rupted from  Astarte";  an  assumption  which  is  quite 
gratuitous,  contradicts  an  elementary  canon  of  criticism, 
and  is  finally  disproved  by  the  parallel  expression  of 
Damascius^,  'AoT/x)w{[/ui]iy.  In  either  case  "Star-rule"  is 
evidently  a  paraphrase  of  some  such  equivalent  as  n^rt:o 
D^trn  (cp.  Gen.  i.  i6),  signifying  in  the  first  place  the 
abstract  sovereignty*,  and  in  the  second  the  sovereign 
of  the  heavens,  ^n  nspo,  or  more  precisely  of  the  stars, 
D^a3l3n,  ni«a!n,  or  even  rh'hn.  Probably  by  the  strange 
punctuation  T\y^  ^  we  are  intended  to  understand,  "  not 
as  say  the  heathen,  Queen  of  Heaven^  but  rather  creature 
of  Ood.'*  But  it  is  just  possible  that  as  Grhn  l«i>D  signifies 
a  manifestation  or  impersonation  of  divinity,  so  TOtSu 

p.  478.  He  iuggests  that  the  horns,  commonly  found  on  Tanith  eippt 
being  concave  outwards,  must  be  the  horns  of  sheep.  Yet  the  sheep- 
symbols  on  these  cippi  are  hornless. 

^  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  op.  cit.,  I,  fig.  194. 

*  Ibid.,  I,  p.  69. 

'  Maspero,  Hist.  Anc  des  PeupUa  de  VOrierU  Gassique,  tome  II,  p.  157,  n.  t. 

*  Art.  Phoen.,  $  13.  *  Maspero,  ibid.,  note  4. 

*  See  Gesenius-Kautzsch,  $  laa  r  with  note  3. 
^  Jer.  vii.  18;  xliv.  17,  18,  19,  25. 
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n^i2^n  might  be  used  of  an  impersonation  of  the  divinity 
of  the  heavens,  the  equivalent  of  ?S?^2?. 

The  question  still  remains,  at  what  period  and  under 
what  circumstances  did  Ishtar  become  a  moon-goddess? 
Archaeology  will  in  time  decide.  I  must  content  myself 
with  refening  to  the  opinions  expressed  by  Maspero  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  great  history,  p.  570,  where  he 
refei*s  back  the  mixture  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  style 
in  the  art  of  Phoenicia  to  the  age  of  Egyptian  dominion 
in  Syria,  to  the  nineteenth,  and  even  the  eighteenth  dynasty ; 
and  further  observes  that  the  Egyptians  of  the  Theban 
dynasties  already  admitted  the  identification  of  Hathor 
with  the  Ba'alath  Gebal  \ 

Meanwhile  we  are  bound  to  take  into  account  those 
images  of  Ashtoreth — perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say 
those  ^asfUaroth — which  do  Thot  exhibit  lunar  attributes  '  ; 
a  class  of  types  which  are  broadly  distinguished  from  those 
already  described  by  the  circumstance  that  they  seem 
never  to  have  been  used  on  coins. 

"Such,  for  iDstance,  ii  that  of  the  naked  goddess,  whose  bands 
either  lie  on  her  abdomen  or  support  her  breasts'.  Its  vogue  may 
have  passed  by  the  time  the  Phoenician  towns  began  to  strike  money. 
Neither  do  we  find  the  same  goddess,  sitting  or  standing,  with  a  dove 
held  against  her  chest  *,  nor  the  deity  with  wide  hips,  nor  the  one 
with  a  child  in  her  arms  ^  in  whom  we  have  recognised  a  goddess 
presiding  over  pregnancy  and  maternity  V 

Again,  describing  the  terra-cottas  furnished  by  the  Sar- 
dinian graveyards,  the  same  authors  write  ^  :— 

''The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  when  we  begin  to  examine  the 
series  t>f  statuettes  found  at  Tharros  and  Sulcis,  is  that  they  all  have 
their  prototypes  in  Cyprus  and  Syria.  Nothing  is  commoner  in  Cyprus 
than  the  naked  goddess  with  her  hands  upon  her  breasts^;  we  have 

'  Op.  cit.,  p.  570,  notes  i,  4 ;  ibid.,  II,  p.  174,  n.  6;  also  pp.  484-6. 

•  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  op.  cit.,  II,  pp.  16,  5a. 

•  Ibid.,  op.  cit.,  I,  fig.  150 ;  II,  fig.  15. 
^  Ibid.,  I,  figs,  ao,  14a. 

•  Ibid.,  figs.  143,  144.  •  Ibid.,  II,  pp.  16,  17, 
^  Ibid.,  II,  p.  5a.  8  Ibid.,  II,  fig.  45. 
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already  met  her  in  Sardinia  ^  It  is  the  same  with  the  robed  and 
seated  goddess ',  who  is  encountered  with  a  different  head-dress,  and 
her  arms  in  another  position,  in  the  western  island '.  In  Phoenicia, 
Cypms,  and  Rhodes,  no  type  was  more  popular  than  that  of  the 
woman,  priestess  or  deity,  who  presses  a  dove  against  her  breast; 
many  examples  have  been  found  at  Tharros,  and  in  other  Sardinian 
cemeteries ;  they  *  are,  however,  less  careful  in  execution  than  their 
eastern  congeners." 

In  the  chapter  especially  devoted  to  Cyprus  and  Cypriob 
Sculpture*,  a  whole  section  deals  with  "Figures  of 
Divinities,*'  especially  with  those,  often  of  extreme  rude- 
ness, which  represent  a  goddess  of  Fertility  under  various 
forms. 

"There  was  a  whole  series  of  monuments  in  which  the  goddess 
mother  is  shown  seated  upon  a  throne  and  holding  her  child  across 
her  knees*.  This  g^dess  no  doubt  presided  over  child-birth; 
Ariadne- Aphrodite  was  especially  honoured  at  Amathus  as  the 
patroness  of  women  in  labour^.  Several  small  groups  in  stone  or 
terra-cotta  have  been  found  in  Cyprus ;  they  must  have  been  ex-votos, 
to  record  some  happy  delivery.  In  one  example  ^  now  in  the 
Louvre,  we  see  a  seated  woman  with  another  woman  fainting  upon 
her  knees,  while  a  third  kneels  before  them  with  a  baby  in  her 
arms  V 

In  such  objects,  we  are  dealing,  not  I  ihink  with  a 
different  class  of  deities,  but  with  a  different  kind  of 
worship,  from  that  previously  discussed ;  with  the  domestic 
cultus  of  the  women  as  opposed  to  the  public  religion 
of  the  State,  In  the  necropolis  of  Idalion,  and  in  the 
oldest  of  the  15,000  tombs  explored  by  Cesnola,  repre- 
senting the  earliest  peiiod  in  the  civilization  of  Cyprus, 
we  are  told^**: 

"A  constant  relation  could  be  traced  between  the  character  of 

•  Perrot  and  Ohipiez,  U,  fig.  15.  •  Ibid.,  I,  fig.  ao. 

•  Ibid.,  II,  fig.  46,  *  Ibid,,  I,  fig.  14a, 

•  Ibid.,  II,  chap,  ii,  •  Ibid.,  II,  fig.  loi. 

^  '*In  the  sacred  groye  of  Aphrodite- Ariadne  at  Amathus  in  Cyprus  was 
also  shown  htr  tomb,**  Evans,  op,  cit.,  p,  aa.  Need  I  again  refer  to  th^ 
death,  and  grave,  of  Rachel  ? 

•  Ibid.,  u,  fig.  lai.  •  Ibid.,  n,  p.  isi. 

"  Ibid.,  I,  p.  ai8. 
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the  statuettes  and  the  bronze  instruments  by  which  they  were 
accompanied.  Arms  were  found  in  the  same  tombs  as  figures  of 
horsemen,  of  charioteers,  or  of  foot-soldiers  with  shield  and  helmet ; 
on  tho  other  hand,  whenever  mirrors,  needles,  and  long  hair-pins 
were  encountered,  they  were  sure  to  be  accompanied  by  images  of 
that  mother-goddess,  who  is  figured  sometimes  with  her  hands  on 
her  breasts,  sometimes  with  them  laid  on  her  stomach  ^.  This  figure 
seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  tombs  of  women,  while  those 
of  warriors  were  placed  by  the  coffins  of  men." 

How  tragic  is  this  picture  of  the  passions,  toys,  and 
prayers,  of  a  race  that  has  so  long  since  descended  into 
Sheoll 

A  connecting  link  between  the  two  classes  of  ^asktaroth 
exists  in  the  type,  already  described,  which  is  "  often  found 
in  Sardinia,  both  upon  stelai*  and  in  terra-cottas  ^,  namely 
that  of  the  veiled  female  who  presses  a  large  disk  against 
her  bosom  with  both  hands  "  *.  Here  the  mother-goddess 
is  presented  to  our  regard  as  specifically  Mother  of  the 
Moon. 

We  have  now  passed  in  review  the  ^ashtar^  mother  of 
the  flock  and  of  the  clan — the  Hebrew  5>ni;  the  general 
mother  of  the  race,  the  goddess  of  fertility,  the  patron 
of  the  female  sex — the  nn&M  of  Israel ;  the  personal  Ishtai* 
of  Chaldean  mythology,  the  mistress  of  the  evening  star 
and  daughter  of  the  Moon-god  Sin;  we  have  seen  her 
"  sovereign  of  the  stars  "  and  **  Queen  of  the  skies,"  herself 
regarded  as  Mother  and  Mistress  of  the  Moon,  which  is 
in  turn  adored  as  the  Face  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven.  The 
star  of  Ishtar  sinks  in  the  glowing  west ;  that  of  Marduk 
rides  high  in  the  east;  the  waxing  moon  grows  bright 
above  Mediterranean  waves;  and  for  a  moment  the  dead 
past  seems  again  to  live. 

NoTB.~The  vocalization,  etymology,  and  meaning  of  T\^T\  are  alike 
unknown.  I  will  merely  draw  attention  to  the  possibility  that  as 
the  Assyrian  noun  taim^Uf  Le.  "hearing"  (VPOC'),  was  employed 

*  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  I,  fig.  15a  *  Ibid.,  I,  figs.  193,  233. 

»  Ibid.,  II,  figs.  48,  67.  *  Ibid.,  II,  p.  5a. 
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to  describe  the  spouse  of  Nabd,  whose  name  signifies  to  call  (Dawn  of 
Civilizationf  p.  672,  note  6),  so  iandUu  or  tanittu  *' majesty"  (\^*lfiU) 
may  have  been  applied  to  Sin's  oonsort  {Sarratu)j  and  have  been 
transferred  by  the  Phoenicians  to  a  lunar  Ashtoreth  of  their  own. 
In  the  same  way  the  Hebrew  TMt)  (pointed  as  a  Segholate)  may  be 
referred  to  an  Assyrian  tdff^  (VtMH  or  HT),  a  poasible  epithet  of 
the  moon.  In  connexion  with  much  that  has  been  said  in  the  text, 
I  may  also  cite  the  masc.  proper  name  Pdn'AJMr4€hmur  '^  may  I  see 
the  face  of  Ashur,**  Belitxsch,  Ass.  Ch'.,  E.  T.,  §  65,  32  a  and  b,  §  93, 
p.  360, 

Gbjjy  Hubej^t  Skxpwith, 
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NOTES   ON   OLD  TESTAMENT   HISTORY. 
V.  Mbribath-Eadesh. 

Ancient  writings  were  written  for  a  motive,  and,  however  en- 
lightened the  writer  may  have  been,  they  are  intended  to  portray 
events  in  the  light  in  which  they  were  regarded  in  his  time,  either 
by  himself  or  by  the  circle  on  whose  behalf  they  were  undertaken. 
They  may  or  may  not  be  absolutely  credible,  but  it  is  necessary  in  the 
first  instance  to  realize  that  the  existence  of  a  literary  work  implies 
some  definite  aim  or  object.    Further,  it  is  important  for  the  critic  to 
recognise  the  presence  of  the  religious  factor  in  the  composition  of 
history,  for  not  only  does  every  writer  arrange  his  material  in  order 
to  give  effect  to  a  special  view,  but  he  handles  it  from  some  specific 
religious  standpoint.    So,  every  piece  of  writing  bears  the  impress  of 
its  age,  and  has  been  subject  to  the  manifold  influences  from  which 
no  record  is  free.     It  treats  of  the  past  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  present,  and  will  often  prefer  to  represent  the 
present  in  the  past  in  order  to  furnish  authority  and  precedent  for 
that  which  is  contemporary.    As  Euenen  has  appositely  remarked  :— 
**  In  ancient  time  and  specifically  in  Israel,  the  sense  of  his- 
torical continuity  could  only  be  preserved  by  the  constant  com- 
pliance on  the  part  of  the  past  with  the  requirements  of  the 
present,  that  Is  to  say  its  constant  renovation  and  transformation. 
This  may  be  called  the  law  of  religious  historiography.    At  any 
rate  it  dominates  the  historical  writings  alike  of  the  Israelites 
and  of  the  early  Christians  ^** 
In  dealing  with  records  of  remote  events,  therefore,  many  questions 
constantly  arise ;  are  the  records  contemporary,  are  they  authentic,  or 
do  they  depend  upon  sources  which  are  not  only  not  cpntemporary, 
but  embody  later  tradition;  if  so,  can  the  earlier  traditions  be  re- 
covered ;  do  they  show  signs  of  redaction,  and  if  so,  for  what  purpose 
has  the  redaction  apparently  been  made  ?    Abundant  illustration  of 
growth  and  redaction  of  tradition  is  to  be  fpund  in  the  account  of  the 
Exodus  from  Egypt  and  the  entrance  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
that  portion  which  requires  consideration  in  these  notes  may  serve 

»  Kuenen,  **  The  Critical  Method,"  in  the  Modem  EevieWj  I  (1880),  p.  705. 
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to  exemplify  methods  which  naturally  were  not  restricted  to  the 
Pentateuch. 

From  the  results  of  the  critical  analysis  it  will  be  obvious  that 
many  centuries  intervened  between  the  age  to  which  these  events  are 
attributed  and  that  in  which  the  narratives  reached  their  present 
form.  It  has  been  placed  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  they 
extend  down  into  the  post-exilic  period,  and  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  final  redaction  was  made  subsequent  to  the  religious 
regeneration  of  Israel  after  the  return  from  the  exile.  The  writings 
of  a  Nehemiah  or  of  an  Esra  throw  only  incomplete  light  upon  the 
internal  movements  of  this  post-exilic  age— at  the  epoch  when  most 
is  to  be  expected,  the  relevant  records  are  slight— but  we  may  look 
for  the  Judaism  of  that  period  in  the  contemporary  re-writing  and 
redaction  of  the  old  traditions  with  as  much  confidence  as  we  may 
treat  the  ** Little  Genesis**  or  Book  of  Jubilees  as  material  for  the 
internal  thought  of  a  few  centuries  later.  Hence,  it  is  found  that, 
for  the  purposes  of  critical  study,  the  post-exilic  records  and  the 
post-exilic  narratives  of  the  Exodus  and  Conquest  illustrate  one 
another  and  are  mutually  supplementary. 

Now,  if  the  return  from  the  exile  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
post-exilic  writers,  this  was  only  one  of  the  great  issues  in  the  history 
of  Israel  which  could  exercise  influence  upon  the  course  of  tradition. 
Even  within  the  body  of  P  itself,  there  are  signs  of  important 
modifications,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  with  any 
certainty  how  many  currents  of  thought  had  previously  affected  the 
traditions  of  the  great  national  event.  There  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  founding  of  the  nation  was  an  epoch  to  which  later  ages 
ascribed  the  initiation  of  their  institutions,  so  that  the  narratives 
became  the  vehicle  for  the  views  and  ideals  of  later  generations. 
Of  earlier  stages,  the  Deuteronomic  reform  is  the  one  that  can  be 
most  clearly  traced,  and  one  is  thereby  entitled  to  assume  that  earlier 
changes  in  Hebrew  religion  and  thought  must  have  left  their  mark 
somewhere  upon  the  earlier  writings.  Thus,  one  is  compelled  to 
believe  that  the  influence  of  such  a  movement  as  that  associated 
with  Elijah  and  Elisha  would  assuredly  affect  any  records  which 
existed  in  writing  in  their  age. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  ib  only  in  religion  and 
ethics  that  we  are  to  expect  modification  and  development.  A  con- 
dderablo  amount  of  fluctuation  is  to  be  found  in  the  narratives 
(that  is,  in  the  history  from  the  view-point  of  the  writers);  some 
of  the  variations  in  important  details  are  very  striking,  and  when  one 
considers  the  differences  between  the  Deuteronomic  and  post-exilio 
traditions  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  the  many  centuries  which  separate 
even  the  former  (D)  from  the  events  themselves  have  not  witnessed 
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equally  noteworthy  developmeDts.  There  was  time  enough  for 
boundaries  to  shift,  and  for  the  familiar  sites  to  be  the  scene  of  other 
movements,  for  tribes  to  grow  and  to  die  out,  and  for  tribal  traditions 
to  be  grafted  on  to  one  and  the  same  national  stock  \  But  when  the 
attempt  is  made  to  investigate  the  traditions  in  their  earlier  pre- 
Deuteronomic  form,  many  almost  insoluble  diflBculties  at  once  present 
themselves,  and  whilst  we  can  utilize  the  evidence  of  Deuteronomy  to 
estimate  the  work  of  the  latest  redaction  (P),  for  the  extent  of  earlier 
revisions  we  must  depend  upon  internal  evidence  and  general  con- 
sideiations  of  continuity  and  the  like. 

Now,  one  is  so  accustomed  to  consider  the  detour  to  the  south  of 
the  Sinaitic  peninsula  as  an  integral  stage  in  the  Exodus  from  Egypt 
that  many  only  half-concealed  indications  which  point  to  a  different 
tradition  are  often  apt  to  be  overlooked.  The  itinerary  of  forty  stations 
in  Num.  xxxiii  (agreeing  with  the  number  of  the  years  of  wandering) 
is  so  freely  admitted  by  modem  critics  to  be  one  of  P's  lists  that  it 
cannot  claim  the  attention  which  it  has  so  often  received,  and  any 
theory  of  the  Israelite  route,  instead  of  relying  upon  the  character- 
istically dry  and  lifeless  enumeration  (familiar  enough  in  P*s  writings), 
should  concern  itself  primarily  with  the  older  and  more  lively  narratives 
with  their  description  of  the  events  of  the  march.  A  brief  considera- 
tion of  these  is  necessary  •. 
The  incidents,  taken  aeriatim,  comprise  the  following : — 
(a)  Immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh's  army  in  the 
Yam  Sfiph,  the  Israelites  proceed  to  the  wilderness  of  Shur  and  march 
three  days  without  finding  water.  On  reaching  MAHUh  ("bitter") 
the  waters  were  found  to  be  undrinkable  and  were  sweetened,  and 
there  (a  change  of  source  has  been  suspected)  a  statute  and  judgment 
(OBf^)  were  given,  and  he  (i.e.  Yah  web)  Usted  him  (^^??).  This 
reference  to  Shur  (Exod.  xv.  22  sqq.)  brings  us  at  once  to  a  familiar 
district,  associated  with  Hagar  (Gen.  xvL  7)'  and  with  Abraham 
(xx.  i) ;  one  which,  from  the  parallel  story  of  Isaac  (xxvi.  i),  at  some 

^  The  topographical  questions  alone  are  serious  when  one  recalls  the 
Goshen  in  Egypt  and  S.  Palestine ;  the  Yam  SCiph  in  the  Aelanite  Gulf ; 
the  possibility  of  the  extension  of  the  name  Mu^ri-Mizraim  beyond  the 
borders  of  Egypt,  and  the  surely  not  infrequent  incursions  of  tribes  from 
north  Arabia. 

*  For  full  critical  details  reference  must  be  made  to  recent  critical 
literature ;  special  mention  may  be  made  of  Addis,  Doc  q/*  RexaUuth ; 
Bacon,  Triple  Trad,  qfthe  Exodue;  G.  F.  Hoore,  "Exodus "and  << Numbers" 
(in  JSney,  Bib,);  G.  B.  Gray,  Numbers;  and  Carpenter  and  Harford- 
Battersby,  The  Hexaieueh  (here  referred  to  as  Hex,), 

*  In  the  parallel  narrative,  Hagar  is  on  the  point  of  dying  of  thirst 
(Gon.  xxi.  15  sqq.). 
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period,  at  least,  was  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Philistines  (contrast 
Exod.  xiii.  17).  Further,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  wildemeffl 
of  Shor  was  evidently  part  of  the  district  occupied  by  the  Amalekites 
(i  Sam.  XV.  7,  xxviL  8),  and  that  the  scene  of  the  law-giving  in 
question  is  evidently  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eadesh  (see  Gren. 
xvL  7,  14),  if  not  at  Kadesh  itself.  For  Kadesh,  as  its  name 
En-mishpat  ("  well  of  judgment,'*  Gen.  xiv.  7)  shows,  seems  to  have 
been  famous  as  an  ancient  centre  of  legislation,  and  the  suggestion 
that,  according  to  one  tradition,  the  Israelites  journeyed  direct  to 
Eadesh  finds  some  support  in  Judges  xi.  16,  in  the  specific  allusion 
to  the  ^  testing,**  and  in  a  number  of  other  points  of  detail  which  will 
be  noticed  below.  This  being  so,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  period  of 
three  days  agprees  precisely  with  the  intention  expressed  in  Exod.  v.  3, 
viii.  27  (cp.  iii.  18). 

(b)  It  is  to  P  that  Exod.  xvi  in  its  present  form  is  due,  but  it  is 
undeniably  based  upon  old  material,  and  provides  an  interesting 
example  of  the  manipulation  (and  mutilation)  of  existing  tradition. 
The  fact  that  the  manna  was  sent  to  test  (HD^,  ver.  4)  the  people  to 
see  whether  they  would  walk  in  the  Law  presupposes  a  law-giving, 
and  indirect  allusions  to  the  ark  (vers.  33-34)  and  sanctuary  (ver.  9 ; 
in  ver.  10  for  "wilderness**)  point  to  a  later  context.  In  fact, 
recent  critics  agree  that  the  whole  episode  is  based  upon  a  dupli* 
cate  of  the  incidents  recorded  in  Num.  xi,  and  should  follow  the 
Sinaitic  covenant.  The  gift  of  manna  belongs  most  naturally  to 
the  later  wanderings  in  the  desert  (cp.  Beut.  viiL  3  and  16).  See 
below  (t). 

(c)  A  similar  displacement  has  been  effected  in  the  account  of  the 
miracle  performed  at  Massah  and  Meribah.  P  locates  it  at  Rephidim, 
xvii  I  a,  whilst  a  glossator  has  anticipated  by  the  insertion  of 
'*  in  Horeb,**  ver.  6,  The  whole  passage  is  composite,  and  the  problem 
is  complicated  by  the  very  close  relation  to  Num.  xx.  1-13.  In  the 
latter  story,  however,  the  scene  is  Meribah,  to  be  identified  with 
Eadesh  (Num.  xx.  i,  13,  xxvii.  14 ;  cf.  Meribath-Eadesh,  Ezek.  xlvii.  19, 
xlviii.  28),  whereas  the  source  incorporated  in  Deut.  ix.  22  (cp.  vi.  16) 
treats  Massah  as  a  distinct  name.  The  union  of  the  two  names  in 
Exod.  xvii.  7  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  fusion  of  two  sources 
in  which  Massah  in  the  one  case,  and  Meribah  in  the  other,  were 
associated  with  a  simiUr  story.  But  whilst  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Meribah  ("contention**  or  "striving")  is  properly  a  Kadesh 
locality,  there  is  only  a  very  strong  presumption  that  Massah 
("  testing,**  "  proving,'*  &c.)  belonged  originally  to  the  same  district  \ 

^  Note  above  in  a  the  proving  or  '< testing**  associated  with  the 
"judgment.** 
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For  the  present,  however,  it  is  at  least  clear  from  a  comparison  of 
Bent  ix.  32  with  Num.  xi  that  any  allusion  to  Massah  is  out  of 
place  in  its  present  context. 

(d)  The  account  of  the  defeat  of  Amalek  in  xviL  8-16  is  due  to  E — 
probably  a  secondary  source^— and  like  the  preceding  episodes  is 
marked  by  certain  peculiarities  which  indicate  a  much  later  point  in 
the  narratives :  Moses  is  no  longer  able  to  sustain  the  outstretched 
rod,  and  Joshua,  formally  introduced  in  xxxiii.  1 1  as  a  young  man  in 
attendance  upon  Moses,  is  now  a  trained  captain.  The  relation 
between  the  two,  therefore,  represents  a  more  advanced  stage,  after 
the  institution  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
mention  of  Amalek  associates  itself  with  Num.  xiv,  where  the  Israelites 
are  at  Eadesh.  Not  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  or  near  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah,  but  to  the  immediate  south  of  Palestine  does  this  people 
belong,  and  whilst  we  might  expect  to  find  them  in  the  wilderness  of 
Shur  (a  above),  many  critics  agree  that  they  are  out  of  place  in  their 
present  context ".  , 

(e)  Even  the  composite  account  of  Jethro's  visit  to  Moses  (Exod. 
xviii)  cannot  belong  rightly  to  its  present  context.  Although  the 
scene  is  apparently  Rephidim  (unidentified,  xvii.  8,  xix.  2),  ver.  5 
places  it  at  the  **  mount  of  God  "  (Horeb-Sinai,  cp.  already  xvii.  6). 
But  the  narrative  implies  a  settled  encampment  and  the  possession  of 
laws ;  its  tenor  suggests  the  last  stage  in  the  sojourn  at  Horeb,  and 
it  is  significant  that  this  is  precisely  the  point  at  which  the  tradition 
in  Deuteronomy  (i.  9-17)  assigns  the  institution  of  judges  and  officers  \ 
So  the  usual  critical  view,  but  since  the  holy  mountain  was  already 
near  Jethro's  home  (iii.  i),  his  journey  "unto  the  wilderness"  (ver.  5) 
and  his  return  "  unto  his  own  land  **  (ver.  27)  seem  to  imply  that  the 
original  scene  of  this  visit  was  not  Sinai-Horeb.  See  further  below 
on  Num.  x.  29  sqq.  (g). 

(f)  The  chapters  that  follow  comprise  the  Sinaitic  theophany, 
legislation,  and  covenant,  continued  by  a  great  mass  of  material  of 
post-exilic  date,  which  extends  (Exod.  xxxii-xxxiv  excepted)  from 
Exod.  XXV  to  Num.  x.  28.  It  has  already  been  seen  (h)  that  P  builds 
upon  old  material  \  and  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  even  as 

*  Without  the  recognition  of  secondary  sources  in  both  J  and  E,  the 
literary  criticism  of  the  Exodus  can  make  no  progress. 

*  In  view  of  the  repeated  references  to  n^3  and  nop,  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  the  name  of  the  altar  Tahweh-nlssi  ("03)  was  thought  to  be 
connected  with  Massah. 

'  Note,  however,  the  development  of  the  tradition ;  Deut.,  I.  c,  makes 
no  reference  to  the  part  played  by  Jethra 

*  Cp.  also  P  in  Gen.  xxxv,  see  J.  Q.  i?.,  XVIII,  539  sq. 
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Fs  laws  and  institutions  are  not  all  of  post-exilic  origin,  so  his 
narratives  may  be  the  development  of  early  tradition.  For  example, 
Exod.  xxxiiL  7-1 1  abruptly  introduces  us  to  the  Sacred  Tent,  a  dwelling 
which  cannot  possibly  be  the  elaborate  building  already  described 
by  P.  Together  with  Beut.  x.  1-5  and  Num.  x.  33,  it  presupposes 
some  old  preliminary  explanation  of  the  tent  and  ark,  on  which 
account  it  is  extremely  probable  that  P*8  sources  in  the  preceding 
chapters  have  taken  the  place  of  older  matter  dealing  with  similar 
topics.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  although  P  gives  us  the  post-exilic 
representation  of  the  older  traditions,  and  although  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  determine  precisely  how  much  of  his  material  is  applicable 
to  the  earlier  ages,  his  sources  can  be  of  great  assistance  in  any  attempt 
to  reconstruct  the  general  trend  and  context  of  early  tradition  K  In 
these  circumstances,  it  will  evidently  be  important  to  observe  how  P*8 
source  continues  after  his  account  of  the  preparations  for  the 
sanctuary.    (See  below.) 

(g)  The  older  Qources  are  resumed  in  Num.  x.  29  sqq.,  where  we 
once  again  meet  with  the  father-in-law  of  Moses.  This  associates 
itself  with  the  misplaced  narrative,  Exod.  xviii  (e),  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  if  that  chapter  stood  in  the  present  context  the  internal 
difficulties  (already  noticed)  would  vanish.  Both  narratives  agree  in 
demonstrating  the  dependence  of  Moses  upon  his  fathe]>in-law,  and 
the  relative  antiquity  of  Num.  x.  29  sqq.  shows  itself  most  prominently 
when  it  is  compared  with  Exod.  xxxiii,  where  it  is  not  a  human 

^  Similarly,  although  the  chronicler  writes  in  accordance  with  the 
religious  standpoint  of  his  age  to  such  an  extent  that  his  records  are  of 
little  yalue  for  the  study  of  religious  life  under  the  monarchy,  it  would 
be  uncritical  to  reject  the  traditions  he  has  re-written  or  incorporated 
without  subjecting  them  first  to  careful  and  unbiassed  investigation. 
And  in  criticizing  his  historical  eyidence  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  scantiness  of  our  earlier  historical  sources.  The  Book  of  Kings  itself 
contains  only  a  selection  from  the  material  accessible  to  the  compilers, 
and  there  is  no  sound  reason  why  certain  portions  of  the  Book  of 
Chronicles  should  not  be  based  upon  or  developed  from  equally  reputable 
sources.  If  the  conviction  can  be  maintained  that  P,  however  un- 
historical  in  his  present  form,  has  developed  rather  than  inventodj  it  will 
be  difficult  to  deny  that  the  chronicler  has  proceeded  upon  the  same 
lines.  On  general  grounds,  moreover,  it  seems  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  a  writer  should  take  the  trouble  to  invent,  when  a  mass  of  tradition 
(whether  oral  or  written)  must  have  been  in  circulation.  Not  to 
pronounce  upon  the  credibility  of  individual  points  of  evidence,  but 
to  collect  and  classify  all  related  material,  must  be  the  first  step  in 
historical  study,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  too  often  assumed  that  the  earlier 
books  are  necessarily  more  credible  than  the  later. 
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but  a  divine  guide  whose  help  is  required.  In  spite  of  its  brevity 
it  is  of  unique  value,  since  Hobab*s  clan  is  subsequently  met  with  in 
Judges  i.  16,  whence  it  appears  that  in  spite  of  his  disinclination  he 
was  induced  to  accompany  the  wanderers.  The  passage  is  properly 
a  torso ;  it  breaks  off  with  tantalizing  suddenness,  and  only  allows  us 
to  infer  that  some  account  of  Hobab's  journey  once  existed  in  writing 
and  that  this  record  has  been  superseded  in  favour  of  another  by 
some  early  editor  ^  The  passage  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  same 
context  as  /  (Exod.  xxxii-xxxiv)  and  the  scene  must  be  Sinai-Horeb 
(ver.  33),  but  Hobab*s  proposal  to  depart  to  his  own  **land**  and 
"  kindred "  ('^'J?^^)  agrees  with  Exod.  xviii.  27,  and  tends  to  deepen 
the  impression  that  the  original  scene  was  neither  Sinai  nor  Horeb. 
Even  P*s  narrative  in  Num.  x.  12'  states  that  the  wilderness  of  Sinai 
had  been  left  and  that  the  Israelites  were  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran, 
and  although  this  source  seems  to  have  located  the  latter  to  the  south 
of  Eadesh  (but  cp.  xiiL  3  and  26),  there  are  some  indications  that 
this  is  merely  to  give  effect  to  a  particular  view  which  is  not  original. 
In  point  of  fsLct,  the  narratives  now  under  consideration  are  the  result 
of  a  peculiarly  complicated  process ;  it  is  not  enough  to  agree  with 
many  recent  critics  that  o-e  are  misplaced,  it  is  also  necessary  to 
observe  how  persistently  incidents  are  placed  at  a  stage  before  Eadesh 
is  reached  when  definite  features  suggest  that  their  original  position 
was  at  Kadesh  itself. 

Several  important  events  have  been  crowded  into  Num.  xi.  No 
details  are  preserved  of  (h)  the  "burning"  at  Tab'erah  ('"n???*  Num. 
xi.  1-3),  but  the  reference  has  every  appeamnce  of  being  based  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  place-name.  Such  aetiological  allusions  (cp. 
Massah,  Meribah  and  Marah)  in  other  fields  of  historical  investigation 
would  naturally  be  treated  with  great  reserve '. 

(«)  In  the  composite  narrative  of  the  manna  and  quails,  the 
institution  of  the  seventy  elders  is  to  be  kept  quite  distinct,  its 
relation  to  portions  of  Exod.  xxxiii  being  indisputable.  The  story 
(which  serves  to  explain  the  name  ** Graves  of  Lust")  is  evidently 
akin  to  P*s  narrative  in  Exod.  xvi,  and  both  ignore  the  view  that  the 
Israelites  were  supplied  with  herds  and  flocks  (Exod.  xvii.  3,  xix.  13, 

'  The  meaning  of  the  'Hhree  days"  in  Num.  x.  33  is  obscure,  but 
cp.  Exod.  XV.  92  (see  end  of  a). 

•  Vers.  13-28  being  secondary  (see  IIex,j  p.  200),  vers.  11,  12,  or  their 
original,  once  stood  immediately  before  ver.  29. 

'  On  the  assumption  that  an  early  source  recounted  an  appropriate 
incident  one  might  be  tempted  to  refer  to  the  story  of  Nadab  and  Abihu 
(Lev.  X.  1-5),  or  of  Korah's  revolt  (Num.  xvi),  but  these  are  at  present 
in  a  different  context,  and  of  post-exilic  origin.    See,  however,  below. 
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xxiv.  5,  zzxii.  6,  xxxiv.  3,  Num.  xx.  19).  The  tradition  in  Dent.  ix.  32 
refers  to  acts  of  provocation  at  Taberah,  Massab  and  Kibroth-hattaavah, 
and  since  the  last  is  clearly  connected  with  the  provision  of  quails  it 
is  extremely  probable  that  the  gift  of  manna  was  originally  associated 
with  Massah.  That  Exod.  xyL  4  contains  a  specific  allusion  to  the 
testing  or  proving  of  Israel  has  already  been  seen  \ 

(j)  The  next  decisive  incident  is  the  sending  of  the  spies  (xiii.  sq.), 
the  scene  of  which  is  Eadesh  (xiii.  26,  Deut  L  19,  46) '.  This  should 
hold  good,  also,  of  the  revolt  of  Eorah  (xvL  sqq.),  and  is  explicitly 
stated  in  the  case  of  Num.  xx  (see  k).  But  according  to  P,  Eadesh 
is  reached  for  the  first  time  in  xx.  i,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons 
some  transposition  of  the  narratives  may  be  suspected.  By  placing 
the  sending  of  the  spies  after  the  revolt  and  before  xx.  14  sqq.  a  more 
natural  sequence  is  obtained,  and  the  account  of  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  push  northwards  is  thus  followed  by  the  preparations  for 
the  journey  through  Edom '. 

(k)  In  Num.  xx  is  recorded  a  story  of  **  striving/*  a  duplicate  of  that 
in  Exod.  xvi.  1-7  (see  c).  In  some  obscure  manner  Moses  and  Aaron 
did  not  sanctify  (BHp)  Yahweh  in  the  eyes  of  Israel,  whence  the 
place  was  called  the  "  waters  of  Meribah  *'  because  the  children  of 
Israel  "  strove  "  (^^)  with  Yahweh,  and  he  showed  his  holiness  among 
them  **  (D!l  CHp^l)— an  unmistakable  allusion  to  the  name  Eadesh.  It 
is  difficult  to  determine  from  the  narrative  the  nature  of  the  sin  of 
which  Moses  and  Aaron  were  guilty.  Comill  has  suggested  that  it 
was  some  act  of  open  rebellion  and  takes  the  words  '*  hear,  ye  rebels  ** 
in  ver.  10  to  have  been  addressed  originally  by  Yahweh  to  the  leaders. 
There  is  also  a  possibility  that  the  story  with  its  allusion  to  rebels 
(D^b)  was  associated  with  Marah  ('"^9,  see  above  a),  but  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  this  cannot  be  proved  *,  However,  there  are  other  allusions 
to  ofiPences  by  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  on  inspection  it  is  found  that  all 
appear  to  be  related  in  an  extremely  perplexing  manner.  For  ex- 
ample, from  Deut.  i.  37  it  seems  that  in  one  tradition  Moses  incurred 

^  From  another  nuance  of  the  root  comes  the  idea  of  **  tempting,"  to 
which  Deut.  vL  16  and  Ps.  Ixxviii.  18  refer. 

'  According  to  Deut.  i.  aa  the  spies  were  sent  at  the  request  of  the 
people ;  contrast  Num.  xiii.  z. 

*  xxi.  z-3  (Israelite  victory  at  Hormah)  and  the  overtures  to  Edom  are 
intimately  connected  as  regards  subject-matter  with  xiv.  41  sqq.  (defeat 
at  Hormah)  and  ver.  95.  See  also  Bacon,  p.  i8a  sq.  The  present  posi- 
tion of  k  (before  the  attempt  to  pass  Edom)  finds  a  parallel  in  Exod.  xvii, 
where  its  duplicate  c  precedes  the  defeat  of  Amalek.  The  relative  value 
of  these  traditions  is  another  question,  on  which  see  below. 

*  However,  in  Exod.  xv.  23  sqq.,  the  giving  of  the  statute  and  judgment 
follows  upon  the  miracle  at  Marah  (where  the  waters  are  sweetened). 
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the  wratb  of  Tahweh  on  the  return  of  the  spies.  Now  since  the  latter 
event  should  probably  be  placed  before  zx.  14,  it  would  thus  occupy 
the  same  relative  position  as  the  story  of  Meribah  in  xx.  1-13.  There 
is  no  hint  of  any  offence  of  Moses  in  Num.  xiv,  as  the  narrative 
now  stands,  but  it  seems  to  imply  that  sentence  had  already  been 
passed  upon  both  Moses  and  Aaron.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chapter 
contains  a  fine  description  of  his  intercession  on  behalf  of  the 
rebellious  people.  The  passage  in  question  (Num.  xiv.  11-24)  has 
close  literary  contact  with  Exod.  xxxii-xxxiv,  and  it  is  curious  that 
the  parallels  occur  in  the  account  of  the  intercession  of  Moses  after 
Aaron  made  the  calf.  These  scenes,  like  the  above,  precede  the 
commencement  of  a  journey  (Num.  x.  29  sqq.),  and  from  Deut.  ix.  19 
it  would  appear  that,  according  to  some  tradition,  the  mediation  was 
on  behalf  of  Aaron.  It  may  be  that  opinion  was  not  settled  regarding 
the  specific  occasion  on  which  the  divine  displeasure  was  aroused,  but 
there  are  evident  signs  that  the  traditions  are  not  so  widely  separated 
as  they  at  first  appear. 

This  necessarily  very  brief  survey  will  exemplify  the  intricate 
character  of  the  narratives.  There  has  been  considerable  a<^'ustment 
and  many  stages  in  the  growth  of  tradition  have  been  preserved 
by  the  editors.  Although  a  (p.  741,  above)  brings  us  at  once  to 
a  law-giving  in  the  wilderness  of  Shur,  no  covenant  or  legislation  can 
reasonably  be  expected  until  Sinai-Horeb  is  reached.  The  narratives 
Exod.  xvi-xix  demand  a  position  after  the  laws,  and,  although  they  are 
distributed  along  the  route,  Sinai  is  abready  the  scene  in  xvii.  6  and 
xviiL  5.  Subsequently  it  is  found  that  although  the  spies  are  sent 
from  Eadesh  (Num.  xiii.  26),  this  place  is  not  yet  reached  in  P  (xx.  i), 
and  although  the  incidents  in  Numbers  (^,  &c.)  are  placed  either 
at  Eadesh  or  on  the  journey  thither,  some  points  of  contact  with 
Exod.  xxxii-xxxiv  (apparently  Sinai-Horeb)  have  already  been  found« 

Although  it  is  more  than  probable  that  certain  incidents  have  been 
misplaced,  it  is  difficult  to  reconstruct  the  form  of  the  sources  before 
they  suffered  adjustment.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  the  connexion 
between  the  allied  passages  was  a  close  one :  the  rock  in  Exod.  xvii.  6 
is  that  mentioned  in  Num.  zx.  8 ;  the  hill  in  Exod.  xvii.  10  finds  its 
explanation  in  the  allusions  in  Num.  ziv.  40,  44,  and  P,  in  Ezod.  zvi, 
builds  upon  older  material  closely  related  to  that  which  has  survived 
in  Num.  zi  \    That  these  variants  can  supplement  or  illustrate  each 

'  As  a  specimen  of  intricacy  it  may  be  noticed  also  that  from  Deut. 
viii.  3  and  16  one  expects  the  manna  to  have  been  sent  after  the  Israelites 
had  left  Kadesh  and  were  in  the  '*  great  and  terrible  wilderness,'*  and 
certainly  Num.  zi  is  preceded  by  the  account  of  the  commencement  of 
the  journey  (see  g  and  above).    But  Ezod.  zzzii-zzziv  is  apparently  at 

VOL.  XV  III.  3  C 
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other  appears  notablj  when  it  is  remembered  that  before  the 
incorporation  of  P*8  material,  Exod.  xxxii-xxxir  stood  in  close  con- 
nexion with  Nam.  x.  29-36,  xL  sqq.  The  passages  in  the  former 
which  describe  the  reluctance  of  Moses  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
people  are  of  the  same  stamp  as  Num.  xL  12,  14  sq.^  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  obsenre  how  i^propriately  these  yers^  follow  upon 
Exod.  xxxiiL  1-3  to  admit  the  force  of  Bacon's  reasoning  that  this 
was  their  original  position^.  This  a£Fords  another  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  accomit  of  the  journey  has  been  constructed, 
and  it  now  becomes  evident  that  many  traditions  have  grown  up 
around  the  commencement  of  this  journey.  The  relation  of  Exod. 
xyiii  to  Num.  x.  29  has  already  been  noticed  (see  e  and  ^),  and  one 
is  entitled  to  infer  that  the  former  must  hare  been  found  in  this 
context  at  some  earlier  stage  in  the  litenuy  history  of  the  narratiyes. 
If  it  be  transferred  (allowance  being  made  for  redaction),  not  only  do 
its  difficulties  disappear  but  we  are  in  agreement  with  the  tradition 
represented  in  Deut.  i.  9-18,  which  has  verbal  points  of  contact  with 
hoik  Exod.  xviii  and  Num.  xi*.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  as 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  journey,  Moses  requests  the  assistance 
of  Hobab,  that  Jethro  suggests  steps  to  lighten  the  legislative  duties 
of  his  son-in-law  (note  the  fecial  development  of  this  in  Deut.  i), 
and  that  as  tradition  strikes  a  loftier  note,  Moses  needs  a  divine 
guide,  and,  no  longer  the  judge,  but  the  recipient  of  the  divine  spirit, 
elects  seventy  elders*. 

All  these  appear  to  represent  successive  stages  in  the  growth  of 
tradition,  and  since  traces  of  displacement  have  already  been  found 
it  is  possible  that  other  passages  originally  stood  in  this  context. 
The  relation  of  Exod.  xxiv.  i,  2,  9-1 1  to  the  election  of  the  sevenly 
elders  in  Num  xi  is  not  certain  \  but  the  former  appears  to  represent 
a  more  primitive  version  of  the  incident,  and  some  support  for  this 
belief  might  be  found  if  it  could  be  shown  that  Nadab  and  Abihu 

Sinai-Horeb,  and  Kadesh  is  not  reached  until  Num.  xiii.    And,  finally, 
does  the  need  for  this  food  belong  to  the  oldest  traditions?    See  also 
the  references  above  in  i. 
^  See  also  Gray,  p.  107. 

*  See  Driver,  Dmt.^  p.  10  ;  Addis,  iL  pp.  34  sq. 

'  Note,  further,  the  general  idea  of  the  reluctance  of  the  leader  to 
undertake  the  task ;  one  may  compare  the  account  of  Elijah  at  Horeb. 
The  examples  of  development  noticed  above  are  especially  instructive 
since  elsewhere,  where  similar  growth  is  to  be  expected,  only  isolated 
stages  may  have  survived.  Any  narrative  that  happens  to  stand  by  itself 
may  represent  only  one  of  perhaps  several  different  views  which  were 
once  current. 

*  See  Gray,  p.  116. 
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once  had  a  place  in  the  context  of  Exod.  xzxii-xxziv  (see  below, 

p.  754). 

Another  incident  that  preeomabiy  belongs  before  the  commencement 
of  the  journey  is  the  story  of  the  punishment  of  Miriam  and  the 
▼indication  of  Moses  (Num.  xii)*.  Netwithstanding  its  present 
position  at  Hazeroth  (xi.  35,  xii.  16),  it  associates  itself  with  the  visit 
of  Jethro  to  Moses,  and  is  characterized  by  that  motive  of  jealousy 
which  underlies  the  story  of  the  seventy  elders  (xL  38  sq.).  The  idea 
of  election  and  of  the  vindication  of  authority  is  met  with  in  other 
passages  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  same  cycle,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  this  markedly  advanced  narrative  of  the  punishment 
and  forgiveness  of  Miriam  is  to  be  connected  with  the  statement  in  an 
older  source  that  Miriam  died  at  Eadesh  (xx.  1). 

In  like  manner,  it  appears  that  although  Aaron  receives  his  punish- 
ment at  Eadesh,  one  tradition  knew  of  his  narrow  escape  from  death 
for  his  share  in  the  matter  of  the  golden  calf,  and  even  of  Moses 
himself  there  is  preserved  in  Exod.  iv.  13-16  (at  the  mount  of  Gtod) 
a  curious  allusion  to  the  manifestation  of  Yahweh*s  anger  in  con- 
sequence of  his  reluctance  to  undertake  the  task  imposed  upon  him'. 
It  is  singular  that,  although  editors  have  succeeded  in  concealing 
the  precise  o£Fence  of  which  Moses  was  guilty  in  Num.  xx,  the 
tradition  in  Ps.  cvi.  33  states  that  he  wa9  rash  or  indiscreet  (Kld3)  at 
Meribah,  whereas  the  passages  which  seem  to  hint  at  this  are  now  in 
a  context  which  points  to  Sinai. 

A  number  of  independent  considerations  (of  varying  value)  tend  to 
the  view  that  a  fundamental  adjustment  of  the  oldest  traditions  has 
been  effected.  Some  light  is  thrown  upon  this  by  a  critical  result  of 
extreme  importance.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  according  to 
P  the  whole  of  the  forty  years*  wanderings  was  spent  away  from 
Eadesh;  in  D,  likewise,  the  greater  part  of  the  time  is  spent  in 
the  inhospitable  desert,  whereas  in  the  earlier  sources  the  Israelites 
have  their  centre  in  the  fertile  and  well-watered  oasis  of  Eadesh 
surrounded  by  pasture-grounds  suitable  for  nomads.  Many  details 
are  obscure,  but  the  dominant  fact  is  the  conclusion  that  Eadesh 
was  once  regarded  as  the  permanent  centre  of  the  people  \    Hence 

*  Bacon,  p.  175 ;  Gray,  pp.  98,  lao. 

*  This  reluetanoe  and  the  promised  help  of  Aaron  the  Levite  may  be 
associated  with  the  selection  of  the  Levites  in  general  (Exod.  xxzii. 
95  sqq.),  which  is  now  placed  at  Sinai-Horeb.  On  historical  grounds  the 
latter  may  be  the  more  primitive,  the  choice  of  Aaron  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Levites  would  mark  a  more  advanced  stage. 

'  See  Gray,  Eney,  Bib,,  <' Wanderings,  Wilderness  of,"  especially  f  §  6^ 
15  sq. 
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it  would  be  natural  to  assame  that  it  occupied  a  yery  prominent 
place  in  the  old  sources,  and  it  seems  more  likely  that  traditions 
would  gather  around,  it  than  around  Sinai-Horeb,  which  was  the 
scene  of  only  a  comparatively  short  stay.  Now,  if  the  old  sources 
described  the  preparations  for  the  commencement  of  the  journey 
from  Eadesh— and  it  is  extremely  probable  on  a  priori  grounds 
that  they  would— there  is  further  presumption  for  the  view  that 
the  stories  of  visits  of  a  Jethro  or  Hobab,  and  of  the  reluctance  of 
Moses,  and  all  allied  incidents  were  originally  associated  with  this 
historic  site  and  that  the  present  adjustment  was  intended  to 
magnify  the  importance  of  Sinai-Horeb  and  to  treat  Eadesh  merely 
as  one  of  the  stages  in  this  part  of  the  journey  (see  below,  p.  755). 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  show  that  the  Sinaitic  covenant  and 
legislation  is  more  advanced  that  the  germ  of  the  old  laws  in 
Exod.  xxxiv.  The  latter*s  theophany  is  more  primitive  than  that  in 
Exod.  iii  and  there  is  a  distinct  stamp  of  antiquity  underlying  Exod. 
xxxii-xxxiv  which  is  not  without  significance.  At  present,  everything 
is  made  to  depend  upon  the  story  of  the  golden  calf:  the  apostasy  is 
followed  by  the  divine  wrath,  the  choice  of  the  Levites,  and  apparently 
a  new  covenant.  But  the  ofiPence  must  be  understood  in  the  light  of 
the  later  polemics  against  calf-worship  and  on  this  account  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  original  tradition  \  At  one  time, 
however,  some  other  motive  must  have  existed,  although  when  we 
consider  the  time  that  has  elapsed  between  the  date  of  the  old 
account  of  the  choice  of  the  Levites  and  the  latest  redactions  one 
can  hardly  expect  te  be  able  te  recover  the  earliest  details. 

The  leading  features  are  (a)  Aaron's  share  in  the  offence,  and 
{h)  the  institution  of  the  sacred  tribe  Levi  The  latter  was  evidently 
once  narrated  at  some  length,  since  in  Deut.  x.  10^  it  is  associated 
with  the  making  of  the  ark  and  thus  presupposes  an  account  which  is 
not  the  existing  one  in  Exod.  xxviii  sq.  (cp.  Lev.  viii),  but  probably 
an  earlier,  from  which  P  has  been  developed.  Now,  from  the 
*'  Blessing  of  Moses  "  it  seems  that  a  tradition  existed  that  Tahweh 
"proved**  the  Levites  at  Massah  and  "strove**  with  them  at  the 
waters  of  Meribah  (Deut.  xxxiii.  8-1 1).  The  passage  is  not  free  from 
obscurity,  but  since  it  alludes  te  the  separation  of  the  Levites 
from  brother  and  son  (ver.  9,  cp.  Exod.  xxxii.  27,  29)  and  implies 
some  creditable  performance,  it  is  remarkable  that  it  should  associate 
the  account  in  Exod.  xxxii  with  the  present  stety  of  Meribah  in 
Num.  XX.    It  must  seem  extremely  singular  that  Meribah,  famous  for 

^  Possibly  the  story  is  not  earlier  than  the  time  of  Hezekiah. 
'  Deut.  X.  6-7  have  come  in  from  another  source,  but  the  effect  of  the 
insertion  is  to  place  the  event  after  Aaron's  death. 
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some  obscure  offence  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  shoald  also  be  the  scene  of 
the  institution  of  the  Levites,  and  although  the  surviving  traditions 
are  incomplete  they  appear  to  be  linked  together  by  some  definite 
bond.  It  is  noteworthy  that  even  in  Ezod.  xzxii  Aaron  is  blamed 
for  the  calf-worship  and,  according  to  Deut.  iz.  30,  would  have 
perished  but  for  the  mediation  of  Moses.  But  the  present  narratives 
(Exod.  1.  c.)  treat  it  as  the  sin  of  the  whole  people,  and  in  the  account 
of  the  intercession  of  Moses  there  are  literaiy  points  of  contact  with 
the  story  of  the  spies  (see  above).  Further,  in  Deut.  L  36  sq.  Moses 
incurs  the  wrath  of  Tahweh  on  the  return  of  the  spies.  Already, 
on  the  strength  of  Deut.  xxxiii  alone,  we  could  infer  that  parts  at 
least  of  Exod.  xxxii-zxxiv  were  originally  located  at  Eadesh,  and 
if  this  evidence  associates  Levites  with  Meribah,  it  brings  them  into 
a  context  before  Num.  zx.  14  sqq.,  and  places  them  in  the  same 
relation  to  it  as  the  story  in  Num.  xiii-xiv  ^ !  It  would  seem  that  it 
is  only  on  the  assumption  that  cycles  of  tradition,  of  different  dates, 
originally  encircling  Kadesh  have  been  used  to  construct  the  present 
narratives  and  have  been  placed  now  at  Sinai-Horeb  and  now  at  other 
stations  along  the  route,  that  these  phenomena  admit  of  explanation. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  considerations  which  go  to  support  this 
view  proceed  from  a  study  of  the  subject-matter— the  purely  literaiy 
questions  are  hopelessly  intricate.  Here  and  there  one  can  trace 
fairly  clearly  the  development  of  the  literary  material,  but  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  understand  why  D*s  account  of  the  calf- worship 
(ix.  26  sqq.)  should  link  together  passages  associated  with  the  present 
stories  of  Korah*s  rebellion  and  the  sending  of  the  spies'.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  urged  that  this  is  the  result  of  intentional  rearrangement, 
or  of  mere  reminiscence,  or,  again,  it  may  be  that  in  the  early 
fluctuating  state  of  tradition  passages  were  connected  now  with  one 

^  P,  moreover,  relates  the  death  of  Aaron  in  Num.  xx.  34  sqq.,  and  the 
result  of  the  insertion  of  Deut.  x.  6  sq.  is  to  associate  his  decease  with 
the  separation  of  Levites.  In  Exod.  iv.  13,  when  Moses  had  in  some  way 
aroused  the  wrath  of  Yahweh,  Aaron  is  promised  as  a  help,  and  in  the 
fitory  of  the  spies  Caleb  is  the  only  one  to  escape  punishment.  To  Caleb, 
later  tradition  adds  Joshua,  and  in  Exod.  xvii  the  Massah  and  Meribah 
story  (c)  is  followed  by  an  event  (ef)  in  which  Joshua,  Aaron,  and  Hur 
(a  Calebite,  i  Chron.  ii.  19)  play  a  prominent  part.  We  shall  find  other 
oases  of  selection  and  rejection  in  the  account  of  the  revolt  of  Korah  (see 
below),  and  it  will  be  necessary  subsequently  to  show  that  a  relation 
subsisted  between  such  apparently  heterogeneous  names  as  Caleb,  Korah, 
Moses,  Aaron,  and  the  Levites. 

'  As  in  the  insertion  of  Deut.  x.  6  sq.  (above). 

'  Num.  xiv.  16,  xvi.  13 ;  see,  for  example,  the  table  in  Hex.,  p.  262 ; 
Driver,  Dent.,  p.  iia. 
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and  now  with  another  of  the  events  before  the  departure  from 
Eadeeh.  At  all  eyents,  whatever  be  the  trae  cause,  there  is  some 
reason  for  the  supposition  that  the  revolt  of  Eorah  was  once  intimately 
associated  with  the  context  of  Exod.  xxxii-xxxiv,  and  this  story  of 
rejection  and  selection  seems  clearly  related  to  events  which  are 
located  now  at  Sinai-Horeb,  but  originally  in  all  probability  belonged 
to  Eadesh. 

The  critical  analysis  of  Num.  xvi  sqq.  has  brought  to  light  a 
fusion  of  interesting  narratives  all  marked  by  the  same  motive :  the 
confirmation  of  authority  or  prerogative.  The  composite  story  of 
Dathan  and  Abiram  was  evidently  known  to  the  writer  of  Deut  xL  6 
as  a  distinct  incident,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  evidence 
shows  that  it  deals  with  a  dispute  against  the  civil  authority  of  Moses. 
With  this  has  been  woven  an  account  of  Eorah's  rebdlion,  also 
composite,  with  very  clear  evidence  for  the  presence  of  two  distinct 
views.  In  one  (a),  Eorah  and  his  followers  protest  against  the 
Levitical  rights  enjoyed  by  Moses  and  Aaron;  the  malcontents 
themselves  are  not  Levites  (in  Num.  xxvii.  3,  it  is  assumed  that 
Manassites  could  have  been  included),  and  the  sequel  is  intended  to 
uphold  the  preeminence  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  against  the  rest  of  Israel. 
But  in  the  other  narrative  (b),  Eorah  and  other  Levites  lay  claim  to 
serve  as  priests  upon  an  equality  with  Aaron ;  the  point  at  issue  is 
not  Lerites  vemta  laity,  but  Uie  right  to  the  priesthood,  which 
is  now  secured  for  Aaron  and  his  seed  alone. 

Now,  both  a  and  b  are  clearly  due  to  P  and  it  does  not  need 
to  be  shown  that  b  is  merely  a  later  development  of  a  in  accor- 
dance with  the  development  of  hierarchioal  institutions.  But  the 
very  circumstance  that  a  postexilic  writer  has  supplemented  a  in 
order  to  find  a  precedent  for  the  degradation  of  the  Levites  is  a 
noteworthy  sign,  inasmuch  as  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  a 
itself  represents  the  results  of  previous  development.  The  study  of 
the  Levitical  institutions,  taken  with  the  internal,  features  of  the 
Levitical  genealogies,  is  enough  to  show  that  there  were  many  stages 
before  the  schemes  reached  their  present  finished  state,  and  since 
it  has  been  found  that  the  traditions  of  the  wanderings  have  developed 
upon  definite  lines,  we  are  perhaps  entitled  to  argue  that  if  the  laU 
narratives  have  so  much  to  say  in  Num.  xvi  sq.  regarding  the  Levites 
of  the  later  ages,  the  earlier  records  were  not  sOent  regarding  their 
earlier  fortunes.  Moreover,  since  it  has  been  seen  that  related 
subjects  were  treated  in  the  same  context  and  have  subsequently 
suffered  rearrangement  and  adjustment,  there  is  a  strong  presumption 
that  the  existing  narratives  in  Num.  xvi  sq.  should  be  closely 
connected  with  the  account  of  the  Levites  in  Exod.  xxxiL  In  point 
of  fact,  it  is  found  that  Num.  xvi  sq.  stands  in  a  x>osition  locating  the 
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incident  at  Eadesh^  and  that  this  was  also  the  scene  of  Exod. 
xzxii.  35  sqq.  can  be  argued  on  independent  grounds  (see  Dent, 
xzxiii.  8  sq.). 

When,  further,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  general  trend  of  P's 
complete  narratives  we  find  an  interesting  analogy.  The  post-exilic 
passages,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  not  of  one  strain,  and  whilst 
the  J  appear  to  represent  the  normal  development  of  earlier  traditions 
in  some  cases,  in  others  they  show  signs  of  specific  modification  in 
accordance  with  post-exilic  ritual.  Now,  the  first  seven  chapters 
of  Leviticus  form  a  group  by  themselves  and  interrupt  the  connexion 
between  Exod.  xxxv-xl  and  Lev.  viii  (itself  an  expansion),  aud 
the  main  thread  of  P,  which  ceases  in  Exod.  xxix,  is  resumed  in 
Lev.  ix.'  Accordingly,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  self-contained 
post-exilic  cycle,  we  find  the  following  sequence :  the  arrangements 
for  the  tabernacle ',  the  sacred  vestments  for  Aaron  and  his  sons  and 
the  consecration  of  the  priests.  Next,  the  original  account  of  the 
construction  of  the  tabernacle  and  of  the  consecration  of  the 
Aaronites  has  been  replaced  by  an  amplified  account,  of  secondary 
origin,  and  upon  this  follows  the  offering  of  the  first  sacrifices 
(Lev.  ix).  Finally,  immediately  after  this  the  two  eldest  sons  offend 
agaiust  the  ritual  by  offering  unhallowed  fire  in  their  censers  and 
are  consumed  by  Yahweh's  flame  (Lev.  x). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  continuous  record  presents  another 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  priesthood.  It  is  no  longer  the  supremacy 
of  Levites  over  laity  or  of  Aaronites  over  Levites,  but  of  the  younger 
of  Aaronite  divisions  over  the  older  "sons.'*  Aaron*s  position  is 
assured,  and  the  conflicts  which  mark  the  subsequent  (but  earlier) 
narratives  are  virtually  presupposed.  It  is  only  necessary  to  observe 
the  sequence  and  to  consider  the  relative  position  of  allied  incidents 
to  infer  that  this  record  has  been  based  upon  older  sources  re- 
ferring to  events  before  the  journey  was  undertaken.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  older  description  of  the  tent  of  meeting  and  the 
account  of  its  construction  (there  presupposed)  was  in  close  connexion 
with  the  old  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Levites,  and  it  seems  to 
be  not  improbable  that  as  the  hierarchy  developed,  the  traditions 
developed  simultaneously.  Hence,  if  we  can  assume  a  number  of 
traditions  (of  different  ages)  proceeding  upon  the  same  general  lines, 

*  Fs  theory,  that  the  Israelites  had  not  reached  Kadesh  (see  Num. 
zx.  i)  does  not  affect  the  argument. 

'  See  Addis,  ii.  990  sq. ;  Hex,  p.  15a ;  G.  F.  Moore,  Ency,  Bib,,  coL  9777. 

*  Its  ark,  table,  and  oandlestiok  remind  us  of  the  equipment  of  the 
ordinary  chamber ;  cp.  a  Kings  iv.  10  (but  that  the  ark  was  originally 
a  throne  or  seat,  like  mp  in  the  passage  in  Kings,  is  far  fi*om  certain). 
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we  may  conjecture  that  the  stoiy  of  the  two  sons  of  Aaron  and 
also  that  of  Eorah  occupied  the  same  relatire  position.  In  &ct, 
Bacon  has  already  suggested  that  Nadab  and  Abihn  were  the  original 
offenders  in  the  story  of  the  election  of  the  Levites,  and  since  the 
names  occur  in  an  old  source  it  is  extremely  probable  that  some  older 
and  fuller  record  of  them  existed^. 

It  is  at  least  interesting  that  when  the  two  sons  were  devoured  by 
the  divine  fire,  Moses  quotes  the  words  of  Yahweh:  *'I  will  show 
myself  holy  (^i??)  in  them  that  are  nigh  unto  me"  (Lev.  x.  3). 
These  words  find  an  echo  in  Num.  xx.  12  sq.  on  the  occasion  of  the 
punishment  of  Moses  and  Aaron  at  Kadesh,  and  that  the  writer  in 
that  passage  is  playing  upon  the  name  is  beyond  dispute.  Since  the 
story  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  belongs  to  a  context  which  appears 
originally  to  have  belonged  to  Eadesh,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
words  of  Moses  are  another  play  upon  the  name.  Further,  the  nature 
of  the  offence  of  the  Aaronites  associates  itself  with  the  revolt  of 
Eorah  in  the  fieict  that  when  Yahweh  distinguishes  the  holy  and 
chooses  those  who  may  approach  him,  Eorah  and  his  company  are 
ordered  to  offer  fire  in  their  censers.  The  allusion  to  the  selection 
and  the  sequel  of  the  incident  imply  that  there  was  some  test  whereby 
the  Eorahites  were  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  people,  but  the 
sources  are  incomplete,  although  the  evident  importance  of  the  censers 
(Num.  xvi.  36  sqq.)  suggests  some  closer  connexion  with  Lev.  x.  1-5 
at  an  earlier  stage  *. 

It  will  now  perhaps  be  clear  that  we  x>ossess  a  complex  of  stories, 
some  of  a  distinct  prophetic  stamp  (Num.  xL  24-29,  xii),  whilst 
others  are  associated  more  closely  with  priestly  standx>oints.  To  give 
these  passages  the  attention  they  deserve  would  necessitate  a  complete 
survey  of  the  history  of  Israel.  What  is  important  for  the  present 
purpose  is  to  lay  emphasis  upon  the  unmistakable  and  orderly 
progress  of  tradition  in  conformity  with  the  actual  development 
of  Israelite  institutions.  As  already  indicated,  the  superiority  of 
Levites  over  the  people  gives  expression  to  an  historic  fact,  and  in  the 

^  Accordingly  there  would  be  some  support  for  the  view  that  Exod. 
zziv.  I,  3,  9-Z1  (where  they  are  brought  before  Qod)  is  the  account  of 
their  election,  corresponding  to  the  election  of  the  Levites  (see  also  above, 
pp.  748  sq.).  It  is  possible,  moreover,  that  when  the  account  of  the  wan- 
derings was  constructed,  some  such  story  as  this  was  associated  with, 
the  ''  burning  "  at  Taberah  (see  h  above). 

'  This  would  explain  the  insertion  of  Num.  xv,  with  its  laws  on  burnt- 
offerings,  &;c.,  and  since  the  position  of  Eleazar  (xvi.  37)  presupposes  the 
death  of  his  elder  brothers,  it  might  be  intelligible  why  this  event 
18  not  noted  here,  but  is  duly  mentioned  elseiT^here;  see  iii*4y  xzvi.  60 
(cp.  also  I  Chron.  xxiv.  a). 
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supremacy  of  Aaronites  over  Levites,  and  in  the  elevation  of  certain 
Aaronite  divisions  over  others,  we  are  able  to  recognize  that  later 
changes  in  the  hierarchy  have  been  reflected  in  the  stoiy  of  the 
nation*s  birth.  On  the  analogy  of  the  Levitical  genealogies  we  are 
entitled  to  expect  an  earlier  stage  where  Mosaic  divisions  were 
supplanted  by  Aaronite,  and  evidence  for  this  is  actually  found. 
Accordingly,  we  are  entitled  to  consider  further  whether  there  could 
not  be  found  other  early  stages  which  would  illustrate  the  Mosaic 
divisions  and  the  origin  of  the  Levites  \ 

For  the  present,  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  evidence  for  the 
conclusion  ^  that  Eadesh  was  the  original  objective  of  the  wanderings 
of  the  Israelites,  not  after  the  digression  to  Sinai,  but  after  crossing 
the  Tam  Sdph ;  it  was  also  the  original  scene  of  the  legislation,  and 
of  the  incidents  (at  all  events  in  their  oldest  form)  now  distributed 
over  the  route. 

The  present  prominence  of  Sinai-Horeb  must  be  connected,  it 
would  seem,  with  the  insertion  of  the  body  of  laws  in  Ezod.  zx-xxiii. 
Misplaced  incidents  lead  up  to  the  relatively  advanced  material  there 
incorporated,  whilst  heavily  redacted  passages  (comprising  relatively 
ancient  theophany,  laws,  and  institutions),  have  the  appearance  of 
belonging  to  the  same  context,  but  in  reality  belong  to  Kadesh. 
So  far  from  assuming  that  Sinai-Horeb'  is  to  be  located  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Eadesh,  the  evidence  of  Exod.  xiii  17 
seems  to  point  conclusively  in  another  direction.  According  to  this 
verse,  the  Israelites  did  not  journey  by  the  land  of  the  Philistines  lest 
they  should  repent  at  the  sight  of  war,  and  this  must  imply  some 
detour  (to  the  south  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  or  to  Midian),  since 
no  sooner  did  they  reach  the  wilderness  of  Shur  (in  the  district  of 
Kadesh)  than  they  were  in  the  very  region  to  be  avoided  and  conflicts 
actually  ensued  (a  above).  This  suggests  that  when  the  secondary 
tradition  with  its  later  laws  (on  Sinai-Horeb)  found  a  place  in  the 
history,  it  was  introduced  by  means  of  Exod.  xiii.  17  sq.,  and  that 
incidents   and  passages  originally  relating  to  Kadesh  were  used 

^  That  certain  of  the  Levitical  divisions  were  derived  from  names 
associated  with  Moses  is  clear  (see  Eney,  Bib,,  ooL  1665).  Now  in  Ezod. 
iv.  13-16,  before  Moses  receives  the  promise  of  the  help  of  Aaron  the 
Levite,  he  incurs  in  some  obscure  manner  the  wrath  of  Yahweh.  The 
latter  detail  associates  itself,  as  has  been  seen,  with  the  pre-eminence  of 
Caleb  (Deut.  i.  36  sq.),  and  again  with  the  institution  of  the  Levites. 
It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  whether,  on  independent 
grounds,  any  relation  can  be  found  between  Caleb,  Moses,  and  the  Levites. 

*  Already  urged  by  Wellhausen  {Prolegomena,  p.  343),  H.  P.  Smith 
(0.  7.  Hist,  pp.  63,  69),  and  others,  but  here  developed. 

'  The  possibility  that  there  were  two  distinct  places  must  be  allowed. 
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to  build  up  the  accomit  of  the  detour  from  the  Tarn  SCkph  to  Sinai 
and  from  Sinai  to  Eadesh.  To  argae  that  the  holy  mountain  was 
near  Eadesh  is  difficult  in  the  face  of  Ezod.  ziii.  17,  and  the  data 
by  which  the  view  has  been  supported  are  for  from  conclusive.  If 
a  people  whose  goal  lay  northwards  from  Egypt  marched  in  any 
other  direction  it  seems  safer  to  admit  conflicting  traditions  than 
to  attempt  to  reconcile  them  \ 

Several  instructive  lessons  regarding  the  methods  of  editors  can  be 
gleaned  from  a  consideration  of  the  foregoing  narratives',  but  the 
chief  point  which  it  is  desired  to  emphasize  in  this  section  is  the 
great  prominence  of  Kadesh,  and  its  stories  of  '* striving*'  in  early 
tradition. 

^  A  distinction  should  properly  be  drawn  between  events  originally 
located  at  Kadesh  and  those  which  are  due  to  the  secondary  tradition 
and  rightly  belong  to  Sinai-Horeb.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
much  really  belongs  to  the  latter.  The  ^'priests  which  come  near  to 
Yahweh**  (Ezed.  xix.  aa)  imply  an  institution  originally  at  Kadesh; 
on  Exod.  iv.  13-16,  see  above  (p.  749).  Deuteronomy,  it  will  have  been 
noticed,  at  times  refers  to  traditions  which  are  not  those  actually 
preserved  in  Exodus  or  Numbers,  but  very  closely  allied  to  them.  Its 
isolated  details  prove  how  continuous  was  the  work  of  redaction,  and 
render  the  attempt  to  sketch  the  stages  of  development  almost  an 
impossibility.  There  has  been  too  much  action  and  reaction  of  traditions 
upon  each  other,  and  f^om  these  adjustments  Deuteronomy  itself  is  not 
firee.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  one  of  the  first  steps  was  to  represent 
Horeb  or  Sinai  as  the  scene  of  events  at  Kadesh,  and  so,  whilst  Moses, 
Aaron,  and  Miriam  suifer  punishment  or  death  at  Kadesh,  this  is  already 
anticipated  by  offences  at  Horeb  or  Hazeroth.  The  account  of  the  journey 
from  Horeb  to  Kadesh  was  then  built  up  by  borrowing  narratives  be- 
longing to  Kadesh,  and  so  we  find  that  Massah  (properly  associated  with 
Meribah,  1.  e.  Kadesh)  becomes  one  of  the  stations.  This  form  of  the 
tradition  lay  before  the  author  of  Deut  iz.  aa,  but  in  his  time  the  story 
of  the  calf  differed  firom  the  present  narrative  in  one  remarkable  detail 
(ibid.  ver.  ao).  Along  with  this,  there  grew  up  the  tradition  of  the 
dangers  and  perils  of  the  wilderness  which  the  Deuteronomic  tradition 
places  at  one  time  between  Horeb  and  Kadesh  (i.  19)  and  at  another 
time  after  the  departiure  f^om  Kadesh  (viii.  15).  From  Deut.  L  ^l^  it 
is  evident  that  the  narrative  of  the  journey  f^om  Egypt  to  Horeb  had  not 
reached  its  present  form  (on  Exod.  xviii,  see  above,  p.  748),  and  although 
XXV.  17-19  knows  of  the  Amalekite  hostility  as  Israel  came  out  of  Egypt, 
it  mentions  fresh  details  (ver.  18),  does  not  appear  to  know  of  Israel'a 
victory,  and  on  internal  grounds  can  hardly  be  due  to  the  compiler. 

'  There  are  no  a  priori  reasons  why  such  methods  should  have  been 
confined  to  the  Pentateuch. 
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It  has  been  concluded  that  the  place  where  Jethro  or  Hobab 
came  to  yint  Moses  and  the  Israelites  was  evidently  somewhat  distant 
from  his  "land"  and  "kindred/*  and,  therefore,  was  neither  Sinai 
nor  Horeb,  but  in  all  probability  Kadesh.  The  commencement  of  the 
journey  from  Kadesh  as  narrated  in  Num.  x.  29  sqq.  is  only  a  fragment, 
and  has  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  other  related  passages.  Now 
in  Num.  xxi.  1-3,  it  is  found  that  the  journey  has  been  continued 
successfully  as  far  as  Hormah,  that  is,  about  half-way  from  Kadesh  to 
Beersheba.  But  at  this  point  there  is  a  sudden  diversion,  and  hence- 
forward the  journey  becomes  a  long  detour  round  to  the  east  of  the 
Jordan.  The  traditions  here  become  somewhat  confrised  and  contradic- 
tory. In  the  story  of  the  spies,  Caleb  alone,  in  the  oldest  narrative, 
proves  his  {iedth,  on  which  account  he  and  his  seed  receive  the  promise 
of  inheritance  (Num.  ziv.  24,  cp.  Deut.  i.  36).  But  the  rest  of  the  people 
incur  the  displeasure  of  Tahweh  and  are  punished,  and  when  in 
defiance  of  his  word  and  without  the  presence  of  the  ark  the  attempt 
is  made  to  press  onwards,  a  severe  defeat  is  inflicted  upon  them  in 
the  district  of  Hormah  (ziv.  41-45).  Next,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
pass  Edom,  and  a  composite  passage  narrates  (a)  an  unsuccessful 
embassy  from  Kadesh  to  the  king  of  Edom,  and  (b)  an  armed 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Edomites  apparently  after  Israel  had 
started  (xx.  14-22).  At  this  stage,  it  is  found  necessary  to  turn  back 
to  the  Tam  Sftph  (here  obviously  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah),  and  in  agree- 
ment with  the  command  alr^y  given  in  the  story  of  the  spies 
(xiv.  25),  the  journey  is  taken  by  the  south  end  of  Edom.  The 
fluctuation  of  tradition  already  manifest  is  emphasized  when  it  is 
observed  that  according  to  Deut.  ii.  4, 9  Edom  and  Moab  were  passive, 
and  that  P  seems  to  have  supposed  that  Israel  crossed  the  northern 
end  of  Edom\  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  bear  in  mind  the  two 
main  lines  of  route  to  Moab,  the  one  from  Kadesh,  the  other  from  the 
Tam  Sftph.  Even  in  Num.  xxi,  although  the  Israelites  pass  over 
the  Amon  and  reach  Pi^gah  (w.  16-20),  in  another  representation 
they  keep  outside  Moab  (ver.  11  b);  it  is  evident  that  the  interpre- 
tation of  these  passages,  as  also  of  the  defeat  of  Sihon  the  Amorite, 
depends  upon  the  histoiy  of  Moab  and  the  known  variation  of  its 
boundaries.  The  historical  background,  however,  need  not  be  con- 
sidered here,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  determine  whether  opportunity 
has  not  been  seized  in  the  chapters  which  follow  to  represent 
conditions  of  much  later  date.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  growth  of  the  literary  tradition  of  the  Exodus 
is  exemplified  in  the  fact  that  the  Balaam  narratives  (Num.  xxii- 
xxiv),  and  P's  supplementary  material,  partly  based  upon  them  break 

^  See  Num.  xzxiii,  and  Gray,  Numbers,  p.  a8a» 
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the  connexion  between  the  accounts  of  the  conquest  of  the  country 
east  of  the  Jordan  now  preserved  in  Num,  xzi  and  xzxii'.  These 
events  bring  us  to  Shittim,  the  prelude  to  Joshua*s  conquest  of 
Palestine  from  the  east,  where  again  a  fresh  cycle  of  tradition  becomes 
prominent  (XVIII,  539  above). 

It  is  natural  to  infer  that  since  so  much  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
Ca1eb*8  &ith,  the  traditions  hardly  made  him  share  the  punishment 
inflicted  upon  the  rest  of  the  people.  Subsequently  we  find  traces 
of  independent  efforts  of  Caleb  (the  clan)  to  settle  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hebron,  and  the  clan  of  Hobab,  who  was  invited  to  accompany 
Israel  (from  Eadesh)  actually  captures  Zephath  and  gives  it  the  new 
name  of  Hormah  (Judges  i).  Hence  there  is  a  very  strong  probability 
that  the  successful  start  from  Eadesh  and  the  victory  at  Hormah  led 
to  a  direct  movement  northwards,  and  that  the  clans  or  tribes  which 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  stage  mentioned  in  Num.  xxi.  1-3  did  nU 
take  any  part  in  the  journey  round  to  the  Jordan  (see  XVIII,  352  sq. 
above). 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  fact  that  an  initial  reverse  occurred  at 
Hormah  supplied  the  motive  for  the  account  of  the  disaster  which  is 
narrated  in  xiv.  41-45 ;  although  it  might  be  preferable  to  regard 
the  aim  of  the  whole  chapter  as  an  attempt  to  furnish  an  explanation 
of  the  lengthy  detour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tradition  of  the 
detour  round  by  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah  does  not  stand  alone,  and  the 
intricacy  of  the  literary  evidence  makes  the  problem  of  the  forty 
years'  delay  almost  hopeless.  Eadesh  could  naturally  be  the  starting- 
point  for  a  journey  northwards  into  Judah,  or  around  the  south  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  land  of  Moab,  but  a  deliberate  movement 
from  Eadesh  towards  the  Tam  Sftph  does  not  appear  likely.  Perhi^ 
it  may  be  suggested  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  above 
traditions  (with  Eadesh  as  centre)  with  the  independent  account  of 
a  journey  from  the  Gulf  of  *Akabah  northwards  into  Moab. 

The  two  leading  traditions  which  underlie  the  history  of  Israel 
are  those  of  an  entry  into  Palestine,  one  from  the  south  and  the 
other  from  the  east.  With  the  former  we  can  at  present  associate 
Caleb  and  the  Eenites,  in  the  latter  Joshua  is  evidently  the  leading 
figure.  These  two  views  seem  to  have  grown  up  separately,  and  there 
is  evidence  that  each  underwent  a  considerable  amount  of  develop- 
ment.   It  is  clear  that  the  prevailing  view  of  the  conquest  (cp.  also 

^  Old  fragments  have  been  preserved  in  xxxii.  39-49.  These  deal  with 
clans  of  Manasseh,  and  the  same  tribe  comes  to  the  fore  in  the  poet-exilie 
xxvii.  The  rest  of  xxxii  narrates  the  request  of  Reuben  and  Gad  to 
settle  in  the  pasture-lands  of  Gilead.  In  view  of  the  posaibie  dependence 
of  late  passages  upon  earlier  sources  these  contents  are  worthy  of  notice, 
and  will  be  referred  to  later* 
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Judges  i)  represents  independent  moyements  as  part  of  a  common 
undertaking  after  Gilgal  bad  been  reacbed.  Wbatever  may  be  tbe 
original  traditions  of  individual  tribes  or  clans,  wben  tbese  become 
incorporated  witb  otber  tribes  whicb  bave  tbeir  own  traditions,  manj 
fundamental  cbanges  must  ensue.  Conflicting  yiews  are  fused, 
attempts  are  made  to  efiPect  a  reconciliation,  and  several  stages  are 
traversed  before  final  results  are  reacbed.  Tbe  traditions  of  X  may 
adapt  tbemselves  to  T,  or  tbe  reverse ;  in  tbe  case  of  Caleb,  tbe 
traditions  of  tbe  less  bave  simply  become  merged  into  tbat  of 
tbe  greater.  In  tbe  traditions  of  tbe  invasion  of  Palestine  from  tbe 
east  we  bave  a  finisbed  scbeme,  one  wbicb  combines  conflicting  views 
and  endeavours  to  barmonize  tbem.  But  of  tbe  invasion  from  tbe 
soutb  only  isolated  indications  bave  survived  and  even  tbese  bave  not 
escaped  rigorous  treatment  \  However,  wben  it  is  related  in  Num. 
xzi.  1-3  tbat  **  Israel'*  took  part  in  tbe  capture  of  Hormab,  it  seems 
possible  tbat  tbe  attempt  was  even  made  to  generalize  tbe  **  Calebite  " 
tradition,  and  tbis  tendency  may  appear  again  wben  Josbua  finds 
a  place  in  tbe  story  of  tbe  spies  and  takes  part  in  tbe  overtbrow 
of  Amalek  (Ex.  xvii.  8-16,  a  pale  reflection  of  Num.  xxi  1-3)  •. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  tbe  provisional  epitbet  ''Calebite'* 
wbicb  bas  been  attacbed  to  tbe  tradition  of  tbe  journey  into  Judab. 
Wbat  evidence  is  tbere  for  tbe  constitution  of  tbe  tribes  or  clans 
wbicb  made  tbis  journey  ?  Already  it  bas  been  seen  tbat  Caleb,  one 
of  tbe  spies,  appears  later  in  tbe  negeb  of  Judab,  and  tbe  clan  of 
tbe  fatber-in-law  of  Moses,  tbe  nomad  Kenites,  are  subsequently 
found,  now  in  Judab  and  now  in  tbe  nortb  of  Palestine  at  Kadesb- 
Napbtali.  In  Fs  narrative  in  Ezod.  xxzi.  2,  we  find  tbat  Bezalel 
ben  Uri  ben  Hur  takes  part  in  tbe  construction  of  tbe  tabernacle. 
We  bave  found  tbat  P's  material  cannot  be  wboUy  ignored,  and 
on  a  priori  grounds  it  could  be  conjectured  tbat  tbe  notice  is  derived 

^  Observe  tbe  scnntiness  of  Num.  x.  ag  sqq.,  and  tbe  treatment  of 
Calebite  traditions  in  Josbua  xiv.  6-15,  xv.  14-19  (above,  XVIII,  35a  sq.). 

*  On  tbe  relation  between  (i)  Num.  xxi.  1-13  followed  by  tbe  auccessfkil 
movement  nortbwards  (xxi.  1-3),  and  (a)  the  parallel  story  in  Exod.  xvii. 
2-7  followed  by  the  d^eat  of  Amalek,  see  above,  p.  746.  In  Num.  xxi. 
1-3  the  idea  seems  to  be,  not  that  Caleb  entered  from  the  east  (as  in 
Judges  i),  but  that  Israel  accompanied  Caleb  northwards  into  Judah. 
In  Num.  xiv  the  inclusion  of  Joshua  admits,  naturally  enough,  of  otber 
explanations,  although  if  it  was  thought  that  the  future  leader  of  the 
Israelites  did  not  incur  guilt  when  the  spies  were  sent,  it  was  foigotten 
that  he  evidently  suffered  the  punishment  of  the  forty  years'  delay. 
Some  allowance  must  always  be  made  for  the  possibility  that  passages 
were  revised  at  a  period  when  the  *' Calebite"  tradition  as  a  distinct 
movement  had  been  suppressed  or  forgotten. 
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from  an  older  source  \  It  most  be  admitted  that  many  of  Ps  names 
are  worthless  as  evidence  for  the  period  to  which  they  are  attached, 
bat  since  Beialel  in  i  Chron.  iL  19  sq.  is  said  to  belong  to  the 
Calebitei  it  seems  extremely  probable  that  P  is  tmstworthy  in  this 
instance.  For,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  genealogist  should 
invent  this  information ;  nay  rather,  his  aim  is  obvioosly  to  incorporate 
Calebites  among  the  descendants  of  Jadah,  and  consequently  the 
probability  is  that  he  is  manipulating  his  evidence,  and  not  £ELbricating 
it.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  he  should  mako  Uri  a  grandson 
fo  Caleb  unless  the  belief  prevailed  that  Besalel  was  a  Calebite,  and 
since  P  itaelf  calls  Bezalel  a  Judaean  (in  agreement  with  the  aim  of 
I  Chron.  ii),  it  seems  justifiable  to  conclude  that  an  earUer  source 
(in  agreement  with  the  earlier  representation)  would  have  regarded 
the  fiunous  artificer  as  a  member  of  the  southern  clan.  That  this 
would  be  extremely  appropriate  in  the  account  of  a  '* Calebite*' 
migration  is  at  once  obvious.  As  regards  his  partner  Aholiab  the 
Danite,  the  evidence  is  more  complicated,  and  most  be  viewed  in 
the  light  of  all  the  available  evidence  bearing  upon  the  relations  of 
Calebites  and  Eenites  to  other  clans  '. 

Stanlst  a.  Cook. 

>  Cp.  the  case  of  Nadab  and  Ahihu. 

*  See,  in  the  meanwhile,  XVIII|  354  above. 


(To  he  concluded,) 
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CRITICAL  NOTICE. 

HEBREW  ILLUMINATED   MSS. 

rOmement  H^bratgue  par  D.  Gukzbueo  et  V.  Stassof.    (Berlin  : 
S.  Calvary  &  Co.,  1905.) 

Babon  Dayid  Gunzbubg  has,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Vladimir 
Stassof,  produced  a  work  of  very  great  interest  for  the  history  of 
Hebrew  MSS.  ornamentations.  The  publication  consists  of  a  portfolio 
of  twenty-seven  plates,  measuring  close  upon  23  in.  by  i8|  in. ;  and 
as  the  margins  are  as  a  rule  rather  narrow,  the  size  of  the  repro- 
ductions will  at  once  strike  one  as  being  on  a  magnificent  scale, 
apparently  the  scale  of  the  original  MSS.  themselves.  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  plates  contain  a  variety  of  smaller  ornamentations 
grouped  together  partly  on  account  of  their  artistic  relation  to  each 
other,  and  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  grand  efi^ect  which  the  com* 
bination  was  intended  to  produce.  The  plates  are  in  the  following 
order:  First  a  frontispiece,  bearing  no  number,  and  intended  to 
show  the  artistic  "motifs'*  underlying  the  ornamentations  that 
follow;  then  Nos.  I-VI,  VII,  VII*,  VIII-XXH,  foUowed  by  plates 
Af  B,  and  C  The  ornamentations  of  plates  I-XXII  are  all  taken 
from  the  collections  of  Hebrew  MSS.  acquired  by  the  Imperial 
Library  of  St.  Petersburg  from  Abraham  Firkovicz  in  1856,  and 
from  his  representatives  in  1876.  Plate  A  is  taken  from  a  MS.  of 
French  origin  in  possession  of  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale,  at  Paris ; 
plate  B  reproduces  ornamentations  contained  in  certain  British 
Museum  MSS.;  and  plate  C  represents  an  ornamented  Yemenite 
MS.  in  Baron  Gunzburg's  own  possession. 

We  shall  return  presently  to  the  contents  of  the  plates  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  note  of  them  in  detail.  For  the  moment  we  must 
consider  the  main  idea  which  Baron  Gunzburg  and  M.  Stassof  desire 
us  to  see  embodied  in  their  fine  portfolio  of  ornamentations.  This 
idea  is  lucidly  expressed  in  the  '' Avant-Propos '*  penned  by  Baron 
Gunzburg,  and  it  amounts  to  a  thesis  of  no  less  magnitude  than  this : 
That  there  exists,  or,  at  any  rate  that  during  the  period  covered 
by  their  MSS.,  and  long  before,  there  has  existed,  an  art  of  orna- 
mentation which  can  be  called  specifically  Jewii^,  and  that  the 
**  motifs  "  underlying  this  Jewish  art  can  be  traced  clearly  enough, 
though  under  various  modifications,  in.  the  ornamented  Hebrew  MSS. 
coming  from  different  countries  of  the  diaspora.    Both  M.  Stassof 
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and  Baron  Gonzbuig  are  very  deeply  impressed  with  the  reality  of 
*'  la  tradition  artistique  chez  les  Israelites,'*  and  tbey  claim  that  their 
joint  pablication  proves  the  thesis  np  to  the  hilt.  It  is,  therefore, 
from  a  critical  point  of  view  very  necessary  to  examine  the  theory 
in  the  light  of  all  the  available  evidence;  and  this  we  may  do 
without  in  any  way  belittling  the  fine  portfolio  of  ornamentations 
before  as.  On  the  contrary,  we  may  be  grateful  to  the  editors  even 
for  their  error—if  error  we  can  show  it  to  be— as  to  the  cardinal 
point ;  for  ''  L*Omement  Hebraique  '*  would  probably  never  have  seen 
the  light,  if  it  were  not  for  the  idea  of  a  specifically  Jewish  art  which 
inspired  the  editors  with  the  desire  of  producing  the  work. 

Now  for  the  main  idea  itsell  Can  we  accept  the  thesis  that  there 
does  exist,  or  at  any  rate  that  there  has  existed,  a  peculiarly  Jewish 
art  of  MSS.  ornamentations?  Let  us  look  at  the  evidence.  We 
have  before  us  (i)  an  illuminated  MS.  of  French  origin,  belonging 
to  the  thirteenth  century ;  (2)  illuminated  Haggadahs  produced  (a) 
in  the  South  of  France  or  North  of  Spain,  (b)  in  Germany  and  else- 
where; (3)  an  illuminated  copy  ofMaimonides'  Tad  of  Spanish  origin, 
belonging  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  (4)  a  finely 
ornamented  copy  of  a  Festival  Service  Book,  written  and  ornamented 
at  Florence  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  This  list 
could  be  considerably  extended,  but  it  will  be  sufiScient  for  our 
purpose.  For  if  we  compare  not  only  the  general  impressions  received 
from  these  specimens  of  the  illuminative  art,  but  also  the  detaili 
of  the  various  ornamentations,  it  seems  quite  impossible  to  affirm 
that  they,  in  any  essential  manner  whatsoever,  all  belong  to  one  and 
the  same  class  of  artistic  work ;  and  if  furthermore  the  various  kinds 
of  Hebrew  ornamentations  are  compared  with  the  general  omar 
mentative  art  as  it  flourished  at  the  periods  named  in  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  the  globe,  one  is  irresistibly  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  divers  specimens  of  Hebrew  MSS.  orna- 
mentations are  neither  more  nor  less  than  reproductions  of  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and  other  models.  The  theory,  therefore, 
that  there  is,  or  that  there  ever  was,  an  illuminative  art  that  can  be 
called  purely  Jewish  is  thus  shown  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  evidence, 
and  would  seem  to  be  merely  *'  the  child  atrial,  of  enthusiasm  bom 
and  noblest  love." 

But  how  is  it,  we  may  fairly  ask,  that  the  ornamentations  of 
the  portfolio  before  us  do— at  any  rate  so  far  as  plates  I-XXII  are 
concerned,  produce  an  impression  of  homogeneity  ?  and  how  is  it 
that  M.  Ropett  has  been  able  to  construct  out  of  them  the  fine  frontis- 
piece embodying  the  self-same  '* motifs"  underlying  them  all?  The 
answer  is  that  the  MSS.  from  which  these  plates  were  taken  have  one 
and  all  an  oriental  or  semi-oriental  provenance,  and  that  their  general 
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similarity  of  character  is  determined  not  so  much  by  their  Jewish  con- 
tents as  by  their  more  or  less  cognate  origin.  For  althoagh  Abraham 
Firkovicz  was  as  great  a  traveller  as  he  was  a  scholar  and  a  falsifier, 
there  were  certain  limits  to  his  travels  as  much  as  to  his  other  doings. 
The  Crimea,  the  Caucasus,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Mesopotamia,  were 
the  countries  the  treasures  of  which  he  aimed  at  ransacking.  The 
Hebrew  MSS.  collected  by  him  no  doubt  came  mainly  from  the 
Crimea,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  though  he  probably  also  brought 
several  from  Mesopotamia.  The  collections  purchased  from  him  and 
his  legatees  by  the  Russian  Government  therefore  bore  throughout 
the  eastern  or  half-eastern  stamp  of  workmanship,  and  the  similarity 
of  the  various  ornamentations  may  thus  safely  be  put  down  to  this 
cause  and — so  fiEur  as  the  main  characteristics  of  the  art  are  con- 
cerned—to none  other.  In  how  fiEur  plates  A^  B,  and  C  &11  in  with 
the  general  scheme  of  the  ornamentations  shown  in  the  portfolio, 
and  in  how  far  they  differ  from  it,  is  a  question  which  can  only 
be  referred  to  in  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  plates.  For  the 
present  it  is*  enough  to  state  our  conviction  that  if  Firkovicz  had 
included  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  parts  in  his  travels,  he 
might  have  brought  together  a  collection  of  MSS.  far  less  homo- 
geneous in  character  than  the  great  Hebrew  Library  established  as 
a  result  of  his  efforts  at  St  Petersburg. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  at  which  we  arrive  is  that  the  existence 
of  a  specifically  Jewish  art  of  illumination  is  negatived'  by  the  fuller 
evidence  afforded  by  collections  which  largely  differ  in  their  character 
from  the  MSS.  brought  together  by  Firkovicz ;  and  it  may,  perhaps, 
fitly  be  remarked  here  that  the  Jewish  genius,  so  &r  as  it  can  be 
identified  with  the  highest  and  best  of  the  race  as  a  whole,  moves 
in  an  entirely  different  sphere  of  excellence.  Jewish  artists  there, 
of  course,  are ;  but  they  are  qua  artists  merged  into  one  or  other 
of  the  schools  of  art  that  may  exist  at  the  time.  Their  genius  is, 
from  a  Jewish  point  of  view,  not  racial  but  individual.  'Hie  thing 
would  stand  quite  differently  if  a  modem  Jew  were  to  excel  in  the 
art  of  writing  sacred  poetry  or  in  the  intuitive  (as  distinct  from 
the  philosophic)  power  of  religious  contemplation. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Baron  Gunzburg's  interesting  and,  notwith- 
standing its  untenable  main  thesis,  inspiriting  '*  Avant-Propos,"  it 
is  necessary  to  remark  that  the  question  of  the  existence  of  a  speci* 
ficaUy  Jewish  art  is  quite  distinct  from  that  proposed  by  the  late 
Professor  David  Eaufimann'  as  to  whether  the  ornamentations  of 

^  This  does  not,  of  course,  exolude  special  Jewish  features  of  a  sub- 
sidiary nature,  such  as  the  choice  of  suLjeots,  the  introduction  of  Jewish 
symbols,  ftc 

*  In  the  edition  of  the  £unous  Haggadah  of  Sangevo.  The  same  topio 
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Hebrew  MSS.  were  executed  by  Jews  or  Oentfles.  The  answer  to 
this  question  will,  in  substantial  agreement  with  that  of  Professor 
Kanfmann  himself  have  to  be  that,  broadly  speaking,  Jewish  artists 
of  different  schools,  such  as  the  P^estinian  (?),  Egyptian,  Yemenite, 
BjTxantine,  French,  or  Italian,  are  responsible  for  the  illumination 
of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  produced  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The 
ornamented  Ma8orah\  which  is  so  striking  a  feature  in  many  of 
tiie  plates  contained  in  the  portfolio,  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  the 
Jewish  scribe  was  in  those  particular  cases  also  the  illuminator ;  and 
it  may,  generally  speaking,  be  aflSrmed  that  a  thorough  insight  into 
the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  text  must  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable 
qualification  for  an  efficient  style  of  ornamenting  it.  But  such  a 
qualification  was  very  rare  even  among  the  more  learned  monks  of 
mediaeval  times. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  a  detailed  examination  of  the  plates,  and 
we  must  begin  by  saying  that  the  description  of  them  offered  by 
Baron  Gunsburg  will,  though  brief,  be  found  very  helpful  and  in- 
structive.  Great  care  has  evidently  been  exercised  in  the  assignment 
of  dates  and  suggestions  of  localities  of  workmanship  in  all  cases 
where  the  MSS.  themselves  contain  no  explicit  information  on  those 
points.  The  name  of  Firkovicz  is,  alas !  but  too  frequently  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  '*  chemical  experiments  **  and  certain  or  probable 
falsifications.  We  will  in  the  present  notice  only  mention  some 
of  the  most  important  features  of  the  plates,  and  here  and  there  add 
such  observations  as  the  subject  may  suggest 

The  frontispiece,  which,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  was  designed 
by  M.  Bopett,  who  is  an  architect  by  profession,  is  not  described 
in  the  ^'Avant-Propos.**  The  richly  gilded  design  includes  in  its 
''motifs*'  the  IVY  pO;  the  sacred  candlestick;  circles,  squares^ 
triangles,  and  other  geometrical  figures;  ornamentations  in  lancet- 
form,  &c. ;  and  (at  the  bottom)  a  scroll  of  the  law  partly  unrolled. 
On  the  upper  margin  is  the  legend:  tV)H  *1fiS^  DH^^WS  ne^l  /KOI 
*irD  nM*lD.  On  the  body  of  the  plate,  artistically  arranged,  and  in 
fancifully  shaped  letters  bearing  a  resemblance  to  Hebrew  characters, 
is  the  title :  *'  Omementation  des  Anciens  Manuscripts  H^breux  de  la 
Bibliotheqae  Imp^riale  Publique  de  Saint-P^tersbourg."  In  one  circle 
are  the  dates  itruin,  5646,  1886,  i.e.  the  year  when  the  plate  was 
designed  by  M.  Ropett    Names  of  collaborators,  &c,  are  also  given. 

Plates  I,  II,  Illy  lY,  and  XXI,  i  reproduce  ornamentations  taken 

is  touched  upon  in  Dr.  Julius  von  Schlosser's  brilliant  essay,  entitled 
"  Der  Bilderschmuck  der  Haggadah,"  in  the  same  work,  pp.  9x1-59. 

1  The  MSS.  from  which  these  plates  were  taken  are  probably  of  Karaite 
origin. 
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from  MS.  II,  17  of  the  Imperial  Library  of  St  PeierBbnrg.  The  date 
is  A.  Gr.  1 241  (A.D.  930),  and  the  editors  believe  Egypt  to  be  the 
"  pays  de  provenance."  We  will  only  mention  that  the  seven-branched 
candlestick  and  Temple  utensils,  which  are  rather  crudely  represented 
on  Plates  II  and  III,  are  not  at  all  identical  in  form  with  either 
those  given  on  PL  A^  or  those  contained  in  the  British  Museum  MS. 
numbered  Eing*s  i.  This  shows  that  even  where  perpetuity  of 
tradition  might  reasonably  be  expected,  the  student  who  starts  with, 
a  theory  must  be  prepared  for  disappointment.  The  plates  themselves 
show,  in  fact,  two  different  forms  of  the  sacred  candlestick,  thd 
one  rounded  \  and  the  other  with  angular  joints.  A  certain  family 
likeness,  however,  there  naturally  is,  as  how  could  it  be  otherwise 
with  representations  of  the  same  objects. 

Plates  V,  1-36,  VI,  1-40  and  42  are  taken  from  MS.  II,  11,  which  is 
assigned  to  the  ninth  century.  One  of  the  reasons  given  for  naming 
Syria  as  a  possible  "pays  d*origine*'  are  the  triangles  superimposed 
on  several  of  the  ornamentations.  We  here  frequently  meet  with 
the  much  ornamented  letter  D  to  mark,  we  suppose,  the  end  of 
the  Masoretic  divisions  called  Dn*TD. 

PI.  VI,  41  represents  a  portion  of  some  fragments'  of  the  Hagio^ 
grapha  (MS.  II,  115),  which  is  dated  (4)754  a.m.  (a.d.  994).  It 
contains  the  following  words  within  an  ornamented  oblong : — 

pny  -a  5|DV  Yb 

The  owner,  Joseph  b.  Isaac,  is  described  in  another  part  of  the 
MS.  as  ^TlDDH,  but  the  editors  are  inclined  to  assign  the  fragments  to 
a  Syrian  origin. 

llie  entry  under  PI.  VI,  42  seems  to  represent  some  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  editors,  as  VI,  42  was  already  included  in  a  preceding 
heading. 

Plates  VII  and  VII*  (taken  from  the  MS.  I,  B.  19  a)  is  declared  by 
the  editor  to  be  ''un  des  plus  beaux  specimens  cormus  d'enluminure 
biblique  et  un  des  MSS.  les  plus  remarquables  pour  P^tude  critique 
de  la  Bible."  Its  date  is  a.d.  ioio,  and  its  origin  is  Cairo.  The  plates 
no  doubt  present  us  with  very  beautiful  and  most  elaborate  specimens 
of  the  Masorah  in  the  form  of  illuminated  diagrams. 

PL  VIII,  1-23  shows  remarkably  beautiful  small  ornamentations 
(taken  from  MS.  II,  10)  in  the  shape  of  six-  and  eight-cornered  forms 
of  the  ni*T  po,  &c.  They  are  assigned  to  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  their  origin  may  possibly  be  Egypt 

^  It  may  be  noted  that  the  candlestick  on  the  arch  of  Titus  is  rounded. 
'  Several  of  the  MSS.  are,  in  fact,  described  as  mere  strips  or  torn  leaves. 
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PL  Yin,  24,  25  (from  MS.  II,  12)  shows  a  part  of  the  Maaorah  in 
the  fonn  of  an  ornamented  diagram,  and  (apparently)  part  of  an 
epigraph.  The  MS.  was  in  1031  given  to  a  Sjnagogne  at  Cairo, 
"si  rinscription  est  aathentique.**  It  is  assigned  to  Egypt,  and  ia 
believed  to  be  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century. 

PL  YIII,  26-31  (from  MS.  I,  III)  shows  veiy  beautiful  small  orna- 
mentations (vignettes  at  the  head  of  columns).  Date,  a,u,  4868 
(▲.D.  1118).    Egyptian  ? 

PL  IX  (from  MS.  II,  267)  contains  a  dedication  to  a  person  named 
Aaron  b.  Abraham.  The  origin  is  apparently  Egypt,  and  the  date 
assigned  to  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  centuiy.  The 
colouring  and  style  of  ornamentation  remind  us  strongly  of  Plates 
I.  II,  &c 

PL  X,  I  (MS.  II,  263),  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  probably  belonging 
to  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  date  of  presentation 
to  a  Synagogue  in  Cairo,  supposed  to  have  been  originally  1245,  is 
believed  to  have  been  falsified  by  Firkovicz  into  1045. 

PL  X,  2-13,  XI  (MS.  II,  49,  "  malheureusement  abim^  par  Firko- 
vich  *') ;  probably  tenth  century.  PL  XI  represents  a  pointed  portal, 
with  texts  within  designs. 

Plates  XII,  XIII,  XIV,  1-6  (MS.  II,  262),  partly  illuminated 
Masorah,  reminds  one  again  very  strongly  by  its  colouring  of  Plates 
I,  II,  &c  It  18  assigned  to  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
and  its  origin  is  Cairo.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  chain-like  orna- 
mentations on  PL  XIY,  I  are  not  the  same  in  form  as  those  found 
on  PL  B  (vide  infra). 

PI.  XIY,  7-17  (MS.  II,  272)  contains  fine  little  ornamentationa 
assigned  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  with  Jerusalem  as  a 
likely  place  of  provenance.  The  arabesque  portions  of  the  plate 
the  editors  were  obliged  to  declare  of  foreign  origin.  If,  however, 
the  theory  of  a  purely  Jewish  omamentative  art  be  abandoned,  this 
imitation  of  Moorish  forms  would  fall  in  with  the  general  tendency 
of  adaptation.  Very  fine  specimens  of  a  modified  kind  of  arabesque 
ornamentation  are  found  in  the  British  Museum  MS.  Harley  5698 
(Maimonides*  Tad;  Spanish  origin,  A.D.  1472). 

PL  XV  (MS.  II,  17),  a  fine  specimen  of  ornamented  Masorah,  whick 
the  editors  (on  doubtful  grounds,  as  it  appears  to  us)  assign  to  the 
ninth  century.  The  large  star-like  ornamentation  is  really  a  form, 
of  the  eight-cornered  ITt  pD,  the  sixcomered  form  being  given  in 
smaller  size  within. 

Plates  XVI,  XVII,  XVIII  (MS.  II,  8)  are  exceedingly  beautiful  both 
in  general  outline  and  in  detail.  The  colouring  is  also  very  pleasing. 
The  date  is  95 1  A.  D.,  and  Jerusalem  is  believed  to  be  the  place  of 
provenance. 
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PI.  XIX,  1-2  (MS.  II,  168)  takes  us  to  a  later  time,  the  date  being 
1225  A.  D.    It  is,  however,  very  fine  work  indeed. 

PL  XIX,  3-7  (MS.  II,  loi)  belongs  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
foarteenth  centuiy,  and  the  ornamentations  are  held  to  be  ''em- 
prunt^  k  rindastrie  textile  du  N.  de  I'Afriqae.*' 

PL  XX  (MS.  II,  53)  is  richer  and  more  elaborate  still.  It  also 
belongs  to  the  north  of  Africa,  and  is  assigned  to  the  fifteenth 
centniy,  or  near  it. 

Plates  XXI,  4-6,  8-13;  XXII,  1-17  (MS.  11,  116)  contain  no  orna- 
mentations in  gold  or  colours,  bat  only  Masoretic  rubrics  in  all  sorts 
of  elaborate  geometrical  and  other  designs.  They  are  assigned  to  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  centnry,  and  are  held  to  have  come  from  the 
Near  East. 

PL  XXI.  14-18  (MS.  I,  92)  also  contains  uncolonred  designs  of 
Masoretic  rubrics.  The  parchment  is  said  to  have  been  prepared  "  k 
la  fBL^on  de  France  et  d'Allemagne,'*  and  is  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  twelfth  century.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Cat.  Harkavy,  pp.  131- 
33,  and  "  Altjfldische  Denkmaler  aus  der  Krim,"  p.  92. 

PL  XXII,  18-19  (^S*  ^f  ^7)t  aIbo  Masoretic  uncoloured  designs, 
though  no.  19  has  a  red  outline  round  it.  It  may  belong  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  it  is  probably  Egyptian  in  origin. 

PL  A  (MS.  no.  7,  Bibl.  Nationale,  Paris)  has  already  been  referred 
to  in  connexion  with  the  representation  of  Temple  utensils  spoken  of 
under  plates  I,  II,  &c. 

PL  B  contains  ornamentations  taken  from  the  British  Museum 
MSS.  Or.  2363,  2373,  2365,  2350.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  MS. 
Or.  2363  (twelfth  century)  is  not  Yemenite,  as  the  editors  think,  but 
in  all  probability  Persian.  The  chain-like  ornamentations  belonging 
to  it  are,  however,  similar  in  the  main  to  those  taken  from  the 
Yemenite  MSS.  (compare  XY,  i). 

PL  (7  contains  rich,  but,  to  our  eye,  not  veiy  pleasing  ornamentations 
taken  ^m  a  Yemenite  copy  of  the  Hagiographa  in  the  possession  of 
Baron  Ounzburg.    The  date  is  a.  D.  1292. 

We  may  remark  in  conclusion  that  the  Yemenite  illuminations 
do  not  seem  to  us  to  be  of  the  same  genre  as  those  described  under 
Plates  I-XXIL 

This  account  of  the  fine  portfolio  of  Hebrew  ornamentations  which 
Baron  Gunzburg  and  M.  Stassof  have  presented  to  the  world  of 
learning  and  of  art  may  fitly  be  concluded  with  the  often  quoted 
but  none  the  less  ever  true  saying  that  ''a  thing  of  beauty  is  a 
joy  for  ever." 

Geobqe  Mabgouoxtth. 
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NOTES  ON  J.(IR.,  XVm,  399fp. 

The  letter  with  which  Mr.  Cowley  happily  inaugarates  his  pablica- 
tions  from  Bodleian  Geniia  Fragments  in  the  last  issue  of  the  J»  Q.  R* 
offers  many  points  of  interest.  We  most  be  especially  thankful  to 
the  editor  for  his  self-denial  in  publishing  this  text  without  waiting 
for  time  to  give  a  full  commentary  on  his  "find.** 

As  in  many  fragments  from  the  Geniza,  the  beginning  and  with  it 
the  names  of  its  writer  and  the  person  to  whom  it  is  directed  are 
missing,  but  the  indications  given  with  regard  to  the  latter  may 
perhaps  enable  us  to  guess  at  his  identity.  He  lived  in  Spain 
(foL  40  a),  had  a  very  prominent  position,  is  referred  to  twice  aa 
leader  of  his  time  (ibid•)^  A  command  is  ascribed  to  him  (foL  39  b)  '• 
He  further  on  took  great  interest  in  scholars  and  supported  them 
(fol.  40  a),  and  had  previously  twice  sent  money  to  the  academy 
(fol.  41  b).  As  the  letter  is  dated  953,  all  these  statements  would 
fit  the  great  Spanish  statesman  of  this  time,  Qasdai  ben  Isaac  ibn 
Shaprut,  who  encouraged  so  greatly  the  beginnings  of  Jewish  scholar- 
ship in  Spain,  and  also  contributed  to  the  Babylonian  academies'. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  this  letter  was  directed  to  him. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  must  have  been  either  a  Gaon  or  at  least 
an  Ab-Beth-Din,  as  can  be  concluded  from  his  complaint  that  be 
had  himself  to  travel  through  the  judicial  districts  belonging  to 
the  academy,  whereas  in  earlier  times  he  used  to  send  prominent 
members  of  his  academy,  giving  them  authorization  to  act  as  judges 
(foL  42  a).  He  also  asks  to  have  the  money  sent  to  him  personally 
(fol.  43  a)  ^  and  that  legal  questions  should  be  directed  to  him 

*  ^^D3^DnD  Oil  p^lO  CHTOTfTt  D*03n  yiT  TIPHV  lOTV)  nTHV  tm  nwKi  is  an 
allusion  to  Berakot,  98  a, 

*  noTDinn  Tfrtaaai  rown  ^rfwDD  yva^  means :  '  he  prolongs  thy  command 
00  that  it  reaches  the  Messianic  time.*    Cf.  Targum  on  Micah  iv.  8. 

*  That  we  only  know  about  his  relations  to  Sura,  whence  he  bought 
copies  of  the  Talmud  (Dunash  ben  Labraf  s  dedication  of  his  criticism  of 
Menahem,  verse  35)  is  probably  only  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  our 
sources.  It  is  unknown  whether  Dosa  ben  Saadla,  when  he  sent  him  a 
biography  of  Saadla  (r63^  'o,  ed.  Nenbauer,  p.  66)  lived  in  Sura. 

*  «o«n  nam  mi:a  *roim.  Half  a  century  later  Samuel  ben  Hofni  warns 
Josef  ben  Berakhya — the  scholar  from  Kairuan  who  had  the  title 
na'vm  |aD— not  to  listen  to  those  who  write  to  him :  "Send  the  offerings 
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personally  (fol.  49  a).  It  is  unlikely  that  any  other  member  of  the 
academy,  except  the  Gaon  or  the  Ab-Beth-Din,  would  write  in  such 
terms. 

In  spite  of  all  the  information  he  gives  as  to  his  ancestor,  his  name 
cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  sources  accessible  to  us,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware.  The  Gaon  of  this  time,  Aaron  ben  Josef  Sargado,  is  out  of 
question,  as  Sherira  (ed.  Neubauer,  p.  40  f.),  expressly  states  that  he 
was  not  a  descendant  of  any  of  the  Geonic  families.  Nor  can  the 
Ab-6eth-Pin  Amram  bar  Meshue,  or  the  anti-Gaon  Nebemiah  bar 
Cohen-Zedek  be  identified  with  the  writer,  as  the  names  of  their 
fiatherB  are  given  (fol.  41  a)  without  any  epithet  We  only  learn  that 
the  writer  was  the  grandson  of  the  Ab-Beth-Din  (m^  2H)  fob, 
otherwise  unknown,  who  was  the  son  of  Zemab  ben  Pal^i  and  brother 
of  Sherira*s  grandmother  and  of  Moses,  a  brother  of  Nabshon  ben 
Zadok.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  both  Sherira's  grand&thers, 
paternal  and  maternal— viz.  Jehuda  and  Meshue— were  secretaries 
of  the  Gaon  Zemab  (n03t  WDHK  nyr  ^TDID,  foL  41  a). 

The  name  of  a  new  Exilarch  occurs  here,  that  of  Solomon  (fol.  41  b). 
He  is  probably  the  grandson  of  David  ben  Zaccai,  who  after  his 
fiather's  death,  c.  941,  was  educated  by  Saadia.  He  was  twelve  in 
941,  and  therefore  was  about  twenty-two  years  old  when  his  inter- 
cession saved  part  of  the  money  for  the  academy  in  951. 

It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  know  more  about  the  person 
who  tried  to  steal  the  money  sent  to  the  academy  from  Spain^  but 
was  partly  checked  by  the  Exilarch.  He  appears  to  have  tried  again 
in  vain  two  years  later  to  take  away  the  contributions  sent  from  the 
same  country  through  pious  and  righteous  brothers,  Aaron  and  Moses, 
sons  of  Abraham  ben  Aaron,  who  are  stated  to  have  been  rich  men  of 
business  (fol.  41  b).  Was  the  alleged  robbery  perhaps  merely  the 
attempt  of  another  faction  of  the  academy  to  divert  the  funds  ? 

Our  letter  gives  us  some  new  information  about  the  conditions  of 
the  academies  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Geonic  period,  but 
generally  agrees  with  information  already  gained  from  other  Geniza 
discoveries  ^  We  see  that  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  when 
the  Sura  academy,  soon  after  Saadia*s  death,  altogether  disappeared, 
that  of  Pumpadita  was  in  veiy  precarious  circumstances  from  lack 
of  means.    The  regular  income  from  the  districts  of  Babylonia  '  had 

in  my  name  "  {J,  Q,  R,,  XW,  308).  This  passage  is  therefore  no  absolute 
proof  that  the  writer  of  our  text  held  the  dignity  of  Gaon. 

1  Bchechter's  Saadyaina^  Nos.  XLV  and  XLYI,  and  G.  Margoliouth, 
J. Q,R,j  XIV,  308-9,  which  relate  to  a  little  later  period. 

*  Compare  with  reference  to  these  districtsy  Neubauer,  CknmideSj  II> 
8ot 
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been  veiy  much  diminiBhed,  owing  to  the  country  hanng  been  de^ 
▼astated ;  it  had  lost  its  money  and  landed  property,  and,  the  writer 
complains,  nothing  was  left  to  them  but  the  writings  of  their  fore- 
fathers.  Thus,  the  contributions  from  abroad  were  the  only  source  of 
income  of  the  academy*  We  do  not  find  in  this  letter,  as  in  those 
of  later  times  (see  the  passages  quoted  above),  an  allusion  to  new 
centres  of  learning  which  took  away  this  last  support  from  the 
academies:  The  decentralization  had  clearly  not  yet  begun.  Dis- 
union reigned  in  the  academy  (foL  42  a),  though  our  writer  does  not 
give  any  details ;  these  can  partly  be  gathered  from  Sherira  (p.  41)* 

The  most  important  fact  we  learn  from  the  letter  is  with  regard  to 
the  relations  between  Spain  and  Babylonia^  The  hypothesis  \  that 
questions  from  Spain  were  generally  directed  to  Sura  only,  is  refuted 
by  the  new  text.  Of  course,  Natronai*s  well-known  responsum  on  the 
order  of  the  no*0  found  in  a  Geniza  MS.  by  Dr.  Ginzberg,  who 
publishes  the  text  in  the  present  issue  of  the  J,  Q.  R,,  as  well  as  the 
Siddur  of  Amram',  were  sent  to  Spain  from  Sura,  and  &om  our 
letter  we  learn  that  Zadok  and  Naljishon  *  also  sent  responsa  to  Spain 
from  Sura.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we  now  know  that  Paltoi,  Zemah, 
Jehuda,  Gohen-Zedek  and  Tob  and  Meshue,  all  of  Pumpadita,  were  in 
regular  communication  with  Spain.  The  well-known  statement  of 
the  DTtyn  'd,  p.  267,  that  the  exilarch  Natronai  ben  Haninai,  when 
exiled  from  Babylonia  in  773,  wrote  the  Talmud  down  for  the 
Spanish  Jews  from  memory  becomes  very  doubtful  since  we  read 
here  that  Paltoi  (842-58)  sent  them  a  copy  of  the  Talmud  with 
explanations,  and  that  his  son  Zemah  had  a  very  lively  correspondence 
upon  difficult  passages.  The  writer  of  our  letter  was  in  possession  of 
all  these  letters  and  his  information  on  these  points  is,  therefore* 
authentic.  We  have  here  the  earliest  mention  of  collections  of 
Geonic  responsa— arranged  probably  according  to  authors. 

Finally,  attention  may  be  called  to  two  minor  points  in  the  letter, 
the  peculiar  legend  that  the  Palestinians  advised  Alexander  to  go  to 
Spain  and  consult  the  great  Jewish  scholars  of  that  country  on  the 
way  to  heaven  (fol.  40  a),  and  the  text  of  the  KntTDm  v^  ">OT* 
with  the  peculiar  reading  3*1 1^^3*1  (fol.  43  a),  for  which  Berakoly  22  a 
and  38  b,  where  3*1  is  called  U^3*1,  may  be  compared. 

1  J.  Mailer,  u>T»xy  maicrt  nnoo,  p.  143,  note  13;  BUohler,  R,i.J,^ 
L,  160. 

'  Of.  also  the  Geonio  Besponsa,  ed.  Lyck,  No.  56. 

'  A  responsum  of  his  to  Spain  is  mentioned  by  Aaron  ben  Joseph  ibn 
Sargado  in  one,  ed.  Constantinople,  fol.  96  d. 

*  Ct  rruMn  '0^  ed.  Buber,  p.  i  f.,  where  all  the  variations  firom  other 
sources  are  given. 
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The  letter  of  Samuel  ben  Ho^  which  follows  the  anonymous  one 
mentioned  above,  gives  his  genealogy  (previonsly  given  by  Harkavy, 
D^315ren5)  pnar,  III,  i),  calling  his  great-grandfather  m^B^n  tfO  TJO. 
It  is  directed  to  Fez  and  therefore  suggests  the  reading  (^*17  n31(^n 
DMfi  "DSn  b^  ^Ofin  p  in  "llEDy,  ed.  Lemberg,  II,  26  c,  instead  of  the 
unintelligible  DKfi  D^n,  which  Harkavy  proposes  to  correct  K^DHtd  D3n 
(loc.  cit»  p.  10,  note  5),  and  J.  Miiller  (loc.  cit.,  p.  169,  note  5)  COVO 
DKfi. 

The  most  interesting  point  in  this  fragment  is  the  very  full  list 
of  dignitaries  of  the  academies  (foL  45  a),  among  which  the  iTM  is 
missing.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  read  [pi]  'B^  [3K]  pi  WDD.  The 
titles  mentioned  are  rn^C^H  *1fi1D  (which  does  not  occur  to  my 
knowledge  elsewhere),  the  heads  of  the  D^*TD  (who  elsewhere  occur 
only  outside  of  Babylonia,  cf.  Ginzberg,  J.  Q,  R.^  XVIII,  425),  of 
nnmo  (cf.  Halberstam,  pniC^»  V,  139)  D^pID,  jnDVD  (cf.  Halberstam, 
lodcii,  I37f.),  and  nijTD,  the  D^Dli>K,  D^san,  and  D^iiwn  ^33  (the  last 
a  very  peculiar  classification),  D^ODIB^  (mostly  in  Babylonia  they  have 
the  title  pn),  D^K^n  (cf.  on  this  title  in  Talmudical  and  post-Tal- 
mudical  times,  Erochmal,  ptn  ^3133  miD,  Lemherg.  i85i,p.  197  f.; 
Low.  Graph,  Bequisitenf  II,  129;  Friedmann,  Kn7^3D,  p.  xlii,  Lewy, 
Abba  Saul,  8  f.;  Halberstam,  P^IB^,  V,  140;  Halevy,  D^ilB^tnn  nnn, 
III,  5  f.  note),  D^^D7n,  and  D^filD.  It  would  seem  that  after  the 
re-establishment  of  the  academy  at  Sura  many  new  titles  were 
created.  The  letter  was  probably  written  during  the  early  part  of 
Samuel  ben  Hofiii*s  Gaonate,  before  he  had  the  difficulties  of  which 
he  complains  in  J,  Q.  fi.,  XIV,  303. 

Alexakdeb  Mabx. 
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A.  Jebejoas,  "Das  alte  Testament  im  Lichte  des  alten  Orients** 
(Leipzig,  Hinrichs).  Second,  fully  revised  edition :  Erste  Abteilung. 
Pp.  192.    Price  3.60  M. 

T.  EAPP8TBIN,  "Ahasver  in  der  Weltpoesie"  (Berlin,  Reimer). 
"  The  Wandering  Jew  "  legend,  &c.    Pp.  x,  157.    Price  3  M. 

H.  E.  Eaufmakk,  "  Vorlesungen  und  Essays,  anl&sslich  der  ersten 
jtidischen  Gesellschafisreise  nach  dem  heiligen  Lande  1905,  ver&sst 
und  herausgegeben  von  Rabbiner  H.  E.  E.'*  (Pozega,  Klein).  Pp. 
viii,  III. 

D.  A.  Elostbbmank,  "Der  Pentateuch.  Beitr&ge  zu  seinem  Ver- 
stftndniss  und  seiner  Entstehungsgeschichte  *'  (Leipzig,  Hinrichs), 
Pp.  512.    Price  8.50  M. 

O.  S^LUas,  "  Die  Idee  des  Priestertums  in  IsiaelJuda  und  im  Ur- 
christentum  *'  (Leipzig,  Deichert).    Pp.  viii,  67.    Price  M.  1.60. 

L.  Enollbb,  "LeitftMlen  des  elementaren  Religionsunterricht  ** 
(Hanover,  Berliner).    Price  50  Pf. 

M.  Lambebt,  7K^3*1  1^0  (Eiew,  Eahana).  In  Eahana*s  Hebrew 
Critical  Edition  of  the  0.  T. 

C.  Y.  Lassbebo,  "Das  alte  und  neue  Testament  als  Menschenwerk 
Oder  Wahrheit  und  Dichtung  im  Bibelglauben.  Die  Entwickelung 
des  Judentums  und  Christentums  von  der  ftltesten  bis  auf  die 
neueste  Zeit  auf  tats&chlich  historische  Grundlage  aus  den  Grig.* 
<)uellen**  (Dresden,  Pierson).    Pp.  xxiv,  651.    Price  12  M. 
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P.  Lbdbbeb,  "  8cliulclian  AracH  **  (Bohmen,  Bosenbeig).  Part  L 
Second  edition  (in  (German). 

0.  Levy,  "The  Bevival  of  Ariatocracy "  (London,  Probethain). 
Translated  by  L.  A.  Magnus.  Chapter  VIII,  "The  Jewi."  Pp.  xvi. 
119.    Price  59. 6d.  net 

M.  LiBBB,  "  Rashi  **  (Philadelphia,  Jewish  Publication  Society  of 
America).  Translated  from  the  French  by  Adele  Szold.  Pp.  37S. 
An  English  edition  will  shortly  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  for 
the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England. 

C.  LiebschUtz,  a'n  fcc'n  rreroni  cmon  (Pbtze),  Sermons 
(Hebrew)  on  Genesis  and  Exodus.    Pp.  535.    Price  6  M. 

A.  LoiBY,  "Morceaux  d*ex6g^se''  (IWis,  Picard).  Includes:  Lea 
pharisiens.    Pp.216.    Price  5  Fr. 

LucAB,  "Die  Wissenschaft  des  Judentums  und  die  Wege  zu  ihrer 
POrderung"  (Berlin,  Glogan).    Pp.  2a    Price  i  M. 

A.  M.  LuNCZ,  CriwT  (Jerusalem).  Vol.  VII,  Part  iii  of  (Hebrew) 
Quarterly  devoted  to  Palestinian  topics.    Pp.  181-278. 

R.  A.  S.  Magalistbb,  "  Bible  Sidelights  from  the  Mound  of  Gezer : 
A  Record  of  Excavation  and  Discovery  in  Palestine''  (London,  Hodder 
&  Stoughton).    Price  $8, 

F.  Mabtik,  *'  Le  Livre  d'H^noch,  traduit  sur  le  texte  ^thiopien " 
(Paris,  Letouzey).    Pp.  clii,  319.    Price  7.50  fr. 

E.  Meteb,  ''Die  Israeliten  und  ihre  Nachbarst&mme,  mit  Bei- 
trfigen  von  B.  Luther*'  (Halle,  Niemeyer).  Contents :  Die  Mosessagen 
und  die  Leviten ;  Die  PersOnlichkeit  der  Jawisten ;  Die  Novellen  von 
Juda  und  Tamar  und  andere  israelitische  Novellen;  Die  Israeliten 
und  ihre  Nachbarst&mme  (pp.  207-561) :  I.  Israelitische  Mythologie ; 
II.  Die  Sadst&mme ;  III.  Die  Israeliten.    Pp.  xvi,  576.    Price  14  M« 

Meteb,  "  Grosses  Konversations-Lexikon  "  (Leipzig,  Bibl.  Institot). 
Sixth  edition.    Vols.  XU-XIII.    L-Mit    Price  9  M.  each  vol. 

A.  Michablib,  "Die  arch&ologischen  Entdeckungen  des  19.  Jahr^ 
hundcrts  '*  (Leipzig,  Seemann).    Pp.  viii,  325.    Price  5.20  M. 

W.  A.  Mobebly,  "The  Old  Testament  in  Modem  Light"  (Lon- 
don, S.P.C.K).    Pp.  162.    Price  is.  6d, 

J.  MoFFATT,  "The  Books  of  Judges  and  Ruth'*  (London,  Hodder 
&  Stoughton).    Pp.  144.    Price  i«.  6d,  net. 

W.  M5LLEB,  "Die  messianische  Erwartung  der  vorexilischen 
Propheten,  zugleich  ein  Protest  gegen  modeme  Textzersplitterung  ** 
(Gatersloh,  Bertelsmann).     Pp.  iv,  398.    Price  6  M. 
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G.  G.  MoNTEFiOBE,   "liberales   Jadentmn"    (Leipzig,  Pfeffer). 
Gennan  tianalation  by  0.  Plant    Pp.  219.    Price  4  M. 

—  "  Two  Addresses**  (London,  Publications  Jewish  Religions  Union). 
Two  Addresses  on  the  Mission  of  Israel.    Pp.  31. 

A.  Nossio,  "  Abarbanel,  das  Drama  eines  Volkes  **  (Berlin,  Steinitz). 
A  drama  of  the  period  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Pp.  64.  Price  2  M. 

'^  Oribntalisghe  Studien,  Theodor  Ndldeke  znm  siebzigsten 
Geburtstag  (2.  Mftrz  1906)  gewidmet  ron  Frennden  und  Schdlem** 
(Giessen,  TOpelmann).  Contents:  Vorwort  (M.  de  Goeje),  Ueber- 
sicht  der  Schriften  T.  Ndldeke*s  (E.  Enhn),  Index  (C.  Bezold) :  and 
the  following  essays:— J.  Barth  (Berlin),  '*Formangleichung  bei  be- 
grifflichen  Eorrespondenzen  *' ;  W.  Barthold  (St.  Petersburg),  "Zur 
Geschichte  der  ^affEriden  '* ;  R.  Basset  (Algiers),  "  Les  mots  arabes 
passes  en  berbere  ** ;  W.  Baudissin  (Berlin),  "  Esmun-Asklepios  " ; 
C.  Becker  (Heidelberg), ''  Die  Eanzel  im  Eultus  des  alten  Islam  ** ; 
M.  van  Berchem  (Cran,  Switzerland),  "  Monuments  et  inscriptions  de 
TatSbek  Lu*lu*  de  Mossoul  ** ;  A.  Bevan  (Cambridge),  "  The  Aramaic 
root  DTP  " ;  C.  Bezold  (Heidelberg),  "  Das  arabisch^lthiopische  Testa- 
mentum  Adami";  T.  de  Boer  (Gravenhage),  "Eindi  wider  die 
Trinitat " ;  W.  Brandt  (Amsterdam), "  Widmung  " ;  0.  Braun  (Wtlrz- 
burg),  **  Syrische  Tezte  fiber  die  erste  allgemeine  Synode  von  Eon- 
stantinopel*' ;  C.  Brockelmann  (EOnigsberg),  "Das  Dichterbuch 
des  Muhammad  ibn  Sallam  al  Juma^i  *' ;  R.  Brflnnow  (Bonn),  "  Das 
EitSbu-MtbS'i  wa-1-MuzSwajati  des  Abcl-1-Husain  A^ed  ibn  I^ris 
ibn  ZakariyS  " ;  E.  Budde  (Marburg),  "  Zur  Geschichte  der  tiberien- 
sischen  Vokalisation  '* ;  F.  Buhl  (Copenhagen),  **  Ein  paar  BeitrSge 
zur  Eritik  der  Geschichte  Muhammed's  ** ;  J.  Chabot  (Paris)  "  ^^^^ 
)i;tftnnftf>  Note  sur  Touvrage  syriaque  intitule :  Le  Jardin  des  D^lices  ** ; 
L.  Cheikko  (Beirut),  ''Un  traits  in^dit  de  Honeln**;  T.  W.  Davies 
(Bangor), "  Brief  Studies  in  Psalm  criticism  *' ;  A.  Deissmann  (Heidel- 
berg), "  Der  Name  Panthera  " ;  H.  Derenbourg  (Paris),  **  Un  passage 
tronqu^  du  Fakhrl  sur  Aboft  *Abd  All&h  Al-Baildi,  vizir  d*Ar-R&d! 
Bill&h  et  d*Al-Mouttakt  lill&h " ;  A.  von  Domaszewski  (Heidelberg), 
"Viigo  Caelestis'*;  R.  Duval  (Paris),  "Notice  sur  la  Rb^torique 
d*Antoine  de  Tagrit'*;  B.  D.  Eerdmans  (Leyden),  "Das  Mazzoth- 
Fest  ** ;  J.  Euting  (Strassburg),  *'  Der  Eamels-Sattel  bei  den  Bedui- 
nen  " ;  A.  Fischer  (Leipzig),  "  Eine  Qoran-Interpolation  " ;  S.  Fraen- 
kel  (Breslau),  **  Das  Schutzrecht  der  Araber  " ;  L  Friedl&nder  (New 
York),  "Zur  Eomposition  von  ibn  l^azm's  Milal  w'an-Nihal ** ;  Y. 
Gardthausen  (Leipzig),  "Die  Farther  in  griechisch-rOmischen  In- 
schriften";  M.  Graster  (London),  " Massoretisches  im  Samarita- 
nischen'*;  R.  Geyer  (Vienna),  "Die  Eatze  auf  dem  Eamel.     Ein 
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Beitrag  zar  altarabisclien  Phraseologie  '^ ;  F.  Giese  (Giei&wald),  "Die 
Volkflazenen  aus  HOsen  Kahmi^s  Roman  oi**';  L.  Ginsberg  (New 
York),  ''Randgloasen  zom  hebr&ischen  Ben  Sira";  M.  de  Goeje 
(Leyden),  "  Die  Berafang  Mohammed's" ;  J.  Goldziher  (Bnda-Pesih), 
<*  Zauberelemente  im  islamischen  Grebet**;  H.  Grimme  (Freiburg), 
<*Der  Logos  in  Sadarabien  ** ;  I.  Guidi  (Rome),  '*I1  Sawasew'*; 
J.  Hal^vy  (Paris),  "  Deux  probl^mes  assyro-s^mitdqaes " ;  A.  Hjelt 
(Helsingfors)  '*  Pflanzennamen  aos  dem  Heza&neron  Jacob's  von 
Edessa*';  P.  Horn  (Strassbnrg),  '*Die  Sonnenanfg&nge  im  Schah- 
nSme  *' ;  M.  Houtsma  (Utrecht),  "  Eine  metrische  Bearbeitong  des 
Baches  Ealila  wa-Dimna**;  H.  Htlbschmann  (Strassbnrg),  ^'Griech. 
#cr<(£  *' ;  A.  Jackson  (Yonkers,  N.  Y.),  "  Some  Additional  Data  on 
Zoroaster";  G.  Jacob  (Erlangen),  ''Das  Weinhans  nebst  ZnhehQr 
nach  den  fazelen  des  HSfi?  " ;  M.  Jastrow  (Philadelphia),  '*  On  the 
Composite  Character  of  the  Babylonian  Creation  Story  *' ;  P.  Jensen 
(Marborg),  *'Der  babylonische  Sintflutheld  and  sein  Schiff  in  der 
israelitischen  Gilgamesch-Sage " ;  T.  JnynboU  (Leyden),  "tJberdie 
Bedeatung  des  Wortes  *amm  " ;  E.  Eantzsch  (Halle), ''  Die  sogenann- 
ten  aram&isierenden  Formen  der  Verba  V^V  im  Hebrftischen  ** ;  S. 
Landaner  (Strassbarg),  "Zum  Targam  der  Elagelieder '* ;  G.  Leh- 
mann-Haapt  (Berlin),  ^pf/kirapw  and  /ScXi^rapos  ^* ;  M.  Lidzbarski 
(Kiel),  "Uthra  and  Malakha**;  £.  Littmann  (Princeton,  N.  J.), 
**Semitische  Stammessagen  der  Gegenwart.  Ans  dem  Tigre  flber^ 
setzt";  I.  Low  (Szegedin),  "Aram&ische  Fischnamen'*;  C.  Lyall 
(London),  '<  Ibn  al-Ealbi's  Account  of  the  First  Day  of  al-EuUib  '* ; 
D.  Macdonald  (Hartford,  Conn.),  "  The  Story  of  the  Fisherman  and 
the  Jinni*';  E.  Marti  (Bern),  ''Die  Ereignisse  der  letzten  Zeit  nach 
dem  Alten  Testament*';  A.  Mez  (Basel),  "Ueber  einige  sekund&re 
Verba  im  Arabischen  " ;  G.  F.  Moore  (Cambridge,  Mass.),  *'  tVWTi 
laan  5>y  and  iU  equivalents";  D.  H.  Mailer  (Vienna), " Das  Sub- 
stantivum  verbale*';  E.  Neumann  (Strassburg),  "Die  Enthalte- 
namen  der  pseudo-clementinischen  Briefe  de  virginitate  in  ihrer 
Stellung  zur  Welf;  R.  Nicholson  (Cambridge),  "An  unknown 
Biography  of  Mul?ammad,  entitled  KiWm  man  sahafn  zafira  " ;  B. 
Niese  (Marburg),  "Eine  Urkunde  aus  der  Makkab&erzeit **;  W« 
Nowach  (Strassburg),  "  Metrum  und  Teztkritik  " ;  J.  Oestrup  (Copen- 
hagen), "Smintheus.  Zur  homerischen  Mythologie";  F.  Pareira 
(Lisbon),  "Jacobi,  episcopi  Nisibeni,  Homilia  de  adventu  regis 
Persarum  adversus  urbem  Nisibis  "  ;  H.  Reckendorf  (Freiburg),  "  Zum 
Gebrauch  des  Partidps  im  Altarabischen  " ;  N.  Rhodokanakis  (Graz), 
"  tJber  einige  arabische  Handschriften  der  dffentlichen  Bibliotheken 
in  Eonstantinopel " ;  C.  Rossini  (Rome),  "  Poemetto  lirico  tu^rai  per 
la  battaglia  di  Addi  Cheletd  " ;  G.  Rothstein  (Berlin),  "  Zu  aS-SabuStfa. 
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BericHt  flber  die  T&hiriden  ** ;  J.  BothBtein  (Halle),  "Ein  Specimen 
criticnm  znm  Hebr&ischen  Texte  des  SirachbncheB  ** ;  P.  Schnlthess 
(G0ttingen),"Umajjab.Abi-8-Salt";  P.Schwally  (Giessen),  "Aegypti- 
aca";  E.  Sellin  (Vienna),  ''Das  israelitiscbe  Epbod'*;  G.  Sejbold 
(Tubingen),  "  Hebraica :  i.  Benth,  ii  RSsch  Eeleb,  rSsch  bam5r "  ; 
C.  Snouck  Horgro^je  (Batavia),  *'Zur  Dichtkongt  der  B&*Atwah  in 
Qadhramdt";  W.  Soltau  (Zabern),  "  Petruaanekdoten  and  Petrus- 
legenden  in  der  Apostelgeschicbte  " ;  W.  Spiegelberg  (Strassburg), 
"  Aegyptisches  Sprachgnt  in  den  aos  Aegypten  stammenden  aram&i- 
scben  Urknnden  der  Perseixeit "  ;  B.  Stade  (Giessen),  '*  Die  poetieohe 
Porm  von  Psalm  40";  H.  Stumme  (Leipzig),  "Sidi  Himmu  als 
Geograph " ;  C.  Torrey  (Newhaven,  Conn.),  "  The  KitSb  Ghalat  a^- 
Du  aft*  of  Ibn  Barri  " ;  C.  Toy  (Cambridge,  Mass.),  "  The  Semitic  Con- 
ception of  Absolute  Law  " ;  G.  Westphal  (Marburg),  "  O'^iXm  Knv  "  ; 
A.  S.  Yahuda  (Berlin),  "  Bagdadische  Sprichw5rter  " ;  E.  Zetterst^en 
(Upsala),  "Ein  geistliches  WechselHed  in  Pelllbl'*;  H.  Zimmem 
(Leipzig),  '*Da8  vermutliche  babylonische  Vorbild  des  PehtS  und 
Mambuhft  der  Mand&er."    2  vols.,  pp.  lir,  1187.    Price  40  M. 

Palestike  Explobatiok  Fund,  Quabtebly  Statement,  April, 
1906  (London,  38  Conduit  St.).  Contents:  the  Immovable  East 
(P.  G.  Baldensperger) ;  the  Bedouin  of  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  (W.  E. 
JenningB-Bramley) ;  History  of  the  Fella^in  during  the  first  half  of 
the  19th  century  (R.  A.  S.  Macalister  and  E.  W.  G.  Masterman) ; 
Gezer  and  Taanach  (Macalister) ;  the  Egyptian  statuette  from  Gezer 
(P.  Griffith);  three  ossuary  inscriptions  &om  Gezer  ^Macalister); 
the  Crucifixion,  Burial,  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus  (A.  Davison) ; 
Palestinian  Folk-lore  (G.  Dickson) ;  Browne's  Travels  in  Palestine, 
1797  (Macalister) ;  Notes  on  the  Geography  of  Palestine  (C.  Hauser) ; 
Palestinian  Archaeology  (C.  R.  Conder) ;  Meteorological  Observations 
at  Jerusalem  (A.  Datzi);  Notices  of  foreign  periodicals;  the  Acra 
(W.  F.  Birch  and  J.  N.  Tenz) ;  the  ApoUophanes  Inscription  (Macalis- 
ter) ;  Carthage  and  Gezer  (S.  A.  Cook). 

W.  Flindebs  Pbtbib,  *' Researches  in  Sinai"  (London,  Murray). 
With  chapters  by  C.  T.  Currelly.  Pp.  xxiii,  280.  Price  £1  i».  net. 

O.  Pflbidebbb,  '*  Religion  und  Religionen "  (Munich,  Lehmann). 
Ch.  zii,  Die  Religion  Israels ;  ch.  xiii,  Die  Religion  des  nachexilischen 
Judenthums.    Pp.  vi,  349.    Price  4  M. 

S.  PoznaAski,  DJ^a  p  mw  ^ani>  D^DBIK'  TSD  bv  B^TD  (Frankfurt 
a.  M.,  Eauffmann).  Arabic  (printed  in  Hebrew  letters)  Commentary, 
on  Judges  by  AbCl  Zakaij&  Jat^y&  (A.  Jehuda)  ibn  Bal'&m.  Pp.  25. 
Price  1.50  M. 
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0.  Pbocxsch,  *'  Dm  nordhebiftvclie  Sa^peabudi :  die  SloliiniqiieUe 
fibenetit  and  untenacht"  (Leipsig,  Hinrichs).  Pp.  394.  Prioe  is  M. 

J.  H.  Baybit,  "  Old  Testament  Introduction,  (General  and  Special  ** 
(London,  Rerell).    Fp.  362.    Price  6$. 

J.  IUybhha,  ''Pel  Giubbileo  Babbinico  del  Prot  (Hnseppe  Jar^ 
Rabbino  Maggiore  di  Ferrara'*  (Ga«de,  Fane). 

J.  BiSM,  *'  Die  Sintflut.  Eine  ethnograpbiscli-natarwiflBenachaftL 
Unterrochnng.'*    (Stuttgart,  Eielmann).    Pp.  54.    Price  i  M. 

W.  BouHAU,  "Jewish  Biblical  Commentators**  (Baltimore, 
Friedenwald).  Contents :  i.  The  Talmadic  Period ;  ii  Karaites  and 
Saadia;  iiL  Grammarians  and  Lexicographers;  iw.  Bashi  and  the 
Talmudists;  v.  Ibn  Ezra  and  the  Kimchis;  vL  Maimonides  and 
Nachmanides;  viL  Mendelssohn  and  the  Biurists;  viii  The  Nine- 
teenth Century  Critics.    Pp.  153. 

A.  BUPPIK,  "Die  sosialen  Verh&ltnisse  der  Juden  in  Bossland'* 
(Berlin,  Jtldischer  Verlag).  Estimates  Jewish  population  of  Biissia 
at  just  oyer  6,000,000.    Price  2  M. 

A.  SoHULZ,  "  Die  Quelle  lur  Geschichie  dee  Elias :  Eia  Beitng 
zur  Erkl&rung  der  KOnigsbtkcher*'  (B^  Bnuuid>eTg,  Bender).  Progr. 
pp.19.    Price  80  Pf. 

A.  v.  Schwbioeb-Lebchinfeld,  "Eulturgeschichte,  Werden  and 
Vergehen  im  Vdlkerleben "  (Vienna,  Haitleben).  To  be  completed 
in  40  parts,  price  50  Pf.  each. 

S.N.  SSDOWICK,  "The  Story  of  the  Apocrypha  **  (London,  S.P.CJL) 
Pp.  155.    Price  u. 

J.  SiNGEB,  "  n)3V  n^  miap :  Neuestes  voUstandiges  Handbuch 
sum  Gebrauche  fftr  Eantoren,  enthaltend  die  wichtigsten  Gebete 
und  Gebr&uche  anl&sslich  der  Tcrschiedenen  religiOeen  Funktionen 
in  und  ausserhalb  der  Synagoge  nebst  musikalischen  Beitrftgen  ^ 
(Budapest,  Schlesinger).    Price  i  Krone. 

W.  B.  Smith,  '<Der  Torchristliche  Jesus**  (Giessen,  TOpelmann). 
With  a  Preface  by  P.  W.  Schmiedel.    Pp.  zix,  243.    Price  4  IL 

W.  Sob,  **  Eanzelreden  und  Kasualworte  '*  (Budapest,  Schlesingen). 

B.  Stade,  "  Der  Volkerprophet  Jeremia  und  der  jetzige  Text 
von  Jer.  Kap.  i  **  (ZA.T.W.,  1906,  i). 

A.  P.  Staklet,  "The  Bible  and  the  Holy  Land**  (London, 
Murray).  Extracts  from  Stanley's  "Sinai  and  Palestine.**  Pp.  vi, 
204.    Price  18, 
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H.  L.  Stback,  *'Grunma4dk  dee  Bibliaoh-Aramftiflclien "  (Leipzig, 
Hinrichs).    Fourth  edition.    Price  2  M. 

—  "  Einleiiang  in  das  Alte  Testament  einBchlieeslicH  Apokiypben 
and  Psendepigraphen  "  (Munich,  Beck).    Pp.  viii,  256.    Price  4  M. 

H.  B.  SWBTS,  "The  Psalms  in  Greek  according  to  the  Septaagint, 
with  the  Canticles'*  (Oambridge,  University  Press).  Pp.  xiy,  236. 
Price  23.  6d, 

—  *'The  Psalms  of  Solomon,  with  the  Greek  fragments  of  the  Book 
of  Enoch  "  (Cambridge,  University  Press).    Pp.  viii  +  50.    Price  28. 

A.  Uhqkad,  "  Uber  Analogiebildnngen  im  hebr&ischen  Verbum  ** 
(Beitrftge  znr  Assyr.,  1905,  pp.  233-278). 

—  "  Babylonisch-Assyrische  Grammatik :  mit  Ubungsbuch  in  Tran< 
skription  '*  (Munich,  Beck).    Pp.  iz,  163.    Price  3.50  M. 

J.  ViNYCOMB,  "Fictitious  and  Symbolical  Creatures  in  Art"  (Lon- 
don, Chapman  &  Hall).  "  Seraphim  and  Cherubim,**  &c.  Pp.  zvi, 
276.    Price  108.  6d.  net. 

H.  YooBLBTBiK,  "  Milit&risches  aus  der  israelitischen  Ednigszeit  '* 
(E  nigsberg  i.  Pr.,  Harhing).    Pp.  18. 

J.  Weebts,  "Ueber  die  babylonisch  punktierte  Handschrift  No. 
1546  der  Firkowitsch*schen  Sammlung  (Cod.  Tschufiitkale  No.  3).** 
(HaUe).    Pp.36. 

J.  Wbllhaxjsbk,  "Die  israelitisch-jtidische  Religion**  (Berlin, 
Teubner).  Pp.  1-40  of  Vol.  I  of  "  Die  Eultur  der  Gegenwart.**  Con- 
tents: (I)  Die  Uberlieferung  des  A.  T.,  ihre  inneren  Widersprdche 
und  ihre  verschiedenen  Schichten;  (II)  Das  Anfangsstadium  der 
Volks-  und  Religionsgeschichte ;  (III)  Die  Periode  der  Richter  und 
der  ftlteren  EOnige  (ca.  1150-900);  (IV)  Die  gewGhnlichen  und  die 
ausserordentlichen  Propheten.  Der  Bruch  Jahves  mit  Israel  und  der 
Untergang  des  Nordreichs  (ca.  900-700) ;  (V)  Die  prophetische  Refor- 
mation in  Jerusalem  und  der  Untergang  des  Reiches  Juda  (721-586); 
(VI)  Das  babylonische  Exil,  die  Restauration  und  die  Entstehung  des 
Judentums  (586  bis  ca.  400).  (VII)  Die  jtldische  Fr5mmigkeit; 
(VIII)  Letzte  Versteifung  des  Judentums  im  Eampfe  gegen  den 
Hellenismus.    Bibliography. 

C.  Wbiqht,  "  Daniel  and  its  Critics  **  (London,  WiUiams  &  Norgate). 
Pp.  xzxviii,  284.    Price  7«.  6d. 

A.  Wt^scHE,  "  Die  Targumim  zum  Pentateuch  **  (Vienna,  Akad. 
Verlag).  This  is  the  first  part  of  "  Monumenta  Judaica,**  edited  by 
A.  Wiinsche,  W.  Neumann^  and  M.  Altschtller.    So  far  pp.  x-58  have 
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appeared  of  this  first  yolnme  (which  is  to  contain  about  300  pages, 
price  10  M). 

A.  WuHSCHE,  "  Salomes  Thron  und  Hippodrom"  (Leipzig,  Pfeiffer). 
Pp.  56.    Price  1. 30  M. 

W.  Zbitlik,  "Anagramme,  Initialen  and  Pseadonjme  neu-hebrfti- 
scher  Schriftsteller  und  Pnblizisten.  Seit  Erscheinen  der  Measfim 
bis  aof  unsere  Tage  **  (Frankfort  a.  M.,  Eaaf&nann).  Pp.  18.  Price 
1.50  M. 

Zionist  Songs,  p^  ^T^  (Nadwoma  [(Jalicia],  Verein  **  Zion "). 
Songs  in  four  languages  (Hebrew,  German,  Yiddish,  Polish).  Price 
50  Pf.  (post  free). 

H.  Ziyi,  "  Freitag-Abend-Gottesdienst "  (Leipzig,  Eaufmann).  The 
Chazanuth,  and  Organ  accompaniment. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE 

Jewish   Historical  Society 
of  England. 

CALENDAR  OF  THE  PLEA  ROLLJS  OF  THE  EX- 
CHEQUER OF  THE  JEWS,  PRESERVED  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
RECORD  OFFICE.  VoL  I,  Henry  III,  a.D.  1218-1272.  Edited  by 
J,  M.  RiGG,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.    Super  Royal  8vo,  idf. 

JEWS  IN  MANY  LANDS.     By  Elkan  Nathan  Adler- 

lihistrated.    Extra  Crown  8vo,  5/.  net 
Guart§iam.^**FjaXlcfcanovu-mndmtenailing  mTonnatioa.  .  •  .  The  illastratioos  ftra  rood  and 
well  chosen."  ^^ 

SONGS  OF  EXILE  BY  HEBREW  POETS.  Translated 
by  Nina  Davis  (Mrs.  R.  N.  Salaman).  Second  Impression.  Royal 
l6mo,  2 J.  6d,  net. 

A  BOOK  OF  ESSAYS.     By  S.  A.  Hirsch,  PhD.,  Joint- 

Editor  of  the  Greek  Grammar  of  Roger  Bacon  and  a  Fragment  of  his 

Hebrew  Grammar.    Extra  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  neU 

Jtmith  ChroniiU.'-'**  A  fine  volome— by  far  the  finest  yet  issued  by  Messn.  Macminaa  for  the 
Jewish  Historical  Sodely/' 

JEWISH  HISTORY.  An  Essay  in  the  Philosophy  of  History, 
By  S.  M.  DUBNOW.  From  the  Authorized  German  Translation. 
Globe  8vo,  2s,  6d.  net. 

JtwUh  World.^^*^ln  a  small  book  of  160  pages,  which  can  ht  read  thraagh  in  two  or  three 
hoars,  there  is  enough  food  for  thonght  to  last  as  many  years.** 

JEWISH  WORTHIES  SERIES.      VOL.   I. 

MAIMONIDES.    By  David  Yellin  and  Israel  Abrahams. 

Illustrated.    Globe  8vo,  gilt  top,  zr.  6^.  net. 

JewUh  CkronicU,—^*  A  model  biography." 

THE  LETTER  OF  ARISTEAS.  Translated  into  EngUsh, 
withan  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  H.St  J.Th  acker  ay,  M.  A.  Reprinted 
from  \.\i^ Jewish  Quarterly  Review ,  and  published  for  the  Jewish  Historical 
Society  of  England.    8vo.    Sewed,  i x. 

Jtwish  IVorld.—''  Reliable  and  scholarly.'' 

HENASSEH  BEN  ISRAEL'S  MISSION  TO  OLIVER 

CROMWELL.  Being  a  Reprint  of  the  Pamphlets  published  by 
Menasseh  Ben  Israel  to  promote  the  Readmission  of  the  Jews  to 
England,  1649-1656.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
LuciEN  Wolf,  Past-President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Jewish 
Historical  Society  of  England.  With  Portrait.  Super  Royal  8vo, 
3 If.  net. 

fnpfsA  CAroHi'cU,'^*' A  book  deservhig  of  the  highest  praise." 

THE  ETHICS  OF  JUDAISM.    By  M.  Lazarus,  Ph.D. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Henrietta  Szold.  In  Four  Parts. 
Part  I,  Crown  8vo,  3J.  6d.  net.    Part  II,  Crown  8vo,  3^.  6d.  net 

Jewhk  CAr9nfcU.—"DeaieT}ftM  a  very  cordial  reception." 

THE  JEWISH  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND 
TRANSACTIONS.  Volume  IV.  Sessions  1 899-1901.  Super  Royal 
8vo,  stiff  boards,  i6x. 

MAOMXLXJLN  *  Co.,  Ltd..  LOVBOV. 
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